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SHOULD  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 
DIFFER   FROM   THAT   OF   MEN?  ^ 

A  subject  like  this  fairly  bristles  with  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding. To  get  a  firm  grip  of  it  we  must  resolutely 
turn  our  minds  from  all  side  issues  and  endeavor  to  put 
the  question  in  so  precise  a  form  as  to  make  sure  that  we 
at  least  mean  the  same  thing.  Stripped  of  its  non-essen- 
tials we  shall  find  that  the  real  question  at  issue  has  very 
seldom  been  seriously  argued.  Not,  of  course,  because  of 
its  unimportance — it  is  all-important — but  because  its  ap- 
proaches are  set  round  about  with  our  dearest  prejudices, 
especially  if  we  are  men.  Logical  pitfalls  lie  on  all  sides  of 
us;  controversies  past  and  present  darken  the  air;  our  path 
leads  us  thru  hard-won  battlefields.  If  we  are  women,  our 
almost  irresistible  impulse  is  to  slay  again  the  slain;  if  we  are 
men,  the  graves  of  our  dead  comrades  provoke  an  equally 
irresistible  desire  to  send  a  scattering  volley  into  some  weak 
side-encampment  of  the  enemy  instead  of  lining  up  squarely 
for  the  last  logical  trial  of  arms.  I  have  contrasted  men  and 
women  advisedly,  because  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  ques- 
tions on  which  most  educated  men  and  women  are  to  be 
found  in  opposite  sides  of  the  camp.  If  it  were  possible  to 
discuss  it  dispassionately,  I  l)elieve  men  and  women  could 
reach  substantial  agreement. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of ,  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  30,  1900. 
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I  will  try,  first  of  all,  to  state  the  subject  of  discussion  so 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  our  misunderstanding  each 
other  in  regard  to  it;  next,  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  clear 
the  way  of  prejudices  and  prejudgments  that  have  really  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  argument;  and  finally,  I  will  address 
myself  to  the  argument  itself.  Higher  education  means  gen- 
erally any  education  above  the  high-school  grade;  that  is, 
the  education  given  in  the  technical  and  professional  school 
as  well  as  in  the  college. 

In  regard  to  technical  and  professional  education  there 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  little,  if  any,  serious  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  that.  We  may  dif- 
fer as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  for  a  college  course  to  pre- 
cede, and  be  presupposed  in,  the  course  of  a  technical  or  pro- 
fessional school,  but  we  cannot  think  that  men  students  of 
law  or  medicine  or  architecture,  for  example,  should  be  col- 
lege-bred, while  women  students  of  law,  medicine,  or  archi- 
tecture should  not.  Personally  I  am  confident  that  in  ten 
years'  time  after  graduation,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  and 
architects,  whether  men  or  women,  whose  parents  have  been 
able  to  send  them  to  college,  will  be  found  to  have  outstripped 
their  non-college-bred  competitors  both  in  reputation  and  in 
income.  But,  however  we  decide  this  matter,  it  must  be 
decided  in  the  same  way  for  men  and  women.  Sex  cannot 
affect  the  question  of  the  best  preliminary  preparation  for 
professional  and  technical  study. 

So  also  with  professional  and  technical  courses  themselves. 
Once  granted  that  women  are  to  compete  with  men  for  self- 
support  as  physicians  or  lawyers,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
does  not  now  concern  us,  being  merely  one  of  the  many  side 
issues  that  have  in  the  past  so  obscured  our  judgment  of  the 
main  argument;  indeed,  if  women  are  not  to  compete  there 
will  be,  of  course,  no  women  in  medical  schools  and  law 
schools  and  no  reason  for  argument  at  all — the  question  is 
simply,  what  is  the  best  attainable  training  for  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer,  man  or  woman?  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  or  phthisis  can  be  success- 
fully treated  by  a  woman  physician  in  one  way  and  by  a  man 
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physician  in  another  way.     There  is  indeed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  unless  treated  in  the  best  way  the  patient  may 
die,  the  sex  of  the  doctor  affecting  the  result  less  even  than 
the  sex  of  the  patient.     The  question  needs  only  to  be  put 
for  us  to  feel  irrevocably  sure  that  there  is  no  special  woman's 
way  of  dealing  with  disease.     And  so  in  law,  in  architecture, 
in  electricity,  in  bridge-building,  in  all  mechanic  arts  and 
technical  sciences,  our  effort  must  be  for  the  most  scientific 
instruction,  the  broadest  basis  of  training  that  will  enable  men 
and  women  students  to  attain  the  highest  possible  proficiency 
in  their  chosen  profession.     Given  two  bridge-builders,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  given  a  certain  bridge  to  be  built,  and  given 
as  always  the  unchangeable  laws  of  mechanics  in  accordance 
with  which  this  special  bridge  and  all  other  bridges  must  be 
built,  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  two  bridge-builders  should  differ  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  method  of  presentation  because  while  the 
bridge  is  building  one  will  wear  knickerbockers  and  the  other 
a  rainy-day  skirt.     You  may  say  you  do  not  think  that  God 
intended  a  woman  to  be  a  bridge-builder.     You  have,,  of 
course,  a  right  to  this  prejudice;  but  as  you  live  in  America, 
and  not  in  the  interior  of  Asia  or  Africa,  you  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  impose  it  on  women  who  wish  to  build  bridges. 
You  may  say  that  women's  minds  are  such  that  they  cannot 
build  good  bridges.     If  you  are  right  in  this  opinion  you 
need  concern  yourselves  no  further — bridges  built  by  women 
will,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  fall  down,  and  the  competition  of 
men  who  can  build  good  bridges  will  force  women  out  of 
the  profession.     Both  of  these  opinions  of  yours  are  side  is- 
sues, and,  however  they  may  be  decided  hereafter,  do  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  affect  the  main  question  of  a  common 
curriculum  for  men  and  women  in  technical  and  professional 
schools.     But  you  may  say  that  men  and  women  should  study 
bridge-building  and  medicine  and  law  in  separate  schools,  and 
not  together.     You  may  be  foolish  enough,  and  wasteful 
enough,  to  think  that  all  the  expensive  equipment  of  our 
technical  and  professional  schools  should  be  duplicated  for 
women,  when  experience  and  practice  have  failed  to  bring 
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forward  a  single  valid  objection  to  professional  coeducation, 
and  when  the  present  trend  of  public  opinion  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  you;  and  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  grant 
that  beside  every  such  school  for  men  is  to  be  founded  a 
similar  school  for  women.  But  this  duplication  of  profes- 
sional schools  for  women  leaves  us  just  where  we  were  in 
regard  to  the  curriculum  of  professional  study  to  be  taught 
in  such  women's  schools.  So  long  as  men  and  women  are 
to  compete  together,  and  associate  together,  in  their  profes- 
sional life,  women's  preparation  for  the  same  profession  can- 
not safely  differ  from  men's.  If  men's  preparation  is  better, ' 
women,  who  are  less  well  prepared,  will  be  left  behind  in  the 
race;  if  women's  is  better,  men  will  suffer  in  competition  with 
women.  What  is  best  in  medical  training  for  men  will  be 
best  in  medical  training  for  women;  what  has  bad  results  in 
medical  training  for  men  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  bad 
results  in  women's  medical  training.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  women's  right  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  given  oc- 
cupation, we  must  all  agree  that,  if  they  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  men  engaged  in  this  same  occupation,  they 
must  receive  as  thoro  and  prolonged  a  preparation  for  it  as 
men.  Even  if  we  hold  that  women's  minds  differ  from  men's, 
this  tooMs  a  side  issue,  for  we  must,  all  recognize  that  for  the 
purposes  of  successful  competition  it  is  desirable  to  minimize 
this  difference  by  giving  the  mme  and  not  a  different  prepara- 
tion. The  greater  the  natural  mental  difference  between  the 
sexes  the  greater  the  need  of  a  men's  curriculum  for  profes- 
sional women,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  professional 
life  after  leaving  the  university. 

The  above  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  train- 
ing given  by  the  university  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Statistics  indicate  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  graduate  students  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  profession  of  higher  teaching,  that  over  one- 
third  of  all  graduate  students  in  the  United  States  are  women, 
and  that  the  annual  increase  of  women  graduate  students  is 
g-reater  than  that  of  men.  In  the  lower  grades  of  teaching 
men  have  almost  ceased  to  compete  with  women;  in  the 
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higher  grade,  that  is,  in  college  teaching,  women  are  just 
beginning  to  compete  with  men,  and  this  competition  is  be- 
set with  the  bitterest  professional  jealousy  that  women  have 
ever  had  to  meet,  except  perhaps  in  medicine.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  only  eleven  independent  colleges  for 
women  of  at  all  the  same  grade  as  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  coeducational  colleges  where  women  and  men  are 
taught  together,  yet  only  in  these  separate  colleges  for 
women  have  women  an  opportunity  of  competing  with  men 
for  professors'  chairs.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  coeduca- 
tional colleges  to  employ  any  women  instructors,  and  even 
then  only  'so  many  women  are  as  a  rule  employed  as  are 
needed  to  look  after  the  discipline  or  home  life  of  the  women 
students.  Where  women  are  teaching  in  coeducational  col- 
leges side  by  side  with  men  their  success  is  regarded  by  men 
teachers  with  profound  dislike,  and  on  account  of  this  sex 
jealousy  college  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  (all  of 
whom  are,  as  a  rule,  men)  cannot,  even  if  they  would,  ma- 
terially add  to  the  number  of  women  teachers  or  advance 
them.  The  working  of  the  elective  system,  however,  per- 
mits us  to  see  that  men  students  show  no  such  jealousy,  but 
recognize  the  able  teaching  of  women  by  overcrowding  their 
classes.  Women  have  succeeded  so  brilliantly,  on  the  whole 
so  much  better  than  men,  as  primary  and  secondary  teachers, 
that  they  will  vmdoubtedly  repeat  this  success  in  their  col- 
lege teaching  so  soon  as  artificial  restrictions  are  removed. 
No  one  could  seriously  maintain  that,  handicapped  as  women 
now  are  by  prejudice  in  the  highest  branches  of  a  profession 
peculiarly  their  own,  they  should  be  further  hampered  by  a 
professional  training  different  from  men's.  Indeed,  one-half 
of  the  pupils  to  be  taught  by  them  in  schools  and  in  colleges, 
if  they  succeed  in  gaining  admission  on  an  equal  footing  into 
college  faculties,  are  boys  or  men  who  should,  according  to 
this  theory,  receive  a  training  different  from  that  of  their 
teachers.  And,  further,  unless  we  could  prove  that  in  future 
all  women  students  will  be  taught  in  separate  women's  col- 
leges in  a  different  way  from  men  students  and  only  by  dif- 
ferent \^  trained  women  professors,  we  should  deprive  women 
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professors  who  were  trained  differently  from  men  in  the  grad- 
uate school  of  the  power  to  compete  successfully  with  men, 
even  for  chairs  in  women's  colleges.  As  in  medicine,  law, 
and  bridge-building,  so  in  arts  and  sciences  the  professional 
work  of  the  graduate  school  must  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  be  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Science  and  lit- 
erature and  philology  are  what  they  are  and  inalterable,  and 
the  objects  of  competition  are  one  and  the  same  for  both  men 
and  women — ^instructorships  and  professors'  chairs,  scholarly 
fame,  and  power  to  advance,  however  little,  the  outposts  of 
knowledge. 

We  have,  I  think,  then  reached  substantial  agreement  as 
to  the  subdivision  of  higher  education  that  concerns  itself 
with  professional  and  technical  training.  We  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  when  women  are  to  compete  with  men  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  trade  or  profession,  there  should  be  as 
little  difference  as  possible  in  their  preliminary  education. 
Further  than  this,  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  coedu- 
cation in  professional  and  technical  schools  is  the  only  eco- 
nomical and  feasible  method  of  educating  women. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  will  be  incomplete  unless  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  are  not  some  subjects  peculiar  to 
women  in  which  we  must  maintain  special  women's  technical 
schools.  There  are  certainly  three  professional  schools 
where  women  students  already  largely  outnumber  men: 
normal  schools,  including  normal  departments  of  universities, 
schools  of  nursing,  and  schools  for  library  study.  If  cooking 
and  domestic  service  ever  become  lucrative  professions,  and 
more  especially  if  men  of  wealth  ever  come  to  choose  their 
wives  for  culinary  and  sanitary  lore  instead  as  at  present  for 
social  and  intellectual  charm,  such  schools  will  tend  to  spring 
up  and,  Hke  normal  schools,  will  undoubtedly  be  attended 
almost  exclusively  by  women.  They  will  beyond  question  be 
taught  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  to  be  attended 
exclusively  by  men.  The  method  of  teaching  cooking  is  one 
and  the  same  and  does  not  depend  on  the  sex  of  the  cooks. 
In  this  sense  even  the  higher  education  of  women  in  cooking 
will  not  differ  from  that  of  men.     There  are,  however,  not 
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enough  elements  of  intellectual  growth  in  cooking  or  house- 
keeping to  furnish  a  very  serious  or  profound  course  of  train- 
ing for  really  intelligent  women.  Likewise  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  the  acumen  of  those  people  who  predict  the  coming 
of  schools  of  professional  training  for  wifehood  or  mother- 
hood. What  requires  the  harmonious  balance  of  all  our 
human  faculties  can  scarcely  be  taught  in  a  professional 
school,  nor  is  the  intellectual  side  sufficiently  prominent  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  prolonged  training. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  discussion 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  college  education  of  women 
should  differ  from  that  of  men.  We  shall  find,  I  hope,  that 
most  of  the  prejudices  that  lie  in  wait  for  us  have  already  been 
laid,  or  at  least  made  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  form, 
in  our  previous  discussion  of  professional  education.  Irrele- 
vant questions  now  assail  us  on  every  hand:  What  is  the  best 
college  ieducation  for  men?  What  is  the  best  college  educa- 
tion for  women?  Should  a  college  education  prepare  men 
and  women  directly,  like  the  professional  school,  for  the  pur- 
suits they  are  to  engage  in  after  leaving  college,  or  does  a 
liberal  training  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  better  equipment  for 
after  life?  How  may  this  best  college  education  best  be 
given:  by  the  fixed  curriculum,  by  the  free  elective  system, 
or  by  the  group  system?  Is  coeducation,  separate  educa- 
tion, or  affiliated  education  the  best  method  of  educating 
women?  Side  issues  these,  every  one  of  them,  which  serve 
only  to  divert  our  minds  from  the  real  question ! 

The  burden  of  proof  is  with  those  who  believe  that  the  col- 
lege education  of  men  and  women  should  differ.  For  thirty 
years  it  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  with  brilliantly 
satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  concerns  women.  College 
women  have  married  as  generally  as  their  non-college-bred 
sisters,  and  have  as  a  rule  married  better  than  their  sisters, 
because  they  have  chosen  a  larger  proportion  of  professional 
men;  they  have  not  died  in  childbirth,  as  was  predicted;  they 
have  borne  their  proper  proportion  of  children,  and  have 
brought  up  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  those  born; 
they  have  made  efficient  housekeepers  and  wives  as  well  as 
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mothers;  their  success  as  teachers  has  been  so  astonishingly 
great  that  already  they  are  driving  non-college-bred  women 
teachers  out  of  the  field.  There  is,  in  short,  not  a  word  to 
be  said  against  the  success  and  efficiency  and  healthfulness 
of  these  women  educated  by  men's  curriculum. 

Why  then  should  the  college  education  of  men  and  women 
differ?  Like  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  in  L'Aiglon,  let  us  sum- 
mon ghosts  to  rise  from  long  since  fought-out  battlefields: 

Because  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
other  doctors  whose  specialties  lead  them  to  pass  their  pro- 
fessional lives  among  invalid  women,  have  said  ''  that  the 
health  of  women  will  not  permit  them  to  follow  the  same 
curriculum  as  men  "?  But  whenever,  men  and  women  study 
together  women  are  found  to  stand  the  strain  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  men,  with  fewer  absences  because  of  sickness,  and 
fewer  withdrawals  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  thruout  the  col- 
lege course.  If  women  generally  are  not  strong,  college 
women  are  at  least  the  most  healthy  of  all  women.  And  the 
ill  health  of  women  as  a  whole  has,  I  believe,  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  If  women  physicians  were  in  almost  exclusive 
charge  of  the  health  of  boys  and  men  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  report  it  as  in  ah  equally  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Is  it  because  "  women's  minds  differ  from  men's  "  that 
their  college  education  should  be  different?  But  if  they  dif- 
fer, the  difference  is  so  slight  that  teachers  of  men  and  women 
students  have  never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  difference.  One  man's  mind  differs  from  another  man's 
mind  far  more  widely  than  all  women's  minds  differ  from  all 
men's. 

Is  it  because  "  women  cannot  study  as  well  as  men  and  will 
lower  the  standard  of  intellectual  work"?  But  experience 
both  here  and  in  England  has  proved  that  they  study,  on  the 
whole,  more  easily  and  maintain  a  slightly  higher  level  of 
.  academic  proficiency.  One  of  their  opponents  in  the  recent 
controversy  in  Cambridge,  in  regard  to  granting  women  de- 
grees, was  compelled  to  characterize  their  minds  as  "  splendid 
for  examination  purposes." 
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Is  it  because  ''  the  present  college  curriculum  is  based  on 
centuries  of  experience  in  educating  men  "?  Granted  that  it 
is  men's  invention,  but  so  are  all  the  uses  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, and  so  is  the  government  under  which  we  live  ex- 
clusively a  men's  government;  yet  women,  on  the  whole,  live 
and  get  about  in  the  world  very  comfortably.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  told  to  discover  another  planet  to  live  on  as  roughly 
as  they  are  told  to  invent  a  women's  curriculum.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  a  modified  curriculum 
would  be  satisfactory  to  women;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  them.  The 
Western  coeducational  colleges  offered  at  first  so-called 
women's  courses.  Vassar's  first  curriculum  had  far  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  accomplishments,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing and  music.  In  time  all  these  modifications  were  dropped 
out  of  the  regular  college  course.  At  Smith,  the  only  wom- 
an's college  of  the  first  class  where  technical  work  in  all  three 
still  counts  for  a  degree,  the  last  president's  report  says  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  college  ''  these  electives  have  been 
chosen  by  comparatively  few." 

Indeed,  except  practice  on  the  piano  and  violin  and  banjo 
and  other  musical  instruments,  which  we  might  have  believed 
that  women  would  wish  in  a  college  course,  (altho  most  hap- 
pily they  do  not),  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  other  subjects 
peculiar  to  women  could  be  introduced  in  a  college  curric- 
ulum ?  I  have  never  heard  more  than  three  suggested :  infant 
psychology,  to  which  there  is  no  special  objection  as  an  elec- 
tive in  a  college  curriculum  (I  believe,  however,  that  as  many 
men  as  women  will  be  foolish  enough — I  am  expressing  my 
own  point  of  view — to  elect  it,  and,  after  all,  as  many  college 
men  will  become  fathers  as  college  women  will  become 
mothers);  chemistry  with  special  reference  to  cooking,  and 
food  values  and  domestic  science  generally,  which  is  already 
introduced  in  some  coeducational  colleges  and  will  never,  in 
my  opinion,  be  largely  elected  because  it  lacks"  the  wider  out- 
look of  the  more  general  sciences  and  belongs  rather  in  the 
technical  school;  and  physiology  with  special  reference  to 
motherhood  and  wifehood,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  elected 
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voluntarily  by  women  college  students  who  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  marry;  nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  desirable 
that  it  should  be  elected.  It  would  certainly  lead  to  much 
unhappiness  in  married  life  if  such  courses  were  elected  by 
women  and  not  by  the  men  they  marry  also.  These  subjects, 
even  if  we  grant  (which  I  do  not)  that  they  are  especially 
desirable  for  women  to  study  in  college,  would  not  constitute 
a  woman's  curriculum.  They  would  simply  form  three  elec- 
tives  out  of  many  to  be  introduced  as  occasion  serves  into 
such  colleges  as  are  open  to  women. 

The  elective  system  has  indeed  knocked  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  advocates,  if  there  be  any  such,  of  a 
separate  woman's  curriculum,  for  women  as  well  as  men  can 
now  elect  the  subjects  most  suited  to  their  special  tastes.  It 
is  curious  that  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe, 
seem  to  elect  any  special  subjects  because  they  are  women. 

Undoubtedly  the  life  of  most  women  after  leaving  college 
will  differ  from  that  of  men.  About  one-half  will  marry  in 
a  rather  deliberate  fashion,  choosing  carefully,  and  on  the 
whole  living  very  happily  a  life  of  comparative  leisure,  not  of 
self-support;  about  one-third  will  become  professional  teach- 
ers, probably  for  life;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
will  lead  useful  and  helpful  lives  as  unmarried  women  of  lei- 
sure. And  just  because  after  leaving  college  only  one-third, 
and  that  in  the  peculiarly  limited  profession  of  teaching,  are 
to  get  the  wider  training  of  afifairs  that  educates  men  engaged 
in  business  and  in  the  professions  all  their  lives  thru,  women 
while  in  college  ought  to  have  the  broadest  possible  educa- 
tion. This  college  education  should  be  the  same  as  men's, 
not  only  because  there  is,  I  believe,  but  one  best  education, 
but  because  men  and  women  are  to  live  and  work  together 
as  comrades  and  dear  friends  and  married  friends  and  lovers, 
and  because  their  effectiveness  and  happiness  and  the  welfare 
of  the  generation  to  come  after  them  will  be  vastly  increased 
if  their  college  education  has  given  them  the  same  intellectual 
training  and  the  same  scholarly  and  moral  ideals. 

M.  Carey  Thomas 
Bryn  Mawr  College 


II 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR   TEACHERS    OF   AMERICAN 
LITERATURE  ^ 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  use  of  a  text-book 
in  teaching  literature  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  text-book  is 
necessary  because  it  seems  at  present  the  only  instrument  of 
instruction  which  will  enable  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  follow 
exactly  a  logical  scheme  of  study.  But  it  is  an  evil  always, 
because  of  the  unavoidable  tendency — ^influencing  teacher 
and  pupil  alike,  altho  in  differing  degrees — to  be  content  with 
a  memorizing  of  the  text-book  itself,  instead  of  an  effort  to 
understand  and  to  enjoy  the  literature  to  which  it  is  merely 
a  guide.  Every  good  teacher  ought  to  strive  against  this 
tendency  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  pupils;  he 
should  endeavor  to  keep  the  text-book  in  its  proper  place  as 
his  servant,  never  allowing  it  to  become  his  master.  He  him- 
self should  never  be  dependent  on  the  text-book  used  by  his 
pupils  for  all  his  information  about  authors  and  about  their 
works.  He  ought  to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  .of  the 
chief  writings  of  the  leading  men  of  letters — or  else  how  can 
he  properly  excite  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in  their  works? 
If  he  does  not  know  these  masterpieces  himself,  il  he  does 
not  understand  and  appreciate  them,  if  he  does  not  love  them 
himself,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  them  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  If  literature  and  literary 
history  are  to  the  teacher  no  more  than  a  medley  of  titles  and 
dates,  what  will  they  be  to  the  unfortunate  pupils?  The 
teacher  must  have  himself  the  interest  he  wishes  to  communi- 
cate to  his  pupils.  And  genuine  knowledge  is  always  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  contagious  interest.  The  first  duty, 
therefore,  of  every  teacher  of  literature  is,  then,  to  know  him- 

'  Prepared  to  accompany  a  new  edition  of  the  writer's  Introduction  to  American 
literature  (American  Book  Co.). 
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self  the  literature  he  is  trying  to  teach.  And  to  say  this  is 
not  to  say  that  he  ought  not  also  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  the 
pupil  to  read  for  himself  not  only  the  specific  books  required, 
but  also  such  works  of  criticism  and  such  biographies  as  may 
be  suited  to  his  stage  of  mental  development. 

Furthermore,  as  the  literature  of  a  language  is  after  all 
little  more  than  the  best  possible  record  of  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  deeds  of  the  peoples  who  speak  that  lan- 
guage, the  teacher  needs  also  to  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  peoples.  He  needs  to  be  famiHar,  not  only  with 
the  chief  facts  of  the  history,  but  also  to  have  a  certain  under- 
standing of  the  race-characteristics  of  these  peoples,  so  that 
he  can  seize  and  make  plain  to  his  pupils  these  characteristics 
as  they  are  revealed  in  the  literature  of  the  language.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  ideals  which  the  race  has 
cherished  in  all  its  wanderings — the  common  stock  of  prin- 
ciples and  practices  possessed  by  the  whole  body  of  men  and 
women  speaking  the  language.  x\nd  he  ought  also  to  be 
able  to  indicate  how  these  ideals  have  been  modified  and  de- 
veloped with  the  changing  centuries.-  The  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish literature — of  which  American  literature  is  only  a  branch 
— must  therefore  try  to  single  out  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  to  be  able  to  show  how 
these  characteristics  have  endured  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest, how  they  are  most  abundantly  revealed  in  the  great 
poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  how  they  have  been  transformed 
since  the  American  Revolution,  and  how  in  the  nineteenth 
century  they  are  obviously  not  identical  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  of  American 
literature  has  always  to  recall  the  long  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  to  note  especially  the  transforming  of  the 
ideals  of  the  American  half  of  that  race  in  consequence  of  its 
transplanting  into  new  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  other  words,  the  teacher  of  American  literature  has  a  fur- 
ther double  duty;  second,  to  know  something  about  the  his- 

'  See  Lowell's  Birmingham  address  on  "  Democracy,"  President  Eliot's  American 
contributions  to  civilization,  and  my  own  National  Educational  Association 
address  (1896)  on  "  American  literature,"  reprinted  in  Aspects  of  fiction. 
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tory  of  the  British  Empire  and  more  about  the  history  of  the 
United  States;  and  third,  to  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  history  of  EngHsh  Hterature,  which  had  its  birth  in  the 
British  Isles  and  which  is  now  alive  and  vigorous  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

These,  then,  are  three  things  which  the  teacher  of  Ameri- 
can literature  has  always  to  bear  in  mind  as  obligations  not 
to  be  neglected  without  loss  of  ef^ciency: 

(i)  To  know  and  to  love  the  books  which  his  pupils  are 
to  study. 

(2)  To  know  the  dominating  ideals  of  the  race,  that  he 
may  be  ready  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  literature  to 
life  itself,  and  to  show  the  influence  of  the  -one  on  the 
other. 

(3)  To  know  English  literature  as  a  whole,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  make  clear  to  his  pupils  the  relation  of  American 
literature,  first  of  all  to  its  parent,  the  English  literature  of 
the  past;  and  then,  second,  its  relation  to  its  brother,  the 
British  literature  of  the  present. 

Of  these  three  obligations  the  last  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, for  the  teacher  of  American  literature  is  under  a  disad- 
vantage from  which  the  teachers  of  all  other  literatures  are 
free.  He  is  dealing  with  a  body  of  writing  produced  by 
Americans  here  in  the  United  States,  but  in  a  language  al- 
ready illustrated  by  a  long  Hue  of  great  poets.  His  difficulty 
is  to  seize  and  to  set  forth  the  position  which  American  lit- 
erature possesses  in  the  splendid  history  of  English  literature 
as  a  whole.  If  he  treats  American  literature  as  it  is  treated 
only  too  often,  unfortunately — as  if  it  existed  by  itself,  as  if 
it  sprang  into  being  spontaneously,  as  if  it  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  English  literature,  then  he  fails  absolutely  to  pre- 
sent it  in  its  proper  position  and  he  deprives  it  of  its  glorious 
heritage.  If  the  teacher  does  not  make  our  American  youth 
imderstand  clearly  and  realize  sympathetically  that  they  have 
the  same  right  as  the  British  youth  have  to  be  proud  of  Shaks- 
pere,  then  he  forces  them  to  consider  American  literature  as 
something  without  roots  in  the  past, — as  something  very  re- 
cent indeed, — and  as  something  so  insignificant  in  compari- 
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son  with  the  vastness  of  the  United  States  as  almost  to  call 
for  apology. 

And  this  carries  with  it  another  suggestion  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  yet  not  to  be  carried  out  without  difficulty.  This 
is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  so  far  as  possible, 

(4)  To  free  himself  from  excess  of  patriotic  bias.  He 
ought  to  present  our  American  authors  in  their  proper  pro^ 
portion,  when  tried  by  cosmopolitan  and  eternal  standards. 
He  needs  to  remember  that  altho  the  United  States  have 
given  to  the  world  certainly  one  very  great  orator  (in  Daniel 
Webster)  and  probably  one  very  great  historian  (in  Francis 
Parkman),  they  have  not  yet  produced  any  poet  even  of  the 
second  rank.  But  the  teacher  has  also  to  beware  of  under- 
estimating the  value  of  these  American  poets  to  us  Americans 
— a  value  very  real  and  very  precious  to  us,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  difhcult  indeed  for  the  teacher  to  set  forth  what 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Lowell  did  for  us,  without,  on 
the  one  hand,  exaggerating  their  positive  merits  or,  on  the 
other,  insulting  them  with  patronizing  condescension.  In 
their  several  ways  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe  have  no 
exact  equivalents  among  their  British  contemporaries;  and 
yet  it  should  be  made  plain  to  the  pupil  that  the  New  England 
group,  as  a. whole,  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of  the  Victorian 
poets  and  prose  writers  who  illustrated  the  other  branch  of 
English  literature.  Perhaps  the  teacher  may  find  some 
consolation  for  the  effort  here  to  be  exactly  just  to  our  own 
authors,  by  an  endeavor  to  explain  to  his  students  the  vari- 
ous plausible  reasons  why  no  great  poet  has  yet  manifested 
himself  in  these  United  States.^ 

There  are  a  few  other  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
teachers  may  be  called.  For  one  thing,  a  history  of  literature 
ought  not  to  be  merely  a  succession  of  lives  of  authors,  since 
any  undue  insistence  on  the  details  of  biography  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  certain  slighting  of  the  larger  movements  of  lit- 
erature.    But  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  biog- 

^  For  a  discussion   as  to  whether  America  has   yet  produced  a  great  poet,  see 
Gosse's  Questions  at  issue. 
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raphy  in  arousing  the  interest  of  younger  pupils ;  and  by  draw- 
ing their  attention  to  the  facts  in  the  life  of  every  individual 
author,  the  teacher  can  often  succeed  in  making  the  writer 
real  to  the  reader — in  bringing  him  from  the  remoteness  of 
the  printed  page  into  the  friendly  familiarity  of  our  common 
humanity.  If  the  teacher  can  get  His  pupils  to  feel  that  the 
author  whose  works  they  are  studying  was  once  a  man  actu- 
ally alive  in  the  flesh,  he  has  gone  far  toward  preparing  them 
to  accept  the  writing  as  an  expression  of  the  man  himself. 
The  teacher  may  therefore  be  recommended 

(5)  To  emphasize  the  human  relations  of  the  successive 
authors,  to  dwell  on  their  friendships  one  for  the  other,  and  to 
show  how  far  their  works  were  influenced  by  the  character 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  their  authors. 

It  is  advisable  also  for  the  teacher 

(6)  To  correlate  the  writings  of  various  authors  and  to 
indicate  the  ways  in  which  one  book  may  shed  light  on  an- 
other. The  actual  adventures  recorded  in  Parkman's  Oregon 
trail  may  be  contrasted  with  the  fictitious  adventures  narrated 
in  Cooper's  Prairie;  and  a  pupil  is  likely  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  Transcendental  group  if  he  is  told  that  Hawthorne,  who 
took  part  in  the  Brook  Farm  experiment — attempted  by  men 
and  women  greatly  influenced  by  Emerson — utilized  his  ex- 
periences there  in  the  composition  of  the  Blithedale  romance. 
In  like  manner  Uncle  Tomfs  cabin  is  most  helpful  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  spirit  which  evoked  the  anti-slavery 
poetry  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Whittier. 

Again,  it  may  be  possible  now  and  then  for  the  teacher 

(7)  To  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  certain  of  the  lead- 
ing literary  forms — the  lyric,  for  example,  the  essay,  the  short 
story.  Of  course  any  scientific  consideration  of  literary  evo- 
lution is  rather  for  mature  students;  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
trying  to  make  the  younger  pupils  see  for  themselves  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  essay,  for  instance,  or  how  the 
short  story  was  used  in  turn  by  Irving,  by  Hawthorne,  and  by 
Poe.  They  can  be  made  to  observe  that  both  of  the  accepted 
forms  of  the  essay  have  been  handled  in  America  with  con- 
spicuous success — Emerson   preferring  the  older  essay   of 
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Montaigne  and  Bacon,  with  the  sequence  of  pithy  sentences, 
and  Irving  finding  it  easier  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Steele 
and  Goldsmith. 

The  further  advice  may  be  given,  that  the  teacher  holds 
himself  ready  always 

(8)  To  take  advantage  of  chronological  tables,  such  as  he 
will  find  in  Professor  Whitcomb's  Chronologiml  outlines  of 
American  literature — prepared  to  continue  and  to  supplement 
Mr.  Ryland's  Chronological  outlines  of  English  literature.  As 
the  present  writer  remarked,  in  the  introduction  to  Professor 
Whitcomb's  invaluable  volume,  "  Chronology  is  the  backbone 
of  history  " — of  the  history  of  literature  as  of  any  other.  Al- 
tho  the  barren  memorizing  of  titles  and  dates  must  never  be 
mistaken  for  culture,  there  is  no  sound  knowledge  that  is 
not  based  on  a  firm  grasp  of  the  facts.  By  the  aid  of  Pro- 
fessor Whitcomb's  OiLtlines,  the  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  see 
what  work  of  importance  other  authors  were  doing  at  the 
moment  when  the  book  was  published  which  he  is  engaged 
in  considering  with  his  pupils.  At  a  glance  he  can  take  in 
the  contemporary  publications,  not  only  of  the  American  and 
British  writers  of  that  day,  but  also  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  He  can  even  find  there  recorded  ready 
to  his  hand  the  more  salient  events  of  political  history,  thus 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  relate  any  given  piece  of  literature 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  life. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 


Ill 

EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES   OF  THE 
COMMUNITY 

The  word  education  stands  for  much  more  than  it  did  half 
a  century  ago.  Then  the  term,  in  its  common  acceptance, 
was  made  to  include  schools  and  teaching  and  little  else.  It 
has  generally  come  to  be  understood  that  education  is  the 
name  of  a  process  which  begins  at  birth  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  this  life,  and  probably  far  beyond.  It  is  seen  that  this 
process  is  carried  on  thru  many  channels  and  is  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  influences.  Man  is  educated  by  means  of  all 
the  institutions  and  forces  that  operate  upon  him  and  which 
affect  his  life  and  character.  In  other  words,  education,  both 
as  regards  man  and  society,  is  the  means  whereby  civilization 
is  attained.  That  we  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  our  civilization  only  leads  us  to  give  larger  significance 
to  education  in  order  that  these  defects  may  be  overcome. 
Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  in  his  book  entitled  The  cause  and 
cure  of  civilization,  takes  an  exceedingly  pessimistic  view. 
He  treats  it  as  a  disease,  and  declares  that  human  society  in 
its  movement  forward  has  never  yet  been  able  to  pass  success- 
fully this  crisis.  Nation  after  nation  has  arisen  and  achieved 
wonderful  heights  in  learning,  in  art,  and  in  statecraft,  but 
has  finally  succumbed  to  the  enervating  influences  of  a 
highly  civilized  life.  Those  peoples  which  to-day  are  proud- 
est of  the  past  and  have  the  greatest  faith  in  their  destiny  are, 
probably,  less  blind  than  the  nations  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times  to  the  dangers  which  lie  in  their  pathway.  They  have 
faith  to  believe  that  with  universal  education,  made  free  to 
pn,  the  forces  that  make  for  progress  may  prove  superior  to 
those  of  degeneration  and  decay,  so  that  the  catastrophes 
which  have  darkened  the  pages  of  history  may  in  the  future 
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be  averted,  and  that  peace  and  enlightenment  may  finally 
reign  supreme. 

One  fact  is  patent  to  us  all,  that  educational  activity  is  a 
dominant  force  in  modern  life.     In  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope there  is  a  growing  sense  that  national  strength  and' 
greatness  must  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  character  of  all 
the  people. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  are  our  educational 
resources  and  how  can  we  economize  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, so  that  the  whole  American  people  may  become  sensitive 
to  their  opportunities  and  earnest  in  their  pursuit  of  a  higher 
life;  in  short,  how  may  they  become  truly  educated? 

From  one  cause  and  another  we  have  become  a  nation  of 
large  towns  and  cities.  It  is  customary  to  ascribe  this  social 
change  from  rural  to  urban  conditions,  which  has  been  going 
on  so  rapidly,  entirely  to  the  influence  of  industry.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  potent  factor,  but  people  are  naturally  gregarious. 
They  have  always  been  so.  The  valleys  of  the  Tigris,  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  of  the  Nile  contained  vast  cities  when  indus- 
trial conditions  were  distinctly  different  from  what  they  are 
to-day.  The  same  thing  is  noticeable  among  the  early  Oriental 
nations  as  well  as  in  later  times.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to  in- 
ventory the  educational  resources  of  a  modern  community 
leads  us  directly  to  the  cities  in  which  the  larger  number  of 
our  people  dwell. 

These  resources  may,  for  convenience,  be  grouped  in  three 
general  classes:  First,  homes,  churches,  schools,  and  libraries; 
second,  newspapers,  magazines,  museums,  the  drama,  indus- 
try, and  government;  third,  those  intellectual  and  ethical  apti- 
tudes of  the  people  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
quickened  and  influenced  in  the  right  direction.  The  im- 
pulses, ambitions,  and  emotions  common  to  us  all  constitute 
the  most  powerful  element  in  our  capacity  to  be  improved. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  most  important  educational 
resources. 

Looking  at  the  first  group,  we  see  four  institutions  which, 
in  their  educative  powers,  are  greatest.  The  home,  which  is 
at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  divine  of  all,  and  which 
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in  its  ideal  condition  is  the  most  important  and  influential,  is 
not  all  that  it  should  be  in  our  American  life.  While  tEe 
other  institutions  of  this  class  are  simply  means  to  an  end,  the 
home  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
library  perform  their  highest  function  when  they  minister  to 
it.  Here  it  is  that  little  children,  while  they  are  most  plastic 
and  impressible,  receive  those  early  lessons  that  determine 
to  a  large  extent  the  quality  of  the  after  life.  Nothing  is 
so  much  needed  in  America  to-day  as  good  homes  where  par- 
ents are  temperate,  just,  and  kind;  where  every  domestic 
virtue  is  active,  and  where  peace,  harmony,  and  mutual  af- 
fection dominate. 

There  is  no  more  constructive  force  in  modern  life  than  the 
church,  standing,  as  it  does,  for  man's  resDonsibility  to  the 
Almighty,  and  for  the  consecration  of  self  to  the  good  of 
mankind;  but  I  venture  to  afflrm  that  the  churches  fall  far 
short  of  their  privilege  in  not  afBliating  themselves  more 
closely  with  the  interests  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  other 
social  forces. 

All  methods  of  elevating  the  human  mind  and  the 
human  heart-  to  a  higher  level  are  one  in  their  purpose 
and  general  nature.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
modern  church  is  educative  work.  Its  weekly  program  pre- 
sents a  series  of  classes  and  exercises  which  are  not  unlike 
much  that  is  found  in  the  school;  in  fact,  the  purpose  is  to 
enlist  many  people,  not  only  in  believing  the  truth,  but  in 
taking  part  in  good  works. 

The  school,  also,  in  its  best  development,  seeks  to  promote 
the  subjection  of  self  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  to 
create  an  atmosphere  that  is  favorable  to  self-denying  and 
faithful  service.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the 
church  and  of  the  school  have  become  more  nearly  alike,  so 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  ideal  church  and  the 
ideal  school  are  in  perfect  agreement,  and  are  seeking  the 
same  end  by  very  much  the  same  methods.  This  suggests 
the  thought  that  in  the  more  mature  development  of  these 
forces  the  terms  ''  education  "  and  "  salvation  "  will  come  to 
mean  much  the  same  thing,  and  certainly,  under  present 
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methods  of  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  great  differ- 
ence between  them. 

And  here  I  must  protest  against  classing  the  school  and  the 
library  as  secular  institutions.  It  may  be  a  convenient  use 
of  the  term  in  some  relations  to  class  the  school  as  secular, 
but  intrinsically  it  is  no  more  secular  than  the  church.  In 
any  Christian  country  where  sincere  and  consecrated  teachers 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  out  in  the  lives  of  the  young  the  best 
that  God  has  implanted,  both  the  effort  and  the  result  are  fit 
to  be  classed  with  those  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  saints  of 
earth.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  teacher  is  essentially 
a  missionary,  and  while  he  may  not  go  in  priestly  garb,  and 
is  not  perhaps  permitted  to  use  the  Bible,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgets  the  responsibility  he  is  under  as  a  Christian  man 
or  a  Christian  woman  in  guiding  and  shaping  human  souls. 
When  we  remember  the  vast  multitudes  ol  children  in  this 
country  who  flock  daily  from  the  slums  to  the  schools,  and 
think  what  it  means  to  the  nation  to  have  these  children 
trained  into  Christian  citizenship,  we  realize  that  the  word 
"  sacred  "  and  not  "  secular  "  is  most  fit  to  be  applied. 

The  place  which  the  library  holds,  and  is  destined  to  hold, 
in  our  American  life  has  yet  hardly  been  appreciated.  As 
the  process  of  education  comes  to  be  more  generally  applied, 
and  the  conditions  affecting  the  millions  who  toil  for  exist- 
ence are  made  more  favorable  by  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  it  is  seen  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  ''  people's  uni- 
versity "  should  be  established  in  every  large  community, 
with  doors  standing  invitingly  open,  so  that  in  this  treasure- 
house  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  past 
ages  men  and  women  may  continue  their  education,  and  in 
the  companionship  of  good  books  find  solace  and  inspiration. 

I^eaving  this  group  of  educational  forces,  let  us  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  second.  The  newspaper  is  already  an  influ- 
ential factor  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  as  society 
grows  better  its  standards  will  be  higher.  There  is  much  in 
our  best  magazines  that  is  indicative  of  improved  literary 
and  artistic  taste,  as  well  as  breadth  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Our  museums  of  art  and  history  are  growing,  and  will  be- 
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come  more  and  more  a  means  of  enlightenment.  The  drama 
is  undoubtedly  on  too  commercial  a  plane.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  state  might  not  profitably  subsidize  certain  places 
of  amusement  for  the  sake  of  bringing  before  the  people  the 
highest  possible  order  of  dramatic  representation.  Nothing 
is  better  than  the  best  in  dramatic  art,  and  nothing  is  worse 
than  the  poorest. 

Industry  has  ever  exerted  an  influence  in  the  control  of 
education,  and  such  is  the  case  to-day,  not  only  because  our 
industrial  system  presents  a  vast  object  lesson,  but  because 
it  makes  certain  practical  demands  which  have  to  be  met 
in  the  schools.  There  is  nothing  more  impressive  in  its 
power  and  influence  than  government.  In  a  country  where 
a  free  people  express  their  convictions  and  wishes  thru  laws 
and  customs,  there  is  a  constant  exercise  of  civic  intelligence 
and  activity  which  is  both  educative  and  elevating.  What 
does  government  not  do  for  us  to-day  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion, of  beneficent  aid  and  kind  restraint!  However  much 
there  may  be  in  our  municipal  afifairs  that  is  insincere  and 
unpatriotic,  we  know  that  we  enjoy  good  government,  and 
that  wherever  public  provision  fails  private  effort  is  ready 
to  step  in  and  supply  what  is  needed. 

There  are  doubtless  other  educational  forces  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  but  in  naming  these  we  have  an  array  that  is 
quite  surprising.  In  these  various  institutions  and  forces 
lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 

If  all  these  forces  could  be  made  to  work  in  harmony  their 
power  would  be  invincible,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  do 
not  pull  together.  There  is  a  force  of  individuality  and  a 
persistence  of  type  that  often  seems  to  defy  any  attempt  at 
unity  of  action.  Even  with  these  three  classes  I  have  not 
named  all  the  resources  of  a  community  which  make  for  edu- 
cation. There  are  the  stories  and  traditions  of  the  past 
touching  the  good  and  brave  deeds  that  citizens  have  per- 
formed both  in  peace  and  in  war;  there  are  monuments  and 
buildings  that  recall  stirring  events  and  that  appeal  to  pa- 
triotic pride;  still  more  important  are  the  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities of  the  present  time,  wherein  men  are  showing  forth 
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their  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  are  giving  prac- 
tical expression  to  this  sentiment.  Prejudice,  the  spirit  of 
caste,  narrowness  of  view,  and  false  data  are  all  hindrances  to 
completeness  of  community  life  and  the  accomplishment  of 
fruitful  work.  People  have  too  little  faith  in  each  other  and 
are  either  suspicious  or  indifferent.  The  treatment  which 
frogs  in  the  pond  receive  at  the  hands  of  thoughtless  boys 
is  the  method  by  which  anyone  who  lifts  his  head  above  the 
common  level  is  induced  to  subside.  Thus,  the  highest  so- 
cial interests  suffer.  There  is  too  little  mutual  sympathy  or 
public  spirit.  Attempts  at  constructive  reform  are  both 
sporadic  and  individualistic.  There  is  no  lack  of  activity, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  sort  that  tells  for  permanent  good.  In- 
stitutions and  forces  grow  and  render  indifferent  service,  but 
the  lack  of  concerted  action  prevents  unity,  and  the  result 
is  imperfect. 

With  this  general  view  of  educational  means  at  our  com- 
mand, and  the  obstacles  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  I 
find  good  ground  for  encouragement,  first,  because  there  are 
some  in  nearly  every  community  capable  of  leadership,  and 
second,  because  there  are  many  others  who  are  capable  of 
being  led;  in  fact,  because  nearly  all  people  may  be  classed 
under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  people  are 
possessed  of  instincts  and  aptitudes  which  render  them  sus- 
ceptible to  influence.  Take  the  parental  instinct,  for  exam- 
ple. What  will  father  or  mother  not  do  for  their  children! 
The  innate  love  of  offspring  affords  a  powerful  leverage  by 
which  certain  lines  of  educational  reform  may  be  urged  for- 
ward. To  many  the  claims  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
are  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  combine  with  others 
for  constructive  work.  If,  therefore,  in  a  given  community 
proper  leaders,  inspired  by  high  aims  and  ideals,  are  set  at 
work,  great  and  good  results  may  be  accomplished.  When- 
ever one  reputable  citizen,  endowed  with  wisdom  and  far- 
sightedness, and  possessing  faith  in  his  fellow-men,  sees  the 
particular  educational  need,  and  goes  courageously  to  work 
to  meet  that  need,  he  is  sure  to  have  followers.     He  soon 
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becomes  the  center  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  ready  to  do 
self-sacrificing  work.  The  problems  of  education  are  not 
generally  best  attacked  thru  the  medium  of  smoke-talks  and 
elaborate  dinners,  altho  one  might  think  so  from  the  preva- 
lence of  these  methods.  There  must  be  candid,  serious  study 
of  the  whole  situation  in  any  community  before  the  organiza- 
tion can  become  influential  or  effective. 

Speaking  more  specifically,  what  are  the  chief  ends  to  be 
attained  in  our  large  communities  which  call  for  voluntary, 
organized  effort? 

First,  these  great  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated 
must  be  federated  and  brought  into  close  co-operation.  That 
narrow  view  which  regards  the  church  as  responsible  for  one 
thing,  the  home  for  another,  and  the  school  for  still  another, 
must  be  dispelled  and  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are 
all  working,  or  should  be,  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Working,  to  be  sure,  in  different  ways  and  with  different 
means,  but  with  the  single  purpose  of  cultivating  the  ideal 
life  in  every  human  being.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
a  detailed  statement  of  how  these  forces  can  help  each  other. 
This  part  of  the  problem  is  not  difficult  when  once  people 
recognize  that  the  present  segregation  of  social  and  educa- 
tional interests  is  wasteful  and  unfruitful.  Hitherto,  if  there 
has  been  anything  wrong,  if  too  many  crimes  are  committed, 
or  young  men  and  women  do  not  readily  find  employment, 
the  fault  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  school,  when  the  real  trouble 
may  be  with  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  other  influences,  or  it 
may  be  because  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Second,  coincident  with  this  effort  to  bring  about  co- 
ordination and  unification  in  the  community  life  thru  its  great 
social  institutions,  there  should  be  an  earnest  effort  to  im- 
prove the  social  mind,  to  elevate  the  taste  and  appreciation 
respecting  books,  the  drama,  art,  music,  and  such  other  things 
as  afford  nutrition  to  the  higher  nature.  When  the  great 
issues  of  human  life  and  human  elevation  are  held  before  the 
public  mind,  there  never  fails  to  be  a  response  in  the  form 
of  a  truer  and  more  stable  public  sentiment.     These  ends 
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cannot  be  accomplished  in  times  of  storm  and  stress,  but  are 
the  result  of  quiet,  steady  growth  when  the  community  is  not 
rent  by  partisan  strife. 

The  program  here  outlined  would  not  in  its  results  be 
revolutionary  save  as  affects  the  attitudes  of  the  people  con- 
cerning educational  reform.  There  would  be  a  broader  per- 
spective and  a  larger  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  effort  for  broad 
and  liberal  education.  Moreover,  there  would  be,  naturally, 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken.  Let 
me  prove  this  by  referring  to  a  conference  of  societies  doing 
educational  work  recently  held  in  the  town  of  Brookline. 
These  organizations,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  many  of 
them  known  as  education  societies,  came  together  for  a  third 
annual  conference  in  May.  Brief  reports  were  made  by  their 
delegates  showing  what  had  been  done  during  the  past  year. 
It  appeared  that  while  the  primary  purpose  of  most  of  these 
societies  had  been  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  the  com- 
munity, the  field  in  which  they  had  worked  had  been  much 
broader  than  the  schools.  Nearly  all  had  tried  to  educate 
the  community  to  the  larger  aims  of  education  thru  lectures 
and  discussion.  Much  attention  had  been  given  to  inculcat- 
ing good  citizenship.  Vacation  school  for  backward  chil- 
dren had  been  treated.  Parents'  leagues  had  been  formed 
and  mothers'  meetings  were  reported.  Attention  had  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  self-government  in  the  schools  as  well 
as  to  affiliated  organizations  conducted  by  young  people. 
School  playgrounds  and  school  decoration  had  received  at- 
tention. Boys'  clubs  and  the  claims  of  the  domestic  arts 
in  the  school  were  reported. 

The  work  undertaken  by  a  single  society,  namely  that  of 
Brookline,  during  the  past  two  years,  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  child-study  committee  has 
regularly  held  mothers'  meetings  and  has  sustained  a  boys' 
club  in  a  section  of  the  town  where  it  is  most  needed.  The 
lecture  committee  co-operated  with  others  in  conducting  ex- 
cellent courses  of  lectures.  The  art  committee  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  for  the  schools  a  considerable  number  of 
gifts:  prints,  drawings,  and  photographs.     The  music  com- 
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mittee  has  provided  organ  recitals,  summer  open-air  con- 
certs, half  hours  of  music  in  the  schools,  and  for  one  year 
sustained  a  people's  singing  class.  The  science  committee 
gathered  valuable  household  statistics  relating  to  the  ordi- 
nary expense  of  home-keeping,  and,  with  funds  provided  by 
a  lecture  on  liquid  air,  secured  reference  books  and  valuable* 
photographs.  The  committee  on  physical  training  investi- 
gated and  reported  on  rules  for  good  health,  gathered  inter- 
esting statistics  concerning  recess  and  swimming,  and  con- 
ducted a  physical  examination  of  a  large  number  of  children. 
The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  town  had 
also  been  investigated.  The  school  library  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  town  to  establish  a  school  reference 
room  in  the  public  library  at  an  expense  of  live  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  portfolio  committee  made  collections  of  books, 
photographs,  and  prints,  which  have  been  properly  grouped 
in  portfolios  and  prepared  for  use  as  illustrative  material  in 
the  schools. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  this  society  is  that  its  member- 
ship has  included  people  from  all  the  churches  of  the  town, 
and  the  clergymen  have  been  among  the  most  active  mem- 
bers. After  five  years  of  discussion  and  efifort,  such  as  has 
been  indicated,  it  may  safely  be  afifirmed  that  there  is  a  much 
heartier  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  various 
forces  of  the  town  than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

This,  then,  is  a  movement,  now  fairly  under  way  in  this 
country,  which  promises  much  for  the  cause  of  education. 

To  have  education  esteemed  and  respected,  to  have  the 
leaders  lead,  to  invoke  the  best  citizenship  in  a  high  order 
of  social  service  which  shall  strengthen  the  higher  life  of 
young  and  old — this  is  the  object  for  which  this  paper  has 
been  written,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  those  ends  the  aid  and 
support  of  earnest  people  are  solicited. 

Samuel   T.    Button 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


IV 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography,  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  subject  of  school  in- 
struction, has  often  suffered  the  reproach  of  lacking  unity  and 
organization.  This  charge  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 
Altho  it  has  had  for  two  thousand  years  a  respectable  place 
among  the  various  fields  of  human  investigation,  and  has 
passed  thru  several  stages  of  evolution,  its  greatest  savants 
and  teachers  are  still  debating  its  ''  central  idea,"  the  limits  and 
content  of  its  subject-matter,  the  number  and  nature  of  its 
divisions  and  their  organic  relations  to  each  other. 

Primitive  geography  was  simple  and  consisted  in  locat- 
ing and  describing  the  varied  features  found  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  is  still  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  to  most  people  the  geography  of  a  region  is  ex- 
hausted when  they  have  learned  where  it  is  and  what  it  con- 
tains. Exploration,  discovery,  location,  and  description  were 
the  foundation  courses  of  geography,  and  without  them  there 
would  still  be  no  material  for  the  organization  of  a  science. 
Geography  first  became  scientific  upon  its  mathematical  side. 
The  need  of  fixing  accurately  the  position  of  important  places, 
and  of  determining  the  outline  and  area  of  land  and  water 
masses  became  apparent  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ  had  led  to  fairly  correct  measurements 
of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  the  use  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  in  the  construction  of  maps.  The  map  is 
the  peculiar  symbol  and  instrument  of  geography,  because  it 
expresses  as  nothing  else  can  the  essential  idea  of  geography, 
the  distribution  of  the  surface  features  of  the  earth. 

The  exploratory  stage  of  geography  culminated  in  the 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.    The  additions  made  to  geographic  knowledge  were 
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enormous,  but  the  vast  accumulation  of  raw  material  awaited 
the  master  mind  which  could  organize  it  into  a  science.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
created  the  new  science  of  physical  geography,  which  under- 
took not  only  to  locate  and  describe,  but  to  explain  and  account 
for,  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  The  range  of  Hum- 
boldt's knowledge  was  so  wide  that  the  subject  in  his  mind  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  limits.  This  tendency  to  diffuse- 
ness  was  corrected  by  Karl  Ritter,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  popularize  geography  as  a  branch  of  learning  in  the 
schools  and  to  show  its  intimate  relations  to  human  history 
and  institutions.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  study  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man,  and  organized  the  science  upon  that 
principle.  Apparently  Ritter  never  intended  to  restrict  the 
science  of  geography  to  the  single  relation  of  earth  and  man : 
he  only  emphasized  that  relation  above  all  others.  His  writ- 
ings abound  in  passages  which  express  the  broad  view  that 
''  geography  deals  with  the  globe  in  all  its  features,  phenomena, 
and  relations,  as  an  independent  unit.'*  The  zeal  of  Ritter's 
followers  in  England  and  America  has  led  to  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  principle,  hardened  into  a  dogma,  which  excludes 
from  geography  any  study  of  the  earth  apart  from  its  rela- 
tions to  human  institutions.  In  Germany  the  influence  of 
Oscar  Peschel  saved  the  schools  from  this  extreme  doctrine. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  modern  geography  includes 
within  its  purview  the  following  topics : 

(i)  The  earth  as  a  planet:  its  form,  dimensions,  motions, 
and  relations  to  the  sun.  This  is  the  astronomical  phase  of 
the  subject,  and  its  method  is  mathematical. 

(2)  The  land:  its  outline  and  relief,  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  its  surface  forms,  and  the  materials  and  structure  of 
the  earth  crust  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  sur- 
face forms.  This  is  the  geological  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
has  recently  developed  into  large  proportions,  forming  the  new 
science  of  geomorphology. 

(3)  The  sea:  its  form,  floor,  volume,  and  contents,  and  the 
properties  and  movements  of  sea  water. 

(4)  The  atmosphere:  its  properties,  conditions,  and  activi- 
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ties,  and  their  results  as  manifested  in  climate.     It  is  in  this 
department  that  geography  is  most  dependent  upon  physics. 

( 5 )  Plants  and  animals :  their  distribution  as  dependent 
upon  environment.     This  is  the  biological  phase  of  geography. 

(6)  Man:  the  distribution  and  movements  of  population; 
human  conditions,  industries,  and  occupations  as  determined 
by  land  and  water,  relief  and  climate,  natural  resources  and 
economic  products.  This  forms  the  physical  basis  of  history, 
sociology,  and  economics. 

However  elementary  or  exhaustive  may  be  our  knowledge 
of  any  of  these  groups  of  phenomena,  the  science  of  geography 
must  consist  in  a  synthesis  of  all  of  them,  in  a  study  of  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Evidently  the  number  of  relations 
which  exist  between  the  phenomena  of  the  same  group  and  be- 
tween the  different  groups  themselves  is  very  large,  probably 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  mind  to  grasp.  But  there  are  a 
few  major  relations  which  include  the  minor,  and  which  can  be 
made  clear  to  primary  students.  These  are  the  relations  of 
land  masses  and  ocean  basins,  the  relations  of  relief  and 
climate,  the  relations  of  plants  and  animals  to  relief  and  cli- 
mate, and  the  relations  of  man  to  his  whole  physical  environ- 
ment. They  form  a  cumulative  series  of  increasing  com- 
plexity everywhere  traversed  by  other  threads  of  relationship 
growing  out  of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
These  form  the  "  connected  chain  of  geographical  argument  of 
which  the  earth's  surface  and  man  are  the  terminal  links,"  the 
bridge  which  connects  the  purely  natural  sciences  with  the 
humanities.  It  is  evident  that  the  human  relation  is  but  one 
out  of  many  links  in  the  chain,  yet  it  is  the  last  link,  the  crown- 
ing relation,  without  which  the  argument  is  incomplete,  and 
its  largest  meaning  missed.  If  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of 
Mars  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  earth  before  the  advent  of  man 
he  would  have  found  enough  materials  for  a  science  of  geog- 
raphy to  occupy  him  during  several  centuries.  He  would  have 
found  the  round  earth,  lighted  and  warmed  by  the  sun,  diver- 
sified by  oceans  and  continents,  mountains  and  rivers,  and  in- 
habited by  a  million  forms  of  life.  If  he  had  observed  the 
distribution  of  all  these,  and  had  discovered  and  recorded  their 
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relations,  would  he  not  have  been  a  great  geographer?  Yet 
man  would  have  been  unmentioned  and  unknown.  If  a  man 
should  accomplish  a  similar  task  to-day,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it,  even  tho  he  should  omit  all  consideration  of 
human  affairs,  could  we  deny  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
geographer  ? 

The  innumerable  facts  which  modern  geography  holds  in 
solution  may  be  crystallized  along  the  thread  of  distribution,  or 
mutual  dependence  in  space,  and  this  is  the  normal  and  legiti- 
mate development  of  the  science  from  its  primitive  and  popu- 
lar form.  Probably  the  most  authoritative  definition  of  geog- 
raphy ever  made  was  formulated  by  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  at  Venice  in  188 1.  It  is  not  so  clear  and 
concise  as  an  American  educational  committee  would  have 
made  it,  but  it  manages  to  say  that  "  geography  includes  the 
study  of  the  surface  forms  of  the  earth  and  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  different  branches  of  the  organic  world,"  and  is 
distinguished  from  other  sciences  by  "  indicating  the  distribu- 
tion of  beings,  organic  and  inorganic,  upon  the  earth."  Pro- 
fessor Hettner  of  Leipsic  says,  ''  its  task  is  to  investigate  the 
distribution  of  phenomena  in  mutual  dependence."  Mr. 
Scott  Keltic  says: 

Geography  is  the  science  of  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  great 
features  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  all  that  it  sustains,  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal,  including  man  himself. 

These  expressions  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
view  held  by  a  large  number  of  European  geographers.  The 
idea  of  distribution  is  more  prominent  in  some  departments  of 
geography  than  in  others.  In  the  discussion  of  land  forms  it 
is  relatively  in  abeyance,  while  processes  and  forces  are 
brought  to  the  front.  In  the  atmosphere  everything  depends 
upon  the  distribution  of  insolation,  heat,  humidity,  and  rain- 
fall. The  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  constitutes  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  their  geography,  and, it  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant in  the  geography  of  man.  The  idea  of  distribution 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  geography,  because  it  is  its  very 
essence.  In  any  scheme  of  organization  it  must  be  recog- 
nized and  given  due  prominence. 
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In  America  the  Ritterian  view  almost  universally  prevails, 
and  geography  is  organized,  so  far  as  it  is  not  still  chaotic, 
around  the  central  idea  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Ritter's  great  pupil,  Arnold 
Guyot,  and  to  the  fact  that  school  geography  has  been  shaped 
more  in  accordance  with  educational  than  with  scientific  prin- 
ciples. This  predominance  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study 
ostensibly  relating  to  physical  nature  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of   Fifteen   to   be   necessary   and  entirely   justifiable. 

The  child  commences  with  what  is  nearest  to  his  interests,  and  pro- 
ceeds gradually  toward  what  is  remote  and  to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  therefore  the  first  central  idea  in  the 
study  of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Professor  John  Dewey  says : 

The  significance  of  geography  is  that  it  presents  the  earth  as  the  endur- 
ing home  of  the  occupations  of  man.  The  world,  without  its  relationship 
to  human  activity,  is  less  than  a  world.  It  is  thru  what  we  do  in  and  with 
the  world  that  we  read  its  meaning  and  measure  its  value. 

Whatever  advantages  such  a  presentation  of  geography  may 
possess,  it  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  beginning  the  subject 
at  the  top  and  attacking  first  that  which  is,  of  all  geographical 
problems,  the  most  complex.  It  is  the  problem  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  physical  environment  which  Ritter,  Guyot,  and 
Buckle  attacked,  but  failed  to  solve  because  they  did  not  com- 
prehend its  magnitude.  The  scientific  geographers  of  to-day 
no  longer  attempt  to  discover  how  the  earth  has  been  fitted  for 
the  home  of  man,  but,  first,  how  all  the  elements  and  forces  of 
nature  combine  and  interact  to  produce  the  present  conditions 
of  relief,  climate,  and  life;  second,  how  man  has  gradually, 
and  still  imperfectly,  become  adapted  to  these  various  condi- 
tions. 

In  order  to  see  even  the  simplest  relations  between  two 
things  the  student  must  know  something  about  both.  The 
grade  pupil  usually  fails  to  see  any  relations  in  geography  be- 
cause he  knows  too  little  about  the  physical  earth  to  under- 
stand its  relations  to  human  affairs.  An  examination  of  the 
best  text-books  of  ten  years  ago,  many  of  which  are  still  exten- 
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sively  used,  shows  that  15  to  25  pages  are  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  physical  earth,  and  100  to  140  pages  to  the 
political  divisions,  products,  people,  government,  education, 
religion,  customs,  and  history.  The  whole  is  almost  purely 
descriptive,  and  made  up  of  definitions  and  statements  of  fact, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation.  The  result  and  penalty 
of  treating  geography  too  exclusively  from  the  human  stand- 
point are  a  failure  to  present  the  relations  of  anything  to  any- 
thing else,  making  the  study  a  mere  memorizing  of  facts.  The 
text-books  of  Frye,  in  theit  fuller  treatment  of  physical  fea- 
tures and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  causal  relations,  were  revolu- 
tionary. School  geography  can  become  scientific  only  by 
giving  equal  attention  to  both  members  of  the  relation,  earth 
and  man.  This  has  been  successfully  done  by  Redway  and 
Hinman,  and  by  Tarr  and  McMurry,  largely  by  a  broad  treat- 
ment of  natural  resources,  products,  and  occupations. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  did  not  attempt  to  define  or  to 
organize  geography,  but  its  report,  by  insisting  upon  observa- 
tion, explanation,  field  and  laboratory  work,  and  the  use  of 
illustrative  material,  did  much  to  make  school  geography  more 
rational  and  scientific.  It  is  memorable  as  containing  the  first 
ofiicial  introduction  of  the  new  science  of  "  physiography." 
The  name  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate,  because  its  mean- 
ing is  uncertain,  its  usage  variable,  and  it  is  not  descriptive  of 
either  the  matter  or  the  method  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied.  In  England  it  is  used  with  considerable  propriety  to 
designate  an  elementary  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy,  as  applied  to  the  earth.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
geophysics,  and  forms  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
advanced  scientific  geography.  The  Committee  of  Ten  use  it 
to  designate  a  specialized  treatment  of  physical  geography  in 
which  an  extended  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  land 
forms  by  erosion  is  given  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  Of  the 
great  value  and  importance  of  geomorphology  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  places  the  geography  of  the  lands  upon  a  scien- 
tific foundation.  It  abolishes  the  divorce  between  geography 
and  geology,  and  enables  these  sciences  to  furnish  each  other 
mutual  help  and  substantial  support.     In  its  subject-matter  it 
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is  fascinating.  In  its  refinements  of  detail,  compact  organiza- 
tion, and  marvelous  precocity  of  growth  it  is  worthy  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  brilliant 
minds,  American  and  foreign,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
No  study  of  geography  which  does  not  give  to  the  science  of 
land  forms  a  prominent  place  can  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
representative  of  the  state  of  geographical  science.  Whether 
it  should  be  permitted  to  play  the  part  of  the  young  cuckoo  in 
the  nest,  and  to  oust,  one  by  one,  all  other  topics,  may  be  seri- 
ously questioned.  Yet  that  is  the  question  which  is  suggested 
by  the  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,^  and  still  more  strongly  by 
a  recent  article  of  Professor  W.  M.  Davis.^ 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  earth  as  a  globe,  the  ocean, 
the  air,  and  the  land  should  be  the  leading  subjects  of  the 
course,  of  which  the  first  should  occupy  the  least  time,  and  the 
others  should  have  an  increasingly  large  allowance,  in  the 
order  given.  ''  Adequate  treatment  of  the  features  of  the  land 
will  require  as  much  time  as  the  other  three  subjects  com- 
bined, and  it  may  be  more."  The  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  and  the  relation  of  human  conditions  to  their  physical 
environment  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  ''  by  incidental 
references  in  the  chapters  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the 
land,"  or  they  "  may  form  the  theme  of  a  supplementary  chap- 
ter, or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined."  Perhaps  these 
propositions  are  sufficiently  elastic,  and  may  be  accepted  with- 
out demur  or  serious  modification;  but  to  many  teachers  they 
seem  to  mark  the  extreme  limits  to  w^hich,  in  the  interests  of 
geographic  science  and  its  students,  the  process  of  ouster  ought 
to  be  carried.  But  Professor  Davis  takes  a  long  step  forward 
in  that  direction  by  laying  down  the  law,  hard  an4  fast,  that 
"  plants,  animals,  and  man  should  not  be  given  special  chap- 
ters for  themselves  in  the  modern  limitation  of  the  contents  of 
physical  geography."  In  support  of  this  position  he  urges  the 
following  considerations : 

^  Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  1899,  p.  770. 
'  School  Review,    September,   1900. 
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The  necessity  for  the  study  of  man  comes  largely  because  the  treat- 
ment of  geography  proper  has  been  too  empirical  and  unintelligent ;  when 
this  old  fashion  is  corrected  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  chapter  on  man  in 
physical  geography.  Plants  and  animals  are  properly  subjects  for  zoology 
and  botany  ;  their  structural  features  and  their  classification  cannot  be 
taught  merely  as  chapters  in  another  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  palms 
and  pines,  elephants  and  polar  bears  may  be  freely  mentioned  as  exhibiting 
in  their  distribution  the  effects  of  climatic  control ;  wheat-  and  corn-fields  are 
appropriate  products  of  the  rich  soil  on  our  prairies,  in  contrast  to  the  forests 
which  grow  on  the  stony  soils  of  our  Appalachian  mountains  and  up- 
lands. It  is  not  necessary  to  have  studied  the  biological  relations  of  these 
organic  forms  in  order  to  make  intelligent  use  of  them  as  illustrations  of 
the  effect  of  environment.  But  the  actual  distribution  of  useful  plants  and 
animals  is  strictly  a  geographical  subject,  and  no  intelligent  or  effective 
treatment  of  political  or  economic  geography  can  be  reached  if  the  facts  of 
distribution  are  omitted  from  it. 

This  paragraph  seems  to  lack  something  of  the  aptness  and 
perspicacity  which  are  characteristic  of  the  writing  of  its  au- 
thor. It  is  hard  to  find  in  it  any  argument  which  appHes  to 
the  proposition.  It  fails  to  explain  how  the  presence  of  a 
chapter  on  man  makes  geography  empirical  and  unintelligent, 
or  how  its  omission  will  make  geography  less  so.  Unques- 
tionably the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  animals 
are  properly  subjects  for  botany  and  zoology,  and  cannot  be 
taught  as  chapters  in  another  subject;  but  why  is  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  their  distribution  in  relation  to  relief,  soil,  climate, 
and  depth,  temperature,  and  salinity  of  water  more  objection- 
able than  a  chapter  or  section  on  the  distribution  of  volcanoes 
or  coral  islands?  If  structure  and  classification  cannot  be 
taught  as  chapters  in  another  subject,  neither  can  distribution 
be  taught  as  -paragraphs  in  chapters  on  other  subjects.  Would 
Professor  Davis  teach  that  wheat  and  corn  are  products  of  the 
prairies  and  forests  of  the  mountains,  simply  as  facts,  without 
offering  any  explanation  of  them?  Why  should  the  student 
be  restricted  to  the  actual  distribution  of  useful  plants  and  ani- 
mals? Why  is  not  the  distribution  of  useless  plants  and 
animals,  if  there  are  such,  a  geographical  subject?  Do  they 
not  also  illustrate  the  effect  of  physiographic  and  climatic  con- 
trol ?  Professor  Davis's  sentence  on  this  subject  sounds  a  little 
**  old-fashioned."  Are  not  the  facts  of  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  life  as  important  factors  in  the  physi- 
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cal  environment  of  man,  and  therefore  as  properly  facts  of 
physical  geography,  as  the  wearing  away  of  the  land  surface  or 
the  development  of  drainage  systems?  If  they  are,  how  can 
one  set  of  facts  and  complex  relations  be  adequately  and  clearly 
treated  in  occasional,  incidental  paragraphs,  while  the  other 
set  requires  several  chapters?  So  far  as  can  be  discovered 
from  the  article,  the  exclusion  from  physical  geography  of 
chapters  on  plants,  animals,  and  man  rests  solely  on  the  indi- 
vidual opinion  of  Professor  Davis.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
respect  which  teachers  of  geography,  including  the  writer,  have 
for  his  opinions  generally,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  fol- 
low him  in  this,  unless  more  cogent  reasons  can  be  presented. 

Of  physical  geography  abroad  Professor  Davis  remarks  that 
a  wide  diversity  exists  as  to  limitation  of  content,  and  that 
absence  of  proper  limitation  is  most  apparent  in  the  "  physiog- 
raphy "  of  the  South  Kensington  examinations  in  England, 
"  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
stars  and  nebulae,  evidently  because  of  the  presence  of  an 
astronomer  on  the  committee  in  charge."  As  previously 
noticed,  the  text-books  of  physiography  written  to  prepare 
students  for  these  examinations  do  not  pretend  to  be  text-books 
of  physical  geography,  but  rather  of  geophysics.  One  of  the 
best  text-books  of  physical  geography  from  an  English  source 
is  Mill's  Realm  of  nature.  This  book  devotes  48  pages  to 
general  science,  13  pages  to  the  solar  system,  34  pages  to  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  59  pages  to  the  atmosphere,  57  pages  to  the 
ocean,  91  pages  to  the  land,  19  pages  to  plants  and  animals, 
and  18  pages  to  man.  It  requires  only  the  omission  of  the 
matter  on  general  science  and  the  solar  system  to  convert  it 
into  a  fairly  well-balanced  text-book  of  physical  geography. 
Huxley's  preface  to  his  Physiography  is  quoted  to  justify  the 
sort  of  physical  geography  which  Professor  Davis's  committee 
recommend.  Is  it  not  entirely  feasible  to  prepare  a  text-book 
which  shall  "  help  the  child  to  understand  the  ordnance  map  of 
his  own  county,  shall  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  brook  which 
runs  thru  his  village,  shall  lead  him  to  see  the  place  in  nature 
of  his  own  district,  and  shall  bring  him,  step  by  step,  to  the 
conviction  that  to  attain  to  even  an  elementary  conception  of 
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what  goes  on  in  his  parish,  he  must  know  something  about  the 
universe  " — is  it  not  possible  for  a  text-book  to  contain  a  large 
measure  of  those  good  things  which  Huxley  stands  for,  and 
not  omit  chapters  on  plants,  animals,  and  men  ? 

Concerning  German  and  French  schoolbooks.  Professor 
Davis  says  that  an  explanatory  treatment  is  usually  applied, 
but  that  applied  treatment  (that  is,  application  to  human 
affairs),  is  almost  universally  lacking. 

Its  omission  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  German  books,  whose 
comprehensive  thoroness  is  often  remarked,  but  whose  plan  would  place 
them  rather  under  the  head  of  terrestrial  physics  than  under  physical  geog- 
raphy, as  here  defined. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  Professor  Davis  makes  the  ex- 
traordinary claim  that 

when  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  reach  the  stage  of  general  and  practical  application,  physical 
geography  will  be  better  organized  than  in  Europe. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Physical  Geography,  as  appointed,  con- 
sisted of  nine  members,  but  the  report  is  signed  only  by  the 
five  who  were  present  at  its  meeting,  of  whom  Professor  Davis 
was  one.  Hence  it  seems  that  these  five  gentlemen  have  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  subject  of  physical  geography,  giv- 
ing it  a  definition  which  does  not  conform  to  any  existing  text- 
book (except  possibly  one),  and  which  is  not  recognized  by 
the  authorities  of  American,  English,  French,  or  German 
schools.  In  the  light  of  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  professors,  teachers,  and  students  of  geography 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  up  to  the  present  time,  the  subject 
defined  by  Professor  Davis  is  not  physical  geography,  but  is 
rather  a  specialized  study  of  land  forms.  The  eccentricities  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  members  is  an  eminent  geomorphologist. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  opinions 
of  Professor  Davis  should  be  considered  on  their  merits.  The 
geographical  argument  has  never  been  better  stated  than  by 
Mr.  Mackinder,  Reader  in  Geography  at  the  University  oi 
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Oxford,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geographical  Section 
of  the  British  Association.^ 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  geomorphology — the  half-artistic,  half- 
genetic  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  lithosphere.  The  second  chapter 
might  be  entitled  geophysiology  ;  it  postulates  a  knowledge  of  geomorphol- 
ogy  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sections — oceanography  and  climatology. 
At  the  head  of  the  third  and  last  chapter  is  the  word  biogeography — the 
geography  of  organic  communities  and  their  environments.  It  has  three 
sections — phytogeography,  or  the  geography  of  plants  ;  zoogeography,  or 
the  geography  of  animals  ;  and  anthropogeography,  or  the  geography  of 
men.  This  chapter  postulates  all  that  has  preceded,  and  within  the  chapter 
itself  each  later  section  presupposes  whatever  has  gone  before.  To  each 
later  section  and  chapter  there  is  an  appendix,  dealing  with  the  reaction  of 
the  newly  introduced  element  on  the  elements  which  have  been  considered 
earlier. 

The  common  division  of  geography  into  mathematical, 
physical,  and  political  is,  as  Ritter  long  ago  pointed  out, 
neither  natural  nor  happy.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms, 
mathematical  geography  should  deal  with  geodesy,  or  measure- 
ments of  the  earth,  and  cartography,  or  map  projections;  physi- 
cal geography  with  everything  except  the  products  of  human 
intelligence;  and  political  geography  with  states  and  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Mackinder  notes  that  the  facts  of  geography  are 
capable  of  two  kinds  of  treatment. 

We  may  consider  the  phenomena  of  a  given  type  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
as  rivers,  mountains,  cities ;  or  we  may  discuss  the  phenomena  of  all  types 
in  a  given  part  of  the  globe,  as  Ireland,  Italy,  or  Australia. 

The  first  gives  rise  to  general  geography,  the  second  to 
regional  geography.  In  fact,  until  recently,  the  geography 
taught  in  the  grades  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  man,  and 
the  treatment  has  been  almost  entirely  regional.  That  has 
been  called  "  geography."  In  the  high  school  general  geog- 
raphy, paying  relatively  little  attention  to  man,  has  been  taught 
under  the  name  of  "physical  geography."  There  are  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  geography  in  the  grades  should  remain  pre- 
dominantly regional,  but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the 
study  of  general  geography,  begun  in  the  grades,  should  not 
be  extended  in  the  high  school  to  include  man  as  well  as  his 
physical  environment.     No  adequate  text-book  on  the  general 

•  Geographical  journal ^  vol.  vi.  p.  375. 
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geography  of  man,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  ever  been 
pubhshed.  The  Httle  book,  Man  and  his  work,  by  the  Herbert- 
sons,  is  an  essay  in  that  direction.  A  broad  discussion  by  a 
master  mind  of  human  industries  and  institutions,  of  centers 
of  population  and  routes  of  travel,  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, of  customs  and  religions  as  related  to  physical  en- 
vironment and  in  their  distribution  over  the  whole  earth, 
would  be  fascinating  and  fruitful  beyond  measure.  Perhaps 
the  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  a  work,  br  the  high  schools 
for  such  a  text-book,  but  it  is  in  that  direction  that  high-school 
geography  might  naturally  develop.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  geography  taught  in  the  high  school  should  become 
more  general  rather  than  more  special. 

The  best  place  for  specialization  in  geomorphology,  meteo- 
rology, ecology,  ethnology,  or  any  of  the  other  sciences  allied 
to  geography,  is  in  the  college  or  university.  Certainly  it  is 
inappropriate  for  the  first  year  in  the  high  school,  where  Pro- 
fessor Davis's  committee  prefer  to  place  the  course  in  physical 
geography.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  study 
in  the  high-school  course  is  sustained  in  the  report  by  extended 
and  valid  argument.     But  if 

it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  pupils  to  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
or  thereabouts,  without  attaining  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the  earth 
that  physical  geography,  of  all  subjects,  gives, 

it  would  be  inconsistent  as  well  as  unwis6  to  harrow  and 
specialize  the  physical  geography  in  the  manner  which  Pro- 
fessor Davis  prescribes.  Rather  the  view  of  the  earth  there 
given  ought  to  be  made  broader.  It  is  the  only  view  which 
the  large  majority  of  students  will  ever  get,  for  probably  not 
five  per  cent,  of  them  go  to  college.  An  extension  of  the 
general  method  of  treatment  to  the  whole  range  of  geographic 
science,  from  the  earth's  surface  to  man,  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  give  to  geography  a  systematic  argument,  and 
that  consistency  and  completeness  of  organization,  the 
lack  of  which  has  made  it  almost  an  outcast  and  a  pariah 
among  sciences.  The  broadened  view  here  contemplated  does 
not  imply  that  it  should  be  made  up  of  generalizations,  and 
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therefore  vague  and  lacking  in  thoro  and  adequate  treatment 
of  any  subject.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  all  the 
features  and  phenomena  of  any  group  over  the  whole  earth,  or 
any  particular  portion  of  the  earth,  but  the  best  types  of  each 
group  should  be  discussed  with  sufficient  fullness  of  detail  to 
enable  the  student  to  see  for  himself  the  principles  involved, 
the  kind  of  facts  upon  which  the  generalizations  are  based,  and 
the  application  of  the  laws  to  similar  phenomena  wherever 
found.  Each  group  would  be  treated  systematically  in  its 
own  chapter  or  section,  while  the  relations  of  the  groups  to 
each  other  would  'knit  the  whole  together  in  organic  unity. 
In  place  of  a  deformed  and  one-sided  physical  geography,  we 
would  have  a  symmetrical  and  fully  developed  general  geog- 
raphy. There  would  be  room  in  it  for  field  and  laboratory 
work,  for  explanation  of  causes,  for  tracing  relations,  for 
manifestation  of  controls,  for  prediction  of  results,  for  applica- 
tion of  laws,  and  for  the  reactions  of  each  geographic  group, 
not  only  upon  human  affairs,  but  upon  all  the  other  groups. 
The  subject  would  be  susceptible  of  an  elementary,  an  ad- 
vanced, or  an  exhaustive  treatment,  and  the  last  would  be  more 
voluminous  than  the  Allgemeine  Erdkunde  of  Hann.  While 
constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  phenomena 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  need  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal 
and  crown  of  geographic  science,  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man.  It  would  make  the  predominance  of  that  relation  more 
clear  by  placing  it  in  its  true  position  and  perspective  among 
the  other  geographic  relations.  When  this  kind  of  geography 
is  written,  published,  taught,  and  studied  in  any  country,  the 
science  will  be  better  organized  than  it  now  is  anywhere,  and 
the  dream  of  Ritter,  that  "  the  earth  in  all  its  parts  must  be 
known  in  all  its  relations,"  will  come  true. 

Charles  R.  Dryer 
State  Normal  School, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


V 
ELECTIVE    STUDIES    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  elective  systems,  radically  distinct 
in  character.  The  first  may  be  called  the  elective  system; 
the  second  may  be  called  the  elective  system:  i.  e.,  the  first  puts 
the  emphasis  on  system;  the  second  on  election.  The  first 
encourages  a  discriminating  choice,  within  clearly  defined 
limits,  of  a  well-ordered  curriculum;  the  second  opens  the 
door  wide  to  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  studies.  With 
the  first  I  have  no  quarrel;  the  second  I  believe  to  be  mis- 
chievous.    I  proceed  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  each. 

In  March,  1898,  my  friend  and  associate.  Dr.  Samuel 
Thurber,  who  invests  every  subject  that  he  touches  with  the 
imfailing  charm  of  his  literary  style,  and  sO'  for  the  moment 
carries  us  away  captive  despite  our  convictions,  said,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  ''  The 
public  high  school  has  very  happily  been  characterized  as 
the  people's  college  ...  At  a  certain  period  young  men  and 
women  are  ready  for  mature  studies,  whether  they  have 
passed  thru  the  lower  grades  or  not — however  they  fare  under 
the  ordeal  of  examination.  .  .  Nearly  all  the  combinations 
which  constitute  our  courses  are  merely  aggregations  or  ag- 
glutinations of  elements,  and  can  easily  be  shaken  apart.  The 
course  in  each  school  is  therefore  apparently  an  arbitrary 
thing,  impossible  to  conceive  as  having  a  basis  in  a  well- 
ordered  philosophy  of  education.  .  .  The  existing  high 
school,  with  its  courses  entirely  thrown  away;  with  full  free- 
dom to  take  one  study  or  more;  with  provision  of  hours  to 
suit  the  needs  of  workers;  with  liberty  to  come  and  go  as 
occasions  of  the  work  require;  with  instruction  adapted  to  un- 
educated adults  and  adolescents,  if  such  ofifer  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  school-trained  youth — with  these  modifications  of 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Headmasters'  Association,  December  26,  1900. 
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its  present  rigid  system,  the  high  school  begins  to  be,  veri- 
tably, the  people's  college." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Thurber's  paper,  Mr. 
George  H.  Martin  of  the  Boston  board  of  supervisors,  a  gen- 
tleman who  touches  no  educational  subject  that  he  does  not 
illumine  by  the  cogency  of  his  argument  and  the  aptness  of 
his  illustrations,  said:  ''  My  sympathies  are  very  decidedly 
and  heartily  with  Mr.  Thurber  in  the  most  extreme  conclu- 
sions of  his  paper."  Illustrating  his  position  by  the  New 
England  academy  of  fifty  years  ago,  he  said:  "  It  was  con- 
sidered a  very  decided  advantage  to  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  have  spent  a  term,  or  a  year,  or  several  years  at 
that  institution,  studying  along  lines  not  correlated  at  all,  but 
in  the  study  of  subjects  chosen  entirely  from  personal  con- 
siderations. .  .  An  elective  course''  he  added,  ''  may  be  as 
unattractive  and  burdensome  as  a  course  without  any  election. 
I  may  want  my  child  not  to  take  an  elective  commercial 
course,  or  an  elective  classical  course,  or  an  elective  English 
course,  but  to  elect  something  out  of  each  of  them,  and  make 
up  a  course  that  shall  suit  my  own  taste.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  have  that  privilege.  .  .  The  idea  of  sym- 
metry in  education  has  gone  by." 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  1900,  Super- 
intendent Seaver  of  Boston,  under  whose  trusted  edu- 
cational leadership  I  have  counted  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  work  for  a  score  of  years,  writes  as  follows:  ''  The 
high  school  of  the  twentieth  century  will  offer  many  branches 
of  study  freely  open  to  all  to  choose  from;  and  each  student 
will  frame  his  own  course  by  choosing  what  branches  he 
pleases,  as  many  or  few  as  he  pleases,  and  for  as  many  years 
as  he  may  find  convenient.  This  choice  will  not  be  made  at 
random;  it  will  be  made  in  consultation  with  parents  and 
tmder  the  wise  advice  and  guidance  of  teachers,  but  not  under 
their  compulsion.  .  .  Thus  every  student  will  largely  assume 
the  direction  of  his  own  studies.  The  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing little  or  much  of  his  opportunities  will  rest  chiefly  with 
him;  and  perhaps  a  lively  sense  of  this  responsibiHty  is  the 
best  result  of  throwing  studies  open  to  Fis  free  choice." 
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It  will  be  recognized  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Thurber,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Seaver  are  substantially  identical;  that  they 
all  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  advocate  absolute  free- 
dom of  choice  of  studies  by  the  individual  pupil — the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  personal  considerations.  This  negation 
of  system  may  perhaps  not  inappropriately  be  called  elective 
chaos,  a  designation  which  requires  no  explanation;  or  it  may 
be  called  philosophical  anarchism,  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
explain. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1898,  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  a 
former  pupil  of  mine,  whom  I  remember  as  a  boy  of  unusual 
promise,  and  whom  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review 
now  speaks  of  as  the  most  prominent  representative  of  philo- 
sophical anarchism  in  this  country,  wrote  as  follows  in  the 
pages  of  that  publication:  "  So  far  as  education  is  connected 
with  what  is  commonly  called  the  *  general  intelligence '  of 
the  public,  the  anarchistic  idea  is  that  the  most  intelligent 
public  is  the  public  which  is  educated  to  know  how  to  do  what 
it  wants  to  do.  The  people  may  always  be  trusted  to  find 
out  the  means  to  provide  for  the  instruction  they  desire.  To 
be  worth  anything,  the  education  must  come  as  the  supply  re- 
sponsive to  demand.  .  .  As  to  what  education  a  child  should 
have,  the  answer  is,  the  education  that  it  wants.  .  .  Per- 
haps the  main  criticism  that  I  would  make  against  the  public- 
school  system  is  that  it  lays  down  one  program  for  all;  it  fits 
Procrustes  to  the  bed  instead  of  the  bed  to  Procrustes.  As 
to  whether  or  not  children  are  compelled  to  study  too  hard, 
it  may  be  said  that  any  child  studies  too  hard  who  studies 
more  than  it  wants  to.  I  claim  that  all  children,  by  nature, 
like  to  study  if  they  are  not  compelled  to.  A  child  begins 
to  study  as  soon  as  it  opens  its  eyes.  There  is  no  need  of 
discipline  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  child.  Let  the  child 
follow  its  bent  and  learn  what  it  wants  to.  .  .  I  make  the 
same  criticism  against  the  present  educational  system  that 
I  make  against  all  government  institutions:  they  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  incompetency,  carelessness,  overdrill,  too 
much  regimentation,  too  little  spontaneitv.  too  little  recog- 
nition of  the  individual — everything  run  in  the  same  mold.'' 
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From  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Tucker's  statement  of  be- 
lief, it  will  be  clear  that  Mr.  Thurber,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Seaver, 
and  Mr.  Tucker  are  all  laborers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and 
that  the  principle  they  are  all  striving  to  engraft  on  our  sec- 
ondary-school system  is  philosophical  anarchism. 

Now  what  is  the  trouble  with  this  educational  platform? 
The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  rests  on  several  mistaken  as- 
sumptions: 

(i)  The  gentlemen  from  whose  writings  I  have  quoted 
assume  that,  in  a  system  of  education  supported  by  public 
taxation,  the  community,  the  state,  has  no  rights,  but  that  the 
individual  is  supreme.  If  it  be  argued,  as  conceivably  it  may 
be,  that  the  interests  of  the  community  are  best  served  where 
each  individual  is  stimulated  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  special  aptitudes  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed  by  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  his  other  powers, 
I  answer  that  history  furnishes  no  basis  for  any  such  belief. 
It  is  not  unbalanced  specialists,  but  men,  that  constitute  the 
strength  of  a  state.  Would  Prussia  have  risen  from  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  Jena,  or  would  France  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  Sedan,  by  leaving  the  shaping  of  secondary 
education  to  the  initiative  of  untrained  adolescents?  By  no 
means.  The  leaders  of  educational  reform  in  those  nations 
sought  out  the  soundest  thought,  the  ripest  wisdom,  and  the 
richest  experience  they  could  find,  and  crystallized  them  into 
courses  of  study. 

(2)  They  assume  that  crude  youth  of  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  have  in  advance  no  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  among  which  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  who 
have  almost  no  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  who  in  many 
cases  come  from  families  in  which  there  is  not,  and  has  not 
been  for  generations,  the  faintest  trace  of  culture,  are  com- 
petent to  direct  their  own  studies.  Dr.  Parmenter,  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  Boston,  recently  put  certain 
questions  to  the  twenty-two  members  of  his  fourth-year  class, 
and  received  from  them  written  answers.  One  would  ex- 
pect from  mature  fourth-year  pupils  of  such  a  school,  if  from 
any  young  persons,  conscious  fitness  to  make  an  intelligent 
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choice.  Two  of  Dr.  Parmenter's  questions  were:  ''  Recall, 
if  possible,  your  exact  mental  attitude  toward  physics  before 
you  studied  it,  and  toward  modern  English  history,  and  state 
to  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  you  were  then  qualified  to 
choose  between  the  two."  Seventeen  thought  they  were  not 
qualified  to  make  the  choice;  five  thought  they  were  qualified. 
"  Are  you  now  better  qualified  to  choose?  "  Twenty-one 
answered  yes;  one  answered  no. 

(3)  These  gentlemen  assume  that,  if  the  young  people 
themselves  are  incompetent  to  choos^^  their  studies  intelli- 
gently, their  parents  are  competent,  and  the  young  people 
will  accept  the  choices  of  their  parents.  Now,  some  parents 
are  undoubtedly  competent  to  guide  their  children  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  and  have  so  trained  their  children  that  the 
children  will  confidently  accept  their  guidance.  But  we  all 
know  that  very  many  parents  are  utterly  incompetent  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice;  and  that  many  others,  trained  by  a  long 
course  of  domestic  discipline,  will  dutifully  accept  the  de- 
cisions of  their  children. 

(4)  They  assume  that,  if  both  pupils  and  parents  are  in- 
competent, or  disinclined,  to  direct  the  choice  of  studies,  the 
principal  of  a  school  of  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
pupils,  who,  burdened  as  he  is  with  the  cares  of  administra- 
tion, does  but  little  teaching  himself,  and  so  does  not  come 
into  intimate  personal  relations  with  the  pupils  under  his  gen- 
eral charge;  or  that  departmental  teachers,  who  teach  one  or 
two  subjects  only,  and  these  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
who  perhaps  are  without  a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  the 
view  they  take  of  the  relation  of  their  special  subject  to  the 
general  aims  of  education — that  such  principals  and  teachers 
can  adjust  themselves  perfectly  to  individual  needs  and  apti- 
tudes and  wisely  guide  the  choices  of  their  pupils;  and  that, 
while  all  the  necessary  personal  consultations  are  going  on, 
the  framing  of  the  program  of  recitations,  and  the  regular 
work  of  the  school,  can  afford  to  wait. 

(5)  They  assume  that  the  pupil  who  elects  the  studies  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter  is  mak- 
ing a  free  choice  of  subjects  suited  to  his  individual  needs; 
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but  he  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  merely  accepting 
domination  from  without  instead  of  domination  from  within. 
He  is  choosing  a  curriculum  imposed  by  the  college  instead 
of  a  curriculum  imposed  by  the  school.  If,  in  reply  to  this, 
it  be  said  that  there  are  many  ways  of  entering  the  same  col- 
lege, I  answer  that  there  is  no  way  of  entering  any  reputable 
college  that  does  not  involve  a  choice  among  curricula  rather 
than  a  choice  among  individual  subjects;  for  no  reputable 
college,  whatever  the  freedom  of  election  it  allows  within  its 
own  domain,  has  yet  committed  the  folly  of  accepting  as  a 
foundation  for  its  work  a  collection  of  subjects  that  did  not 
include  representative  subjects  from  several  distinct  depart- 
ments. 

(6)  They  assume  that  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  pupil  in  early  youth  on  a  few  subjects  for  which  he 
fancies  that  he  has  special  aptitude,  or  in  which  he  takes 
special  interest,  or  of  which  he  expects  ultimately  to  make 
practical  use,  is  better  for  him  than  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  his  powers.  '^  The  idea  of  symmetry  in  educa- 
tion has  gone  by,"  says  Mr.  Martin.  ''  Vhy,"  says  Mr. 
Seaver,  "  should  the  high-school  pupil  be  required  to  study 
subjects  in  which  he  takes  no  interest,  or  for  which  he  thinks- 
he  will  have  no  practical  use?  Is  it  that  he  may  get  an  all- 
round  education,  or  that  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  grow 
narrow-minded  or  mentally  one-sided,  or  that  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  may  be  fully  and  harmoniously  developed?  But 
in  the  twentieth  century  such  questions  and  answers  will  in- 
terest people  no  more.  The  important  practical  needs  of  in- 
dividuals will  not  be  ignored  for  the  sake  of  a  theoretical  com- 
pleteness or  harmony  in  their  plans  of  study."  Now,  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  idea  of  *'  fully  and  harmoniously  develop- 
ing the  mind,"  thru  education,  "  interests  people  no  more." 
I  find  a  sounder  view  of  education,  and  a  truer  forecast  of 
the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  inspiring  battle  cry 
of  those  who  fought  and  won  the  campaign  for  manual  train- 
ing: ''  Put  the  whole  boy  to  school!  "  It  is  just  in  this  abrupt 
and  irrational  break  with  the  past  that  tEe  fatal  error  of  the 
views  I  am  opposing  lies.  Whatever  we  have  learned  by  study 
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and  experiment  in  the  domain  of  education, — for  example, 
about  the  true  order  of  studies,  the  relative  educational  values 
of  different  subjects,  the  laws  of  mental  development,  etc., — 
all  this  is  to  be  brushed  aside  as  so  much  rubbish,  and  we  are 
to  start  anew  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  unfettered 
fancies  of  youth!  I  cannot  follow  the  twentieth-century 
iconoclasts. 

(7)  They  assume  that  the  likenesses  that  bind  young  peo- 
ple together  are  so  insignificant,  and  the  differences  that  sep- 
arate them  are  so  vital,  that  freedom  of  choice  among  cur- 
ricula affords  inadequate  recognition  of  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals, and  that  absolute  freedom  of  election  among  subjects 
should  be  accorded.  Let  us  not  then  stop  with"  the  free  elec- 
tion of  studies;  but  let  us  logically  and  boldly  take  the  next 
step  forward  in  education  and  educate  our  young  people  in 
<:ells  instead  of  in  classrooms. 

(8)  Finally,  they  assume  that  average  boys  and  girls  can 
be  left  to  choose  attractive  studies  and  to  reject  distasteful 
ones  without  experiencing  as  a  result  a  weakening  of  the  will 
and  a  loosening  of  the  moral  fiber.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an 
alarmist,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  predict  how  soon  the  edu- 
cational pendulum,  which  seems  now  to  be  swinging  rapidly 
along  the  arc  whose  limit  is  absolute  freedom  of  election,  will 
begin  to  retrace  the  curve  of  oscillation;  but  to  my  mind  the 
present  outlook  in  secondary  education  is  not  a  cheering  one. 
I  do  not  believe  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  forced  to  take 
studies  because  they  are  hard  and  distasteful,  but  I  do  believe 
that  they  should  be  trained  to  do  their  duty  even  if  their  duty 
is  hard  and  distasteful.  I  do  not  forget  that  boys  and  girls, 
in  common  with  men  and  women,  cheerfully  do  many  dis- 
agreeable things  under  the  inspiration  of  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, just  as  Homer's  warriors,  little  tho  they  relish  pain, 
are  animated  by  the  joy  of  battle  in  the  hope  of  victory;  but 
plain  everyday  living  is  largely  made  up  of  duties  that  must 
be  done  not  under  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, but  under  the  sustaining  power  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; and  strength  of  will,  an  abiding  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  duty  are  not  the  normal  product 
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of  a  self-indulgent  choice  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance. 

There  are  other  mistaken  assumptions  in  the  views  I  have 
considered,  but  let  these  suffice.  I  pass  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  that  kind  of  application  of  the  principle  of  election 
which  puts  the  emphasis  on  system  rather  than  on  election, 
and  which  therefore  may  justly  claim  to  be  called  an  elective 
system. 

In  1896  Dr.  Harris,  in  an  address  on  the  ^'  Necessity  for  five 
co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  in  the  schools,"  delivered  before 
the  Department  of  vSuperintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  thus  expounded  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen:  "The  studies  of  the  school  fall  naturally 
into  five  co-ordinate  groups.  These  five  co-ordinate  groups 
are,  first,  mathematics  and  physics;  second,  biology,  includ- 
ing chiefly  the  plant  and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art, 
including  chiefly  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth, 
grammar  and  the  technical  and  scientific  study  of  language; 
fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  {>olitical,  and  social 
institutions.  Each  of  these  groups  should  be  represented  in 
the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  type  suited  to  the  age 
and  previous  training  of  the  pupils.  .  :  Specializing  should 
follow  a  course  of  study  for  culture  in  which  the  symmetrical 
whole  of  human  learning  and  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the 
soul  should  be  considered.  From  the  primary  school,  there- 
fore, on  thru  the  academic  course  of  the  college,  there  should 
be  symmetry  and  five  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  repre- 
sented at  each  part  of  the  course — at  least  in  each  year,  altho 
perhaps  not  thruout  each  part  of  the  year." 

According  to  Dr.  Harris,  therefore,  writing  as  the  ex- 
pounder and  defender  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen, there  should  be  in  secondary  schools  not  a  free  choice 
of  studies,  but  only  a  choice  between  alternative  studies  in- 
cluded within  the  several  groups  deemed  essential  in  a  sym- 
metrical curriculum  that  has  culture,  as  distinct  from  profes- 
sional training,  for  its  aim. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  after 
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several  years  of  investigation  of  the  subject  committed  to  it;, 
presented  a  report,  which  has  been  widely  and  warmly  com- 
mended for  its  unhesitating  indorsement  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple in  secondary  education.  The  following  paragraphs, 
in  which  the  term  ''  constant  "  means  a  prescribed  study,  and 
the  term  ''  unit  "  means  a  subject  pursued  four  periods  a  week 
for  one  year,  are  taken  from  that  report: 

Resolved,  That  while  the  committee  .  .  .  recognizes  the  principle  of 
large  liberty  to  the  students  in  secondary  schools,  it  does  not  believe  in  unlim- 
ited election,  but  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  certain  number  of  constants 
in  all  secondary  schools  and  in  all  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  constants 
be  recognized  in  the  following  proportion,  namely  :  four  units  in  foreign 
languages  (no  language  accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two  units  in 
mathematics,  two  in  English,  one  in  history,  and  one  in  science. 

You  will  note  that  the  Committee  on  College  Require- 
ments, tho  more  liberal  in  its  recommendations  than  Dr. 
Harris,  expressly  rules  out  unlimited  election,  and  insists  on 
the  inclusion  of  prescribed  studies;  it  also,  in  agreement  with 
Dr.  Harris,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  training  in  five  de- 
partments. 

Again,  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College,  who,  in  fram- 
ing the  recently  adopted  scheme  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  that  institution,  intended  also  to  influence  for  good 
the  curricula  of  secondary  schools,  have  given  eighteen 
points,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-six,  to  subjects  that  are  either 
absolutely  prescribed  or  are  to  be  chosen  from  prescribed 
alternatives;  and  only  eight  points  to  subjects  that  are  open 
to  free  election.  "  The  basal  idea  of  the  scheme  of  admis- 
sion requirements,"  says  Professor  Hart,  "  is  that  every  candi- 
date for  college  shall  have  a  foundation  in  each  of  the  groups 
which  may  be  considered  fundamental,  namely,  his  mother 
tongue,  an  ancient  language,  a  modern  language,  history, 
mathematics,  and  an  observational  science."  Here,  again,  a 
free  choice  of  subjects  is  made  impossible,  and  the  inclusion 
in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools  of  subjects  representing 
several  distinct  departments  is  by  implication  declared  to  be 
of  fundamental  importance. 

With  the  kind  of  elective  system  embodied  in  Dr.  Harris's 
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exposition  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  in 
the  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  recently  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College,  I  have  no  quarrel;  with 
the  philosophical  anarchism  of  Mr.  Thurber,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Seaver  I  have  nothing  but  quarrel. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  our  newly  acquired  en- 
thusiasm for  electivism,  in  our  haste  to  bow  down  before  in- 
dividuality and  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  principle  of  unity, 
of  proportion,  we  are  losing  faith  in  the  quickening  power  of 
high  scholarship  and  inspiring  and  sympathetic  leadership 
in  the  teacher.  "  The  one  great  thing,"  says  Professor 
Miinsterberg,  "  for  which  I  have  to  thank  my  school,  my 
parents,  and  my  teachers,  is  that,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
follow  my  caprices  along  the  paths  of  least  resistance,  I  was 
bound  to  go  the  prescribed  way,  which  was  full  of  resistance 
and  full  of  matter  which  seemed  to  me  useless  at  the  time. 
That  which  I  learned  at  school  and  at  home  is  mostly  forgotten 
to-day,  and  yet  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  utilitarian 
preparation.  While  it  did  not  appeal  to  my  little  natural 
talents  and  interests,  it  filled  me  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  idealism  and  obedience  to  duty,  making  my  school  time  a 
continuous  happiness. 

"  How  was  that  possible?  Simply  because  I  had  teachers 
who  were  enthusiastic  for  the  subjects  they  taught.  They 
knew  their  subjects  with  the  knowledge  of  the  expert;  they 
had  the  perspective  of  their  own  fields;  and  such  knowledge, 
which  fills  the  whole  man  to  overflowing,  inspires  the  boy, 
while  without  it  all  is  drudgery  for  teachers  and  pupils." 

John  Tetlow 

Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 

A   JUROR'S    EXPERIENCE   AT   THE    PARIS 
EXPOSITION 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  begun  by  decree  of 
President  Carnot  July  13,  1892;  regulated  by  decree  of 
President  Casimir-Perier  August  4,  1894;  established  by 
President  Faure  June  13,  1896,  who  signed  the  law  affording 
financial  aid,  and  opened  by  President  Loubet  April  15,  1900, 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

On  July  I,  1898,  President  McKinley  signed  the  act  of  Con- 
gress that  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner 
general  and  for  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  regarding 
the  participation  of  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  that  au- 
thority, the  president  appointed  Ferdinand  W.  Peck  of  Chi- 
cago commissioner  general.  The  classification  provided  for 
the  arrangement  of  exhibits  in  18  groups,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  efficiency  these  groups  were  distributed  by  the 
United  States  commission  among  10  chief  officers,  called  di- 
rectors. In  some  cases  two  or  even  three  groups  were  as- 
signed to  a  single  director,  and  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  be- 
came director  of  two  groups,  education  and  social  economy. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  overcome,  the  most  formida- 
ble perhaps  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  branches  of 
artistic  production,  agricultural  or  industrial,  had  innumera- 
ble points  of  contact  overlapping  each  other,  intermingling 
almost  to  the  point  of  confusion.  In  many  instances  ex- 
hibits were  of  such  mixed  character  that  a  natural  hesitation 
arose  as  to  the  category  into  which  they  should  be  distributed. 
The  basis  of  actual  classification  was  that  of  1889.  But  aided 
by  the  legitimate  criticisms  it  evoked  and  by  the  experience 
of  foreign  exhibitions,  it  was  entirely  reconstructed  for  1900. 
Instead  of  the  83  classes  and  16  sections  of  9  groups  and  social 
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economy,  there  were  121  classes  distributed  thru  18  groups. 
The  Chicago  exposition  classifiecl  the  exhibits  in  13  depart- 
ments subdivided  into  176  groups. 

The  first  group,  education  and  instruction,  comprised  6 
classes: 

(i)  Education  of  infants,  primary  instruction,  instruction 
of  adults; 

(2)  Secondary  instruction; 

(3)  Higher  instruction,  scientific  institutions; 

(4)  Special  instruction — artistic; 

(5)  Special  instruction — agricultural; 

(6)  Special  instruction — industrial  and  commercial. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1889 
was  60,000;  at  Chicago  in  1893,  69,492;  at  Paris  in  1900, 
75,531;  an  increase  of  8.7  per  cent  over  the  1893  exposition 
and  of  25.8  per  cent,  over  that  of  1889.  The  number  of  awards 
granted  in  1889  was  33,889,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  number 
exhibiting;  in  1893,  23,757,  o^  3^  P^^  cent.;  in  1900,  42,790, 
or  56  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  awards  and  percentages 
will  be  misleading  unless  the  difference  between  the  American 
system  and  the  French  is  kept  in  mind.  By  the  American  a 
standard  of  excellence  was  fixed  in  each  group  and  class.  All 
exhibits  reaching  that  standard  received  a  bronze  medal,  and 
also  a  diploma,  which  stated  the  specific  points  of  excellence 
for  which  the  award  was  granted.  By  the  French  system 
the  awards  to  exhibitors  are  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas 
accompanied  by  a  bronze  medal,  signed  by  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  the  commissioner  general.  They  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes : 

Diplomas  of  grand  prize,  Diplomes  de  grand  prix; 

Diplomas  of  gold  medal,  Diplomes  de  medaille  d'or; 

Diplomas  of  silver  medal,  Diplomes  de  m^edaille  d' argent; 

Diplomas  of  bronze  medal,  Diplomes  de  medaille  de  hronse; 

Diplomas  of  honorable  mention,  Diplomes  de  mention  hon- 
orable. 

As  the  French  give  five  awards  to  the  Americans'  one,  the 
contrast  between  the  33  per  cent,  of  the  Chicago  list  and  the 
56  per  cent,  of  the  Paris  seems  to  favor  the  French,  and  it 
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stands  plainly  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the  French  awards. 
The  American  press  deemed  the  list  of  awards  in  grand  prizes 
and  gold  medals  only  of  sufBcient  importance  to  merit  their 
notice,  but  the  grand,  gold,  and  silver, awards  of  this  exposi- 
tion, aggregating  23,237,  are  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  number 
exhibiting. 

In  determining  these  awards  the  jury  was  instructed  to 
mark  the  exhibits  on  a  scale  of  25: 

I  to  5  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  ho/iorable  mention; 
6  to  10  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  bronze  medal; 

II  to  15  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  qf  silver  medal ; 
16  to  20  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  gold  medal; 
21  to  25  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  grand  prizes. 

No  medal  other  than  the  bronze  accompanying  the  di- 
plomas is  given  exhibitors  and  no  special  medal  will  be  is- 
sued with  the  grand  prize.  The  gold  medal  can  be  pur- 
chased for  600  francs  (latest  estimate),  the  silver  medal  for 
18  francs,  and  additional  bronze  medals  for  2.50  francs,  but 
no  medal  accompanies  the  diploma  of  honorable  mention. 
The  diplomas  will  be  distributed  thru  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner general  during  the  coming  year. 

The  valuing  and  judging  of  exhibits  were  confided  by  the 
regulations  to  an  international  jury,  which  Mr.  Skiff,  director- 
in-chief  of  exhibit  departments  of  the  United  States,  calls  "the 
ablest  international  jury  ever  organized."  The  jury  had  three 
degrees  of  jurisdiction — class  juries,  group  juries,  and  su- 
perior jury.  The  class  jury  was  composed  of  jurors  and  sub- 
stitutes, the  latter  having  a  deliberative  voice  only  when  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  absent  jurors.  The  number  of  jurors, 
French  and  foreign,  was  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  number 
of  exhibitors,  and  proportioned  in  each  class  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  the  importance  of  the 
exhibits.  The  French  jurors  were  nominated  by  the  com- 
missioner general  and  appointed  by  decree  of  the  minister 
of  commerce.  They  were  selected  from  the  leading  bodies 
of  the  state  and  for  the  most  part  from  persons  who,  as  ex- 
hibitors or  as  jurors,  had  been  connected  with  former  uni- 
versal expositions.     Foreign  jurors  were  nominated  l>y  the 
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commissioner  of  the  country  and  appointed  by  the  French 
president.  Each  class  jury  chose  its  own  officers,  consisting 
of  a  president,  vice  president,  recorder,  and  secretary.  The 
president  and  the  vice  president  were  of  different  nationalities, 
one  French  and  the  other  foreign.  The  group  jury  com- 
prised a  president,  two  or  three  vice  presidents,  and  a  secre- 
tary nominated  by  the  commissioner  general  and  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  members  comprised  the 
president,  vice  presidents,  and  recorders  of  the  class  juries. 
The  superior  jury  had  for  its  honorary  president  the  minister 
of  commerce,  and  as  honorary  vice  presidents  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
and  the  commissioner  general.  The  presidents  and  vice 
presidents  of  group  juries  were  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
superior  juryand  commissioners  from  countries  which  were 
represented  by  more  than  500  exhibits,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  superior  committee  and  certain  directors  of 
the  exposition.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  class  jury  to  ex- 
amine the  exhibits  and  prepare  three  lists:  (i)  a  list  of  ex- 
hibitors placed  hors  concours;  (2)  a  list  in  order  of  merit, 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  of  the  awards  proposed;  (3) 
a  list  of  collaborators — engineers,  foremen,  and  workmen  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  production  of  remarka- 
ble objects  shown  at  the  exposition. 

Many  times  the  question  was  asked,  ''  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  placard  hors  concours  attached  to  exhibits?  "  The 
ready  response  was  that  the  exhibitor  was  a  member  of  the 
international  jury,  and  while  his  exhibit  might  merit  the  high- 
est prize,  by  virtue  of  his  position  on  the  jury  it  could  receive 
no  recognition.  One  of  the  delicate  questions  for  decision 
by  the  jury  was  to  determine  a  definition  for  exhibitor  in  the 
preparation  of  this  first  list.  The  question  presented  itself 
imder  three  forms: 

(i)  Supposing  a  member  of  the  jury  to  be  a  director  in  an 
institution;  e.  g.,  in  the  board  of  managers  of  a  scientific  as- 
sociation exhibiting  its  publications,  should  the  exhibit  of  the 
institution  be  hors  concours? 

(2)  Supposing  a  public  institution  to  exhibit  its  publica- 
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tions,  e.  g.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  an  editor  of  one 
of  the  works  a  member  of  the  jury,  should  the  institution  be- 
come hors  concoursf 

(3)  Supposing  an  exhibitor  in  class  15 — instruments  of  pre- 
cision— were  a  juror  in  class  63 — working  of  mines — should 
his  exhibit  be  placed  hors  concoursf 

The  third  question  was  answered  affirmatively,  without  de- 
bate, and  the  second  negatively,  on  the  regulation  ''  Public 
administrations  may  compete  for  awards,  even  when  one  of 
their  officers  has  been  appointed  a  juror."  The  first  was  a 
drawn  question.  One  class  had  difficulty  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. The  lines  were  drawn  on  a  religious  basis,  and  the 
question  was  not  pushed  to  a  vote,  but  referred  to  the  group 
jury  for  settlement.  It  afforded  considerable  amusement  in 
the  group  jury  when  the  presiding  officer  ruled  that  it  was 
a  question  for  settlement  by  the  class  jury,  and  instructed  the 
president  to  see  that  the  class  settled  the  difficulties  that  fell 
within  its  jurisdiction.  This  necessitated  a  meeting  of  the 
class  jury,  which  had  terminated  its  labors  nearly  a  month 
before,  and  the  summoning  to  Paris  of  members  scattered 
thru  France  or  returned  to  their  native  land,  as  well  as  a  care- 
ful revision  of  the  class  jury's  report,  a  task  that  employed 
three  active  members  of  the  jury  two  days  of  hard  labor,  one 
of  them  being  the  Sunday  that  intervened  between  the  two 
meetings  of  the  group  jury. 

The  organization  of  the  United  States  jury  comprised  a 
juror-in-chief,  Professor  J.  H.  Gore  of  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  95  jurors  distributed  thru  the  121 
classes.  This  left  26  classes  of  the  United  States  unrepre- 
sented by  members  on  the  international  jury.  These  jurors 
received  their  nominations  from  Commissioner  Peck  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  directors  of  departments,  and  were 
appointed  by  the  French  executive.  No  printed  instructions 
were  given  the  United  States  jurors,  who  were  in  constant 
conference  with  the  juror-in-chief  concerning  the  general 
questions  of  their  work,  while  they  conferred  with  the  di- 
rectors of  departments  directly  regarding  the  special  ques- 
tions concerning  the  exhibits.     Notices  of  appointment  were 
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received  by  the  jurors  the  ist  of  April,  and  their  duties  were 
to  begin  under  the  French  regulations,  so  that  the  class  jurors 
should  terminate  their  work  by  June  30,  the  group  by  July 
31,  and  the  superior  by  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  The  exact  date  for  beginning  was  not  given, 
and  involved  considerable  speculation  and  shrewd  guessing 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  commissioners. 

At  three  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon.  May  23,  the  inter- 
national jury  of  award  was  to  organize  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  Trocadero.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  same  day  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  jurors  adjourned.  At  that  meeting  all 
information  concerning  the  organization  that  was  possessed 
by  the  United  States  commissioner  was  given  to  the  jurors, 
and  we  were  specially  instructed  to  get  acquainted  with  one 
another,  with  the  foreign  jurors,  and  the  French  members, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  information  of  the  time,  date, 
and  place  of  organization  of  the  class  juries. 

The  minister  of  commerce,  M.  Millerand,  stated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering,  and  introduced  M.  Picard,  the  com- 
missioner general.  The  French  regulations  were  then  read 
and  commented  on  by  the  commissioner  general,  who  in- 
structed the.  jury  to  weigh  impartially  the  exhibits  submitted 
to  them,  and  to  assign  the  awards  in  strict  accord  with  merit 
only.  He  announced  that  the  members  of  the  jury  would 
be  informed  by  letter  of  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  class  juries,  but  gave  no  hint  as  to  how 
soon  that  organization  would  be  perfected.  His  remarks 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  the  assembled 
jurors,  and  about  four  o'clock  the  minister  declared  the  in- 
ternational jury  of  1900  organized. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  all  the  work  of  the 
international  jury  was  conducted  in  the  French  language,  and 
that  a  country  represented  by  a  juror  who  had  no  spoken 
command  of  the  language  was  seriously  handicapped,  if  not 
wholly  deprived  of  influence,  in  jury  work. 

A  feverish  period  of  interest  now  prevailed  for  nearly  a 
week.  In  the  organization  of  the  class  juries  it  was  of  prime 
importance  that  each  foreign  government  secure  a  president, 
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yice  president,  or  recorder  in  at  least  one  class  of  each  group 
to  protect  its  interest  in  the  group  jury.  As  these  offices 
were  elective,  and  the  French  had  at  least  half  the  members, 
a  combination  of  the  foreign  jurors  to  elect  these  officers 
seemed  well-nigh  impossible.  The  question  also  arose  as  to 
which  class  would  organize  first,  and  how  rapidly  the  organ- 
izations could  be  effected.  Following  instructions,  the 
United  States  jurors  were  making  acquaintance  and  gaining 
all  possible  information  concerning  both  the  French  and  the 
foreign  jurors.  They  were  embarrassed  by  lack  of  official 
information,  as  it  was  impossible  to  learn  the  names  or  ad- 
dresses of  other  than  the  French  jurors.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  organization  would  not  be  effected  till  such  informa- 
tion was  in  the  jurors'  hands,  but  Friday  of  the  same  week 
brought  notice  to  the  jurors  of  the  first  group  that  the  meet- 
ings for  class  organization  would  begin  with  the  first  class 
on  Saturday  of  that  week  in  the  offices  of  the  French  com- 
missioner general,  and  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible till  every  class  jury  was  organized.  There  were  four 
representatives  appointed  for  the  six  classes  of  the  first  group, 
but  one  had  not  arrived,  leaving  only  three  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  of  the  six  classes.  The  necessity 
of  representation  on  the  group  jury  removed  all  qualms  con- 
cerning electioneering  devices  from  the  minds  of  sensitive 
jurors,  and  active  canvass  at  once  began  to  secure  election 
as  a  class  officer.  Class  i  was  represented  by  a  woman,  who 
was  not  elected  a  class  officer.  In  class  3  the  United  States 
juror  tied  the  Portugal  juror  for  vice  president,  and  on  the 
fourth  ballot  was  elected  recorder.  In  class  6  the  United 
States  juror  was  beaten  by  the  speech  of  the  Hungarian 
juror  in  his  own  behalf,  but  received  from  the  French  officials 
an  appointment  to  the  superior  jury,  so  the  first  group  had 
four  representatives  in  the  six  classes,  one  in  the  group,  and 
one  in  the  superior  jury,  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  first  classes  of  the  international  jury  organized  Sat- 
urday, May  26,  and  began  active  duties  at  once.  The  first 
class  to  complete  its  work  was  class  3,  which  terminated  its 
labors  about  noon  July  4.     The  first  meeting  of  the  group 
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jury  was  called  for  Wednesday,  July  25,  but  the  jury  began 
its  active  duties  on  Thursday,  July  26,  with  a  report  from 
class  3.  Class  i  was  still  at  work  on  the  revision  of  its  Hst 
of  collaborators,  when  the  group  finished  and  adjourned  sine 
die,  about  7  P.  M.,  August  i.  The  first  meeting  of  the  su- 
perior jury  was  called  for  Friday  of  that  week,  and  the  jury 
terminated  its  work  on  Monday,  August  13.  The  total  num- 
ber of  exhibits  on  which  the  jury  was  called  to  pass  was 
75,531;  the  total  number  of  awards  assigned  was  42,790,  not 
counting  the  diplomas  for  collaborators,  50,000,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  duplicates.  These  awards  were  divided  as 
follows:  grand  prizes,  2827;  gold  medals,  8166;  silver  medals, 
12,244;  bronze,  11,615;  and  honorable  mention,  7938. 

Principles — The  marking  system  of  the  jury  has  been  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  judging  the  merits  of  the  exhibits  five 
or  six  general  principles  were  observed. 

(i)  An  exhibit  of  a  former  exposition  must  show  growth 
and  advancement  in  order  to  attain  the  same  prize  again,  and 
marked  advancement  to  raise  the  award;  e.  g.,  Johns  Hopkins 
obtained  a  grand  prize  in  the  1889  exposition,  and  to  secure 
the  same  again  must  show  a  growth  and  advancement  during 
the  eleven  years  commensurate  with  its  former  record,  and 
in  contrast  with  institutions  of  the  same  rank  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  interim. 

(2)  A  new  exhibit  must  demonstrate  by  growth,  perma- 
nency, and  importance  its  claims  for  recognition  in  compari- 
son with  other  exhibits  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, exhibiting  for  tfie  first  time,  demonstrated  a  marvel- 
ous growth  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  publications,  a  per- 
manency by  magnificent  endowments,  and  a  new  principle  in 
education  by  its  continuous  sessions. 

(3)  The  relative  importance  of  the  exhibitor  was  carefully 
considered;  e.  g.,  no  question  arose  as  to  the  assigning  of  a 
grand  prize  to  the  department  of  superior  education  for 
France,  tho  a  long  discussion  arose  regarding  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  of  its  universities. 

(4)  A  plain  distinction  was  made  between  discoveries  in- 
volving new  principles  that  would  affect  the  realm  of  know!- 
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edge  and  modifications  of  processes  already  established;  e.  g.. 
Dr.  Baron  Roland  Eotvos  of  Buda  Pesth  was  awarded  a 
grand  prize  for  physical  instruments  and  apparatus  for  dem- 
onstrating principles  of  gravitation,  variation,  and  compensa- 
tion, while  Dr.  Rudolph  Fabinyi  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
only  on  chemical  preparations,  for  rare  and  beautiful  tho  they 
were,  they  were  based  on  known  principles  of  extraction. 

(5)  A  plain  distinction  was  observed  between  the  discov- 
erer of  a  principle  and  the  skilled  laborer  who  enabled  him 
to  make  his  discoveries;  e.  g.,  M.  Edouard  Branly's  apparatus 
that  served  for  the  discovery  of  wireless  telegraphy  received 
a  grand  prize,  while  his  assistant,  M.  Gendron,  who  prepared 
the  apparatus,  was  given  a  bronze  medal. 

As  my  personal  experience  of  jury  work  was  connected 
wholly  with  group  i,  and  the  readers  of  the  Educational 
Review  are  interested  in  this  subject  particularly,  it  seems 
proper  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  in  this  group — education. 

The  difificulties  of  organization  were  clearly  set  forth  by 
Commissioner  Peck  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  American 
jurors.  Not  only  was  the  transportation  of  the  exhibits  three 
thousand  miles  farther  than  those  of  European  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  was  in  active  competition,  but  the 
organic  law  of  the  land  and  the  customs  of  a  free  people 
rendered  the  task  far  more  difficult.  Prussia  had  only  to 
say  to  her  greatest  manufacturer,  **  I  desire  the  best  possible 
exhibit  of  your  work  that  can  be  made  at  the  exposition,'^ 
and  the  law  of  the  land  compelled  the  exhibit,  whatever  the 
wishes  of  the  exhibitor.  When  the  United  States  had  found 
a  representative  manufacturer,  the  commissioner  was  likely 
to  be  informed,  "  I  have  not  time  to  prepare  a  suitable  ex- 
hibit," and  that  class  went  either  unrepresented  or  repre- 
sented by  an  inferior  exhibit.  But  Commissioner  Peck  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  jurors  when  he  said,  "  We  pre- 
fer to  compete  without  such  a  law  in  the  land  rather  than  to 
live  under  such  a  law  over  the  land." 

These  difficulties  of  organization  appeared  in  group  i. 
For  example,  the  remarkable  development  in  the  United 
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States  of  agricultural  colleges  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Morrill  Act  made  no  showing  at  the  exposition.  When  the 
French  president  of  the  jury  of  class  5  asked  to  be  shown 
their  exhibits  we  were  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  none. 
Why?  Not  because  the  director  had  not  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  a  complete  exhibit,  but  because  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted  could  not  agree  on  the  distribution 
of  the  space  assigned,  and  refused  to  send  any  at  all.  Again, 
the  space  assigned  the  exhibit  in  dentistry,  acknowledged  to 
be  an  important  feature  of  American  civilization,  had  an  at- 
tractive view  in  the  cover  of  the  wing  frame,  but  within  were 
empty  frames.  Why?  Because  a  leading  dental  school  re- 
fused to  participate  if  another  school  of  the  same  city  was 
allowed  to  enter,  and  the  dental  exhibit  from  the  United 
States  was  found  in  a  remote  corner  of  another  class  just  be- 
fore the  final  adjournment  of  the  group  jury. 

But,  working  under  these  disadvantages.  Director  Rogers 
presented  education  in  the  United  States  in  a  manner  that 
evoked  from  members  of  all  juries  of  the  group  the  universal 
exclamation,  ''  It  is  marvelous  and  unique  in  its  extent  and 
condensation !  "  M.  Camille  See,  a  councilor  of  state  and  the 
promoter  of  secondary  education  for  girls  in  France,  re- 
marked to  me  in  the  section  of  the  United  States  educational 
exhibit, ''  My  Russian  colleague  expressed  his  wonder  at  both 
the  ability  displayed  in  presenting  the  subject  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  education  in  the  United  States."  I  said 
to  him,  ''  The  United  States  put  the  thought  and  money  into 
education  that  Russia  puts  into  its  army  and  navy." 

The  importance  of  the  group  exhibit  appears  from  another 
point  of  view.  First  in  order,  under  French  classification,  its 
methods  influenced  to  greater  or  less  extent  the  work  of  all 
other  directors.  Again,  the  exhibits  of  the  group  came  from 
the  higher  orders  of  intellectual  activity,  and  the  competing 
exhibitors  represented  the  highest  intellects  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  section  was  of  special  interest  to  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  jurors  passing  verdict  on  the  ex- 
hibits were  experts  with  not  only  the  widest  experience,  but 
also  the  highest  education.     The  United  States  with  6916  of 
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the  75,53.1  exhibits  secured  2204  awards,  the  largest  number 
of  all  the  visiting  nations;  Germany  being  second  with  1826, 
England  third  with  1727,  and  Russia  fourth  with  1493.  The 
department  of  education  and  social  economy  of  the  United 
States,  under  Director  Rogers'  administration,  received  530 
awards,  including  collaborators,  as  compared  with  451  se- 
cured in  the  next  highest  department,  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. These  results  were  secured  by  accepting  the  condi- 
tions— limitation  of  space,  dilBculties  of  transportation,  con- 
flicting interests,  and  making  the  most  of  them.  One  item, 
missions,  of  class  3,  superior  education  and  scientific  institu- 
tions in  the  French  section,  had  almost  the  same  floor  space 
that  was  given  to  the  United  States  for  all  items  of  the  six 
classes  of  the  entire  group. 

The  jury  work  of  class  3  began  on  May  26  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  election  of  ofificers  and  the  agreement  to  devote 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  to  jury  labor  till  the 
work  was  completed.  Eight  of  the  17  members  were  present 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  French  school  at  Athens  by  appointment 
at  the  first  meeting,  but  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
journing in  order  to  communicate  with  the  other  jurors.  The 
class  recorder  became  a  reporter  for  24  hours,  and  the  next 
day  was  able  to  present  to  the  president  and  secretary  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  French  and  foreign  members  with  their  ad- 
dresses, obtained  by  personal  interviews.  The  following  Sat- 
urday 13  began  the  tour  of  observation,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Liard,  director  of  superior  education  for  France.  We 
made  a  tour  of  the  French  exhibits,  and  had  our  attention 
specially  called  to  the  objects  of  merit.  From  this  experi- 
ence, notice  was  given  other  directors  of  exhibits  to  be  pres- 
ent at  specified  times  to  explain  the  arrangement  and  to  point 
out  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  exhibits.  A  representative  of 
the  Free  University  of  France  was  present  with  his  colleagues 
for  this  purpose,  and  introduced  to  us  M.  Branly,  who  rapidly 
and  concisely  explained  his  exhibit  of  apparatus.  The  closest 
attention  followed  his  description  of  his  discovery  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  labors  of  the  jury  were  continued  without 
interruption  from  June  2  to  July  4. 
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The  foreign  members  of  the  jury  closely  observed  the 
French  methods  and  planned  their  work  accordingly.  In 
1889  the  United  States  in  class  3  received  5  grand  and  6  gold 
prizes,  a  total  of  11.  While  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  received  two  of  the 
grand  prizes  in  1889,  the  1900  exhibit  showed  equally  valua- 
ble, if  not  superior  exhibits,  not  only  from  the  same  institu- 
tions, but  from  Harvard,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Chicago,  California,  and  many  others.  So  the 
problem  that  faced  me  was  how  to  secure  appropriate  recog- 
nition for  these  many  additional  exhibits.  Taking  oppor- 
tunity of  the  days  intervening  between  jury  work  and  apply- 
ing the  principles  observed  in  force  among  the  French  mem- 
bers, I  prepared  a  list  of  awards  that  the  exhibits  seemed  to 
merit,  and  furnished  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  jury.  When  the  list  was  completed  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  for  50  awards  in  all,  12  of  them  grand 
and  14  gold — 24  in  1900  to  11  in  1889.  With  the  French 
members  cherishing  grand  prizes  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
frequently  saying  that,  while  they  could  not  mathematically 
adjust  the  number  of  awards,  they  must  keep  the  number 
down  to  the  least  possible,  the  problem  of  doubling  the  num- 
ber in  a  single  class  was  a  serious  one — to  the  juror  at  least. 

The  directors  of  foreign  exhibits  were  notified  to  be  pres- 
ent at  certain  specified  times  to  explain  their  exhibits,  but 
after  two  or  three  failures  to  meet  the  directors  on  formal 
written  notice,  certain  jurors  were  delegated  to  make  ap- 
pointments in  person.  This  led  to  my  coming  in  contact 
with  the  English  commission,  with  the  Russian,  the  Italian, 
the  Mexican,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish,  and  the  Finnish. 

The  work  of  the  jury  terminated  July  4,  when  a  careful 
revision  and  readjustment  of  all  awards  were  made.  The 
number  of  awards  seemed  excessive  to  the  French  members, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  by  rejecting  all 
exhibits  not  found  in  the  French  official  classification.  The 
discussion  seemed  to  favor  this  proposition,  but  at  the  last 
moment  before  going  to  vote  I  protested,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  exhibits  at  that  day  in  the  Amer- 
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ican  section  were  still  boxed,  thru  no  fault  of  the  American 
administrative  authorities,  and  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  refuse  recognition  to  such  exhibits  because  they  were  not 
found  in  the  publication  that  issued  from  the  press  a  month 
earlier.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  regulations  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  correct  oversights  and  to  rectify  mistakes 
found  in  the  course  of  their  inspection.  The  resolution  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  reduction  of  numbers  was  effected  by  revis- 
ing the  entire  list.  Grand  prizes  became  gold,  gold  silver, 
and  so  down  the  list,  the  honorable  mentions  dropping  off. 
It  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  American  juror  to 
find  that  this  reduction  did  not  affect  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  5  additional  were  granted;  among  them,  on  the 
proposition  of  M.  Dreyfus-Brisac,  a  grand  prize  was  voted 
to  Melvil  Dewey,  New  York  State  librarian,  in  honor  of  his 
distinguished  services,  not  only  as  a  librarian,  but  as  an  edu- 
cator whose  administration  during  the  period  of  revision, 
1 889- 1 900,  produced  such  marked  advances  in  both  secondary 
and  higher  education.  As  a  result  of  these  labors  class  3 
of  group  I  received  12  grand  and  13  gold  prizes,  afterwards 
increased  to  14,  a  total  of  49  out  of  the  original  50  asked  for. 
The  comment  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  section  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  report  was  that  the  class  had  set  a  good 
strong  pace  for  the  others  to  follow. 

The  social  features  of  the  exposition  were  not  the  least 
interesting  to  the  juror.  They  were  many  in  number  and 
variety.  The  president,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister 
of  commerce,  minister  of  pubHc  instruction  and  fine  arts,  the 
French  commissioner  general  and  the  American,  the  French 
jurors  and  the  foreign,  all  vied  with  one  another  in  social 
functions  during  the  two  months  of  the  juries'  labors. 

As  several  months  are  likely  to  pass  before  an  official  list 
of  the  awards  of  class  3  becomes  accessible,  the  list  as  revised 
by  the  superior  jury  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  exhibitors 
and  others  interested: 

Grand  Prizes: 

I.  American  Library  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Statistics,  publications, 
library  appliances. 
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2.  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C.  :  Photographs,  pubHca7 
tions,  charts. 

3.  Dewey,  Melvil,  Director  of  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

4.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Scientific  publications  ; 
maps  of  solar  spectrum  ;  work  in  biology,  pathology,  geology,  and  clima- 
tology. 

5-6.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Observatory) :  Charts, 
astronomical  objects,  illuminated  photographs  ;  (University) :  Photographs, 
charts,  maps,  publications,  glass  models  of  flowers,  Peabody  Museum. 

7.  Rowland,  H.  A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University :  Monograph  on  diffrac- 
tion gratings. 

8.  Section  of  education  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  Paris :  Col- 
lective exhibit  of  material  illustrating  phases  of  college  work ;  series  of 
graphic  charts  illustrative  of  educational  development  in  the  United  States  : 
student  publications  in  American  colleges ;  theological  schools  ;  typical 
college  games  and  sports. 

9-1 1.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  (Museum,  Exten- 
sion, College  departments)  :  Methods  of  education  by  means  of  reading 
and  traveling  libraries  (Museum  exhibits) :  Publications  pertaining  to 
paleontology,  professional  education  in  the  United  States. 

12.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charts,  graphics, 
and  photographs  illustrative  of  the  departments  of  archaeology,  chemistry, 
and  medicine.     Award  given  to  archaeology. 

Gold  Medals: 

1.  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  183  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:  Charts,  photographs,  methods  specially  applied  to  superior  educa- 
cation  of  women. 

2.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.:  Photographs,  publications, 
charts,  special  work. 

3.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Columbia  University  :  Educational  Review. 

4.  Cercle  fran^ais  of  the  University  of  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  thru 
James  H.  Hyde :  Photographs,  programs,  publications,  charts  of  methods 
of  the  society,  statistics. 

5.  Columbia  University  and  Teachers  College  :  University  publications, 
library,  education,  psychology,  and  law  :  organization  of  Teachers  College, 
equipment,  results  obtained. 

6.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Charts,  publications,  photographs 
of  appliances  of  the  University  and  of  engineering  and  pedagogical  sections. 

7.  Denton  Brothers  :  Natural  history  collections  for  school  use. 

8.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.:  Charts, 
statistics,  publications,  photographs,  program,  and  work. 

9.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Architects'  plans  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 

10.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.:  Physics,  apparatus,  astronomy, 
photographs ;  history,  sociology,  charts  ;  University  extension  division : 
charts,  publications. 

11.  University  of  Princeton,  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Photographs,  publications, 
statistical  charts. 
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12.  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.:  Special  works  in  history  and 
sociology. 

13.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.:  Work  of   the  college  in  phi- 
losophy and  literature. 

14.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Exhibit  from  Sheffield  Scientific 
School ;  exhibit  relating  to  paleontology. 

Silver  Medals  : 

1.  Adams,  Herbert  B.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Monograph  on  summer  schools 
and  university  extension. 

2.  Cattell,  James  McKeen,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.;  Monograph  on 
scientific  societies  and  associations. 

3.  Dentistry,  Collective  exhibit :  Chicago,  California,  Philadelphia. 

4.  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Written  work  by  colored  students  ; 
photographs. 

5.  Foote  Mineral.  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa.:   Collection   of   minerals 
for  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  Howard    University,   Washington,    D.    C:   Charts   and    photographs 
illustrating  methods  of  teaching  among  the  colored  people. 

7.  Mendenhall,  T.  C,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Monograph  on  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  engineering  education. 

8.  Parsons,  James  Russell,  Jr.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N,  Y.:  Monograph  on  professional  education. 

9.  Perry,    Edward  Delavan,  Columbia  University,  New  York  :   Mono- 
graph on  the  American  University. 

10.  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

11.  Thomas,  M.    Carey,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.:   Mono- 
graph on  education  of  women. 

12.  West,    Andrew   Fleming,    Princeton    University,  Princeton,    N.   J.: 
Monograph  on  the  American  College. 

Bronze  Medals  : 

1.  American  Book  Company,  New  York  :  Publications  for  superior  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Atlanta   University,    Georgia :   Charts  showing   the   development  of 
people  of  color  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Dana  Natural  History  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Publications. 

4.  Hemment,  J.  C,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  :  Photographs  of  sports 
and  games  in  American  Colleges. 

5.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  :  Educational  publica- 
tions. 

Honorable  Mentions  : 

1.  Morales,  Alfredo  de  :  Flora  of  Cuba. 

2.  University  of  New  York  :  Chautauqua,  Brooklyn  Institute,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, People's  Institute,  Rochester  Institute. 

Henry  L.  Taylor 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  ' 


VII 
DEFECTS  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  universities  and  colleges  have  serious  responsibility  for 
bad  usage  in  speech  and  writing.  The  superior  institutions  are 
partly  right  when  they  charge  the  defect  to  the  unprepared 
condition  in  which  students  come  from  secondary  schools. 
The  champions  of  the  secondary  schools  in  turn  complain  of 
the  poor  training  which  their  students  had  in  elementary 
schools.  The  elementary  schools  too  often  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  imperfect  standards  prepared  for  them  by  those 
from  higher  institutions.  There  is  something  of  justice  in 
complaints  of  the  agencies  in  any  stage  of  education,  and  whole- 
some effort  for  better  conditions  is  necessary  everywhere. 

Courses  of  literature  for  superior  and  secondary  schools  and 
language  lessons  for  elementary  schools  are  devised  in  great 
variety,  to  produce  a  better  knowledge  of  English  and  a  better 
working  power  with  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  good  special  work  of  this  kind  can  have 
its  legitimate  effect  till  the  influence  of  expression  in  the 
general  text-books  habitually  in  the  hands  of  children  is  more 
seriously  recognized.  The  books  that  require  most  attention 
in  this  regard  are  the  readers,  the  geographies,  and  the  histories 
of  various  degree. 

The  books  should  first  be  truthful,  at  least  so  far  as  to  avoid 
misstatements  known  to  be  such  by  persons  well  informed  upon 
the  topic  considered.  In  bookmaking  a  great  amount  of  work 
is  done  under  the  names  of  authors  or  editors  who  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  some  subjects  treated.  When  a  compiler 
goes  beyond  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge,  when  he 
-uses  statements  not  yet  established  beyond  dispute,  it  would  be 
well  to  cite  the  authority  for  the  information,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  positive  assertion.  Such  words  as  "  probably "  and 
'*  apparently  "  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  one  is  almost 
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sure  but  is  not  absolutely  certain.  They  will  prove  convenient 
if  the  final  evidence  compels  an  author  to  change  his  views, 
thus  saving  his  credit  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  readers. 

Next,  the  forms  of  expression  should  be  correct  in  a  broadly 
grammatical  sense.  Differences  will  arise  in  style  and  in  fit- 
ness of  selection,  and  teachers  will  vary  in  their  power  with 
specified  books,  but  the  two  elements  which  should  be  essential 
tests  for  every  book  that  claims  favor  are  accuracy  as  to  fact 
and  correctness  of  expression.  Perfect  drill  in  language  based 
on  a  model  book  may  utterly  fail  of  its  purpose  if  the  ele- 
mentary reader  or  the  primary  geography  disregards  the  prin- 
ciples of  expression  underlying  the  teacher's  effort. 

The  pictures,  the  maps,  the  diagrams,  like  the  words,  ad- 
dress the  pupil,  and  they  should  be  subjected  to  rules  as  rigid 
as  those  for  verbal  language.  A  degree  of  poetic  or  imagina- 
tive freedom  in  word  or  emblem  is  necessary,  but  intolerable 
when  it  becomes  false  or  wrong. 

Sixteen  million  children  use  the  text-books,  and  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  parents  are  anxious  over  the  supply  and  its 
cost.  Public  schools  are  bound  in  great  masses,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  book  often  means  its  exclusive  use  on  its  subject  for  a 
term  of  years,  five  more  frequently  than  any  other  number. 
Some  lawmakers  recognize  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  truth  in  a  geography  or  a  history  unchanged  for  five  years, 
and  provide  for  allowing  changes  in  the  text  rendered  neces- 
sary by  passing  events;  but  not  even  such  changes  are  always 
allowed  by  law,  and  cumbrous  processes  are  needful  to  secure 
any  change  within  the  contract  time,  even  when  authors  or  pub- 
lishers recognize  errors.  Uniformity  in  text-books  is  required 
thruout  a  State  or  a  Territory  in  no  less  than  twenty  instances. 
Twelve  additional  States  require  uniformity  for  fixed  terms, 
not  less  than  three  years,  for  areas  varying  from  a  district  to  a 
county. 

California  prepares  and  publishes  books  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Their  exclusive  use  is  obligatory  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  one-fourth  the  State  apportionment,  an  appor- 
tionment devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools.     The  high  schools,  wholly  supported  by 
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local  effort,  have  more  freedom  in  the  selection  of  books.  The 
penalties  in  other  States  for  the  use  of  a  book  not  prescribed 
vary.  One  may  find  tuition  refused  to  a  pupil  with  only  such  a 
book;  power  to  collect  tuition  cut  off  where  a  child  is  allowed 
to  use  an  unauthorized  book  in  a  State  whose  schools  are  partly 
supported  by  fees ;  a  fine  for  the  teachers  or  a  school  officer,  the 
extreme  instance  being  one  hundred  dollars  with  imprisonment. 
In  one  State  the  offending  district  loses  the  State  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds.  In  such  conditions,  error  in  regard  to 
fact  or  in  expression  becomes  serious,  not  only  to  one  child 
who  may  see  no  other  than  duplicates  of  his  own  books  in  his 
school  days,  but  because  it  is  made  the  error  of  a  district  or 
even  of  a  State. 

The  books  at  hand  of  the  groups  indicated  need  not  be  indi- 
vidualized here.  They  represent  the  tendencies  in  bookmak- 
ing  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  anyone  interested  may 
profitably  test  whether  the  books  used  in  his  own  vicinity  are 
good  or  bad  in  their  influence  upon  methods  of  expression. 

There  are  schoolbooks  in  which  the  statements  of  fact  are 
well  guarded  and  the  forms  of  verbal  and  graphic  expression 
are  clear  and  harmonious,  besides  containing  such  other  excel- 
lences as  neat,  clear  pictures,  careful  regard  to  indicated  scales 
in  maps,  reference  maps  of  States  by  counties,  and  good  in- 
dexes. There  are  other  books  whose  defects  are  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  condemn  them  among  good  teachers  on  very 
brief  examination.  Such  books  carry  their  own  warning,  and 
yet  one  of  them  may  gain  adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  a  good 
book.  In  the  haste  of  competitive  preparation — and  some- 
times, perhaps,  thru  want  of  a  completely  unified  purpose  of 
authors,  illustrator,  and  publisher — there  is  excellent  work 
done  but  with  incidents  hurtful  to  its  educational  value,  in- 
cluding errors  in  early  issues,  making  editions  of  certain  books 
contradictory  when  corrections  are  introduced.  The  current 
edition  of  a  work  on  government  more  than  once  flatly  contra- 
dicts the  first  edition  in  correcting  part  of  its  score  of  debatable 
or  mistaken  statements,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
beyond  that  suggested  by  the  word  "  revised  "  on  the  title  page. 

Publishers  generally  require  careful  proofreading  of  the  text, 
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leaving  little  spelling  that  does  not  conform  to  a  selected  stand- 
ard. Occasional  errors  therefore  stand  out  more  clearly.  The 
legend  of  a  picture  in  a  book  exclusively  used  in  a  State  is 
''  Savage  ostridge  hunting."  It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  a  his- 
tory the  surnames  of  five  well-known  men — Admiral  A.  H. 
Foote,  General  John  C.  Fremont,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  General  John  B.  McPherson — misspelled 
on  their  portraits,  tho  usually  correct  in  the  text.  On  two 
maps  of  a  geography  are  respectively,  Gardner  Island  and 
Gardiner  Island,  near  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  No  one  of 
these  is  an  accident,  such  as  may  defeat  the  best  of  care,  but 
each  is  in  fixed  engraved  work.  In  various  books  the  name 
cocoa  is  given  to  two  unlike  trees,  even  in  legends  for  pictures. 
Other  books  discriminate  between  the  trees  by  the  spelling. 
One  author  states  that  cacao  is  the  proper  spelling  for  the  name 
of  the  Mexican  chocolate  tree,  but  uses  both  spellings  indis- 
criminately. It  may  be  remarked  that  a  book  devoting  half  a 
dozen  pages  to  Theobrowia  cacao  does  not  show  whether  it  is 
an  herb  or  a  tree,  annual  or  perennial. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  not  only  expressions  condemned  by 
all  scholarly  tests,  but  also  those  forms  as  to  which  authori- 
ties differ,  in  order  that  pupils  may  acquire  decisively  correct 
habits.  The  following  expressions  are  on  the  ever  debatable 
border  of  fitness  and  are  liable  to  adverse  marks  by  examiners : 
*'  A  great  army  of  men  with  brooms  .  .  .  are  constantly  em- 
ployed. .  .  Another  army  of  men  are  employed  day  and  night 
in  attending  to  the  public  conveyances.  .  .  A  third  great  army 
of  men  are  employed  to  put  out  fires.  .  .  A  fourth  great  army 
are  the  police." 

Of  all  text-books  at  hand  mentioning  the  national  grants  of 
land  for  schools,  not  one  is  strictly  correct.  A  brief  statement 
of  facts  will  serve  as  a  comment  upon  numerous  authors :  Be- 
ginning in  1785  the  general  government  devoted  a  square  mile 
— section  16 — in  every  township  of  the  public  domain  to 
schools,  except  that  Tennessee  as  a  State  was  authorized  to 
locate  640  acres  for  every  six  miles  square.  In  1848  the  act 
constituting  Oregon  a  Territory  set  apart  also  section  36  for 
education,  and  this  practice  continued  till  the  admission  of 
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Utah,  when  one-ninth  of  the  land  was  granted  for  schools — 
sections  2,  16,  32,  36.  Section  16  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  congressional  township,  to  and  including  Arkansas 
(1836),  since  which  the  kindred  grants  have  been  to  the  re- 
spective States. 

Confusion  is  common,  even  among  noted  authors,  over 
the  cession  of  jurisdiction  and  the  transfer  of  land  be- 
tween national  and  State  governments.  "  The  District  of 
Columbia  was  given  to  the  United  States  by  Maryland  "  is 
typical  of  many  statements,  both  in  omitting  any  indication 
of  change  in  the  original  district  and  in  using  the  expres- 
sion that  pertains  to  transfer  of  titles.  Private  ownership 
already  covered  the  area  and  it  remained  undisturbed. 
A  book  claiming  a  standard  position  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  states  that  the  federal  government  builds  arsenals, 
dockyards,  forts,  and  lighthouses  upon  purchased  land 
imder  a  practice  of  the  States  to  grant  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  erroneously  states  that ''  the  post-offices,  federal  court 
chambers,  custom  houses  and  other  like  buildings  erected  and 
owned  by  the  general  government  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  held  by  the  government  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
ownership  just  as  they  might  be  held  by  a  private  corporation. 
Their  sites  are  not  separate  territory."  The  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  characteristic  of  the  true  conditions.  They  grant 
to  the  general  government,  when  it  has  acquired  title  in  fee, 
"  jurisdiction  over  any  tract  of  land  within  the  commonwealth 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  "  a  long  list  of 
structures,  including  post-offices,  the  federal  courthouses  in 
Boston,  and  custom  houses,  adding,  "  But  the  commonwealth 
shall  retain  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  in 
and  over  all  such  tracts  of  land  so  far  that  all  civil  and  criminal 
processes  issuing  under  authority  of  the  commonwealth  may 
be  executed  thereon  .  .  .  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  shall  re- 
vest in  the  commonwealth  whenever  such  tract  ceases  to  be 
used  by  the  United  States  for  such  public  purposes."  Another 
act  exempts  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  taxation. 

An  author  says:  "Texas  was  never  a  Territory;  hence  the 
land  never  belonged  to  the  general  government,  and  has  not 
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been  subject  to  government  survey."  "  Government  survey  " 
may  mean  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  the  geological  survey, 
both  applied  in  Texas,  or  the  land  survey,  as  applied  to  the  lay- 
ing out  of  lands.  The  last  was  evidently  in  the  author's  mind. 
The  so-called  land  survey  depends  not  on  territorial  relations, 
but  on  the  conditions  of  ownership  in  the  area.  By  war  and 
by  purchase  the  nation  acquired  control  of  vast  tracts  of  land, 
no  part  of  which  is  in  Texas;  but  any  fee  simple  to  a  piece  of 
land  is  respected,  and  even  the  unrecorded  titles  of  Indian  tribes 
are  recognized  and  purchased  before  the  government  transfers 
land  to  settlers. 

A  history  states  that  "  the  slaveholders  .  .  .  even  went  so 
far  as  to  reopen  the  slave  trade  with  Africa,  for  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  was  openly  carried  on  from  1857  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.  This  high-handed  proceeding — a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  after 
1808 — indicated  that  all  hope  for  further  compromise  was  use- 
less." With  English  and  American  men-of-war  on  watch 
against  it,  the  trade  was  about  as  ''  openly  carried  on  "  as 
smuggling. 

The  next  citations  illustrate  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  pos- 
sible of  an  initial  statement  to  a  positive  assertion  in  even  a 
brief  discussion.  An  author  says :  "  Vinland  is  supposed  to  be 
New  England,  but  this  is  merely  a  Yankee  '  guess,'  as  nothing 
is  known  as  to  the  location  of  the  '  land  of  vines.'  "  Within 
two  pages  he  strengthens  "  suppose "  and  "  guess "  into 
"  know  " ;  "  The  knowledge  which  the  modem  student  has  of 
these  Norse  expeditions  to  Greenland  and  to  America  was 
probably  not  known  \^sic\  to  the  Icelanders  of  that  day  [1492]. 
It  is  interesting  for  us  to  know  \^sic'\  that  the  Norseman  ate  the 
wild  grapes  that  grew  along  the  shores  of  New  England  .  .  . 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Cabots  saw  that  country." 

We  seem  to  have  some  justification  for  saying  that  a  city  or 
a  country  exports  or  imports  articles,  since  they  must  pass  thru 
public  offices  and  enter  into  government  accounts,  yet  it  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  misunderstanding  in  statements  of  local 
activities.  The  national  government  makes  cannon  in  its 
foundries  and  small  arms  in  its  arsenals,  prints  books  in  its 
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great  printing  office,  and  engraves  and  prints  bonds  and  notes 
in  another  establishment.  The  State  of  New  York  makes 
school  furniture,  and  Minnesota  makes  school  apparatus,  in 
penal  establishments.  Some  cities  make  gas,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  not  municipal  enterprises :  ''  Jersey  City  manufactures 
more  lead  pencils  than  any  other  city  in  the  world."  ''  Fall 
River  weaves  more  cotton  cloth  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States."  ''  Meriden  makes  more  silverware  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world."  Many  similar  expressions  some- 
times appear  on  a  single  page. 

There  are  statements  that  would  be  true  with  a  proper  date 
attached,  but  they  may  not  be  true  when  in  the  hands  of  pupils, 
and  many  books  are  issued  without  dates  upon  title  pages. 
The  products  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  the  factory,  vary  so  much 
year  by  year  that  a  region  leading  at  one  time  may  even  drop 
out  of  account  in  a  different  year.  Certain  quotations  in  this 
paragraph  from  contemporaneous  books,  mostly  true  some 
time,  not  in  every  case  when  written,  now  represent  imperfect 
or  erroneous  views,  and  aid  in  confusing  the  standards  of  au- 
thority. ""  In  the  production  of  salt  West  Virginia  is  excelled 
by  Michigan  only."  With  verbal  variation,  several  books  say 
that  "  In  the  production  of  cotton  Mississippi  surpasses  every 
other  State."  One  says  "  The  moist  warm  lowlands  [of 
Texas]  .  .  .  produce  more  cotton  than  any  other  State." 
Further  illustrations  are  abundant:  ''The  State  [Illinois] 
leads  all  others  in  agricultural  production."  "  It  [Iowa] 
excels  all  \sic\  States  in  the  value  of  its  live  stock."  "  Iowa 
produces  more  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  hogs  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union."  "  In  the  production  of  iron  ore  Michigan  leads 
all  other  States."  "  There  is  very  little  mining  "  [in  Minne- 
sota]. "  In  the  production  of  iron  ore  the  State  [Alabama] 
ranks  next  after  Michigan  and  Minnesota."  "  Missouri  con- 
tains the  most  remarkable  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  world."  The 
last  statement  looks  as  if  based  on  a  spirited  description  of  Iron 
Mountain  in  a  popular  magazine  of  forty  years  ago.  Half  a 
dozen  States  rival  Missouri  now.  The  rapid  development  of 
iron  mining  makes  it  unsafe  to  depend  even  on  last  year's  re- 
turns to  say  in  which  State  is  the  greatest  production.     It  is 
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said,  ''  New  Jersey  has  the  most  valuable  zinc  mines  on  the 
continent,"  and  "  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  mined  in  the 
country  .  .  .  comes  from  a  small  region  including  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State"  [Missouri].  "We  sell  to  the 
United  Kingdom  about  one  million  dollars  a  day  in  value  more 
than  we  purchase  from  it."  "  The  public  schools  [of  Mary- 
land] are  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction."  The  superin- 
tendency  was  abolished  in  1868.  The  principal  of  the  State 
normal  school  in  Baltimore  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  a  sense  is  an  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  ''Alexandria  [Va.]  .  .  .  carries  on  a  large 
trade  with  Northern  cities  in  coal  received  from  the  Cumber- 
land mines."  Shipment  of  coal  from  Alexandria,  active 
just  after  the  civil  war,  ceased  years  ago,  after  which  the 
Alexandria  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
was  abandoned  and  the  remnant  of  trade  in  coal  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  was  conducted  at  Georgetown,  the  customs 
port  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  storms  that  pro- 
duced the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889  ^o  injured  the  canal  that 
the  coal  trade  was  suspended  for  two  years.  It  has  feebly  re- 
vived, sufficing  to  load  for  the  return  trip  some  vessels  that 
come  from  the  Kennebec  with  ice."  The  last  two  quotations 
are  from  matter  especially  prepared  for  the  region  immediately 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  nevertheless  no  mention  is  made  of 
Newport  News. 

The  next  four  statements  are  erroneous :  "  The  cream- 
colored  bricks  known  as  '  Milwaukee  brick '  form  the  chief 
article  of  export  "  [from  Milwaukee].  "  Across  the  Missouri 
[from  Kansas  City,  Mo.]  is  a  twin  city  of  the  same  name." 
**  The  general  government  .  .  .  made  a  liberal  grant  to  the 
Illinois  Central  road  to  build  it."  "  Alton  ...  is  situated  on 
a  high  limestone  bluff  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river " 
[Mississippi].  The  first  two  errors  are  so  plain  that  one  won- 
ders how  they  passed  an  ordinary  proofreader.  The  land  grant 
named  was  to  the  State,  which  negotiated  with  the  railroad 
company.  Alton  has  hotels  and  business  houses  along  the 
waterside  below  the  bluff,  tho  most  of  the  residences  are  on  the 
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high  land.  The  author  of  a  book  on  civil  government  exclu- 
sively used  in  one  State,  in  distributing  the  functions  of  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  puts  the  superintendence  of  the  govern- 
ment hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  Columbia  Asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  under  the  Pension  office. 

Certain  objectionable  peculiarities  of  style  seem  to  be  habitual 
in  some  books,  especially  the  use  of  superlatives.  In  an  ex- 
treme case  *'  greatest  on  earth,"  or  the  variation  "  greatest  in 
the  world,"  occurs  four  times  within  twenty  lines.  One  says : 
"  Furnished  by  the  falls  with  unlimited  power  .  .  .  Richmond 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Virginia."  The  power  was 
prosaically  estimated  for  the  tenth  census  at  a  minimum  of 
12,400  horse  power  and  a  maximum,  with  storage,  of  57,000 
horse  power.  The  new  battle  ship  Maine  is  of  16,000  horse 
power,  which  is  a  suggestive  measure  of  what  the  author  calls 
"  unlimited  horse  power."  This  style  is  too  common  to  require 
further  illustration.  The  abbreviation  ''  etc.,"  shunned  by  some 
in  deliberate  writing,  slips  readily  off  the  pens  of  others,  even 
twice  in  a  sentence  and  three  times  in  a  short  paragraph. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  primitive  man,  whether  evolved  or 
originally  created  in  his  present  form,  as  more  helpless  than 
squirrels  or  birds,  nest-making  fish,  reptiles,  or  insects,  but  an 
author  tells  the  children :  "  We  therefore  conclude  that  at  one 
time  ...  all  people  were  more  ignorant  than  the  most  savage 
tribes  now  living.  They  probably  did  not  know  how  to  do 
anything." 

The  examples  immediately  following  deserve  attention  for 
their  form  or  their  style :  "  The  earth  has  the  power  of  pulling 
objects  toward  itself,  and  the  pull  is  so  strong  that  it  keeps  loose 
bodies  close  to  the  earth's  surface.  This  wonderful  power  is 
called  gravity."  ''  Greece,  tho  not  one-fifth  as  large,  has  a 
longer  shore  line  than  the  Spanish  peninsula."  "  The  climate 
.  .  .  varies  both  with  latitude  and  altitude."  "  The  growth  of 
railroad  transportation  and  of  the  country  have  extended  this 
commerce."  "  The  output  of  silver  is  small,  but  of  quicksilver 
very  great."  "  Pater  son  is  thfe  chief  silk,  and  cotton  and 
linen  thread  manufactory  in  the  country."  "  Smith  was 
killed  in    1844  by  a  mob   and  the  Mormons   driven   out.'^ 
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"  Trade  [of  Greece]  is  principally  with  European  countries. 
That  with  the  United  States  is  small.  It  \^sic'\  imports  from 
Greece,  currants,  figs,  and  olives,  and  exports,  principally, 
kerosene."  "  Its  industries  [Allegheny]  are  identical  with  those 
of  Pittsburg."  "  Here  he  died,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  death  from  the  Indians,  was  buried  by  his  followers 
in  the  river."  "  Deer  are  found  in  the  .  .  .  mountains  .  .  . 
and  gray  foxes  abound  lower  down."  "  At  Arlington  .  .  . 
are  buried  many  thousand  soldiers,  including  General  Sheridan 
and  Admiral  Porter."  Starved  Rock  "  was  abandoned  because 
the  Indians  moved  away  from  there."  "  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
general  government  her  rights  in  the  vast  domain  her  soldiers 
had  taken  possession  of."  "  The  magnitude  of  the  grain  and 
lumber  trade,  the  former  the  largest  of  any  place  in  the  world, 
may  be  judged  from  the  capacity  of  the  Chicago  grain  eleva- 
tors .  .  .  and  from  the  sales  and  shipment  of  lumber."  *'  It 
[lead]  is  still  mined  and  smelted  to  some  extent  and  together 
with  zinc,  dairy  products,  and  grain,  forms  one  of  Galena's 
many  industries."  *'  The  sponge  ...  is  a  valuable  product 
of  the  sea,  as  are  also  pearls  from  the  pearl  oyster."  "  Min- 
ing .  .  .  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  any 
of  the  other  great  industries  except  that  \^sic\  of  trade  and 
transportation."  "  The  first  curious  thing  about  them 
[Amoebae]  is  that  they  are  all  ladies.  There  isn't  a  man  or 
boy  among  them."  "  By  the  last  school  census  of  1896  it 
[population  of  Chicago]  was  1,619,226."  "  The  millions  of 
acres  in  the  Mississippi  valley  remained  worthless  for  want  of 
transportation  facilities  until  railroads  were  built."  Omission 
of  "the"  will  correct  this.  Constantinople""  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  mosques  or  Mohammedan  churches."  This  would 
justify  Christian  synagogues  or  Jewish  mosques.  "  There 
are  more  colors  and  kinds  of  people  in  a  little  stagnant  pond 
than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  countries  you  read  about  in  your 
geographies."  The  writer  has  forgotten  at  least  the  other 
little  stagnant  ponds. 

Defects  in  expression  by  pictures,  maps,  or  diagrams  are  as 
hurtful  as  misspelling  or  the  wrong  use  of  words.  The  picture 
in  a  new  history,  with  the  legend  "  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Penn.,"  is  really  that  of  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston.  The 
usual  picture  of  the  home  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  is  as 
viewed  from  the  river,  but  occasionally  the  side  toward  the 
country  road  is  given;  this  is  the  front  formerly  approached 
by  visitors,  for  whom  the  great  knocker  is  still  on  the  door. 
The  representations  of  the  two  sides  are  so  far  unlike  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  building  without 
explanation,  except  by  those  acquainted  with  the  premises. 
The  children  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  well-designated, 
accurate  pictures  of  the  Washington  home,  yet  a  recent  geog- 
raphy shows  the  house  as  having  but  one  story  under  the 
veranda  roof  on  the  river  front. 

The  legend  "  Harvesting  "  is  engraved  upon  the  picture  of  a 
stationary  steam  thresher,  with  no  harvesting  in  the  view.  A 
picture  with  the  legend  "  Great  Salt  Lake  "  represents  a  herd 
of  bison  feeding  in  the  foreground,  but  we  laugh  at  English 
hunters  who  expect  to  find  the  beasts.  A  picture,  translated  to 
inatch  its  legend,  "  Rice  plant  with  bobolink  or  rice  bird,"  tells 
the  children  that  the  bobolink  wears  its  spring  plumage  when 
•eating  mature  rice.  A  like  picture  occurs  in  a  popular  cyclo- 
pedia. A  reader,  specializing  natural  history,  shows  a  pair  of 
Ibobolinks  to  indicate  the  variation  of  plumage  in  the  sexes, 
without  a  hint  of  its  relation  to  the  seasons.  The  text  in  a 
reader  tells  of  two  men  catching  a  shark  so  large  that  one  man 
•could  not  pull  it  into  the  boat.  The  picture  tells  the  children 
that  a  man  fishing  alone  caught  a  shark.  A  history  says  in 
words — "  Dressed  like  an  Indian,  with  seven  companions,  all 
on  pack-horses  he  [Washington]  started  from  Williamsburg, 
Ya.,  on  his  perilous  journey."  The  picture  illustrating 
■*'  Washington's  journey  to  the  French  forts  "  shows  a  young 
liorseman  in  officer's  dress,  whom  we  can  hardly  accept  as  the 
Washington  of  the  text,  and  four  footmen,  one  a  naked  Indian. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  portraits  identified,  not  only  with  the 
persons  represented,  but  with  the  times  at  which  they  were 
taken.  If  we  wish  a  comparative  view  of  those  celebrities 
whom  we  have  learned  to  regard,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one 
presented  in  early  vigor  and  another  in  the  wrinkled  decline  of 
extreme  age,  without  a  suggestion  of  explanation.     A  geog- 
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raphy  furnishes  more  than  twenty  good  likenesses  of  rulers, 
only  one  of  whom,  "  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,"  is  person- 
ally named;  all  others  have  only  official  names,  undated,  as 
'*  The  Emperor  of  Germany."  Changes  have  already  oc- 
curred, so  that  the  likenesses  are  not  uniformly  those  of  the 
present  rulers. 

The  motive  of  selection  of  pictures  is  not  always  clear.  One 
geography  shows  sheep  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  sheep  in 
Texas,  twice  sheep  in  Australia,  and  they  are  so  much  alike  that 
three  cuts  could  have  been  spared  for  a  rival  book  that  shows 
no  sheep.  Duplications  are  frequent.  In  an  extreme  case, 
each  of  two  books  in  a  series  contains  several  duplications, 
exact  or  approximate,  of  its  own  cuts,  maps,  or  diagrams,  and 
the  larger  volume  reproduces  over  thirty  illustrations  or  parts 
thereof,  from  the  smaller  one.  These  duplications  occupy  a 
space  in  each  fully  equal  to  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  smaller 
book. 

Every  picture  in  an  elementary  text-book  should  be  definitely 
identified  in  text  or  in  legend,  and  it  is  rarely  best  to  use  pictures 
identified  by  legend  alone.  The  unskilled  pupil  cannot  search 
out  the  significance  of  such  labels  as  *'  Brenner  pass,"  better 
known  than  the  average  subject,  nor  is  a  well  read  teacher 
with  good  reference  books  always  able  to  inform  the  inquiring 
child.  She  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  that  part  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  book.  A  ''  bridge  in  the  Andes  "  may 
not  represent  habitual  bridge  building,  and  it  may  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  between  Panama  and  Cape  Horn.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  few  teachers  can  help  a  child  to  any  knowledge  of  a 
"  Banyan  tree,  Florida." 

It  is  noticeable  that  geographies  in  the  duodecimo  form,  cus- 
tomary fifty  years  ago,  and  still  somewhat  used,  especially  for 
physical  geography,  find  ample  room  on  their  small  pages  for 
pictures  and  diagrams  for  which  the  quarto  editions,  broadened 
to  take  in  the  reference  maps  of  the  former  atlas,  seem  to  re- 
quire all  their  page  space.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  the 
compilers  were  short  of  copy  and  enlarged  and  duplicated 
graphic  matter  to  fill  space.  The  size  of  a  geography  is  limited 
by  convenience  and  not  by  want  of  material.     Every  duplica- 
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tion  of  matter,  every  unnecessary  use  of  space,  crowds  out 
something  important. 

One  would  not  enjoy  a  picture  gallery  where  pictures  were 
hung  one  overlapping  another,  or  grouped  at  all  tipsy  angles, 
especially  without  an  explanatory  catalogue,  but  pictures  are 
crowded  in  certain  books  in  such  fashion.  If  some  books  could 
be  rid  of  pictures  that  show  nothing  distinctively,  and  of  all 
duplicates,  they  would  have  room  for  every  illustration  remain- 
ing to  have  its  own  clear  margin.  It  would  be  a  further  gain 
to  exclude  those  made  on  a  minute  scale  and  diminish  those  on 
an  extravagant  scale. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  print  all  pictures  on  one  scale  more 
than  to  print  all  maps  on  one  scale,  but  such  as  are  brought 
into  direct  comparison  should  have  a  common  scale.  A  work 
on  language  lessons  presents  cuts  of  birds  and  mammals  on  a 
page  for  comparison  of  their  voices.  The  text  says :  "'  The 
crow  caws.  The  quail  whistles.  The  hen  cackles.  The  lion 
roars.  The  ox  lows.  The  rooster  crows."  The  pictures  say : 
The  quail  is  larger  than  the  crow.  The  hen  is  as  large  as  a 
lion.  The  rooster  is  taller  than  the  ox.  Upon  another  page 
attention  is  directed  to  the  comparative  sizes  of  a  cow  and  a 
sheep,  misrepresented  in  the  cuts.  In  a  primary  geography  are 
grouped  sundry  heads  of  animals  and  a  humming  bird.  The 
pictures  say :  A  humming  bird  is  longer  than  the  head  of  a  hog 
or  the  head  of  a  giraffe;  it  is  as  long  as  from  the  top  of  an 
elephant's  head  to  the  ends  of  his  tusks.  In  a  first  reader 
"  grandmother's  spectacles "  are  pictured  in  one  lesson  as 
bigger  than  a  pump.  On  another  page  the  child  has  a  pic- 
torial lesson  of  setting  the  table.  Two  each  of  plates,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  cups,  saucers,  with  a  cream  pitcher,  a  sugar  bowl, 
and  a  teapot,  are  to  go  upon  the  table.  As  presented,  a  single 
plate  will  cover  the  table  except  the  corners,  and  the  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  are  each  longer  than  the  distance  across  the 
table.  In  a  picture  lesson  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  an  owl  are  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  the  owl  being  a  little  the  tallest. 

A  judicious  rule  would  exclude  illustrations  treated  heavily 
with  india  ink  in  reproduction,  to  the  obscuration  of  delicate 
lines,  and  giving  a  book  a  gloomy,  depressing  effect. 
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Competition  in  maps  has  been  more  wholesome  than  that  in 
pictures,  but  errors  of  detail  are  not  wanting.  Of  two  authors 
one  presents  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  as  above  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River  and  the  other  shows  them  as  below.  The  rivers 
forming  the  Illinois  are  misrepresented  on  three  sets  of  maps 
before  me.  A  geography,  on  some  of  its  maps,  shows  the 
Illinois  entering  the  Mississippi  above  the  Missouri;  upon 
other  maps  the  three  rivers  join  at  one  place.  In  certain  maps 
of  a  geography  where  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  super- 
imposed for  comparison,  it  is  sometimes  used  with  an  attach- 
ment to  represent  Alaska  and  sometimes  without  it.  The  date 
line,  assuming  new  importance  to  us,  is  given  in  few  school- 
books,  and  no  adequate  explanation  is  given  in  any  such  at 
hand.  Maps  should  show  what  cities  lie  on  both  sides  of 
streams.  In  one  instance,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  so  represented. 
Most  cities  so  situated  are  shown  as  if  wholly  on  one  side  of 
the  respective  rivers. 

It  is  a  bold  step  to  omit  railroads  because  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable to  show  them  correctly  on  an  ordinary  map,  but  the  at- 
tempts to  represent  the  roads  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  especially  with  the  network  of  suburban  lines  and  the 
multiplicity  of  street  railroads,  are  failures.  Very  small  rail- 
road maps  are  not  clear,  larger  ones  in  school  geographies  are 
apt  to  be  sadly  wrong,  even  contradictory,  if  an  author  shows 
roads  for  the  same  area  on  different  maps.  Thus  an  author 
shows  the  direct  road  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  once 
as  crossing  the  Mississippi  four  times,  and  again  as  wholly  east 
of  that  river.  In  1838  the  State  of  Illinois  operated  a  steam 
road  from  the  Illinois  River  to  Springfield.  The  engine  wore 
out  and  the  road  fell  into  decay,  till  mules  could  ho  longer  pull 
platform  cars  over  its  strap  rails.  In  due  time  other  parties 
rebuilt  the  road,  and  by  extensions  it  became  part  of  a  thru 
line  from  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi  to  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie. 
One  might  expect  that  old  and  important  road  to  appear  uni- 
formly in  the  same  book,  yet  a  book  widely  used  does  not  pre- 
sent the  road  harmoniously  on  its  different  maps.  A  set  of 
maps  several  times  showing  roads  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  usually 
shows  no  road  crossing  the  Hudson  at  that  point.     One  author 
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shows  direct  connection  between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  but  no  direct  connection  between  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago,  or  between  Madison  and  Chicago.  Instances  could  be 
multiplied  where  there  is  no  intelligible  selection  of  lines 
represented  or  omitted.  The  so-called  commercial  maps  of  the 
world  are  often  no  more  satisfactory  with  land  routes.  The 
water  routes  are  sometimes  indicated  by  lines  that  a  school- 
boy might  draw  between  two  ports  by  rule  and  pencil,  with 
sweeping  curves  to  pass  intervening  lands,  and  with  little 
hint  of  the  influence  of  currents,  or  of  the  outward  and 
inward  routes  between  the  United  States  and  western  Eu- 
rope. 

There  is  need  of  more  reference  maps  of  countries  in  which 
we  have  a  direct  interest,  without  begrudging  the  blank  mar- 
ginal spaces  of  open  waters,  which  aid  in  comprehending  true 
relations.  The  use  of  meridians  and  parallels,  supplemented 
usually  by  mile  scales,  protects  maps  from  some  of  the  perver- 
sions that  have  befallen  pictures. 

The  possibilities  of  traflic  have  always  been  an  inspiration  to 
inflated  views  of  the  future.  The  extravagancies  affect  both 
text  and  maps.  The  artificial  waterway  is  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing, and  the  public  speaker  or  the  writer  for  immediate  publica- 
tion is  apt  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  ultimate  promise  of 
imagination  than  by  the  rigid  limitations  of  fact.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  mental  condition;  very  serious  questions 
of  national  policy  and  of  taxation  are  involved.  Our  text- 
books should  be  free  from  the  excitement  of  the  enthusiast  and 
the  partiality  of  the  special  advocate. 

Here  are  extracts  from  various  schoolbooks :  "  The  outlet 
of  this  lake  [Superior]  is  known  as  St.  Mary's  strait.  It  is 
not  navigable,  because  it  descends  in  rapids  to  the  level  of  Lake 
Huron.  .  The  so-called  St.  Mary's  strait  is  a  river  about  sixty 
miles  long.  .  .  Vessels  avoid  these  rapids  by  going  thru  the 
'  Soo  canal.'  "  "  Thru  the  St.  Mary's  or  '  Soo  '  canal  a  greater 
amount  of  freight  is  carried  than  thru  any  other  canal  in  the 
world."  Seventy-five  pages  later  the  author  tells  us  that  the 
value  of  the  Suez  freight  is  the  greater,  and  he  might  have 
added  that  the  Suez  passenger  traffic  many  times  exceeds  that 
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of  the  "  Soo."  ''  From  Sault  Ste.  Marie  a  ship  canal  has  been 
built  around  the  rapids.'' 

The  facts  are:  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  Michigan  side 
of  the  rapids,  is  a  canal  a  little  more  than  a  mile  long,  with 
a  great  lock  800  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  18  feet  rise,  and  21 
feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  On  the  Canadian  side  is  a  similar 
passage,  the  lock  900  by  60  feet,  opened  in  1895.  The  St. 
Mary's  River  is  navigable  from  the  locks  to  Lake  Huron. 

The  following  quotations  are  related  to  the  same  general 
theme :  ''  More  tonnage  passes  thru  the  Welland  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  than  thru  the  Suez  canal."  This 
is  a  great  and  surprising  mistake.  "  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  River  are  connected  by  a  canal  extending  from 
Chicago  to  the  Illinois  River.  Light  draft  vessels  may  pass 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  thru  the  Great  Lakes  and  by 
this  canal  and  the  great  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  ''  It 
[Chicago] possesses  open  waterways  thru  canals  to  rivers  con- 
necting it  with  the  Mississippi."  ''  In  order  to  send  its 
[Chicago's]  sewage  down  the  Illinois  River  a  drainage  canal 
has  been  dug  thru  the  divide.  Its  outlet  is  a  little  above 
Joliet.  .  .  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  depth  of  20  feet  of  water 
and  wide  enough  to  float  the  largest  inland  ships.  The  Henne- 
pin canal  is  in  course  of  construction  from  the  upper  Illinois 
River  near  Peru,  westward  to  Rock  Island,  near  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River.  It  is  expected  \sic'\  in  due  time  that  the  govern- 
ment will  construct  a  ship  canal  from  Joliet  to  Peru.  Thus  by 
the  drainage  canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Hennepin  canal, 
an  all  water  route  will  [^ic]  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
Mississippi  valley.  These  are  immense  undertakings,  but  will 
abundantly  pay  for  all  expense."  The  Chicago  drainage  canal 
is  made  prominent  in  picture  and  map  of  sundry  geographies. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  narrowest  and  the  shallowest 
places  are  the  absolute  limitations  on  any  thru  traffic.  The 
facts,  stripped  to  plans  officially  inaugurated,  are:  The  canals 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  including  the  Welland  canal,  are 
approaching  a  standard  of  14  feet  draft  with  locks  270  by  45 
feet.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  from  Chicago  to  La- 
salle  on  the  Illinois  River,  has  not  over  6  feet  draft,  with  locks 
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no  by  1 8  feet.  The  improvements  upon  the  Illinois  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers  between  Lasalle  and  St.  Louis  contemplate 
only  7  feet  draft,  the  limit  on  the  Hennepin  canal  also.  The 
drainage  canal  is  a  municipal  undertaking  of  Chicago,  to  keep 
drinking  water  pure,  and  its  value  for  navigation,  if  ever  used 
for  that  purpose,  will  be  determined,  not  by  its  own  gigantic 
meaurements,  but  by  the  ability  to  pass  out  of  it.  To  fulfill 
even  feebly  the  promise  held  out  not  only  by  writers  in 
ephemeral  periodicals,  but  in  text-books  claiming  standard 
authority,  there  must  be  a  change  of  channel  beyond  any  plan 
yet  adopted,  that  will  deepen  connections  between  Chicago  and 
Lasalle  from  less  than  6  feet;  between  Lasalle  and  St.  Louis 
from  7  feet;  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  from  8  feet;  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  from  lo  feet,  to  14  feet  thruout,  great  dams 
with  locks  must  be  constructed  on  the  Mississippi  to  prevent 
the  water  from  running  so  swiftly  down  the  deepened  channels 
as  to  leave  a  scant  supply  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers, 
and  even  then  great  vessels  cannot  pass  thru. 

The  effect  of  errors  in  text-books  extends  far  beyond  the 
schools.  An  influence  on  national  legislation  has  been  already 
intimated.  In  every  direction  examinations  are  more  and  more 
demanded  for  recognition.  With  defective  text-books  increas- 
ing terrors  surround  the  examinations.  Not  only  is  a  candi- 
date liable  to  be  wrong  when  following  the  information  given 
him  thru  an  authorized  book,  but  the  candidate  who  is  right  is 
liable  to  be  charged  with  errors  by  an  examiner  who  is  himself 
misinformed  by  a  standard  authority,  standard  so  far  as  official 
adoption  for  the  schools  can  make  it  so. 

The  suggestion  of  remedies  must  be  brief.  The  published 
notices  of  the  books  here  considered  have  been  almost  uniformly 
and  unreservedly  laudatory,  and  some  of  the  books  claim  con- 
formity with  the  authoritative  reports  of  committees  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

The  universities  and  the  colleges  cannot  reasonably  complain 
of  the  English  used  by  their  students  when  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  lower  schools  with  defective  books  prepared  or 
indorsed  by  their  own  professors.  The  secondary  schools  can- 
hot  properly  complain  of  the  language  of  those  whom  they  re- 
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ceive  from  the  primary  schools  while  their  instructors  freely  in- 
dorse faulty  books  for  those  schools.  Editors  and  others  are 
in  no  position  to  criticise  the  linguistic  practice  of  schools  that 
follow  their  recommendations  in  the  selection  of  like  books. 
Writers  of  text-books  that  have  allowed  themselves  to  write 
down  to  children  have  need  to  look  more  carefully  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  their  work.  Teachers  who  find  errors  in  the 
text-books  may  point  them  out  to  school  officers,  to  editors,  and 
to  publishers,  who  prefer  to  have  their  books  acceptable,  tho  the 
encouragement  to  the  teacher  to  report  errors  is  limited  in 
present  conditions.  In  various  States  books  have  been  adopted 
by  an  authority  before  whiph  an  individual  teacher  is  in- 
significant. A  poor  set  of  maps  is  fastened  exclusively  upon 
the  schools  of  one  State,  and  a  board  in  a  city  of  repute  is 
is  said  to  have  resolved  that  the  text-books  should  be  the  final 
authority.  It  may  occur  that  no  teacher  is  on  the  board  that 
selects  books.  In  several  States  the  governors  or  other  high 
officials  are  on  such  boards,  as  if  to  reassure  the  people  by  the 
use  of  their  names.  Men  busy  in  varied  vocations,  sometimes 
obliged  to  select  by  superficial  appearance,  may  be  delighted 
with  good  bindings,  a  display  of  pictures,  and  pleasant  distribu- 
tion of  color  on  maps,  when  redundancies,  omissions,  and 
errors  escape  their  notice.  This  is  the  less  singular  when 
teachers  of  good  standing  sometimes  use  a  faulty  book  for  years 
without  noticing  its  defects.  The  failure  .of  school  officer  or 
teacher  to  see  the  error  does  not  save  the  child  from  its  mis- 
information or  its  perversion  of  language.  A  grave  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  those  to  whose  judgment  school  boards 
defer  when  they  good-naturedly  recommend  books  without 
making  critical  tests. 

James  H.  Blodgett 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 

THE  NEW   YORK   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

The  fact  that  toward  six  thousand  graduates  of  the  State 
normal  schools  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  makes  them  an  important  factor  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. When  to  this  number  of  graduates  is  added  the  very- 
large  number  of  public-school  teachers  who  have  attended 
the  normal  schools  without  completing  a  course,  these 
schools  assume  a  large  place  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set 
forth  the  definite  object  for  which  the  State  normal  schools 
were  established,  and  which  has  led  to  their  continuance  and 
liberal  maintenance,  nor  the  way  in  which  they  are  organized 
and  equipped  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  I  have  sought 
to  find  how,  in  their  actual  work,  they  are  related  to  the 
public  schools. 

In  this  effort  I  hoped  to  secure  valuable  information  as  to 
what  the  relation  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  how  to  establish 
it.  As  the  discussion  is  intended  to  benefit  normal-school 
teachers,  the  information  was  asked  for  outside  of  these 
schools.  It  was  assumed  that  an  effort  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  would  not  be  without  profitable  results. 

Accordingly,  many  letters  asking  for  opinions  were  ad- 
dressed to  several  classes  of  teachers,  who,  because  of  their 
associations  with  the  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or  because 
of  their  training  in  such  schools,  should  be  able  to  speak  with 
some  authority.  All  were  urged  to  be  frank,  and  were  as- 
sured that  their  names  would  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
their  replies. 

Those  who  have  taught  in  teachers'  institutes  were  asked 
for  their  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  State  normal  schools, 
from  the  character  of  institutes  held  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
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schools,  and  from  the  "  speech  of  people."     Their  replies 
were  uniformly  very  favorable  to  the  normal  schools. 

These  teachers  were  also  asked  to  state  in  what  way  the 
normal  schools  could  be  made  more  valuable  to  the  State. 
The  following  extract  taken  from  one  of  the  letters  contains 
or  implies  the  most  important  suggestions  received: 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  schools  would  be  improved  if 
they  would  attempt  less.  The  teachers  and  the  students  are  required  to  do 
too  many  things  and  work  too  many  hours.  The  schools  should  be  models 
in  the  quality  of  work  done  and  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  I  think  all  pro- 
fessional instruction  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  senior  year. 

Some  called  attention  to  the  immaturity  of  the  students 
in  these  schools,  and  to  the  effect  upon  the  graduates  of  an 
unlimited  license  to  teach. 

About  forty  school  commissioners  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  were  interviewed  by  letter,  and  most  of  them  replied  to 
all  my  questions. 

The  first  question  was :  How  does  the  work  of  the  normal- 
school  graduates  in  your  district  compare  with  that  of  other 
teachers? 

In  answer  to  this  question  all  stated  that  the  work  was 
superior;  some  of  them  adding  ''  other  things  being  equal," 
*'  for  the  most  part,"  ''  generally,"  ['  beyond  all  comparison." 

The  next  question  was:  What  is  the  most  general  weakness 
of  normal-school  graduates  that  comes  to  your  notice?  In 
reply  to  this  question  lack  of  ability  to  discipline  was  most 
frequently  mentioned;  then  comes  "too  much  reliance  on 
methods";  then  we  find  ''egotism,"  "lack  of  knowledge" 
(one  mentioning  arithmetic),  "  lack  of  adaptability." 

What  strong  points,  if  any,  do  you  find  common?  brought 
various  replies.  A  large  majority  mentioned  preparation  of 
lessons  and  method  of  class  work.  Several  mentioned  dis- 
cipline. About  the  same  number  said  "  definite  aim,"  and 
"  broad  view  of  the  work,"  and  "  a  professional  spirit." 

To  what  should  the  normal  schools  give  more  attention? 
In  reply  to  this  question  the  following  points  were  empha- 
sized: "  More  practice  in  school  management  and  organiza- 
tion," "  a  closer  relation  between  methods  and  practice  (or 
theory  and  practice),"  "  knowledge  of  English,"  "  more  prac- 
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tical  and  less  theoretical  training,"  ''  instruction  in  common 
branches  beyond  that  required  by  the  Regents." 

Is  there  anything  to  which  they  should  give  less  attention? 
Nearly  all  said,  "  No  ";  some  said  ''  fads."  The  proposition 
was  laid  down  and  argued  that  they  tried  to  do  too  much  in 
a  given  time,  and  tried  to  do  too  many  things  at  all  times. 
"  Too  much  academic  work  "  was  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. 

To  what  extent  does  public  opinion  seem  to  favor  normal- 
school  graduates?  All  answers  were  favorable  to  the  normal 
schools,  differing  only  in  degree. 

Will  you  make  some  further  statement  as  to  what  would 
make  the  normal  schools  more  valuable  to  the  State?  A 
variety  of  answers  came  to  this  question.  I  will  give  but  a 
few.  "  Do  not  lower  standards  for  admission,"  "  larger 
salaries  to  secure  better  talent,"  "  higher  standard  for  admis- 
sion, to  give  more  time  for  professional  work,"  "  more  grad- 
uates for  the  rural  schools,"  ''  graduate  only  those  who  can 
teach,"  "'  too  many  graduates  without  natural  ability  to 
teach,"  "  too  many  graduates  satisfied  with  present  attain- 
ments," "  critics  should  be  teachers  of  broad  and  varied  ex- 
perience," "  consider  the  schools  more  as  they  are,  rather  than 
as  they  should  be." 

Information  was  sought  from  about  forty  principals  and 
superintendents,  whose  schools  contain  from  one  to  hundreds  of 
normal-school  teachers,  and  whose  association  with  such 
teachers  covers  a  period  of  from  one  to  twenty-five  years. 
The  following  questions  were  asked : 

How  do  the  normal-school  graduates  compare  in  efficiency 
with  your  other  teachers?  The  replies  make  the  comparison 
range  from  fair  to  excellent  in  favor  of  the  normal-school 
teachers,  the  latter  measure  being  largely  in  the  majority. 

What  weakness  or  deficiency  is  most  general?  '*  Lack 
of  power  to  discipline  "  was  most  frequently  found  in  the 
replies.  Then  come  "  conceit,"  "  lack  of  adaptability," 
"  too  much  method,"  "  effort  to  do  too  many  things,"  ''  lack 
of  drill  work,"  "  end  of  growth  too  early,"  "  lack  of  ability 
to  manage  large  classes  and  to  organize." 

What  strong  point  have  you  found  somewhat  general, 
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traceable  to  normal-school  training?  A  large  majority  men- 
tioned ''  better  method."  ''  Professional  spirit  "  had  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  answers.  '^  Earnestness  and  definite  aim  " 
were  mentioned  by  several.  Some  complimented  especially, 
the  primary  work.  Some  who  reported  a  large  number  of 
normal  graduates  in  their  schools  assert  that  they  excel  in 
taking  suggestions  and  in  carrying  them  out.  "  Discipline 
without  resort  to  punishment  "  was  mentioned. 

How  could  the  normal  schools  be  made  more  valuable  to 
the  State?  Many  call  for  more  professional  work,  either 
practice  or  philosophy  of  education,  or  both,  and  they  ask 
that  the  practice  be  made  as  real  as  possible.  They  also  ask 
for  more  "  model  "  teaching.  A  large  number  ask  for  a 
higher  standard  of  admission.  More  subject-matter  is  also 
called  for,  and  one  asks  for  more  Latin  and  Greek  especially. 
One  suggests  better  teachers  for  the  normal  schools. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  needs  of  the  public  schools 
before  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools?  The  larger  num- 
ber recommended  more  studying  and  visiting  public  schools 
by  normal-school  teachers,  especially  by  method  and  critic 
teachers.  Meeting  between  normal-school  critics  and  public- 
school  teachers  is  mentioned.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
training  school  be  organized  more  as  a  public  school,  and 
that  the  real  conditions  in  the  public  schools  be  discussed 
more  before  the  normal  classes. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  general  suggestions,  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  more  prominent:  "  Better  critics." 
Complimentary  statements  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
normal-school  graduates  are  not  wanting,  such  as,  "  I  would 
have  no  others  if  I  could  have  my  way,"  "  I  prefer  to  have  the 
State  normal  schools  furnish  our  teachers  rather  than  to  have 
a  training  school  in  our  city."  One  declares,  with  emphasis, 
that  we  have  too  many  poor  teachers  in  the  normal  schools 
trying  to  teach  others  how  to  teach,  and  claims  that  no  man 
should  teach  in  these  schools  who  is  not  worth  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  Another  asks  for  more  care  in 
graduating,  and  that  diplomas  be  refused  those  who  are  not 
likely  to  make  good  teachers. 

The  following  questions  were  addressed  to  about  forty 
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graduates  from  seven  of  the  New  York  normal  schools.  The 
purpose  was  to  secure  answers  from  the  graduates  from  dif- 
ferent normal  schools  and  from  as  many  departments  of  work 
as  possible.  In  many  cases  I  addressed  those  whose  names 
were  given  me  by  the  principal  of  each  school  as  those  of 
representative  graduates. 

What  was  the  greatest  service  the  normal  school  rendered 
you  for  the  work  of  teaching?  The  answers  stand  in  about 
the  following  order:  "professional  ambition,/'  "method," 
"  confidence,"  "  self-discipline,"  "  power  to  discipline,"  "  a 
high  ideal,"  "  ambition,"  "  criticism." 

From  what  work  in  the  normal  school  did  you  receive  least 
benefit?  A  very  large  majority  replied,  "  methods,"  with 
which  many  coupled  "  criticism  in  practice  work."  Object 
methods  and  geography  methods  were  emphasized  in  this 
connection  by  several.  "  Copying  notes  "  had  a  place  here. 
Only  one  mentioned  the  study  of  subject-matter. 

Is  your  present  way  of  teaching  more  the  result  of  "  meth- 
ods and  practice  "  than  of  the  example  of  those  by  whom  you 
were  taught?  .  Seventy-five  per  cent,  said  "  No."  A  number 
of  them  added  that  the  example  that  contributed  most  was 
that  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools. 

From  your  present  point  of  view,  to  what  should  the  nor- 
mal schools  give  more  attention?  In  reply  to  this  question 
most  of  them  ask  for  more  practical  and  less  theoretical  work. 
I  find  also  the  demand  for  better  work  in  science  and  math- 
ematics, "  more  subject-matter  and  more  thoro,"  "  a  better 
preparation  to  meet  men  and  women  as  members  of  society." 

The  request  for  further  observations  brought  out  two  state- 
ments not  already  mentioned:  "There  should  be  more  ob- 
servation work  in  the  normal  schools."  "  Capable  graduates 
feel  that  they  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  number  of  poor 
teachers  i^raduated  from  the  normal  schools,  whose  inferior 
work  produces  a  prejudice  against  all  normal-school  grad- 
uates." 

xA^nother  fact  of  interest  to  normal-school  faculties  was 
brought  out  in  reply  to  the  question,  Are  you  now  at  liberty 
to  carry  out  your  best  methods?     Nearly  all  said   "  Yes." 

The  contents  of  the  letters  received  in  the  somewhat  ex- 
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tensive  correspondence  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper  seem 
to  call  for  a  thoro  discussion  of  a  number  of  questions. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

(i)  Are  the  normal  schools  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity? 

(2)  Are  they  drifting  away  from  the  practical  into  the  the- 
oretical and  speculative,  and  losing  sight  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  public  schools  for  which  they  are  preparing  teachers? 

(3)  Do  the  scholarly  attainments  and  professional  experi- 
ence of  the  critics  authorize  them  to  tell  others  how  to  teach? 

(4)  Should  there  be  in  the  normal  schools  more  ''  model 
teaching"  and  observation  work? 

(5)  Are  the  normal  schools  admitting  too  many,  or  grad- 
uating too  many,  or  are  they  doing  both? 

(6)  Is  there  a  demand  for  better  instructors  for  these 
schools?     And  would  higher  salaries  probably  secure  them? 

M.  T.  Dana 

State  Normal  School, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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An  outline  of  the  history  of  educational  theories  in  England — By  H.    T. 

Mark,  B.  A.  (Lond.),  B.  Sc.  (Vict.).     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1900. 
p.  xi4-i39.     $1.25. 

To  restate  the  English  educational  ideals  which  were  first 
distinctly  announced  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  trace 
their  historical  origin  in  the  pre-Renascence  era  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  this  readable  little  book. 

The  growth  of  educational  theory  in  England,  Mr.  Mark 
thinks,  shows  a  development  which  is  characteristically  Eng- 
lish. English  theories  of  physical  education  have  produced 
bowmen  and  oarsmen — both  products  of  an  "  uncovered 
schoolroom."  The  English  have  always  preferred  spon- 
taneous play  to  prescribed  systematic  physical  drill.  English 
theories  of  intellectual  education  produced  first  an  English- 
speaking  race,  and  then  made  of  it  a  race  of  craftsmen  and 
practitioners.  It  is  Mulcaster  and  Milton  who  voice  the  true 
English  spirit.  Says  Mulcaster :  "  I  love  Rome,  but  London 
better;  I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more;  I  honor  the  Latin,  but 
I  worship  the  English."  Says  Milton :  "  I  call  therefore 
a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  ofifices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  English  theories 
of  moral  education  have  produced  not  men  who  knew  their 
duty,  but  men  who  did  it — gentlemen.  In  a  word,  the  kernel 
of  English  education,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  has  been 
action  rather  than  culture.  The  English  have  exalted  the 
knowledge  that  comes  by  action,  even  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
counting the  powers  of  action  that  depend  on  learning. 

In  tracing  these  national  characteristics  of  English  educa- 
tional theory,  however,  one  is  forced  to  observe  that  it  is  with 
nations  as  with  individuals :  they  have  the  defects  of  their  quali- 
ties.    From  Erasmus  to  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  British  mind, 
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moral  training  has  figured  as  a  great  end  of  education,  but 
from  Erasmus  to  Herbert  Spencer  moral  training  has  meant 
something  co-ordinate  with  physical  and  with  intellectual 
training.  For  English  thought  rhorality  has  been  too  much  a 
matter  of  manners;  moral  education  too  much  a  process  of 
engendering  virtuous  habits.  The  English  conscience  incar- 
nate is  a  Chesterfield.  Character  is  conventionalism.  Duty 
and  virtue  are  something  existing  side  by  side  with  physical 
prowess  and  technical  skill. 

Mr.  Mark's  book  shows  scholarship,  and  is  also  richly  sug- 
gestive. Tho  only  an  outline,  it  should  be,  however,  more 
constructive.  Practical  and  technical  education,  in  spite  of 
English  precedent,  should  not,  perhaps,  be  treated  co-ordinately 
with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Bain  is  so  intensely  English  in  spirit  and  in  thought  that 
it  is  surprising  to  find  the  term  English  so  closely  construed  as 
to  preclude  even  a  single  mention  of  his  name.  The  value  of 
the  book  would  be  enhanced  by  a  better  index,  by  exact  refer- 
ences for  the  numerous  quotations,  and  by  topical  reading 
references  to  the  original  texts. 

Francis  Burke  Brandt 

Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia 


The  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics — By  David  Eugene  Smith,  Prin- 
jy  cipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  with  an  Introduction  by 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.      (Teachers'  Professional  Library.)     New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company,   1900.     xv-}-3i2  p.     $i. 

In  the  preface  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  the  author's  motive 
and  purpose  in  writing  this  book.  Seeking  to  know  ''  what 
the  world  had  done  in  the  way  of  making  and  of  teaching 
mathematics,"  and  wishing  to  get  acquainted  with  the  world's 
literature  of  the  subject,  he  found  the  road  slow,  roundabout, 
unmarked,  and  often  discouraging.  To  short-circuit  this 
route  for  others  and  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  what  he  had 
found  to  be  of  value,  the  author  puts  forth  this  "  little  book," 
as  he  modestly  calls  it,  and  in  it  discusses  in  a  suggestive,  inter- 
esting, and  often  fascinating  way  the  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,    and   geometry,    under    such    leading   questions   as: 
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Whence  came  this  subject?  Why  am  I  teaching  it ?  How  has 
it  been  taught  ?     W^hat  should  I  read  to  prepare  for  my  work  ? 

To  arithmetic  five  chapters  (144  pages)  are  devoted;  to 
algebra  three  chapters  (78  pages),  and  to  geometry  four  chap- 
ters (73  pages).  To  these  is  added  chapter  xiii  (9  pages), 
a  commentated  bibliography  entitled  ''  The  teacher's  book- 
shelf," which,  while  it  is  in  no  way  claimed  to  be  exhaustive, 
is  an  excellent  and  sufficiently  complete  guide  for  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

In  dealing  with  such  an  immense  range  of  subject-matter 
there  is  always  danger  of  being  scrappy  and  superficial,  or  of 
failing  to  give  the  subject  an  adequate,  well-balanced  treat- 
ment such  as  will  result  in  leaving  clear  and  coherent  concep- 
tions in  the  minds  of  lay  readers.  But  in  this  book  our  au- 
thor succeeds  in  avoiding  his  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  shows 
himself  to  be  not  only  a  master  of  mathematics,  but  a  master 
of  methods  of  teaching.  He  goes  over  the  field  in  a  rapid  way, 
sketching  his  ideas  with  a  few  bold  yet  comprehensive  strokes, 
and,  where  there  is  danger  of  being  misunderstood  because  of 
the  brevity  of  statement  necessitated  by  the  size  of  the  book,  he 
cleverly  piques  one's  curiosity  in  the  text,  and  then  in  a  foot- 
note gives  a  cue  and  a  clew,  and  goes  on.  These  notes  and 
references  to  books  and  periodicals — educational,  scientific,  his- 
torical, and  technical — form  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the 
book. 

But  aside  from  its  value  as  indicated  above,  the  book  serves 
a  good  purpose  in  weakening  the  grip  of  that  deadly  conserva- 
tism, which,  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  clings  tenaciously 
to  things  that  common  sense  and  business  usage  long  ago  de- 
clared useless.  Arguments  for  eliminating  certain  fea- 
tures of  traditional  arithmetic  are  adn^irably  and  convincingly 
put;  the  use  of  the  labor-saving  x  in  arithmetic,  the  introduc- 
tion of  metrics,  which  modern  thought  finds  indispensable,  the 
employment  of  only  such  processes  of  computation  as  are  used 
in  actual  business,  these  and  like  progressive  ideas  are  urged 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
author  speaks  so  approvingly  of  oral  arithmetic  and  of  its  great 
apostle  Colburn,  practically  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  school  children.     We  also  note  some  excellent  para- 
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graphs  (p.  140)  on  "  the  question  of  the  explanations  to  be 
given  to  and  demanded  from  the  child" — a  topic  which,  in  view 
of  the  useless,  time-wasting,  and  often  silly  performances  going 
on  in  so  many  schoolrooms  under  the  pretense  of  "  explain- 
ing "  examples,  certainly  needs  attention  and  serious  discus- 
sion. We  wish  all  teachers,  parents,  and  school  officials  every- 
where might  be  brought  to  read  that  part  of  this  book,  at  least, 
that  relates  to  arithmetic.  Those  five  chapters,  and  perhaps 
chapter  ii  in  particular,  would  come  as  a  revelation,  and  we 
doubt  not  would  make  many  a  teacher  feel  that  he  is  just  wak- 
ing out  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep. 

The  treatment  of  algebra  is  suggestive,  and  will  certainly 
be  helpful  to  a  multitude  of  young  teachers.  One  cannot  find 
the  genesis  of  the  science  treated  more  strongly  and  directly 
anywhere  in  15  pages  than  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  growth 
of  algebra."  The  statement,  however  (p.  157),  that  "the 
primitive,  natural  number  is  the  positive  integer "  together 
with  the  implication  thruout  the  treatment,  and  on  p.  185,  that 
the  numbers  of  arithmetic  are  positive,  will  not  be  acceptable 
to  many  mathematicians.  Thus  one  writes,  ''  Arithmetic 
number  is  neither  positive  nor  negative;  it  is  number  without 
quality — the  answer  to  the  question  '  How  many  ?  '  while  alge- 
braic number  answers  that  question  and  the  question,  '  Of  what 
quality  ?  '  It  is  psychologically  impossible  that  one  of  the 
opposites  should  be  apprehended  before  the  other,  jr  -f-  5  = 
2  is  "  a  form  which  for  many  centuries  baffled  mathematicians 
because  they  'could  not  bring  themselves  to  take  the  step  ' — not 
'  into  the  domain  of  negative  numbers ' — but  into  the  domain 
of  numbers  with  quality."^ 

The  headings  of  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  on 
''  Algebra;  what  and  why  taught  "  cannot  but  give  every  lover 
of  the  science  an  appetite  for  the  book :  Algebra  defined,  why 
studied,  training  in  logic,  ethical  in  value,  when  studied. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  find  something  new  and  usable 
in  the  49  pages  on  ''  Typical  parts  of  algebra  "  must  be  already 
very  thoro  or  very  blind.  He  may  not  accept  without  qualifi- 
cation everything  there,"  yet  he  will  surely  find  himself  a  better 
teacher  for  having  read  it. 

'  William  F.  White,  New  Paltz  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal  School. 

'  I  quote  Mr.  William  F.  White  again  :  "  After  reading  p.  189  and  the  first  half 
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The  praise  that  has  been  given  to  the  chapters  on  algebra 
may  be  reiterated  with  reference  to  the  chapters  on  "  The 
growth  of  geometry,"  "What  is  geometry?"  and  "Typical 
parts  of  geometry."  The  method  of  teaching  geometry  being 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  method  of  teaching  algebra, 
certainly  more  disputed,  it  receives  more  attention  in  the  book; 
so  the  teacher  will  find  even  more  help,  on  the  pedagogic  side, 
in  the  chapters  on  geometry  than  in  those  on  algebra.  The  14 
pages  on  "  The  bases  of  geometry  "  are  packed  with- matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  foundation  of  the  science. 

It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  long  and  loud  protests  against 
the  recommendations  made  in  this  book — "  innovations,"  and 
"  radical  changes,"  some  will  call  them — ^particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  by  publishers  in  text-books  that,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  author,  are  hopelessly  faulty  or  even  worth- 
less. These  firms,  joined  by  many  teachers  who  do  not 
understand  nor  realize  what  progress  has  been  made  both  in 
the  art  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  in  the  very  subject-matter 
itself,  will  not  unlikely  pooh-pooh  some  of  the  views  expressed 
in  this  book,  and  arise  to  the  defense  of  the  old-line  arithmetic 
with  more  or  less  red-faced  oratory,  which  will  certainly  be 
greeted  with  much  applauding.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  work  of  regenerating 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  bound  to  proceed  steadily  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  Principal  Smith's  book. 

Myron  T.   Scudder 

State  Normal  School, 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


ofip.  190,  the  reader  may  ask,  '  What  about  lost  solutions  ?  *  to  the  second  para- 
graph'of  p.  1 90  he  may  remark  *  can  disprove  in  this  way,  but  not  prove  '  ;  he  may 
dissent  from  the  author's  characterization  of  the  attempt  to  have  —  a  called  negative  a 
instead  of  minus  ^,  as  a  '  petty  nothing  born  of  the  narrow  views  of  some  school- 
master ';  he  may  smile  to  see  the  author  himself  thereafter  referring  to  '  negative 
numbers,'  and  even  to  a  as  '  negative,'  but  he  will  leave  that  chapter  a  clearer 
thinker  and  a  stronger  teacher," 
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A  syllabus  of  an  introduction  to  philosophy — By  Walter  T.  Marvin,  Ph. 
D.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Columbia  University.  (Columbia  University  con- 
tributions, to  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education.)  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1899.     p.  x  +  154.     $1.25. 

Syllabus  of  psychology— By  James  .H.  Hyslop,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Ethics  in  Columbia  University.  (Columbia  University  contributions  to  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  and  education.)  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1899.     vii  +  ii6  p.     $1. 

These  two  volumes  from  the  philosophical  department  of 
Columbia  University  illustrate  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  teaching  of  philosophy  since  psychology  has  been  differ- 
entiated from  philosophy  and  put  upon  the  plane  of  natural 
science.  The  old  psychology  treated  the  subject  from  the 
metaphysical  point  of  view,  and  itself  furnished  all  the  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  that  the  student  of  philosophy  required. 
The  new  psychology,  even  when  not  confined  to  experimental 
method,  is  so  empirical  in  character  and  careful  to  avoid  all 
metaphysical  problems  that  the  need  of  a  distinct  introduction 
to  philosophy  is  becoming  quite  generally  recognized.  The 
German  universities  have  long  been  offering  courses  under  this 
title,  and  now  such  courses  are  becoming  common  in  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

After  two  introductory  chapters  on  the  conception,  defini- 
tion, and  classification  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Marvin  comes  to  the 
main  body  of  his  subject  under  the  general  title,  metaphysics. 
The  problems  of  metaphysics,  he  finds,  consist  of  three  groups 
which  determine  the  subject-matter  of  the  three  principal  chap- 
ters— the  problems  of  the  given,  the  problems  of  conceptual 
knowledge,  and  the  problems  of  the  principles  of  reality.  The 
first  of  these  three  receives  the  most  attention,  comprising  in 
fact  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  work.  The  typical  forms 
of  metaphysical  thought  are  presented  under  the  two  main 
heads,  realism  and  idealism.  In  spite  of  the  author's  frankly 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  latter,  the  former  gets  three- 
fourths  of  the  space  and  a  thoroly  impartial  presentation  of 
its  characteristic  arguments  and  points  of  view.  A  fuller  treat- 
ment of  idealism  would  not  only  be  justifiable  on  the  ground 
of  proportion,  but,  I  believe,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
syllabus.  It  certainly  requires  greater  effort  to  make  the 
average  student  think  the  position  of  idealism  than  that  of 
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realism,  but  here,  as  at  most  points,  one  can  hardly  criticise  in- 
telligently the  syllabus  apart  from  the  lectures  of  which  it  is 
only  the  skeleton. 

Professor  Hyslop's  Syllabus  of  psychology  consists  of  ten 
chapters,  the  first  one  introductory,  the  second  on  the  condi- 
tions of  consciousness,  the  next  two  on  sensation  and  the 
senses,  the  fifth  on  attention,  the  three  following  on  the  intel- 
lect, the  ninth  on  emotion,  and  the  tenth  on  will.  It  is  a  de- 
cided merit  of  the  syllabus,  educationally,  that  it  retains  the 
familiar  tripartite  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  criticisms  to  which  this  classification  has 
been  subjected,  and  the  large  number  of  present  critics  on  psy- 
chology who  condemn  it,  still  there  is  no  other  generally  ac- 
cepted division  to  take  its  place,  and,  if  only  as  a  basis  of  criti- 
cism, it  is  desirable  that  the  beginner  should  become  familiar 
with  it.  The  influence,  too,  that  this  classification  has  had  on 
almost  all  departments  of  thought  for  over  a  century  makes  a 
real  knowledge  of  it  an  important  factor  in  general  education. 
A  text-book,  syllabus,  or  course  of  lectures  designed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  any  subject  ought  to  avoid  all  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies of  classification  and  nomenclature,  even  those  of  the 
author  himself,  and  make  use  of  only  such  as  are  generally  ac- 
cepted and  well-established.  It  is  not  the  place  here  for  the 
author  to  make  his  original  contributions  to  the  subject,  how- 
ever important  they  may  be.  The  great  variety  in  terminology 
among  standard  writers  makes  this  canon  particularly  difficult 
to  observe  in  the  philosophical  disciplines.  It  seems,  however, 
an  unnecessary  departure  from  general  usage  when  Professor 
Hyslop  uses  apprehension  for  perception,  and  cognition  for 
judgment  as  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  thought,  or  again 
when  Dr.  Marvin  defines  idealism  so  as  to  make  Plato  and 
Berkeley  realists.  In  Professor  Hyslop's  psychology,  as  also 
in  the  same  author's  ethics,  there  is  sometimes  a  refinement 
and  elaboration  of  classification  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
make  more  for  confusion  than  clear  thought  on  the  part  of  a 
beginner.  A  judicious  selection  of  references  to  the  standard 
works  on  psychology,  appended  to  almost  every  section  thruout 
the  syllabus,  is  a  particularly  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Marvin's  syllabus  contains  a  few  such  references.     A  second 
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edition  would  be  improved  by  a  larger  number  and  greater 
range  of  selection. 

Each  of  these  authors  states  in  his  preface  that  his  primary 
aim  in  writing  the  syllabus  is  to  aid  the  students  in  his  own 
courses,  and  each  in  addition  expresses  the  hope  that  other 
teachers  also  may  find  his  work  useful.  Many  will  find  these 
outlines  suggestive  of  methods  of  presentation,  and  their 
numerous  definitions,  classifications,  and  reading  references 
useful  for  their  own  classes,  but  few  probably  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  them  as  the  definitive  outline  of  their  own  lectures. 

F.  C.  French 

Vassar  College 


Observational  geometry — By  W.  T.  Campbell.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.^ 
1899.     240  p.     $1. 

By  adopting  shorter  courses  in  arithmetic  a  demand  is 
created  for  supplementary  mathematics  in  the  grammar  school. 
Mr.  Campbell's  little  book  is  well  designed  to  furnish  the 
necessary  basis  for  such  work.  It  must  give  critic  and  teacher 
alike  positive  satisfaction  to  read  a  book  replete  with  fresh 
material  and  with  examples  of  good  pedagogical  sense. 

In  general  outline  the  work  conforms  closely  to  such  stand- 
ards as  Kehr's  Praktische  Geometrie  filr  Folks-  und  Forthil- 
dungsschulen,  Holzmiiller's  Methodisches  Lehrbuch  der 
Elementar-Mathematik,  and  Professor  Hanus's  Geometry  in 
the  grammar  school. 

The  typical  solid  is  presented  first,  since  it  can  be  exemplified 
in  nature  and  in  the  works  of  man.  The  study  of  its  proper- 
ties leads  to  the  study  of  its  surface,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  plane  figures.  Chapter  xx,  on 
points  of  intersection,  will  seem  to  some  readers  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  rest  of  the  work.  Surveying,  chapter  xxx,. 
might  have  been  longer,  but  it  contains  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. Constructions  like  those  on  pages  178-182  are  excel- 
lent in  that  they  not  only  induce  mental  and  manual  accuracy^ 
but  they  form  a  foundation  for  conventional  designs  in  art  and 
decoration.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  far-fetched  illustra- 
tions, the  suggestive  engravings  add  greatly  to  the  utility  of 
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the  work.     Its  merits  will  recommend  it  to  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  generally. 

Lambert   Lincoln   Jackson 

State  Normal  School, 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended   critical   notice  hereafter 

Students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  will  find  material  aid 
in  grasping  the  time-relationship  of  the  chief  philosophers  of 
Europe  in  Tafeln  zur  Geshichte  der  Philosophic,  by  Professor 
Stumpf  of  Berlin.  The  information  given  is  accurate,  and 
the  outline  of  the  literature  of  European  philosophy  since  1440 
very  satisfactory  (Berlin:  Speyer  u.  Peters,  1900.     4  tables, 

36  p.     I   M.  60  pf.). ^An  American  contribution  to  the 

literature  of  public  law  which  is  of  unusual  importance,  as  well 
as  of  wide  interest,  is  the  book  entitled  The  Peace  conference 
at  the  Hague,  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
author's  account  of  the  peace  conference  is  noteworthy  because 
of  its  authoritative  character,  resting  as  it  does  at  every  point 
upon  the  official  documents.  In  his  opening  and  concluding 
chapters  Dr.  Holls  interprets  the  work  of  the  conference  in 
terms  of  the  great  intellectual  and  political  movements  of  our 
time.  The  appendices,,  which  are  extremely  valuable,  contain 
the  full  text,  in  French  and  in  English,  of  the  final  act,  treaties, 
and  declarations  adopted  by  the  conference,  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  an 
account  of  the  striking  Grotius  celebration  at  Delft  on  July  4, 
1899  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.     572  p. 

$3.00). In  the  widely-known  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophic 

Contemporaine  the  latest  issue  is  La  Philosophic  de  H.  Taine, 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Auguste  Dietrich.  The  author 
is  Professor  Barzelotti  of  the  University  of  Rome.  The  study 
of  M.  Taine's  thought  is  complete  and  satisfactory,  and  is  the 
only  adequate  exposition  of  his  teachings  and  tendencies 
(Paris:  F.  Alcan  et  Cie.,  1900.    448  p.    7F.  50  c.). The 
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eleventh  number  of  Frommann's  excellent  Klassiker  der 
Philosophie  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Paul  Hensel.  In  brief 
compass  the  career  of  the  rugged  Scotch  thinker  is  traced  and 
his  thought  is  outlined.  The  chapter  on  Carlyle's  philosophy 
of  history  is  especially  interesting   (Stuttgart:  Frommann's 

Verlag,  1900.     212  p.     2  M.  50  pf.). We  called  attention 

some  months  ago  to  the  appearance,  in  German  trans- 
lation, of  Compayre's  work  on  the  evolution  of  the  child 
mind,  as  the  first  volume  in  the  Internationale  Bibliothek  fiir 
Padagogik,  edited  by  Dr.  Christian  Ufer  in  co-operation  with 
scholars  in  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 
The  second  volume  of  this  Bibliothek  has  just  reached  us. 
It  is  a  German  translation,  from  the  Italian,  Psychologic  und 
Padagogik  dcs  Kinder  spiels,  by  G.  A.  Colozza  of  Naples. 
The  treatment  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  is  usual  in  books 
upon  this  subject,  as  large  use  is  made  of  the  historical  and 
comparative  methods  (Altenburg:  Osker  Bonde,  1900.     272 

p.     4  M.). Mr.  F.  I.   Carpenter  of  Chicago  University 

has  made  a  volume  of  very  intelligent  Selections  from  Byron, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  study  of  the  poet's  style  and  intellectual 
characteristics  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.     412  p. 

$1.00). Professor  L.  H.  Bailey's  Botany  is  an  exceedingly 

attractive    text-book,    abundantly    illustrated    (New    York: 

The    Macmillan    Company,     1900.     356    p.     $1.10). In 

Comfort  and  exercise  Miss  Mary  Perry  King  has  written  a 
san-".  substantial  essay  on  normal  conduct.  It  abounds  in  wis- 
dci'ii  and  good  sense  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  1900. 

138  p.     $1.00). Physical  culture,  by  B.   F.  Johnson,  is 

a  book  which  at  once  challenges  attention  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity,  its  directness,  and  its  obvious  value  in  elementary 
schools  (Richmond,  Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1900. 

124  p.     25  cents). The  eight  fairy  tales  which  Miss  Helen 

Wells  brings  together,  under  the  title  King  Kindness  and  the 
witch,  are  very  fascinating  ( Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen, 

1900.      118   p.     50   cents). Lewis's   Second   manual   of 

composition  is  a  clear-cut  treatment  of  the  subject,  amply  illus- 
trated in  a  practical  way  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,   1900.      578   p.      90  cents). Students   everywhere 

will  welcome  the  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  zvork, 
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by  Sidney  Lee,  whose  larger  book  was  accepted  as  authorita- 
tive upon  its  first  appearance   (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1900.     231  p.     80  cents). With  all  due  respect 

to  the  Tolstoy  cult,  the  perpetual  wails  of  their  hero  are  be- 
coming just  a  little  monotonous.  His  art  is  undoubted,  but 
not  a  few  of  his  opinions  are  as  bizarre  as  his  judgments  are 
often  unsound.  His  New  slavery  of  our  times  seems  to  us  to 
illustrate  each  of  these  characteristics    (New  York:   Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.,  I9(X).     186  p.     $1.25). The  veteran  Daniel 

Putnam  has  published  a  very  interesting  History  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  normal  school,  at  Ypsilanti.  It  will  be  found  of 
interest  not  only  in  Michigan,  but  to  all  students  of  American 
education  (Ypsilanti,  Mich. :  Published  by  the  author,  1900. 

368  p.     $1.00). A  new  addition  to  the  attractive  Beacon 

Biographies  is  a  capital  sketch  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by 
W.  B.   S.  Clymer   (Boston:  Small,   Maynard  &  Co.,    1900. 

148  p.     75  cents). A  similar  series  is  entitled  Westminster 

Biographies,  and  it  opens  with  a  life  of  John  Wesley,  by  Frank 
Baufield    (Boston:    Small,    Maynard   &   Co.,    1900.     128   p. 

75  cents). It  is  true,  as  the  author  of  Paul  Jones,  founder 

of  the  American  Navy,  points  out  in  his  preface  that,  despite 
the  fame  of  Paul  Jones,  knowledge  of  the  events  of  his  life  is 
not  widespread.  Mr.  A.  C.  Buell,  in  two  handsome  volumes, 
does  what  he  can  to  remedy  this  defect.  His  story  is  com- 
plete and  well  written  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1900.     2  vols.,  328,  373  p.     $3.00). In  Mr.  Saintsbury's 

Periods  of  European  Literature,  Mr.  G.  Gregory  Smith  of 
Balliol  College  contributes  the  volume  on  The  Transition 
period,  meaning  by  this  the  main  European  literatures  of  the 
fifteenth  century  "  when,  according  to  critical  tradition,  the 
ideals  of  the  medigeval  world  were  transformed  to  the  fashion 
of  modern  art."  Mr.  Smith's  task  seems  to  us  to  be  thoroly 
well  done,  and  his  book  is  both  instructive  in  its  marshaling 
of  facts  and  sane  in  its  interpretation  of  them  (New  York: 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    1900.      421    p.      $1.50). -The 

Twentieth  Century  Text-books,  so  auspiciously  begun  a  year 
or  two  ago,  have  been  enriched  by  two  good  volumes — ^Jordan 
and  Kellogg's  Animal  life,  and  Henderson  and  Woodhull's 
Elements  of  physics.     The  former  is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
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and  gives  a  really  admirable  outline  of  animal  ecology  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,    1900.       329  p.,  $1.20;   388  p., 

$1.20). A  new  Elements  of  physics  for  school  use  by  a 

master  like  Professor  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  association  with  his  colleague,  Professor  Ames,  will  neces- 
sarily attract  unusual  attention.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  presentation  of  the  general  principles  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  physics  and  the  laboratory  demonstrations,  ex- 
periments and  problems   (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1900.     xiii    +    263    p.     $1.00). Three    useful    French 

reading  books  are  Super's  Histoire  de  France,  Brandon's 
Dumas' s  Monte  Crist o,  and  Lewis's  Dumas' s  La  Tulip e  Noire 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  214  p.,  75  cents;  282 
p.,  75  cents;  402  p.,  $1.00). After  nearly  a  decade  of  ex- 
perience with  their  Inductive  Latin  primer,  President  Harper 
and  Mr.  Burgess  have  prepared  a  book  called  The  ele- 
ments of  Latin.     It  is  simple,  practical,  and  modern   (New 

York:   American   Book   Co.,    1900.     3,20  p.     $1.00). In 

Government  in  Szvitserland,  Professor  Vincent  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  given  an  accurate  and  complete  ac- 
count of  the  political  organization  of  that  interesting  republic 
(New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company,     1900.     370    p. 

$1.25). Source  books  come  thick  and  fast,  as  the  newer 

methods  of  history  teaching  spread  over  the  country.  The 
latest  is  Miss  Kendall's  Source  hook  of  English  history,  which 
begins  with  Tacitus  and  ends  with  John  Morley  ( New  York : 

The  Macmillan  Company.     483  p.     $1.00). For  use  in 

grammar  grades  Professor  Thomas  of  Haverford  has  designed, 
his  Elementary  history  of  the  United  States  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  343  p.  $1.00). Miss  Jessie  H.  Ban- 
croft, whose  work  in  Brooklyn  as  director  of  physical  training 
has  been  very  efficient,  is  the  author  of  School  gymnastics,  a 
course  of  physical  training  with  light  apparatus.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  good  book  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.     506 

p.     $1.50). Carlyle's   Essay   on  Burns  has   been   edited 

with  introduction  and  notes  by  Willard  C.  Gore  in  the  Pocket 
English  Classics  series  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1900.     185    p.     25    cents). Der    Assistent    von    Frida 

Schanz  contains  three  simple  and  attractive  stories,  edited  by 
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A.  Beinhorn  for  school  use  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 

American   Book   Company,    1900.     140   p.     35    cents). 

An  unusually  good  book  for  beginners  is  F.  Berger's  French 
method.  The  exercises  are  particularly  rational  (Paris  and 
New  York:  F.  Berger;  London:  D.  Stott,  1900.  190  p.  75 
cents). Shakspere's  Julius  Ccesar  has  appeared  in  Long- 
man's English  Classics,  well  edited  by  George  C.  D.  Odell 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,    1900.     161  p.     50 

cents). The  elements  of  German,  by  H.  C.  Bierwirth,  is 

complicated  and  difficult  and  in  so  large  a  book  form  as  to  belie 
its  title  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  277  p. 
$1.25). Fourth  book;  graded  literature  readers  fully  sus- 
tains the  excellent  reputation  made  by  its  predecessors  (New 
York:  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1900.  262  p.  35  cents). 
An  interesting  little  book,  showing  real  insight  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject  is  Early  childhood,  by  Margaret 
McMillan  (London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  and  Syra- 
cuse: C.  W.  Bardeen,  1900.     211  p.     $1.50). Art  history 

in  the  high  school  is  a  synopsis  (in  English)  of  George 
Perrot's  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  It  is  an  able 
plea  for  the  view  that  all  peoples  must  be  studied  thru  their  art 
history  as  well  as  thru  their  literature  ( Syracuse :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  1900.     108  p.     50  cents). Howard  W.  Caldwell's 

American  history  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from 
the  colonial  records  of  various  States  put  together  with  brief 
connecting  sentences.  There  is  a  very  comprehensive  list  of 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  (Chicago:  J.  H.  Miller, 

1900.     255  p.     $1.25). A  new  venture  in  the  editing  of 

foreign  classics  for  school  use  is  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  by 
Margaretha  Muller  and  Carla  Wenckebach.  Introduction, 
notes,  and  questions  are  all  in  simple  German  and  well  done 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1900.  262  p.). Continuous  con- 
tracts for  teachers,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  contains  food  for  thought 
for  all  teachers  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1900.     47  p.     50 

cents). An  interesting  History  of  New  York  State  for 

school    use    has    been    written    by    William    Reed    Prentice 

(Syracuse:   C.   W.   Bardeen,    1900.     558  p.     $1.50). In 

the  Pocket  English  Classics  series  have  appeared  Poems  from 
Shelley   and   Keats,    edited    by    Sidney    Carleton    Newsom 
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(221  p.),  Macaulay's  essays  on  Warren  Hastings,  edited 
by  Margaret  J.  Frick  (224  p.),  and  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
edited   by    i\lfred    M.    Hitchcock     (478    p.),    New    York: 

The   Macmillan   Company,    1900.     25    cents   each). The 

Human  frame  and  the  laws  of  health  is  a  useful  little  book, 
by  Drs.  Rebman  and  Seiler,  translated  from  the  German 
by  F.  W.  Keeble  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. 

148  p.       40  cents). Diary  of  a  western,  schoolmaster,  by 

J.  K.  Stapleton,  is  a  collection  of  character  studies  of  boys  of 
high-school  age.  They  are  done  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and 
contain  many  useful  suggestions  (Chicago:  Ains worth  &  Co., 

140  p.). A  Manual  of  personal  hygiene,  edited  by  Walter 

L.  Pyle,  is  an  excellent  and  helpful  book,  especially  valuable  to 
those  having  the  care  of  children  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders &  Co.,  1900.  344  p.  $1.50). Anatomy,  physiology,  and 

hygiene  has  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  with  many 
new  illustrations  and  additions  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1900. 

490  p.     $1.20). Two  new  and  comprehensive  physiologies 

are  A  general  physiology  for  high  schools,  by  M.  L.  Macy  and 
H.  W.  Norris  (New  York :  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  408  p. 
$1.10),  and  High  school  physiology,  by  Henry  F.  Hewes 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  320  p.  $1.00). 
Both  are  so  one-sided  upon  the  alcohol  question  as  to  meet  with 
the  unqualified  approval  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt. Founda- 
tions of  French,  by  Fred  Davis  Aldrich,  aims  to  give  a  quick 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language   (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

1900.     177  p.). Oriental  pen  sketches,  by  Finley  Acker, 

is  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  gathered  into  book  form. 
It  is  chatty  and  amusing,  but  very  superficial  (Philadelphia: 

Press   of   the   McLaughlin    Bros.,    1900.     109   p.). The 

Spanish  verb,  by  Lieut.  Peter  E.  Traub,  embodies  the  system 
now  in  use  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  The  pronunciation 
used  is  that  of  the  Spanish-American  speech  as  found  in  our 
Island  possessions  at  the  present  day  (New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  209  p.  $1.00). 
Julius  Hortvel's  A  manual  of  elementary  practical  physics  is 
an  excellent  book  of  its  kind  (Minneapolis:  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1900.     255  p.). 


X 
EDITORIAL 

The  unofficial  announcement  that  Mr.   Gil- 
Retirement    of    ^^^  -g  ^Q  j.^^-j.^  £j.Qj^  ^^^  presidency  of  the 
President  Gilman  txi-        tt-  -r  /- 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  after  twenty-five 

years  of  service,  has  called  forth  many  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation and  of  regret.  It  may  truly  be  said,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Oilman's  policy  at  Baltimore  drove  the  entering  wedge  which 
finally  brought  about  a  separation  between  the  ideal  of  a  col- 
lege and  that  of  a  university  in  the  minds  of  those  intelligently 
and  reflectively  interested  in  education.  The  superposition  of 
a  university  upon  a  college  as  carried  out  by  Presidents  Bar- 
nard and  Low  at  Columbia  and  by  President  White  at  Cornell, 
or  the  development  of  a  university  out  of  and  by  means  of  a 
college  as  by  President  Eliot  at  Harvard,  were  understood  at 
first  by  but  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity started  upon  a  university  plane  and  by  university 
methods,  and  from  the  very  beginning  it  has  served  to  keep 
that  plane  and  those  methods  before  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people.  The  stimulus  it  has  given  to  other  institu- 
tions thru  precept  and  by  example  can  never  be  accurately 
estimated.  The  six  hundred  men  who  hold  its  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  are  scattered  thru  the  faculties  of  a  hundred 
colleges,  and  they  are  applying  there,  to  the  solution  of  differ- 
ent problems,  the  ideals  and  the  methods  which  they  carried 
away  from  their  student-life  at  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  has  reached  with  its  influence  every  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  America,  and  it  has  led  in  representing 
American  scholarship  to  the  world  with  dignity  and  with 
effectiveness. 

To  teach,  to  investigate,  and  to  publish,  with  all  learning  for 
its  province  and  with  broadly  educated  men  and  women  for  its 
instruments,  are  the  distinctive  university  functions.  How 
persistently  and  how  efficiently  Mr.  Gilman  and  his  associates 
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have  guided  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  these  paths, 
everyone  knows.  Mr  Oilman  will  bear  with  him  into  his 
chosen  retirement  the  esteem  and  the  affectionate  good  wishes 
of  every  American  teacher.  It  will  be  the  universal  wish  and 
hope  that  the  future  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  may  be 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  promise,  and  that  Mr.  Oilman's 
successor  may  labor  in  his  spirit  and  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ideals.  Mr.  Oilman  himself  will,  we  trust,  be 
spared  many  years  to  justify  once  more  the  judgment  of 
Cicero :  Non  viribus  aut  velocitate  aut  celeritate  corporum  res 
magnce  geruntur,  sed  consilio,  auctoritate,  sententia;  quibus 
non  modo  non  orbari,  sed  autem  augerij  senectus  solet. 


The  first  of  the  important  university  reports 

nf  ort'^^"*  ^"""^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  "^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  President  Low  of  Co-- 
lumbia.  In  its  recital  of  events  and  of  poli- 
cies, in  its  appended  tables  and  reports  of  deans  and  of  the 
treasurer,  it  extends  to  over  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  little 
short  of  an  encyclopedia  of  information  and  suggestion.  For 
the  first  time  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College  are  repre- 
sented by  their  deans'  reports,  and  Dr.  Canfield's  first  year  of 
library  administration  is  fittingly  closed  by  an  able  and  inter- 
esting discussion  of  library  policy. 

The  gifts  during  the  year  for  permanent  purposes  reached 
a  total  of  $450,550,  and  for  immediate  expenditure  they 
amounted  to  $103,430.29,  or  nearly  $554,000  in  all.  The 
total  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  university,  exclusive 
of  interest  charges,  was  almost  $950,000.  The  deficiency  was 
$17,328.47. 

There  are  375  officers  of  instruction  and  of  administration, 
87  of  whom  are  of  professional  rank.  The  student  body  num- 
bered 3958,  the  number  of  those  holding  a  bachelor's  degree 
being  926.  Each  year  finds  Columbia's  constituency  larger 
in  number,  better  in  quality,  and  drawn  from  a  wider  area. 

President  Low  dwells  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
final  inclusion  within  the  university  of  Barnard  College,  for 
women,  and  of  Teachers  College,  for  both  men  and  women; 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  summer  session  of  the  university; 
and  upon  the  new  and  wholly  admirable  arrangement  for  col- 
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lege  admission.     The  whole  report  will  well  repay  careful 
study. 


ThelProblem  of  The  organization  and  activity  of  the  College 
College  Admis-  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle 
^^°"  States  and  Maryland  and  the  appointment, 

by  authority  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  of  a  strong  committee  with  Secretary 
Frank  A.  Hill  at  its  head  to  report  upon  a  similar  plan  for  that 
territory,  seem  to  us  to  mark  the  approaching  end  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  vexatious  problems  of  our  American  educa- 
tion. When  this  problem  of  transition  from  school  to  college 
is  solved  satisfactorily,  the  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  able 
to  multiply  their  efficiency  many  fold,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents going  on  to  a  period  of  study  in  a  college  or  a  scientific 
school  ought  to  be  greatly  increased. 

The  appearance  of  Document  No.  i  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land is  a  reminder  that  the  work  of  the  Board  has  entered  upon 
its  sternly  practical  phase,  and  that  it  asks  for  the  support  of 
every  college  and  of  every  secondary  school  not  only  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  but  in  the  country.  When  the 
New  England  Board  comes  into  existence,  it  is  not  unsafe  to 
predict  that  the  two  will  unite  and  form  a  single  body  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  territory  east  of  the  Ohio  River  and  north  of 
the  Potomac.  In  time  there  may  be  but  one  such  Board  for 
the  entire  country. 

The  treasurership  of  the  Middle  States  Board  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Hendrix  is  a 
trustee  of  Cornell  University,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served 
with  distinction  as  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    He  is  deeply  interested  in  education  of  every  grade. 

For  its  associate  secretary  the  Board  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  William  E.  Waters,  formerly 
president  of  Wells  College.  Dr.  Waters  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1878,  and  spent  two  years  in  graduate  study  before  entering 
upon  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Hughes  high  school,  Cincin- 
nati, O.     In  1883  he  returned  to  Yale  as  a  tutor,  and  spent 
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four  years  there,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1887.  For  four  years  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  clas- 
sical philology  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  then 
served  for  six  years  as  president  of  Wells  College.  Dr. 
Waters  resigned  his  presidency  a  few  months  ago  in  order  to 
devote  himself  for  a  time  to  his  studies  in  classical  philology. 
He  interrupts  these  studies  only  in  part  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  Document  No.  i  above  referred  to  makes  perfectly  clear 
the  origin,  purposes,  and  policy  of  the  Board,  and  by  implica- 
tion answers  the  objections  which  have  at  times  been  raised  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  any  such  plan. 

The  real  basis  for  the  work  of  the  Board  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recommendations  of  two  committees  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary-school 
studies  of  which  President  Eliot  was  chairman,  which  reported 
in  1894,  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  college  entrance  re- 
quirements of  which  Associate  Superintendent  Nightingale  of 
Chicago  was  chairman,  which  reported  in  1899.  The  funda- 
mental principles  agreed  upon  by  these  committees  are  com- 
pletely recognized  in  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  New  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  principles  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  A  subject  taught  in  a  secondary  school  should  not  be 
treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  for  those 
who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who,  pre- 
sumably, are  going  to  neither. 

This  is  vital,  for  it  means  that  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  accept  for  admission  a  subject  when  taught  as  it  may 
best  be  taught  to  pupils  of  secondary-school  age  and  that  they 
do  not  require  a  treatment  peculiar  to  themselves  or  to  any  of 
them. 

2.  If  a  secondary-school  subject  is  to  have  its  full  value,  it 
must  be  pursued  for  an  adequate  time.  A  program  of  a  few 
subjects  thoroly  studied  is  far  preferable  to  a  program  of  many 
subjects,  each  pursued  for  but  a  short  time. 

3.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  scientific  schools 
should  be  as  extended  and  as  thoro  as  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 
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4.  The  principle  of  election  should  be  recognized  in  second- 
ary schools. 

It  is  also  recognized,  and  for  the  first  time,  both  that  a  college 
is  not  a  mere  individual  standing  alone,  but  a  representative  of 
a  type,  obligated  to  co-operate  with  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  dealing  with  matters  common  to  them  all,  and  that 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  colleges,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thru 
co-operation  between  colleges  and  between  colleges  and 
schools  it  will  be  far  easier  than  ever  before  to  act  upon  the 
wise  suggestion  made  by  President  Hadley  before  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and 
make  the  college  admission  examinations  tests  of  the  power 
to  take  up  the  work  which  is  to  follow  rather  than  tests  of 
past  accomplishment  merely.  The  leveling  or  deadening 
tendency  of  what  are  sometimes  called  "  Chinese  examina- 
tions "  can  also  be  more  readily  guarded  against,  because  of  the 
scrutiny  which  the  examination  tests  must  undergo  before 
being  accepted  for  use  by  the  Board. 

It  has  been  feared  by  some  that  the  presence  of  secondary- 
school  teachers  upon  the  Board  would  give  the  pupils  of  those 
teachers  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  examinations.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  the 
presence  upon  the  Board  of  secondary-school  representatives 
far  outweighs  the  disadvantage  due  to  any  such  danger  as  is 
indicated,  even  if  that  danger  really  exists.  The  real  answer 
to  the  suggestion  must  lie  in  the  character  of  the  secondary- 
school  representatives.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  man  of 
sufficient  reputation  and  standing  to  be  chosen  to  membership 
upon  the  Board  would  betray  his  trust. 

To  us  the  movement  is  full  of  highest  promise.  We  hope 
to  hear  it  announced  within  a  few  weeks  that  substantially  no 
other  college  admission  examinations  than  those  of  the  Board 
will  be  held  in  the  Middle  States  next  June;  that  at  every  col- 
lege upon  one  and  the  same  day  the  Board's  examinations  will 
be  held  in  lieu  of  a  separate  admission  examination;  that  all 
such  examinations  at  distant  points  may  be  held  by  the  Board 
only;  and  that  secondary  schools  generally  will  require  for 
graduation  the  ability  to  pass  the  Board's  examinations  in  a 
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specified  number  of  subjects,  say  three  or  four,  whether  these 
subjects  are  designated  or  left  to  the  choice  of  the  student. 


State  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Wisconsin, 
Notes  and  News  president  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, announces  an  attractive  and  useful  program  for  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  February  26,  27,  and 
2!^  next.  The  principal  evening  address  will  be  given  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley  of  Yale. 


A  new  type  of  institute,  which  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of 
imitation,  is  announced  from  Wisconsin.  State  Superin- 
tendent Harvey  has  recently  held  for  four  days  an  institute 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  seven  State 
normal  schools.  Section  meetings  were  held  as  well  as  general 
meetings,  and  at  each  session  topics  announced  long  in  ad- 
vance were  studied  under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  in- 
stitute assigned  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  gathering  as  this  of 
the  professional  leaders  of  a  great  State  ought  to  produce 
markedly  successful  results. 


We  postpone  until  next  month  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  changes  in  the  law  governing  the  New  York  city  school 
system  proposed  by  the  charter  revision  commission.  In  al- 
most every  respect  the  changes  are  improvements  and  simply 
carry  a  few  steps  farther  the  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  past  decade.  We  dissent  most  em- 
phatically, however,  from  the  recommendation  that  the 
so-called  Davis  salary  schedule  be  repealed.  To  do  this  is  to 
throw  back  into  the  vortex  of  politics  the  whole  teaching  force 
and  its  interests.  The  arguments  which  in  1900  compelled 
the  passage  of  the  Davis  law  ought  to  prevent  its  repeal  in 
1901. 


The    volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  the  Charleston  meeting  appeared  early  in  De- 
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cember.  It  is  as  well  arranged  as  usual,  and  much  smaller 
than  for  some  years  past.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  single 
paper  in  the  volume  is  Dr.  Hinsdale's  scholarly  review  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  year,  read  before  the  Council. 


By  the  death  of  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  American  education  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of 
its  foremost  representatives  at  the  very  height  of  his  useful- 
ness and  influence.  The  next  issue  of  the  Review  will  con- 
tain a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  had  won  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  thru 
his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  and  thru  his  professional 
work  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  the  National  Educational  Association 
he  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  leaders  whose  characteristics 
are  scholarship,  earnestness,  and  breadth  of  view  and  of  sym- 
pathy. He  was  a  vigorous  debater,  keenly  analytic  in  his 
thought,  and  gifted  with  unusual  powers  of  expression.  Dr. 
Hinsdale  will  be  sadly  missed,  not  only  in  his  own  university, 
but  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  fellow-students. 


The  London  School  Board  elections  resulted  in  a  slight  gain 
for  the  moderate  party,  although  the  progressives  retain  con- 
trol of  the  Board  for  the  next  three  years.  The  new  Board 
contains  28  progressives,  25  moderates,  and  2  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  decrease  of  votes  cast,  as  compared  with  the  elec- 
tion of  1897,  was  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 


The  paper  by  Mr.  Dana  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review  was  originally  prepared  as  an  address  before  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  and  was  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  that  body  in  July  last.  Its  concrete,  practical 
character  excited  much  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  igoi 


I 

EDUCATION     FOR     GOVERNMENT     SCIENTIFIC 

WORK  ^ 

I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the  preparation  for  the  scientific 
and  technical  work  of  the  government,  and,  in  particular,  the' 
part  which  universities  and  technical  schools  may  take  in  pre- 
paring men  for  government  service. 

The  problem  of  preparing  men  for  government  service  is 
one  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  widely  different  ways  by 
England  and  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  main, 
European  governments  have  preferred  to  train  their  scientific 
and  technical  experts  in  State  institutions.  The  problem 
early  received  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  schools  for  the  training  of  army  and  navy 
officers  were  established.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  special- 
ists are  trained  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  partly  under  government  control,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  our  government  does  not  undertake  to  train  the 
men  who  are  to  do  its  expert  service,  but  draws  them  from 
whatsoever  source  is  available. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  indicate  briefly  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  government  service,  to  mention  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  scientific  and  technical  work  in  which  they  are 
employed,  and  finally,  to  bring  forward  certain  suggestions 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  men  trained  in  the  universities  and 
technical  schools  for  these  places. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  30,  1900. 
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In  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  blue  book, 
is  presented  a  summary  of  the  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  government  in  scientific  and  technical  work.  The  num- 
bers are  not  absolutely  accurate,  because  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  classify  the  offices  of  the  government  scientific  work 
into  sharply  divided  lines.  Thus,  for  instance,  certain  of 
those  who  are  classed  as  doctors  of  medicine  are  employed 
in  bacteriology.  However,  the  table  presents,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  best  summary  that  can  be  made  of  this  enumera- 
tion. 


NUMBER  OP  MEN  EMPLOYED  IN  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 
PLACES 


Branches 

of  the 
Government 

42 

1 

«0 

1 

% 

1 

•V, 

t-5 

1 

^5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Treasury  Department 

1 06 

i6g 
98 

32 

213 

321 

195 

46 

35 

4 

2 

89 

7 

115 

I 

8 
2 

29 

236 

I 

321 

63 

12 

59' 
30 

35 

Navy  Department 

Interior  Department 

Agricultural  Department. . 
Miscellaneous 

668 

810 

44 

91 

7 

116 

10 

«9 

237 

321 

63 

" 

184 

These  are  scattered  thru  various  departments,  the  agricul- 
tural department  being  practically  a  department  of  applied 
science. 

Another  view  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  entering 
government  service  is  found  in  the  tabulated  statement  of 
appointments  to  the  classified  service  made  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 
This  report  shows  that  1390  appointments  were  made  in  the 
general  departmental  service,  which  includes  everything  in 
the  classified  service  except  post  offices,  customhouses,  in- 
ternal revenue  offices,  and  the  railway  mail  and  Indian  serv- 
ices. Of  this  number  576  appointments,  43  per  cent,  of  all, 
were  made  from  persons  who  had  qualified  themselves  for  the 
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examinations  by  some  course  of  advanced  study  beyond  that 
of  the  common  schools.  Among  the  number  thus  appointed 
there  were  9  computers,  29  civil  engineers,  8  electrical  en- 
gineers, 57  skilled  draftsmen,  8  experts  in  forestry,  4  geolo- 
gists, 2  librarians,  34  mathematicians,  i  ornithologist,  i 
physicist,  58  teachers,  7  topographers,  15  assistant  examiners, 
and  17  scientific  assistants  in  different  capacities. 

These  two  exhibits  are  interesting  from  several  points  of 
view.  They  show  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  service  of 
the  government  approximately  2600  men  engaged  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  work,  exclusive  of  military  officers.  This 
excludes  contract  surgeons,  but  includes  those  who  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  government  service.  Of  this  total  810  are 
doctors  of  medicine,  668  are  engineers,  44  are  chemists,  91 
are  geologists,  116  are  botanists,  321  are  meteorologists, 
while  astronomers,  biologists,  entomologists,  and  other  pro- 
fessions are  represented  in  smaller  numbers.  They  serve  to 
show,  further,  that  a  man  who  desires  to  enter  government 
service  may  find  an  opening  in  almost  any  division  of  scien- 
tific or  technical  work  to  which  he  may  devote  himself. 

It  needs  but  a  brief  inspection  of  this  table  to  bring  out 
the  propriety  of  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  topic  under 
discussion,  namely,  a  distinction  as  between  scientific  and 
technical  work.  All  of  those  mentioned  may  be  roughly 
classed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  divisions.  That  is 
to  say,  all  of  those  considered  are  engaged  either  in  the  prose- 
cution of  some  investigation  in  science,  or  else  they  are  en- 
gaged in  such  general  engineering  work  as  would  come  under 
the  head  of  applied  science.  This  distinction  has  an  impor- 
tant significance.  The  preparation  required  for  these  two 
classes  is  distinct.  Also  the  opportunity  which  the  man  who 
enters  government  service  will  obtain  is  quite  different,  ac- 
cording as  he  enters  a  corps  of  men  engaged  in  common  work, 
or  is  employed  as  an  expert  in  some  special  branch  of  scien- 
tific investigation. 

To  illustrate.  In  the  coast  survey,  in  the  geological  survey, 
in  the  corps  of  civil  engineers  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy, 
appointments  are  made  usually  to  the  lowest  grades.     It  is 
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recognized  that  an  engineer  is  not  made  in  the  technical 
schools  and  that  he  learns  the  practical  side  of  his  profession 
after  he  enters  the  government  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  appointed  to  a  position  as  chemist  or  biologist  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  conduct  his  own  investigations  and 
to  bring  out  the  proper  results.  Making  the  distinction  as 
sharp  as  possible,  the  engineer  in  government  service  learns 
his  profession  in  the  practice  as  other  engineers  learn  their 
professions.  The  government  scientific  expert  is  expected 
to  be  a  master  of  his  profession  when  he  enters  the  service. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  while  this  distinction  is  a  broad 
one,  there  are  many  positions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  technical 
work.  These  places  are  in  the  main  those  which  have  to  do 
with  some  phase  of  engineering;  such  as  the  supervising 
architect's  office,  the  coast  survey,  the  geological  survey, 
the  civil  engineers  employed  in  works  of  construction 
under  the  army  and  navy,  the  mechanical  engineers  in 
charge  of  machinery  and  in  the  designing  of  boilers  and 
engines,  engineers  engaged  in  electrical  work,  cable-laying, 
and  other  branches  of  engineering.  While  it  is  true  that 
an  engineer  is  employed  in  these  relations  for  specific 
duties  at  times,  as  a  rule,  he  expects  to  rise  to  the 
higher  places  by  serving  first  in  the  lower  ones.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  member  of  a  permanent  corps  of  engineers,  in  which 
he  may  hope  to  rise  with  his  progress  in  skill  and  usefulness. 
In  the  coast  survey  a  young  engineer  starts  with  a  salary  of 
$720,  while  those  of  highest  pay  in  the  corps  receive  $4000. 
For  these  places  graduates  of  technical  schools  are  sought. 
The  chief  requisite,  beyond  that  of  a  good  preparation,  is  the 
ability  to  learn  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  come  before  him.  This  ability  to  learn  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  qualities  which  such  a  man  can  bring  to 
his  work,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  result  which  he  gains 
from  his  training  in  college  or  technical  school. 

In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  to 
be  asked  of  the  universities  and  of  the  technical  schools  in 
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the  matter  of  training  beyond  that  which  is  now  accom- 
plished. It  is  the  distinctive  quahty  of  the  scientific  training 
of  to-day  that  it  does  give  to  those  who  have  it  the  abiHty 
to  learn,  a  facility  for  appreciating  and  dealing  with  new  con- 
ditions, and  a  frame  of  mind  which  enables  them  to  appre- 
ciate quickly  the  conditions  of  a  new  problem.  So  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gain  an  ex- 
pression from  others  who  are  in  charge  of  government  scien- 
tific work,  the  men  who  are  prepared  to-day  in  universities 
and  technical  schools  are  admirably  trained  to  undertake  the 
technical  work  of  the  government. 

For  those  places  in  government  service  which  have  to  do 
with  purely  scientific  work,  or,  rather,  which  have  to  do  with 
special  lines  of  scientific  investigation,  a  somewhat  different 
consideration  comes  into  play.  The  technical  work  of  the 
government  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  technical  work 
of  private  life,  and  the  same  qualities  which  will  fit  a  man  for 
the  one  will  fit  him  for  the  other.  For  the  special  scientific 
problems  of  the  government,  however,  it  needs  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  economic  ends  are  always  in  view.  The  govern- 
ment, with  rare  exceptions,  does  not  undertake  to  maintain 
science  for  science'  sake.  It  undertakes  to  use,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  means  which  science  offers  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation which  it  needs  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  business. 
It  does  not  take  up  a  scientific  investigation  because  it  may 
be  interesting  or  because  it  may,  remotely,  bear  upon  utili- 
tarian matters.  It  aims  to  utilize  science  as  the  means  for  an 
end.  Its  experts,  therefore,  who  have  to  do  with  science  are 
expected  to  direct  their  investigations  towards  economic 
ends,  and  those  who  have  not  been  trained  to  such  ends  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  successful.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  there 
is  a  complaint,  how  well  founded  I  am  not  able  to  say,  that  the 
college-trained  men  display  at  times  a  hearty  contempt  for 
economic  science  which  makes  them  practically  useless  for 
the  investigations  which  the  government  desires  to  further. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  desirable  that  institutions  of 
learning  which  aim  to  fit  men  for  the  scientific  work  of  the 
government  should  give  attention  to  the  economic  purposes 
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of  science,  and  should,  at  all  events,  not  imbue  their  students 
with  a  distaste  for  those  investigations  which  look  toward 
definite  economic  results.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  take  into  its  service  young 
men  trained  in  the  colleges  or  in  the  technical  schools,  men 
who  have  the  ability  to  master  quickly  the  details  of  govern- 
ment work  and  the  methods  of  government  service.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  men  who  are  now  entering  the  govern- 
ment service  in  this  way  are  vastly  better  prepared  and  are 
relatively  far  more  ef^cient  than  were  the  men  furnished  from 
similar  institutions  twenty  years  ago.  The  preparation  which 
they  receive  is,  on  the  whole,  one  which  fits  them  well  for 
government  work,  and  to  make  this  preparation  all  that  is 
desired,  it  needs  only  that  those  who  direct  such  institutions 
of  learning  shall  make  some  intelligent  study  of  the  conditions 
of  government  service  and  the  ends  toward  which  the  gov- 
ernment scientific  and  technical  work  aims. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  this  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  invite  attention.  It  may  be  stated  without  reserve 
that  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  recognize  that 
in  the  universities  and  technical  schools  they  find  men  best 
trained  for  expert  work.  Further,  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
training  is,  with  certain  exceptions  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
all  that  they  desire.  The  chief  of  a  scientific  or  of  a  technical 
bureau  who  realizes  all  this  and  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
obtain  the  best  men  for  the  scientific  and  engineering  work 
of  the  government  is,  however,  confronted  at  once  by  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  such  men  to  enter  government  service, 
and  particularly  of  inducing  men  who  have  just  graduated  to 
take  up  the  lower  grades  of  government  service  with  the  pros- 
pect of  making  their  life  work  there. 

My  experience  has  probably  been  that  of  most  government 
officers  who  have  undertaken  to  obtain  trained  men  for  gov- 
ernment service.  As  one  of  the  means  of  informing  students 
in  our  institutions  of  learning  of  the  examinations  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  technical 
corps  of  the  coast  survey,  I  caused  to  be  mailed  to  various 
engineering  schools  circulars  announcing  these  examinations 
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and  indicating  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  places  to  be  filled.  I  found  that  in  many  cases  these 
tracts  were  used  by  the  professors  of  engineering  as  sermons 
to  the  students  to  warn  them  against  the  foolishness  of  en- 
tering government  service  or  of  connecting  themselves  with 
government  engineering.  The  general  attitude  of  most 
teachers  of  engineering  seemed  to  be  one  of  hostility,  or,  at 
least,  of  contempt  toward  government  service;  and  the  im- 
pressions which  most  students  seem  to  receive  from  their  in- 
structors seem  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  idea  that 
the  government  service  is  a  road  to  be  shunned  by  the  ener- 
getic and  the  ambitious  who  hope  to  come  to  success. 
Among  the  older  and  better-known  institutions  this  feeling 
seems  strongest,  and  from  them  we  have  received  scarcely 
a  single  recruit.  A  number  have  taken  the  examinations, 
but,  when  offered  appointments,  they  have  declined.  The 
graduates  of  the  engineering  schools  who  have  joined  the  en- 
gineering corps  of  the  survey  during  this  period  have  come 
mostly  from  institutions  where  some  professor,  connected  at 
one  time  or  another  with  the  coast  survey,  spoke  well  of  its 
scientific  traditions  and  history,  and  these,  in  the  main,  have 
been  from  institutions  in  the  Middle  West,  where  the  low 
estimate  of  government  service  as  a  field  of  labor  for  the  scien- 
tific man  or  for  the  engineer  seemed  less  prevalent. 

This  feeling  is  unfortunate.  Its  tendency  is  not  only  to 
belittle  the  public  service,  but  to  turn  away  from  it  men  who 
might  find  there  their  best  road  to  happiness  and  usefulness. 
I  wish  to  state  in  brief  words  the  grounds  for  my  own  feel- 
ing that  this  sentiment  is  not  only  to  be  regretted,  but  that 
it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case. 

Let  it  be  understood,  first  of  all,  that  all  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment engaged  in  its  regular  scientific  and  technical  work 
are  under  civil-service  rules,  and  that  tenure  of  place  is  as 
secure  as  in  the  ordinary  college  or  university.  It  is  true  that 
the  protection  of  the  civil  service  law  has,  in  a  few  cases  in 
the  past  fifteen  years,  been  disregarded.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  entire  faculty  of  a  college  has  been  occasionally  dismissed. 
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After  years  of  effort  toward  an  efficient  civil  service,  we  have, 
however,  come  to  the  point  where  a  man  may  enter  a  scien- 
tific career  under  the  government  with  as  great  surety  for 
permanence  as  can  be  found  outside.  As  to  the  rewards  of 
government  service,  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  financial 
return  to  be  expected  will  compare  with  the  possible  rewards 
which  are  to  be  secured  by  the  most  successful  men  outside. 
No  one  should  enter  such  a  place  whose  object  is  to  make 
money,  any  more  than  he  should  enter  a  college  or  a  uni- 
versity with  that  aim.  The  man  who  undertakes  scientific 
work  of  any  sort  can  expect  on  the  average  little  beyond  a 
living  salary  in  the  way  of  money  return.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  the  young  graduate  must  settle  in  his  own  mind  before 
he  enters  upon  his  scientific  or  technical  career.  But  if  a 
man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  such  a  calling  and  to 
gain  his  larger  reward  in  the  work  itself,  whether  this  work 
lie  in  the  direction  of  pure  or  applied  science,  then  the  posi- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  the  government  offer  him  a  career 
quite  equal  in  most  respects  to  scientific  and  technical  places 
outside,  and  in  certain  respects  quite  beyond  them.  The 
scientific  man  who  enters  the  service  of  the  general  govern- 
ment is  not  only  brought  in  touch  at  once  with  a  large  body 
of  earnest  and  active  workers,  but  his  opportunities  for  varied 
experience  and  for  broader  horizon  are  far  beyond  those 
which  he  has  in  any  single  institution.  He  may  hope  to  re- 
ceive, as  he  grows  in  experience,  about  the  same  salary  he 
would  obtain  in  ja  college  or  a  university,  and  he  will  lead  a 
life  which,  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  will  yield  more  of  satis- 
faction, more  of  contentment,  and  more  of  the  sense  of  lead- 
ing a  useful  and  well-rounded  life  than  any  other  career  open 
to  them. 

In  this  connection  let  me  call  to  mind  two  considerations, 
one  of  which  relates  to  the  general  opportunities  which  lie 
before  men  of  scientific  and  technical  training,  and  the  other 
relates  to  the  attitude  of  a  particular  class  of  men. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  this  country  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  scientific  callings  has  so  increased  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.     We  are 
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approaching  the  condition  of  older  nations  where  the  profes- 
sions are  crowded  and  where  men  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
might  be  called  the  normal  rewards  of  their  professions.  In 
a  word,  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  engineering 
is  a  profession  and  not  a  business. 

Again,  any  teacher  recognizes  that  among  his  students  are 
a  certain  proportion  who  have  good  intellectual  endowment 
and  yet  who  will  be  most  successful  in  places  where  they 
work  under  instructions,  where  initiative  is  not  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  success,  and  where  faithfulness  and  devotion  count  in 
large  measure.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  indicate  that  original- 
ity and  initiative  are  not  as  much  needed  in  government  serv- 
ice as  elsewhere,  but  that  there  is  a  place  here  also  for  men 
who,  lacking  somewhat  these  quaHties,  are,  nevertheless,  ef- 
ficient in  carrying  out  definite  work  committed  to  them;  and 
many  men  would  find  useful  and  successful  careers  as  mem- 
bers of  a  corps  of  engineers  whose  duties  are  fairly  well  fixed, 
who  would  fail  to  find  for  themselves  success  in  competition 
with  the  world.  - 

Let  me  say  in  brief  that  the  technical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  government  offer  to  trained  men  opportunities 
for  useful  and  honorable  careers,  that  they  afford  a  field  for 
a  wide  and  varied  training.  Many  men  will  find  here  their 
best  career.  The  value  and  the  dignity  of  tBe  service  which 
the  government  maintains  is  sure  to  be  more  fully  recognized 
as  it  is  better  known.  The  sense  of  obligation  to  serve  the 
country  in  these  directions  will  be  strengthened  by  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  patriotism.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  honorable 
to  serve  the  country  in  its  civil  service  as  it  is  to  serve  in  army 
or  navy.  In  England  a  man  is  proud  to  place  upon  his  visit- 
ing card  H.  M.  C.  S. — Her  Majesty's  civil  service.  The  time 
ought  not  to  be  far  distant  when  in  the  United  States  a  simi- 
lar connection  with  the  government  will  be  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  honorable  distinction. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


II 

SCHOOL  REFORM 

A     DISCUSSION    BASED     ON     PROFESSOR     MUNSTERBERG'S 
PAPER    IN    THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR   MAY,    1900 

The  final  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  in 
his  article  on  school  reform  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  May, 
1900,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

We  are  obscuring  a  real  reform,  which  we  need,  namely, 
more  efficient  teaching,  by  urging  two  pseudo-reforms, 
which  we  do  not  need,  namely,  the  elective  system  and  the 
professional  training  of  teachers. 

The  argument  runs  about  as  follows :  It  is  granted  that  the 
schools  are  poor,  the  pupils  indifferent,  the  parents  disgusted. 
What  is  the  true  remedy?  Answer,  Three  things:  first,  a 
fixed  curriculum;  second,  teachers  who  know  more;  and, 
third,  better  support  for  the  school  from  the  home. 

The  reason  why  the  fixed  curriculum  is  good  is  that  the 
elective  curriculum  is  bad.  First,  it  is  bad  because  it  pur- 
ports to  be  guided  by  a  fluctuating,  unstable  quantity,  the 
pupil's  predominating  interests.  These,  as  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg demonstrates  by  his  own  experience,  change  even 
from  term  to  term,  or  at  least  from  year  to  year.  His  first 
passion  was  for  botany,  his  second  for  physics,  his  third  for 
comparative  religion,  his  fourth  for  ethnology.  It  was  not 
until  as  a  university  student  he  came  to  experimental  psy- 
chology that  "  lightning  struck."  His  contention  is  that  had 
his  teachers  taken  any  one  of  his  four  brief  but  intense  inter- 
ests as  a  guide  to  his  education  they  would  have  committed 
a  fatal  error.  Born  he  was  for  experimental  psychology;  any- 
other  course  than  that  taken  would  have  substituted  pottage 
for  birthright. 

Second,  the  elective  system  is  bad  because  the  pupil  is  ut- 
terly unfit  to  make  a  choice  of  studies.     This  is  illustrated  by 
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one  ignorant  of  French  ordering  food  from  a  French  bill  of 
fare.  He  would  get  a  meal,  but  we  could  not  say  that  he  had 
^'  ordered  his  courses." 

Third,  the  elective  system  substitutes  amusement  for  duty. 
But  water  runs  downhill  easily  enough  already.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  it  gets  back  to  its  source,  by  overcoming  the 
inclination  that  takes  it  down.  Finally,  the  question  is 
asked,  Do  elective  studies  ever  get  properly  elected  at  all, 
thus  satisfying  the  deeper,  if  more  obscure,  purposes  of  the 
individual? 

The  second  pseudo-reform  is  known  as  the  professional 
education  of  teachers.  The  grounds  for  objecting  to  this 
laudable  but  futile  effort  are  these: 

First,  it  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  psychology  is  of  any 
use  to  the  teacher,  since  psychology  is  analytical,  and  teachers 
ought  not  to  analyze,  because  their  attitude  should  be  syn- 
thetic. Whatever  a  teacher  may  have  to  do  in  the  way  of 
analyzing  problems,  his  attitude  toward  the  pupil  personally 
should  be  one  of  love,  sympathy,  tact;  not  chilling  anal- 
ysis. 

In  the  next  place,  all  that  form  of  professional  training  that 
inquires  why  we  teach  one  subject  rather  than  another,  or, 
indeed,  why  we  teach  it  at  all, — what  its  educational  value  is, 
— strikes  our  critic  dumb  with  astonishment.  As  well  might 
a  man  give  a  reason  for  breathing  or  living.  All  such  ques- 
tions are  to  be  classed  with  the  famous  conundrum — ''  Am 
life  wurf  de  libin'  ob?  "  The  teacher  has  no  concern  with 
such  topics;  they  belong  to  the  principal,  or,  better,  the  gov- 
ernment. 

These  two  pseudo-reforms  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  our 
author  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  secure  the  real  reform, 
which  is,  more  efficient  teaching.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
give  the  prescription :  it  is  the  German  classical  gymnasium 
for  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  and  the  German  gymnasia! 
and  university  education  for  their  teachers. 

In  opening  this  discussion  I  have  no  desire  to  confound 
or  even  to  convert  our  German-American  critic,  but  rather 
to  let  his  criticisms  point  the  way,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  ra- 
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tional  school  reform  in  this  country.  We  can  be  grateful 
to  a  recently  naturalized  citizen  for  exposing  our  weaknesses 
to  the  laughter  or  even  the  scorn  of  the  world,  but  when  he 
proposes  to  graft  an  Old- World  system  upon  our  roots  we 
may  properly  ask  to  be  convinced  before  we  undertake  the 
operation. 

The  elective  system  has  been  diligently  debated  for  a  dec- 
ade, yet  we  may  still  ask  whether  after  all  it  is  not  a  delusion. 
Is  there  not  somewhere  an  orthodox  curriculum  that  should 
be  imposed  upon  all  who  learn? 

Analogies  are  convenient,  but  not  always  convincing.  We 
have  the  picture  of  a  man  trying  to  order  a  dinner  from  a 
menu  he  cannot  read.  May  we  not  as  easily  think  of  a 
hungry  man  seated  before  a  table  groaning  with  countless 
varieties  of  appetizing  and  digestible  food,  yet  compelled  to 
eat  a  few  of  the  toughest  and  most  indigestible  articles,  on 
the  ground  that  active  mastication  is  what  he  most  needs? 
Would  not  the  one  illustration  prove  as  much  as  the 
other  ? 

The  vision  of  indiscriminate  election  has  never  been  a  reality 
in  any  high  school,  nor  can  it  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
As  every  schoolman  knows,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
school  must  work  preclude  its  possibility.  In  the  first  place, 
the  limited  number  of  hours  an'd  of  teachers  makes  a  fixed 
program  necessary,  to  which  every  pupil  must  conform.  In 
the  next  place,  the  natural  sequence  of  topics  in  most  depart- 
ments of  study,  such  as  language  and  mathematics,  makes 
conformity  to  order  indispensable.  A  student  cannot  take 
algebra  before  arithmetic.  Finally,  to  mention  a  third  bar 
to  indiscriminate  election,  a  pupil  who  has  any  definite  aim  in 
attending  a  high  school  has  his  course  thereby  pretty  well 
mapped  out  for  him.  My  own  son,  for  instance,  is  taking 
his  first  year's  work  in  the  Ithaca  high  school,  where  no 
studies  are  prescribed.  Yet  he  takes  algebra,  Latin,  and 
English,  because  he  must  if  he  is  to  fit  himself  for  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  should  urge  upon  Professor  Mtinsterberg's  attention  a 
fact  we  very  well  know,  namely,  that  Germans  take  their 
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elections  among  many  different  schools,  whereas  we  take  ours 
by  studies  in  one  school.  The  German  classical  gymnasium 
has  one  picked  class  of  pupils,  the  real-gymnasiums  another, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  technical  and  commercial  high 
schools  still  others.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  the  largest 
cities  American  boys  attend  a  single  high  school.  In  brief, 
Germans  elect  schools;  we  elect  studies.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
<iifferentiation  of  education  with  us  it  must  come  thru  the 
elective  system. 

There  are  two  relatively  constant  influences  tending  to 
make  some  election  desirable.  They  are  the  various  destina- 
tions of  high-school  students,  and  their  varying  degrees  of 
ability.  It  is  these  factors,  together  with  certain  social  or 
class  influences,  that  divide  German  secondary  education  into 
so  many  different  institutions.  What  is  more  inevitable  than 
that  these  forces,  no  less  active  with  us,  should  result  in  elec- 
tion of  studies,  since,  in  general,  election  of  schools  is  not 
possible? 

In  addition  to  these  two  fixed  causes  of  variation  there  are 
some  minor  ones,  the  first  of  which  always  opens  the  storm 
windows  of  certain  souls;  they  are,  first,  the  personal  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  in  some  studies  and  his  indifference  to- 
ward others,  and,  second,  his  attitude  toward  his  teachers. 
Pupils  like  to  elect  teachers  as  much  as  they  do  subjects.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  any  further  hysterics  over  yielding  to 
the  pupils'  interests  are  quite  unnecessary,  since  indiscrimi- 
nate choice  according  to  fancy  has  its  only  reality  in  the  im- 
agination of  those  who  do  not  reflect  upon  the  actual  condi- 
^  tions  of  choice;  and,  furthermore,  good  teaching  will  always 
interest  a  student  in  any  study  in  which  he  ought  to  be  in- 
terested: namely,  one  which  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  his 
destination  and  which  lies  within  his  ability  to  master.  The 
election  of  teachers,  a  very  potent  force  in  the  university,  has 
small  chance  for  realization  in  the  high  school. 

Then  again,  when  we  consider  the  vast  increase  of  teachable 
knowledge  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal, it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  shall  arbitrarily  select 
three  or  four  out  of  a  score  of  equally  good  studies  and  de- 
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clare  that  thru  these  alone  can  the  soul  find  salvation. 
Orthodoxy  of  this  sort  may  be  good  for  sects,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  education. 

That  election  of  studies  should  be  guided  by  something 
more  fundamental  than  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  pro- 
gram, or  even  the  logical  sequence  of  topics,  is  evident,  and 
it  is  precisely  along  this  line  that  the  future  progress  of  this 
reform  must  lie.  I  know  nothing  better  to  suggest  here 
than  the  following: 

Any  choice  of  study  permitted  to  the  normally  constituted 
high-school  student  (one  cannot  speak  of  principles  to  govern^ 
the  cases  of  "freaks")  should  observe  two  principles:  first, 
that  the  studies  chosen  should  fairly  represent  the  important 
fields  of  human  knowledge.  An  education  which  entirely 
neglects  whole  departments  of  learning,  such  as  languages, 
or  mathematics,  or  history,  or  science,  or  economics,  cannot 
properly  be  termed  liberal.  -But  we  have  at  least  four  for- 
eign languages  worth  teaching,  many  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, numerous  sciences.  It  is  needful  that  each  depart- 
ment be  represented  in  every  course  of  study,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  that  everything  of  some  departments  be  taken  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  others.  Election,  then,  should  be 
permitted  within  departments,  but  rarely  among  them.  Em- 
phasis, to  be  sure,  may  properly  be  placed  upon  one  or  more 
departments,  but  rarely  should  any  department  be  wholly 
ignored. 

The  second  principle  that  should  guide  permitted  election 
is  that  studies  should  make  some  appeal  to  each  of  the  domi- 
nant psychical  powers  of  the  student.  But  if  the  first  prin- 
ciple be  observed  the  second  need  not  receive  much  additional 
thought.  Any  study  will  develop  the  intellect  in  some  direc- 
tion ;  the  same  is  true  of  sense-perception  and  will.  Nor  will 
the  aesthetic  faculty  be  wholly  neglected  even  if  wholly  for- 
gotten, for  even  truth  has  its  beauty.  Yet  indisputable  as 
these  facts  are,  we  need  to  exercise  more  care  to  select  studies 
that  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  awaken  the  various  latent 
mental  capacities.  Thus  the  aesthetic  sense  should  be  ac- 
tively, not  merely  incidentally,  developed;  so  of  the  executive 
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or  motor  powers,  the  ethical  judgment,  the  social  feelings, 
and  the  Hke. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elective  system,  guided  by 
positive  principles,  and  limited  by  the  natural  sequence  of 
subject  matter  is  not  a  pseudo-,  but  a  real  reform.  For  the 
reasons  given,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg  seriously  when  he  pronounces  the  elective  system 
a  blind  which  obscures  a  more  needed  reform.  His  argu- 
ment is  good  as  literature,  but  defective  as  a  guide  to  educa- 
tional policy. 

The  first  emotion  that  greets  one  upon  reading  that  the 
training  of  teachers  is  a  pseudo-reform,  is  that  of  wonder  that 
a  professor  from  Germany  could  make  such  a  "statement,  at 
least  without  first  trying  to  reform  his  own  deluded  father- 
land. One  is  loath  to  contradict  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
statement  that  bis  teachers  knew  no  education,  but  one  may 
be  permitted  to  ask  how  they  escaped  it,  since  Dantzic  has 
been  a  part  of  Prussia  since  1793,  and  in  Prussia  all  teachers 
were  required  as  early  as  1826  to  have  a  year  of  trial  teaching 
under  criticism,  and  since  1831  have  had  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  education.  At  present  all  candidates  for  positions  in 
gymnasiums  have  to  spend  two  years  in  professional  training 
after  leaving  the  university.  Why  Professor  Miinsterberg 
suffers  so  dark  a  blot  on  the  educational  system  of  Germany 
to  go  unrebuked  when  he  condemns  the  same  thing  in  Amer- 
ica may  be  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  he  would  not  open 
the  door  to  expose  this  family  skeleton.  Since  on  the  aver- 
age the  university  candidate  for  teaching  must  wait  six  years 
for  a  position,  perhaps  the  professor  tolerates  the  professional 
training  as  a  species  of  busy-work,  harmless  in  itself  and  cal- 
culated to  occupy  the  time  of  the  waiting  candidate,  so  that 
deceived  by  the  appearance  of  doing  something  useful  he 
may  not  jump  into  the  river  to  end  the  tedium. 

But  whether  the  training  of  teachers  is  a  real  or  only  a 
seeming  reform  must  be  settled,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  any  other  country,  however  enlightened,  but  by  an 
examination  of  the  question  upon  its  own  merits. 

It  may  be  granted  at  once  as  a  self-evident  proposition 
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that  professional  training  of  teachers  is  not  a  substitute  for 
scholarship.  Swimming  is  a  needless  accomplishment  where 
the  water  is  very  shallow.  The  only  debatable  question 
is  whether  such  training  is  a  useful  additional  to  scholar- 
ship. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  expresses  astonishment  that  a 
teacher  should  have  any  interest  in  the  educational  value  of 
the  subject  he  teaches.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  him.  He  always 
supposed  the  government  settled  that  question  once  for  all. 
The  studies  are  food.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  swallow  them 
and  trust  to  mental  digestion  to  do  the  rest.  This  position 
ceases  to  be  surprising,  however,  when  we  consider  the  edu- 
cational function  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  but  one  curriculum  to  be  considered, 
and  the  further  assumption  that  mind  extracts  virtue  from 
studies  as  the  digestive  system  does  from  food.  A  lobster  was 
once  defined  to  be  a  red  fish  that  walks  backward;  but  this 
definition  had  three  difficulties:  first,  the  lobster  is  not  a  fish; 
second,  it  is  not  red;  and  third,  it  does  not  walk  backward. 
So  in  American  schools  there  are  three  objections  to  the  posi- 
tion taken:  first,  our  government  does  not  settle  educational 
values;  second,  we  have  no  orthodox  fixed  curriculum  im- 
posed upon  all;  and,  third,  studies  are  not  food  subjected 
to  unconscious,  mechanical  digestion,  where  all  virtue  is  as- 
similated and  all  waste  excreted.  At  least  some  American 
teachers,  namely,  those  who  make  courses  of  study,  must 
understand  educational  values  or  make  their  courses  entirely 
at  random.  This  Professor  Miinsterberg  admits.  But  it  is 
contended  that  all  American  teachers  should  understand  edu- 
cational values  as  an  aid  to  intelligent  teaching.  Knowing 
somewhat  definitely  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish,  the 
ends  they  should  reach,  they  are  thereby  rendered  more  able 
to  teach  their  subjects  well,  for  when  we  come  to  mental  as- 
similation, the  mind  can  as  easily  retain  the  false  and  reject 
the  good  as  the  reverse. 

Not  much  can  be  said  at  this  time  about  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg's  well-known  contention  that  psychology  inculcates 
an  analytical  habit,  hence  for  this  reason  must  be  bad  for  the 
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teacher;  furthermore,  that  psychology  is  a  sphinx  when  con- 
sulted as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  school. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  "  If  psychology  is  not  good  for 
education,  what,  pray,  is  it  good  for?  "  Is  there  nothing  in 
it  but  a  living  for  its  professors?  It  is  hard  to  think  meanly 
of  a  noble  science.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  teacher  has  a  double  function.  He  must  both  feed  and 
cure.  So  far,  however,  as  his  function  is  pathological,  he  has 
as  much  need  for  analysis  as  the  physician  has.  Before  he 
can  apply  a  remedy  he  must  by  analysis  discover  the  diffi- 
culty. Analysis  also  furnishes  the  readiest  means  for  over- 
coming the  intellectual  obstacles  sure  to  be  encountered  in 
the  studies.  Love,  sympathy,  and  tact  are  indeed  virtues, 
but  to  be  intelligent  they  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  insight 
only  obtained  by  some  power  of  analysis. 

Who  can  accept  such  a  conception  as  Professor  Miinster- 
berg's  as  an  ideal  for  the  future  American  teacher?  It  is 
admitted  that  educational  psychology  and  knowledge  of  edu- 
cational values  are  useful  for  the  educational  leader,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  plain  teacher  has  no  need  for  them.  What 
is  expected  of  him?  Vast  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  but 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  student's  mind.  He  must  know 
his  Greek  to  perfection,  but  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  function  of 
Greek.  Enthusiasm  for  Latin  is  to  be  engendered  in  the 
teacher's  mind,  but  none  for  an  understanding  of  the  pupil's 
mind.  The  teacher  must  master  knowledge  by  prolonged 
study,  but  he  must  teach  by  instinct.  On  the  one  side  he 
must  be  capable  of  independent  thought,  on  the  other  only 
of  blind  following.  What  a  commingled  product  of  helpful- 
ness and  helplessness  we  have  here;  first  walking  by  sight,  and 
then  by  faith;  the  leader  and  the  led!  Does  the  strong  Ger- 
man teacher  really  conform  to  such  an  ideal?  Is  he  both 
strong  and  weak?  Does  much  of  his  strength  lie  in  his 
weakness?  Neither  observation  nor  fair  deduction  from  the 
facts  bears  out  such  a  view.  But  whatever  be  true  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  certain  we  shall  never  be  able  to  evolve  such  a 
product  here.  If  our  teachers  are  strong  they  will  be  strong 
all  over.     They  will  understand  their  pupils  as  well  as  their 
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subjects.  Ambition  is  too  active,  opinion  is  too  free,  in- 
formation too  abundant,  society  too  democratic,  in  this  coun- 
try for  us  to  produce  a  class  of  teachers  who  do  half  their 
work  by  intelligence  and  the  other  half  by  instinct. 

From  whatever  standpoint,  therefore,  this  subject  of  the 
training  of  teachers  be  viewed,  whether  from  the  distin- 
guished example  of  the  critic's  own  native  country,  or  from 
an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  am  again 
unable  to  take  seriously  the  conclusion  that  Americans  are 
deluding  themselves  by  trying  to  train  their  teachers.  My 
only  anxiety  is  that  they  should  do  it  better. 

When  Professor  Miinsterberg  comes  to  his  main  thesis, 
which  is  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  American  school  is 
better  teachers,  he  indeed  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  sage. 
Perhaps  we  might  even  permit  him  to  assert  unchallenged 
that  the  elective  system  and  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  are  side  issues  compared  with  this.  Still,  it  is  not 
that  our  leaders  have  been  unmindful  of  this  fact,  that  they 
have  not  abandoned  all  other  reforms  in  order  to  give  it  their 
sole  attention.  They  have  been  content  to  make  the  changes 
lying  within  their  power,  while  aiding  the  high  school  to 
develop  in  twenty-five  years  from  almost  nothing  to  its  pres- 
ent imposing  proportions.  In  ten  years  the  high  school  has 
practically  doubled  its  attendance.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
its  right  to  exist  at  public  expense  was  everywhere  denied  by 
a  large  part  of  every  community.  Now  its  existence  is  ap- 
parently secure,  it  is  in  many  places  magnificently  housed, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  hastening  the  great  reform  that 
Professor  Miinsterberg  demands,  but  the  conditions  for 
which  he  has  not  discussed. 

A  glance  at  the  situation  will  show  us  where  we  stand. 
High  schools  had  to  be  developed  by  means  of  local  taxation. 
They  could  not  have  arisen  without  cheap  teachers.  Cheap 
teachers  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
women.  Their  employment  in  the  grades  at  very  low  sal- 
aries enabled  communities  to  hire  more  women  and  a  few 
comparatively  cheap  men  in  the  high  school  and  to  spare 
money    for    equipment.     At    present    practically    all    grade 
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teachers  and,  in  New  York  State,  two-thirds  of  the  high- 
school  teachers  are  women.  High-school  salaries  for  women 
range  from  $500  to  $800;  in  the  grades  they  range  from  $300 
to  $500  per  year,  except  in  a  few  centers  of  wealth  like  New 
York  city. 

A  remarkable  fact  confronts  us  when  we  glance  over  the 
progress  of  the  last  fifty  years — universal  education,  a  new 
thing  in  civilization,  has  been  accomplished  by  a  new  instru- 
ment hitherto  unutilized,  namely,  women  teachers.  This 
carries  important  consequences.  In  all  the  generations  of 
the  past  men  have  been  the  teachers  of  male  children;  now, 
however,  men  have  been  excluded  from  elementary  educa- 
tion, except  a  few  grammar-school  principals,  and  retain  only 
one-third  of  the  places  in  secondary  education.  The  tendency, 
too,  is  toward  the  passing  of  men  in  the  high  school  as  they 
have  passed  in  the  grades. 

This  development  of  schools  by  cheap  labor  involves  a 
double  wrong  and  calls  for  a  double  reform. 

In  the  first  place,  tho  on  the  whole  women  are  not  worse 
off  than  they  were  in  the  past,  because  of  becoming  cheap 
teachers,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  community  is 
lowering  the  tax  rate  by  the  exploitation  of  women,  for  they 
give  their  labor,  their  lives,  their  hopes  of  home,  for  a  pittance 
which  barely  pays  their  current  living  expenses,  leaving  little 
or  nothing  for  culture,  travel,  support  of  others,  or  old  age. 
They  are,  in  short,  condemned  to  poverty  and  celibacy  at 
once.  They  are  fast  becoming  a  new  sisterhood.  The  twin 
evils  that  accompany  poverty  and  celibacy  are  drudgery, 
which  wears  out  the  nerves,  and  social  isolation,  which  dries 
up  the  heart.  The  only  bright  spot  in  the  outlook  is  that 
these  women  do  not  have  to  found  families;  they  merely  have 
to  prop  the  remnants  of  those  already  founded. 

The  counterpart  to  this  condition  is  that  the  strong  men 
are  fast  being  diverted  from  teaching.  In  the  large  universi- 
ties they  enter  the  courses  in  law,  medicine,  or  engineering. 
Those  who  prepare  for  teaching  are,  with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, men  of  feeble  ambition  or  second-rate  ability.  Even 
the  missionary  spirit  is  quenched  in  men,  for  why  should  they 
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throw  away  their  lives  on  a  work  in  which  another  sex  will 
be  preferred  before  them?  In  the  smaller  classical  colleges 
more  strong  men  will  continue  to  enter  teaching,  since  this 
is  the  only  professional  work  they  can  do  at  graduation. 
But  they  will  not  remain  in  it,  for  woman  competition  forces 
their  salaries  below  the  point  where  a  self-respecting  man  can 
found  and  support  a  family.  Fifty  years  ago  few  men  taught 
by  women  entered  college,  now  many  men  enter  college  who 
were  never  taught  by  a  man.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  under  the  present  system  women  sacrifice  most 
of  what  makes  a  woman's  life  worth  living  for  a  bare  pit- 
tance, while  the  schools  suffer  from  want  of  that  strong  virile 
spirit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  ablest  men. 

In  what  way  is  reform  possible?  I  submit  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

First.  Since  it  appears  inevitable  that  we  shall  continue  to 
exploit  women  for  the  good  of  the  public,  let  us  exploit  them 
in  a  new  way  that  will  do  both  them  and  the  school  more 
good.  Let  us  demand  of  all  high-school  women  teachers 
college  or  university  graduation,  together  with  at  least  some 
professional  training.  The  year  of  trial  teaching  under  in- 
spection without  salary  for  as  many  as  could  certainly  find 
places  would  be  a  perfectly  feasible  step.  For  women  who 
are  grade  teachers  in  the  cities  let  us  demand  at  least  high- 
school  and  normal-school  graduation.  For  country  schools 
let  us  demand  at  least  high-school  graduation  and  a  year  of 
professional  training.  If  women  teachers  must  be  poor  and 
homeless,  let  them  at  all  events  have  the  internal  riches  of 
a  good  education. 

Second.  Let  us  each  do  his  part  in  educating  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
employing  at  least  a  few  strong  men  in  every  high  school. 

Third.  Schoolmen  everywhere  should  seek  to  secure  a 
sounder  basis  for  secondary  education  in  two  respects:  first, 
its  extent,  and,  second,  its  support. 

(i)  Extent.  We  are  behind  almost  every  other  civilized 
country  in  that  our  secondary  education  begins  too  late  for 
those,  at  least,  who  are  to  pass  on  to  higher  education.     Pro- 
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fessor  Miinsterberg  rightly  claims  that,  so  far  as  mere  scholar- 
ship is  concerned,  the  German  gymnasium  could  prepare 
a  boy  to  pass  our  college-entrance  examinations  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  or  three  years  earlier  than  the  public  high 
school  prepares  him.  Much  of  this  superiority  lies  in  the 
fact  that  'with  them  the  roots  of  the  secondary  studies 
reach  much  lower  down  than  with  us,  Latin  being  begun 
at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  and  Greek  three  years  later.  We 
can  gradually  reorganize  our  school  system  until  the  ele- 
mentary period  is  six  years  and  the  secondary  six  years,  vastly 
to  the  benefit  of  all  children,  and  without  sacrificing  anything 
of  our  democratic  organization  or  spirit.  The  educational 
ladder,  the  choicest  product  of  democratic  education,  which 
does  not  exist  in  Germany,  would  thereby  be  rendered  more 
effective,  for  it  would  enable  the  strong  to  mount  more  rap- 
idly without  retarding  the  weak. 

(2)  Support.  Local  taxation  is  abundantly  able  to  sup- 
port a  six-years'  elementary  course  at  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  and  to  do  much  but  not  enough  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  is  obvious  that  in  most  communities  outside  the 
great  centers  of  wealth  the  local  taxing  power  has  about 
reached  its  limit,  whereas  the  high  school  has  but  begun  its 
possible  efiiciency.  Here,  then,  we  must  lean  more  heavily 
on  the  State,  which  enjoys  the  taxation  of  many  franchises 
which  affect  the  community  without  adding  to  its  revenues. 
This  resource  is  nearest  and  easiest  to  attain. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  which  I  would  call 
most  careful  attention.  The  nation,  which  bears  no  educa- 
tional burden  whatever,  has  control  of  practically  all  the  most 
productive  sources  of  indirect  taxation.  Hamilton  did  in- 
deed *'  strike  the  rock  of  national  resources "  but  the 
''  abundant  revenues  that  gushed  forth  "  have  never  aided  the 
American  people  at  the  point  which  is  at  once  that  of  great- 
est strain  and  of  most  importance,  namely,  the  public  school. 
In  the  next  twenty  years  the  pension  roll  of  the  nation  will 
probably  decline.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  money  ?  Na- 
tional taxation  may  easily  diminish,  but  the  individual  com- 
munities would  never  know  the  difference.      The  revenue 
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may  easily  be  so  spent  that  the  people  would  never  realize 
the  benefit.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  school  reformer  to  turn 
the  ideas  of  the  American  people  toward  the  easy  possibility 
of  national  support  of  secondary  education  under  conditions 
that  will  vastly  enhance  its  efficiency  without  sacrificing  in 
the  least  the  autonomy  of  the  community? 

The  rock  upon  which  the  attempt  to  furnish  national  aid 
to  education  sixteen  years  ago  split,  was  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  using  national  money  effectively  without  establish- 
ing a  hateful  system  of  government  inspection,  thereby  im- 
pairing local  autonomy  and  perhaps  weakening  local  self- 
helpfulness.  The  idea  then  was  to  aid  elementary  education. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  with  few  exceptions,  local  and  State  taxa- 
tion are  able  to  support  at  least  six  years  of  efficient  elemen- 
tary training.  The  idea  here  advanced  is  that  national  aid 
shall  be  applied  to  secondary  education,  first,  because  we  can 
never  otherwise  bring  our  secondary  education  up  to  the  ef- 
ficiency attained  by  other  countries,  and,  second,  because 
such  aid  could  make  the  schools  efficient  without  making  the 
locality  subservient  to  the  government.  The  limits  of  the 
local  taxing  power  being  already  reached,  the  only  hope  of 
improvement  is  thru  the  growth  of  wealth,  which  is 
slow. 

The  school  can  grow  only  by  hiring  more  women  teachers  at 
wages  that  grind  them  to  powder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
clude strong  men  from  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment aid  can  safely  be  rendered  without  an  army  of  of- 
■ficials  or  any  offensive  inroads  upon  proper  local  autonomy, 
for  a  single  government  officer  in  each  State  working  thru 
the  State  officials  will  be  the  only  needed  executive.  Unlike 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  can  be  made  efficient 
by  meeting  a  few  plain,  easily  enforced  conditions.  Space 
wall  suffice  for  no  more  than  naming  them.  The  rnost  es- 
sential are: 

1.  The  requirements  for  certification. 

2.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  men  and  women. 

3.  The  relative  number  of  men  and  women  teachers. 

4.  Buildings  and  equipment. 
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5.  Equitable  division  between  local  and  government  sup- 
port. 

Given  good  teachers,  good  salaries,  and  good  equipments, 
and  in  secondary  schools  ambition,  emulation,  competition, 
and  conscience  will  do  the  rest. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  opening  arguments 
lead  are  therefore  the  following: 

First.  The  elective  system  and  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  are  not  pseudo-,  but  real  reforms. 

Second.  Women  have  been  exploited  for  the  public  good. 
Since  their  continued  exploitation  seems  inevitable,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  be  exploited  in  the  direction  of  better  prep- 
aration, with  every  possible  increase  of  pay. 

Third.  Strong  men  are  now  diverted  from  entering  upon 
teaching,  or  from  remaining  in  it.  This  is  a  deplorable  loss, 
and  communities  should  be  educated  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining at  least  some  of  them  in  the  schools. 

Fourth.  A  large  part  of  the  inefificiency  of  American  sec- 
ondary education  is  due  to  its  curtailment.  Our  school  sys- 
tem should  gradually  be  reorganized  so  that  the  elementary 
education  shall  cover  six  years  and  the  secondary  six. 

Fifth.  The  support  of  secondary  education  should  be  more 
strongly  reinforced,  first  by  the  State,  and  ultimately  by  the 
nation. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  "; 


Ill 

THE    CENTRAL   DEFECT    OF    THE    NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

This  paper  does  not  aim  at  a  complete  solution  of  the  nor- 
mal-school problem:  that  is  a  matter  of  educational  evolu- 
tion. But  it  does  propose  to  discuss  some  phases  of  the 
question  needing  attention  in  order  to  provoke  development. 
The  criticisms  presented  are  not  made  in  the  spirit  of  mere 
fault-finding,  but  with  the  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful.  Nine 
years  in  normal  schools  as  student  and  teacher  have  given  me 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  their  efforts.  This  sentence  is 
thrown  in  by  way  of  self-defense,  for  the  normal  school  has 
been  taught  to  expect  a  different  attitude  from  its  critics  in 
the  college. 

Let  us  strike  directly  at  the  center  of  our  problem,  by 
stating  that  the  central  defect  of  the  normal  school  is  a  failure 
to  conceive  adequately  and  carry  out  effectively  the  true  idea 
of  a  normal  school  into  the  details  of  organization  and  in- 
struction.  This  is  an  all-inclusive  defect.  It  is  funda- 
mental. It  is  both  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  all  other 
important  defects.  As  long  as  it  exists  the  normal  school 
staggers,  hesitates,  and  refuses  to  move  forward  courageously 
in  the  direction  of  its  ideal.  What  such  a  school  should  be 
and  do  is  a  problem  still  deserving  attention.  The  striking 
differences  between  normal  schools  as  regards  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  courses  of  study,  the  character  of  the  teaching 
done,  the  relations  between  departments  dealing  with  doc- 
trines and  those  dealing  with  the  concrete  subjects,  the  con- 
nection of  both  of  these  with  the  training  school,  the  attitude 
of  students  and  teachers  toward  their  work,  and  many  other 
matters  of  vital  concern,  go  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  nor- 
mal school  is  not  deeply  and  enthusiastically  imbued  with  its 
true  mission.     The  absence  of  any  substantial  unifying  aim^ 
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except  in  theory,  among  different  normal  schools,  is  not  even 
so  striking-  and  alarming  as  the  diversity  and  duality  in  the 
same  school.  Unity  of  aim  and  effort  consciously  concen- 
trated upon  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  exception.  There 
ought  to  be  no  exception.  From  trustee  to  student  everyone 
must  have  an  ''  eye  single."  Each  person  touching  the  nor- 
mal school  vitally  must  be  thoroly  indoctrinated  v^ith  its  one 
great  aim.  It  must  be  felt  and  lived  as  well  as  understood; 
This  will  give  unity  of  aim  and  work,  and  the  school  will  throb 
and  pulsate  like  a  living  organism.  In  fact,  it  will  be  an 
educational  organism.  But  without  the  vitalizing  power  of 
its  mission  adequately  understood  and  logically  carried  out, 
the  school  is  a  mere  mechanism,  its  parts  held  together  by 
the  bolts  and  bars  of  official  authority  rather  than  by  the  co- 
hesive power  of  a  great  central  idea. 

One  of  the  most  important  defects  growing  out  of  the  cen- 
tral one,  and  probably  contributing  to  its  continuance,  is  the 
position  and  work  of  the  normal-school  president.     He  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  possess  the  "  eye  single."     All  his  powers  are 
seldom  concentrated  upon  the  real  problem  pressing  for  solu- 
tion, but  are  frittered  away  over  matters  which  logically  be- 
long to  others,  and  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  normal 
school.     The  cause  is  not  infrequently  in  the  man  himself. 
He  may  enjoy  his  official  distinction  too  much  and  wish  to 
be  seen  of  other  great  men — for  the  good  of  the  school,  of 
course!      Some  presidents   delight  in   helping  manage  the 
school  politics  of  their  own  State,  and  in  the  more  difficult 
and  perhaps  more  useful  work  of  manipulating  State  legis- 
latures for  large  appropriations.     Such  presidents  are  equally 
successful  in  manipulating  the  machinery  of  their  schools. 
In  fact,  they  are  likely  to  invent  an  elaborate  system  of  caring 
for  the  business  of  the  institution.     Boards  of  trustees  praise 
their  presidents  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  they  perform 
the  duties  of  purchasing  agent,  cashier,  and  solicitor  for  the 
school.     Such  men  are  reputed  to  be  great  "  executives  "  or 
great  ''  organizers."     But  they  certainly  are  not  organizers 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.     They  do  not  direct  the  life 
processes  of  an  organism,  but  rather  manipulate  the  machin- 
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ery  of  a  mechanism.  The  internal  life  of  their  institutions, 
the  disorganization  in  the  course  of  study,  the  absence  of  or- 
ganic relations  among  departments,  and  the  general  lack  of 
a  high  professional  spirit  all  cry  out  against  this  kind  of  a 
president  and  this  woeful  waste  of  energy.  Instead  of  living 
in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  his  faculty  and  students  thru 
meetings,  classes,  and  personal  interviews;  instead  of  grip- 
ing his  problem  at  the  center,  he  is  living  on  the  outside  of  his 
institution,  and  gradually  losing  interest  in  its  peculiar 
problem. 

Not  all  presidents  willingly  miss  so  widely  their  true  func- 
tion. Some  are  driven  by  their  environment  to  waste  energy 
on  non-essentials,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  strike  at  the  real  problem.  A  few,  more  courage- 
ous than  the  rest,  and  perhaps  more  fortunate,  demand  and 
receive  relief  from  an  unnatural  burden,  and  are  throwing 
their  whole  energy  into  the  solution  of  the  normal-school 
problem.  The  hope  of  this  peculiar  institution  rests  quite 
largely  in  relieving  its  president  from  any  other  draft  upon 
his  energy  than  that  vitally  connected  with  the  school's  pe- 
culiar problem.  The  normal  school  must  have  a  business 
official  who  relieves  the  president  of  any  excuse  for  being 
anything  else  than  the  genuine  professional  leader  of  his  fac- 
ulty and  students.  Double-barreled  shot  guns  can  be  made, 
but  good  double-barreled  presidents  seldom  grow.  Even 
when  found  they  are  too  much  like  the  double-barreled  gun 
— good  for  small  game  only,  but  of  no  use  for  long  range  and 
deadly  effect. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  normal- 
school  authorities  to  carry  out  fully  its  spirit  and  purpose  is 
the  glaring  duality  apparent  in  its  instruction.  According 
to  current  classification,  instruction  is  either  academic  or  pro- 
fessional. Work  in  mathematics,  language,  history,  and  sci- 
ence is  academic,  while  work  in  psychology,  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  methods  is  professional.  This  classification  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  sec- 
ond group  of  subjects  is  more  directly  related  to  the  real 
problem  of  the  institution  than  that  obtained  from  the  first 
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group.  Professional  work  in  some  schools  is  looked  upon  as 
superior  to  academic  work,  and  in  one  at  least  salaries  were 
classified  on  this  basis.  This  dualism  in  instruction  is  pres- 
-ent  in  the  great  majority  of  normal  schools  and  renders  them 
in  spirit  and  in  work  largely  non-professional.  As  long  as 
this  remains  true  they  must  plead  guilty  to  the  impeachment 
that  many  of  them  are  little  more  than  high  schools  with  a 
large  professional  attachment. 

The  remedy  lies  in  faithful  adhesion  to  the  peculiar  work 
that  this  peculiar  school  was  instituted  to  do.  If  such  an  in- 
stitution is  kept  true  to  the  inherent  laws  of  its  own  being, 
all  instruction  in  spirit  and  nature  will  be  made  professional. 
This  can  be  done  without  casting  out  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  as  some  schools  have  unwisely  done.  To  throw 
them  aside  in  order  to  make  the  entire  work  of  the  school 
professional  is  to  build  on  air.  The  student  in  the  normal 
school  must  find  concrete  embodiment  for  his  doctrine  as  re- 
lated to  the  nature  and  organization  of  knowledge.  The  sub- 
jects alone  can  furnish  this  opportunity.  But  the  subjects 
taught  in  a  purely  academic  way  do  not  accomplish  this.  In 
such  instruction  the  conscious  efifort  and  emphasis  of  the 
students  are  upon  subject  matter  for  its  own  sake,  or,  at  best, 
as  a  means  of  passing  an  academic  examination  for  a  teach- 
er's license!  The  absurdity  of  this  situation  is  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  yet  it  continues.  To  make  normal-school  in- 
struction professional,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  sub- 
jects, demands  that  the  departments  in  the  average  school 
grow  into  a  different  conception  of  their  peculiar  function. 
Each  must  become  a  department  of  method,  not  of  "  meth- 
ods," not  of  mechanical  manipulations  of  apparatus,  of  dia- 
grams, nor  of  any  devices  relating  to  the  externals  of  the 
teaching  process,  but  of  method  in  its  higher  and  more  help- 
ful sense. 

When,  therefore,  a  student  enters  a  department  it  must  not 
be  for  a  review  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  subject,  but  for  a 
•new  view:  for  a  view  that  is  essentially  and  fundamentally 
professional.  He  now  consciously  sets  before  himself  the 
problem  of  the  subject's  inner  organization  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  its  logical  constitution.  This  may  be  termed  its 
logical  method.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  consists  in  the 
discovery  by  the  student  thru  induction  of  the  subject's  cen- 
ter of  gravity — its  great  central  idea — the  key  to  its  organiza- 
tion. To  take  this  first  step  may  require  a  week  or  a  months 
and  may  or  may  not  require  the  solution  of  problem  after 
problem  in  mathematics  or  the  re-study  of  event  upon  event 
in  history,  and  so  on,  before  the  organizing  principle  is  found. 
And  when  the  conclusion  is  reached  and  formulated  the  stu- 
dent turns  his  attention  back  upon  the  mental  processes  by 
which  the  result  was  wrought  out.  With  this  double  step 
taken  he  is  prepared  for  an  attack  upon  the  details  of  organ- 
ization. He  now  struggles  to  find  his  organizing  idea  in 
every  fact  and  phase  of  the  subject.  This  is  done  not  only  as 
a  means  of  putting  content  into  particular  facts,,  but  of  co- 
ordinating and  subordinating  them,  and  thus  reducing  them 
to  a  body  of  organized  knowledge,  thus  giving  the  student 
the  best  opportunity  he  will  ever  get  of  looking  into  the  very 
mental  process  by  which  the  organized  product  was  wrought 
out.  In  fact,  this  logical  reconstruction  of  the  subject  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  means  to  its  psychological  analysis.  This 
analysis  follows  the  process  of  organization  step  by  step,  and 
is  finished  only  when  the  organization  is  completed.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand.  The  psychological  analysis  of  the 
processes  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  subject  gives 
the  teacher  a  good  basis  for  judging  its  educational  value. 
Again,  it  makes  the  so-called  academic  subjects,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  and  the  like,  distinctly  professional,  and 
gives  the  student  a  psychology  that  is  decidedly  so.  What 
better  field  for  beginning  the  psychology  of  introspection? 

To  the  student-teacher  this  logical  creation  of  the  subject 
for  purposes  purely  educational  is  a  great  revelation.  Its 
like  had  not  been  found  before.  He  begins  to  think  that  a 
normal  school  is  really  a  very  different  institution  from  a  high 
school  or  college,  even  if  the  latter  has  a  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  concrete  facts  may  be  much  the  same,  but  the 
point  of  view — the  place  of  emphasis — is  different.  The 
student  in  organizing  the  subject  into  a  hierarchy  of  ideas  is 
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creating  the  ideal  of  the  subject  toward  which  his  teaching 
energy  and  skill  will  be  consciously  directed.  He  will  now 
work  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  an  ideal  of  his 
own  creation.  This  ideal  he  sees  from  the  beginnning.  His 
pupils,  however,  may  never  consciously  reach  the  ideal.  If 
they  do,  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  process,  for  this  approach 
of  the  pupil  is  not  only  not  a  conscious  one,  but  it  is  largely 
the  reverse  of  the  direction  in  which  the  teacher  moved  in  its 
attainment.  Not  only  is  this  a  new  point  of  view  for  the 
student-teacher  and  one  predominantly  professional,  but  the 
looking  upon  this  organizing  process  as  furnishing  the  most 
immediate  and  necessary  means  of  determining  the  psycho- 
logical structure  of  the  subject  is  newer  still,  and,  if  possible, 
more  purely  professional.  Therefore,  the  chasm  between 
academic  and  professional  work  would  be  rapidly  closed  if 
each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  were  treated  after  this 
fashion. 

A  third  point  at  which  the  normal  school  most  painfully 
falls  short  of  its  high  ideal,  and  thus  illustrates  its  fundamental 
defect,  is  found  in  the  relations  currently  existing  between 
the  normal  school  and  the  training  school.  Our  ordinary 
terminology  shows  something  wrong.  Each  is  called  a 
''  school  "  and  each  has  its  ''  principal."  But  the  duality  goes 
deeper.  Not  infrequently,  departments  in  the  normal  school 
proper  and  in  the  training  school  know  very  little,  and  care 
less,  about  each  other's  work.  This  want  of  educational  sym- 
pathy sometimes  extends  to  the  principals.  In  fact,  as  things 
go  now,  one  may  be  a  disciple  of  Hegel  and  another  a  dev- 
otee of  Herbart.  And  yet  how  vitally  interlocked  are  these 
two  phases  of  normal-school  work !  Therefore  the  greater 
regret  that  at  so  important  a  point  this  institution  should 
show  itself  most  a  mechanism  and  least  an  organism. 

If  the  student-teacher  observes,  interprets,  and  criticises 
the  work  in  the  training  school,  then  the  training  school  is 
required  to  measure  up  toward  the  body  of  ideals  obtained 
from  the  departments.  This  can  be  done  only  when  the 
training  school  learns  from  the  departments  the  standards 
bv  which  the  work  is  to  be  tried.     If  the  student  is  to  teach 
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under  criticism  in  the  training  school,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
departments  to  furnish  the  students  with  standards  which  will 
enable  him  to  measure  up  toward  the  ideals  dominating  the 
training  school.  This  can  be  had  only  by  the  departments 
learning  of  the  training  school.  Without  conscious,  definite, 
and  persistent  efforts  at  co-operation  between  the  members 
of  the  faculty  responsible  for  these  two  phases  of  the  work  it 
is  impossible  to  attain  the  student's  highest  good.  How  is 
this  organic  unity  to  be  realized?  By  every  teacher  in  the 
institution  being  in  reality  a  member  of  its  faculty,  and  every 
member  of  its  faculty  being  in  possession  of  a  body  of  com- 
mon educational  doctrine.  The  immediate  source  of  these 
common  ideas  are  the  departments  of  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation and  of  general  method.  The  fundamental  teachings  of 
these  departments  must  permeate  the  work  everywhere. 
Under  such  conditions  how  naturally  will  the  instruction  in  de- 
partments and  in  the  training  school  re-enforce  each  other. 
With  this  common  working  basis  and  with  common  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  problems  of  both  logical  and  psychological 
method,  how  is  it  possible  for  these  teachers  to  resist  the  natural 
impulse  toward  co-operation  ?  The  very  situation  forces  inter- 
action of  a  most  helpful  sort.  Again  the  normal  interest  of 
a  departmental  teacher  in  the  final  outcome  of  his  own  in- 
struction, to  say  nothing  of  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
students,  will  lead  him  directly  into  the  training  school. 
There  a  new  and  severe  test  is  to  be  applied  to  his  work.  Now 
the  student's  power  to  wield  a  subject  in  the  concrete  process 
of  instruction  is  to  be  tried.  Has  the  department  not  a  vital 
interest  in  seeing  whether  the  logical  method  and  especially 
the  psychological  processes  involved,  and  for  which  it  is 
largely  responsible,  have  prepared  the  student  to  make  such 
a  modification  of  subject  matter  and  mental  processes  as  is 
demanded  by  the  psychological  method  controlling  in  the 
training  school?  The  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  the 
practice  work  in  the  normal  school  is  the  joint  responsibility 
of  departments,  training  school,  and  the  student.  Neither 
should  be  permitted  to  escape  its  share  of  responsibility. 
When  the  relations  thus  imperfectly  set  forth  are  in  the 
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process  of  hopeful  realization,  then  the  progress  of  the  student 
in  the  normal  school  will  be  a  succession  of  preparatory  and 
cumulative  steps  terminating  in  the  most  difficult  of  all,  the 
teaching  under  criticism  in  the  training  school.  And  yet 
the  accumulated  impetus  obtained  at  each  step  will  enable 
the  student  to  approach  the  problem  with  some  confidence, 
and  with  genuine  pleasure  not  to  test  his  own  powers  only, 
but  the  entire  work  of  the  normal  school. 

William  H.  Mace 

Syracuse  University 


IV 

PREPARATION    FOR    COLLEGE    AND 
PREPARATION    FOR    LIFE 

The  origin  of  American  secondary  schools  may  be  sketched 
almost  in  a  sentence,  as  follows: 

The  Boston  Latin  School  was  founded  in  1635;  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School  in  1645.  These  schools  naturally  resem- 
bled, as  closely  as  possible,  the  grammar  schools  of  England 
with  which  the  colonists  were  familiar.  They  were,  accord- 
ingly, classical  schools.  As  such  they  were  also,  naturally, 
college  preparatory  schools.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1647 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  decreed  that  every  town  of 
one  hundred  householders  should  "  set  up  a  grammar  school, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  as  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University."  That  is  to  say,  our  public 
secondary  schools  originated  as  college  preparatory  schools. 

In  1647  the  colony  had  been  in  existence  seventeen  years. 
The  colonists  had  planted  at  least  forty  towns  and  villages. 
Industry  and  thrift  were  beginning  tO'  convert  the  wilderness 
into  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  with  its  appropriate  occu- 
pations, represented  by  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  factory,  and 
the  means  of  communication  and  transportation  by  land  and 
by  sea.  Like  Boston  and  Roxbury,  some  other  towns  were 
maintaining  schools  and  sending  boys  to  college.  But  there 
was  danger  lest,  in  the  engrossing  and  increasingly  successful 
conquest  over  the  wilderness,  temporal  and  material  interests 
should  outweigh  or  endanger  the  conservation  and  propaga- 
tion of  spiritual  interests,  and  that  education  would  be  neg- 
lected. Accordingly,  in  1647,  when  Harvard  College  had 
been  in  existence  for  eleven  years,  the  law  was  passed  which 
was  intended  to  avert  this  threatened  danger — the  law  which 
was  intended  to  secure  organized  means  for  preparing  boys 
for  college  thruout  the  colony,  for  all  time  to  come.     And  this 
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end  it  has  accomplished,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
varying  success  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
public  secondary  schools  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  that  time/  But  it  is  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose  to  point  out  again  that  the  law  of  1647,  with  its  suc- 
cessive amendments,  fixed  the  aim  and  determined  the  scope 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years;  and  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  tradi- 
tions thus  established  have  been  a  powerful,  if  not  always  a 
helpful,  influence  in  American  secondary  education. 

Altho  the  law  of  1647  was  an  expression  of  -the  desires  of 
the  colony — especially  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  governing 
classes — that  law  was  never,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  gen- 
erally effective.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  great  interest  in 
learning  and  piety  so  well  expressed  by  the  writer  of  New 
England's  first  fruits,  when  he  says  that  ''  after  building 
houses  and  churches,  providing  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  and 
settling  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  per- 
petuate it  to  posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry 
to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministry  shall  lie  in  the 
dust  " — in  spite  of  this  noble  sentiment  almost  universally 
cherished,  the  more  the  population  grew,  the  more  towns 
were  founded  and  developed,  the  smaller  relatively  was  the 
number  of  towns  that  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law;  so  that  in  1789  a  new  law  freed  120  towns  from  the  obli- 
gation resting  on  them  under  the  law  of  1647,  but  it  still  left 
this  obligation  on  1 10  towns.  The  decline  of  the  town  gram- 
mar school  continued,  however,  so  that  in  1824  a  new  law 
exempted  all  towns  having  less  than  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. When  the  new  law  went  into  effect  only  7  towns  were 
legally  required  to  maintain  other  than  elementary  schools — 
whereas   172  towns  would  have  been  required  to  maintain 

1  Those  vicissitudes  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  in  his  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  and  they  have  been  more  recently 
sketched  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill  in  his  admirable  paper,  "  How  far  is  the  public 
high  school  a  just  charge  on  the  public  treasury  ?" 
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grammar  schools  had  the  law  of  1789  remained  in  force. 
These  7  towns  were  Boston,  Charlestown,  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  and  Nantucket. 

Several  of  the  causes  of  this  decline  of  the  public  grammar 
schools  have  often  been  dwelt  upon;  namely,  the  inevitable 
poverty  of  communities  in  a  new  State,  struggling  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  many  obstacles,  among  which  the 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  were  not  the  least;  later  the  dis- 
turbances and  the  expenses  of  the  War  for  Independence;  the 
rise  of  the  academies;  and  still  later  (after  1789)  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  district  system,  which  dis- 
integrated the  towns  for  educational  purposes  and  developed 
the  district  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  town  spirit. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  increasingly  affected  the 
fate  of  the  grammar  schools  as  time  went  on.  The  schools 
were  technical,  in  a  narrow  sense ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  narrow  curriculum  covered  the  elements  of  general 
culture,  as  general  culture  was  then  understood.  So  that  the 
grammar  schools  really  met  the  educational  needs  of  only  a 
limited  number  of  the  community,  namely,  of  those  parents 
whose  children  were  destined  for  the  ministry,  or  for  other 
''  learned  professions." 

Altho  all  other  interests  were,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  subordinated  to  the  religious  interest,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  secular  interests  should  gradually  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  public  mind  not  less  important  and  quite 
as  urgent  as  the  religious  interest.  In  the  century  and  a  half 
that  followed  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1647  ^  huge  task 
was  accomplished  by  the  colonists.  The  frontier  had  been 
pushed  westward,  towns  and  cities  had  grown  up,  trade  and 
industry  had  increased  enormously,  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence had  been  fought  and  won,  a  national  consciousness 
had  been  gradually  developed,  and  international  relations 
had  been  established  with  European  governments.  All  these 
internal  and  external  changes  of  social,  industrial,  and  po- 
litical life  gradually  developed  strong  and  varied  interests  in 
secular  affairs;  the  hereafter,  tho  impendinj^  and  inevitable, 
no  longer  engrossed  the  interests  and  attention  of  men.     In 
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1789,  and  still  more  in  1824,  the  clergy,  tho  influential,  were 
no  longer  dominant;  secular  affairs  had  assumed  a  magnitude 
and  a  complexity  which  they  had  never  possessed  before; 
thousands  of  influential  people  were  making  them  the  chief 
concern  of  their  lives;  the  minister  was  a  less  dominant  per- 
sonality, and  the  ministerial  career  no  longer  possessed  its 
former  attractiveness  to  an  ambitious  youth. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  secondary  education  that  was, 
in  its  aims  and  scope,  determined  primarily  by  the  needs  of 
but  one  calling  was,  naturally,  an  object  of  comparative  in- 
difference to  an  increasingly  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
growing  commonwealth.  The  changed  social  conditions  just 
sketched  demanded  a  readjustment  of  education  to  contem- 
porary needs.  But  this  readjustment  was  long  delayed. 
The  traditions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  fixed  the  cur- 
riculum. Thruout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Harvard  College  included 
scarcely  anything  but  Latin  and  Greek.  As  late  as  1798 
Harvard  College  did  not  require  either  arithmetic  or  geog- 
raphy. The  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geography  were  de- 
manded, however,  as  early  as  1807;  and  in  1814  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  '^  in  and  after  the  year  1816  the 
whole  of  arithmetic  would  be  demanded,  and  that  candidates 
presented  in  and  after  the  year  181 5  must  have  well  studied 
ancient  and  modern  geography."  These  narrow  require- 
ments covered  what  the  college  deemed  essential  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education,  and  hence  also,  by  an  easy  in- 
ference, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  higher  education  on 
the  lower,  what  educated  people  believed  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  general,  should  consist  of.  All  else  was  regarded  as 
incidental,  if  not  superfluous;  and,  hence,  the  "grammar 
schools  "  taught  little  else  than  Latin  and  Greek  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  from  the  beginning  down  to  about 
1814. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  such  a  narrow  secondary 
education  was  unprofitable  to  an  increasing  majority  of  the 
growing  population,  and  general  apathy  toward  the  town 
school  was  a  natural  result.     It  was  only  in  the  largest  towns, 
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where  a  considerable  number  of  collegiate  preparatory  pupils 
were  sure  to  be  found,  that  the  town  grammar  school  sur- 
vived. No  public  institution  can  survive  and  prosper  unless 
it  serves  impartially  the  needs  of  all  who  contribute  to  its 
support.  Until  the  town  schools  were  organized  on  such  a 
plan  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  non-collegiate  as  well  as  the 
collegiate  pupils,  they  did  not  flourish,  and  they  did  not  de- 
serve to.^ 

Meanwhile,  another  kind  of  secondary  schools  had  arisen  thru 
private  generosity  and  private  initiative,  namely,  the  academies. 
The  first  academies  were  Dummer  Academy,  Mass.,  founded 
in  1763,  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.,  Mass.,  founded 
in  1778.  The  founding  of  Dummer  and  Phillips  academies 
was  soon  followed  by  other  foundations  of  the  same  sort. 
"  By  1840  academies  had  been  authorized  in  88  towns,  tho 
not  all  of  them  were  actually  established."  The  purpose  of 
the  founders  was  to  provide  a  means  by  which  young  men 
could  be  fitted  for  college,  and  thru  it  for  the  requirements  of 

^  The  histories  of  Massachusetts  towns,  and  the  official  town  records,  afford  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pupils  for  the  town  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  various  devices  adopted  by  the  towns  to  evade  the  law  requiring  them 
to  maintain  these  schools.  I  give  only  two  examples,  namely,  Woburn  and 
Worcester.  Quotations  are  from  Samuel  Sewall's  History  of  Woburn,  Boston, 
1868  ;  and  from  William  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester,  Worcester,  1862. 

"  In  1685  the  town  [Woburn]  having  increased  indisputably  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  and  so  being  obliged  by  law  to  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  '  the  instructor  whereof  should  be  able  to  instruct  youth  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  college,'  the  selectmen  appointed  Mr,  Samuel  Carter,  probably  a 
son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  their  pastor,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1660, 
and  then  resident  in  Woburn,  to  keep  a  grammar  school  that  year,  with  a  salary  of 
five  pounds  per  annum.  But,  tho  Mr.  Carter  was  doubtless  competent  to  teach 
such  a  school,  there  were  no  scholars  to  attend  it.  .  .  .  Likewise,  at  the  same 
meeting,  the  selectmen,  feeling  unwilling  to  expose  the  town  to  the  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  prescribed  by  law  for  neglect  to  keep  a  grammar  school  by  towns  of 
one  hundred  families  each,  and  yet  reluctant  to  obligate  themselves  to  pay  a  master 
five  pounds  the  second  time  for  doing  nothing  (as  they  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
hensive they  should  have  to,  if  they  positively  engaged  to  give  that  sum),  again 
employed  Mr.  Carter  to  keep  such  a  school  in  Woburn,  in  1686,  but  promised, 
absolutely,  to  give  him  only  thirty  shillings  in  pay  for  that  year  ;  but  that  if  he 
should  have  any  scholars  they  would  give  him  five  pounds,  as  they  had  stipulated 
to  give  him  five  pounds  the  year  before."  The  apprehensions  of  the  selectmen 
were  fully  realized;  there  were  no  grammar-school  scholars  in  1686,  as  there  had 
been  none  in  1685. 

In  1704  a  Mr.  Bradstreet  had  agreed  to  serve  as  grammar-school  master,  and  the 
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public  and  professional  life:  and  also  to  provide  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  whether 
they  subsequently  went  to  college  or  not.  This  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  list  of  studies  which  was  included  in  the  acts  of 
incorporation:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages; 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  the  art  of  speaking; 
practical  geometry,  logic,  and  philosophy;  together  with 
''  such  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as  the  trustees  shall 
direct." 

Everyone  must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  service 
which  the  academies  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  secondary 
education  in  this  country.  When  Leicester  Academy  was 
founded,  says  Mr.  Martin,  ''  there  was  not  in  all  Worcester 
County  an  educational  institution  higher  than  the  district 
schools.  The  few  boys  who  were  fitted  for  college  learned 
their  Latin  and  Greek  by  their  own  firesides,  or  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  plow,  and  they  recited  them  to  the  parish  min- 
isters." The  academies  gave  to  these  boys  the  opportunities 
for  education  which  they  craved;  and  many  of  these  boys 

committee  who  had  engaged  him  reported  that  he  had  been  "personally  at 
Wooburne  at  the  time  of  Charlestown  Court,"  but  no  scholars  presenting  them- 
selves, he  had  returned  to  Andover  again.  Mr.  Sewall  remarks:  "Here  is 
another  striking  token  of  the  indifference  of  the  people  of  Woburn  for  grammar- 
school  instruction  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  But  why  is  it  specified 
in  the  committee's  report  that  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  at  '  Wooburne  at  the  time  of 
Charlestown  Court '  ?  He  was  doubtless  here  at  that  particular  time  by  an  under- 
standing with  the  committee,  and  to  answer  the  same  purpose  that  another  teacher, 
some  thirty  years  afterwards,  was  expected  to,  who  had  a  consideration  made  him 
by  the  town  '  for  standing  in  (as  the  records  express  it)  Schoolmaster  Two  Courts. " 
In  both  these  cases,  and  in  others  that  might  be  named,  the  school  committee 
(tho  men  of  good  character  and  very  respectable  standing)  wishing  to  save  the  town 
expense,  and  yet  avoid  a  legal  presentment,  resorted  to  artifice.  In  making  an 
agreement  with  a  schoolmaster  they  would  stipulate  with  him  that  he  must,  by  all 
means,  be  at  Woburn  and  keeping  school  in  court  time,  even  if  he  were  to  be  off 
the  very  next  week,  fearing  that  otherwise  the  Grand  Jury,  who  were  the  eye  of 
the  country,  might  spy  out  the  deficiency  and  present  the  town  ;  and  *  that  the 
Justices  of  the  Sessions  might  impose  on  it  a  fine  of  ;^20  for  its  default,  as  the  law 
required." 

"  In  1766  the  representative  [of  Worcester]  was  instructed  to  endeavor  '  that  the 
law  requiring  a  Latin  Grammar  school  be  repealed,  and  that  not  more  than  one 
such  school  should  be  kept  in  a  county  '  ;  and  in  1767  to  use  his  exertions  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  great  burden  of  supporting  so  many  schools  of  this  description, 
'  whereby  they  are  prevented  from  attaining  such  degree  of  English  learning  as  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  freedom  of  any  state.'  " 
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showed  in  their  subsequent  careers  of  private  and  public  use- 
fulness how  much  they  had  profited  by  these  opportunities. 
Even  more  than  this,  the  academies  kept  alive  and  nourished 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  higher  standard  of  popular 
education  than  the  district  schools  afforded.  By  keeping 
before  the  people  opportunities  for  education  they  undoubt- 
edly stimulated  a  demand  for  it,  and  by  satisfying  that  de- 
mand, so  far  as  they  could,  whether  their  pupils  went  to  col- 
lege subsequently  or  not,  they  served  as  the  most  important 
means  for  the  dissemination  of  the  elements  of  general 
culture,  until  the  reaction  against  the  long-  apathy  toward 
public  secondary  education  could  gather  strength  enough 
for  an  effective  revival  of  public  schools. 

The  founders  of  the  academies,  therefore,  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  all  who  value  intellectual  interests.  But,  in  another 
respect,  these  foundations  were  not  so  beneficial,  and  this 
was  perceived  clearly  enough  at  the  time.  In  1795  Governor 
Samuel  Adams  says,  in  his  inaugural  address:  ''  It  is  with* 
satisfaction  that  I  have  observed  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
worthy  citizens  to  establish  academies  in  various  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  discovers  a  zeal  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. But  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  great  advantages 
have  been  derived  from  these  institutions,  perhaps  it  may  be 
justly  apprehended  that  multiplying  them  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  injure  the  ancient  and  beneficial  mode  of  education 
in  town  grammar  schools. 

"  The  peculiar  advantage  of  such  schools  is  that  the  poor 
and  the  rich  may  derive  equal  benefits  from  them;  but  none, 
excepting  the  more  wealthy,  generally  speaking,  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  academies.  Should  these 
influences  detach  the  attention  and  influence  of  the  wealthy 
from  the  general  support  of  the  town  schools,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  useful  learning,  instruction,  and  social  feelings  in 
the  early  parts  of  life  may  cease  to  be  so  equally  and  uni- 
versally disseminated  as  it  has  heretofore  been?  "  He  adds, 
characteristically,  "  I  have  thrown  out  these  hints  with  a  de- 
gree of  diffidence  in  my  own  mind.  You  will  take  them  into 
your  candid  consideration,  if  you  shall  think  worthy  of  it." 


^ 
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What  Governor  Adams  feared  we  know  actually  came  to 
pass.  The  dearth  of  good  town  schools  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  academies;  and  the  more  the  academies  multiplied 
and  prospered  the  fewer  became  the  town  grammar  schools. 

Nevertheless,  the  academies  deservedly  hold  an  honored 
place  in  our  educational  history.  We  have  just  seen  that  for 
many  decades  they  provided  the  secondary  education  which 
the  towns  failed  to  provide  thruout  the  greater  part  of  the 
colony,  and  kept  alive  an  interest  in  public  secondary  educa- 
tion that  was  in  danger  of  extinction.  But  they  did  even 
more  than  this.  By  the  broader  courses  of  study  which  they 
set  up  they  promoted  the  revival,  in  an  improved  form,  of 
the  very  schools  they  had  helped  to  displace.  They  conspic- 
uously promoted  the  development  of  an  enlarged  conception 
of  secondary  education  by  gradually  investing  the  secondary 
school  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  independent 
educational  institution,  with  functions  of  its  own.  Hence 
they  not  only  kept  alive  public  interest  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  helped  in  a  most  important  way  to  enable  that  in- 
terest to  gather  strength  enough  to  cause  the  founding  of 
our  public  high  schools. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  beginning,  many  boys  at- 
tended the  academies  who  never  went  to  college,  and  yet 
who  valued  as  a  priceless  possession  the  elements  of  liberal 
culture  which  they  had  there  acquired.  A  year,  or  even  a 
term,  in  an  academy  not  seldom  stimulated  a  youth  to 
achievements  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
inspiring  and  illuminating  help  which  the  academy  had  given 
him.  Moreover,  many  of  the  academies  were  equally  access- 
ible to  both  sexes;  and  this,  in  an  age  when  girls  scarcely 
even  dreamed  of  a  college  education,  helped  to  give  to  the 
academy  that  character  of  an  independent  educational  insti- 
tution with  functions  of  its  own  which  has  just  been  referred 
to. 

Here  was  a  school  doing  excellent  work  for  all  who  had 
the  necessary  means  to  profit  by  its  advantages.  Men  nat- 
urally began  to  inquire  why  such  schools  should  not  be  made 
accessible  to  all  instead  of  only  to  a  favored  few.     And  very 
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soon  the  reaction  from  the  long  apathy  to  public  secondary 
education  came;  at  first  quick  and  sharp,  but  wavering;  then 
settling  down  into  the  increasingly  steady  and  generous  sup- 
port which  has  made  possible  the  extraordinary  development 
of  our  public  high  schools  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

''  In  1826  towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  first-grade  high  school  (practically  one 
with  Greek);  and  towns  of  five  hundred  famiHes,  a  second- 
grade  high  school  (practically  one  without  Greek).  The  re- 
quirement for  towns  of  five  hundred  families  was  shortly  after 
repealed.  In  1836  it  was  restored;  in  1840  repealed  again; 
and  in  1848  restored  again.  In  1891  every  town  was  or- 
dered to  provide  free  high-school  tuition;  if  not  in  a  high 
school  of  its  own,  then  in  that  of  another  town.  To  relieve 
certain  towns  from  the  hardship  of  this  law,  the  State  reim- 
burses their  expenditures  for  tuition.  In  1,838,  of  43  towns 
required  to  maintain  high  schools,  only  14  were  doing  so. 
In  1852  there  were  64  high  schools;  in  1866,  156;  in  1876, 
216;  in  1886,  229;  to-day,  261.  In  1898  the  legislature  abol- 
ished the  distinction  between  first-grade  and  second-grade 
high  schools,  and  defined  more  fully  the  aims  and  scope  of 
high-school  instruction.  In  1886  evening  high  schools  were 
authorized  for  places  whose  population  exceeds  fifty  thou- 
sand. Nearly  all  the  high  schools  are  for  both  sexes  and 
have  been  since  1826."  ^ 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our  secondary 
schools  originated  as  college  preparatory  schools;  that,  as 
such,  they  served,  from  the  beginning,  the  educational  needs 
of  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  community,  since  their  aims 
and  the  scope  of  their  work  were  technical — designed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  pre-coUegiate  training  of  clergymen;  that 
this  technical  character  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  narrow  curriculum  comprised  the  elements  of  liberal 
culture  as  then  understood,  could  not,  alone,  permanently 
hold  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  community;  that  even 
as  preparatory  training  for  clergymen,  it  gradually  possessed 

'  Sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  (Massachusetts)  for  1897- 
98,  page  381. 
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a  diminishing  value  to  the  whole  community,  since  the 
growth  of  liberality  in  religion  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
many  roads  to  salvation  and  to  the  real  service  of  God;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gradually  diminishing  luster  of  the  clergy- 
man's calling,  and  his  declining  influence  in  secular  even  more 
than  in  spiritual  affairs;  that,  meanwhile,  the  whole  com- 
munity necessarily  felt  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of 
comprehensive  and  imperative  secular  interests  for  which  the 
school  made  no  direct  provision  whatever;  and,  also,  the' 
harassing  burdens  laid  upon  it  by  poverty,  struggles  with  the 
wilderness,  and  conflicts  and  wars  with  the  Indians,  and,  later, 
the  great  struggle  for  independence;  and  that,  owing  chiefly 
to  these  causes,  together  with  the  rise  of  the  academies  and 
the  establishment  of  the  district  system,  the  town  grammar 
school — the  public  secondary  school — declined,  until  it 
seemed  likely  to  die  out,  save  in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  also  endeavored'  to  show  that  when,  thru  private 
initiative  and  private  generosity,  the  academies  arose  to  take 
up  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  which  the  grammar 
schools  had  failed  to  perform,  they  clearly  demonstrated  the 
possibility  and  the  wisdom  of  providing  also,  at  the  same 
time,  a  secondary  education  adapted  to  the  special  needs  and 
the  briefer  educational  careers  of  non-collegiate  pupils  of  both 
sexes;  that  this  demonstration  gradually  enabled  secondary 
education  to  win  widespread  recognition,  as  possessing  dis- 
tinct functions  of  its  own,  namely,  that  of  providing  the  ele- 
ments of  liberal  culture  and  useful  knowledge,  whatever  the 
future  career  or  future  educational  opportunities  of  the  pupils 
might  be;  and  that  the  interest  in  public  secondary  education, 
thus  extended  and  enriched,  gradually  gathered  the  neces- 
sary strength  to  overcome  the  indifference  and  nearly  all  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  ultimately 
brought  about,  during  the  years  from  about  1826  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  public  high  schools 
as  we  know  them  to-day. 

That  is  to  say,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that,  altho  this 
country,  thru  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  very 
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early  committed  to  the  duty  of.  maintaining  secondary  schools 
supported  partly  or  wholly  by  local  taxes,  it  took  nearly  two 
hundred  years  for  the  communities  of  Massachusetts  to  ac- 
cept the  duty  they  had  recognized  from  the  very  beginning; 
and  that  this  duty  was  accepted  then  only^  because,  mean- 
while, a  new  conception  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  public 
secondary  education  had  been  gradually  evolved. 

The  old  conception  of  public  secondary  education,  the  one 
that  had  failed,  was  preparation  for  college  thru  a  rigidly 
prescribed  narrow  program  of  studies.  This  program,  unless 
followed  by  collegiate  training,  was  seen  to  be  unproductive 
for  most  pupils,  either  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life 
or  as  a  stimulus  to  self-culture.  Since  only  a  small  number 
of  the  pupils  could  go  to  college,  such  a  secondary  education 
interested  relatively  few.  The  new  conception  was  a  share 
in  the  elements  of  liberal  culture  and  in  useful  knowledge  and 
appropriate  mental  training  for  the  duties  and  refined  pleas- 
ures of  life  thru  an  enlarged  and  more  flexible  program  of 
studies;  this  program  of  studies  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  briefer  educational  career  of  the  youth  who 
had  to  get  what  liberal  culture  he  could  and  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  life  accessible  to  him  without  the  help  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  to  the  longer  educational  career  of  the  more  for- 
tunate youth  who  could  go  to  college.  This  program  was 
developed  by  the  academies.  The  academies  naturally  in- 
sisted on  the  superiority  of  the  traditional  classical  program; 
it  was  duly  emphasized  in  the  equipment  and  work  of  all  of 
them;  nevertheless,  most  of  them  offered  their  additional  edu- 
cational resources  to  all  comers  of  both  sexes  freely;  and  so 
permitted  a  pupil  to  combine  some  classical  training  with  a 
training  in  modern  subjects,  or  to  leave  the  classical  training 
out  altogether,  as  he  saw  fit.  Such  an  education,  whether 
of  short  or  long  duration,  would  be  a  help  and  an  inspiration 
to  its  possessor.  When  the  public  high  schools  multiplied,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  1826  and  subsequent  laws,  this 
enlarged  conception  of  secondary  education  everywhere 
formed  the  basis  of  their  aims  and  work.  Everywhere  each 
school  had  its  English  department  as  well  as  its  classical  de- 
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partment;  and  the  example  of  Massachusetts  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  country  at  large. 

The  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have,  accordingly, 
given  an  enlarged  significance  to  secondary  education.  Dur- 
ing those  years  the  public  secondary  school  has  grown  into 
the  stature  of  an  independent  educational  institution  with 
a  function  of  its  own;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  never 
ceased,  and,  I  trust,  never  will  cease,  by  means  of  at  least  one 
of  its  '*  courses  of  study,"  to  be  closely  articulated  to  the  col- 
lege, whatever  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  college  may  be. 
How  much  importance  we  attach  at  the  present  time  to  this 
independent  function  of  the  high  school  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent. Our  contemporary  educational  literature  is  full  of 
it;  and  it  has  found  frequent  recent  and  emphatic  indorse- 
ment by  important  educational  associations,  and  particularly 
by  the  National  Educational  Association.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary-school  Studies  (1893) 
we  read:  ''The  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with 
the  Conferences.  Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately  con- 
cerned either  with  the  actual  work  of  American  secondary 
schools,  or  with  the  results  of  that  work  as  they  appear  in 
students  who  come  to  college,  unanimously  declare  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the 
probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point 
his  education  is  to  cease."  And  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Entrance  Requirements  (1899)  I  quote 
the  following:  "  Many  high  schools  find  it  impossible  to  offer 
one  or  another  of  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege at  present,  while  they  do  offer  instruction  in  subjects 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  excluding 
from  the  category  of  accepted  branches.    .    . 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  any  piece  of  work 
comprehended  within  the  studies  *  included  in  this  report  that 
has  covered  at  least  one  year  of  four  periods  a  week  in  a  well- 

*  English,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  his- 
tory, civics,  economics,  physical  geography,  botany,  zottlogy,  physics,  chemistry. 
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equipped  secondary  school,  under  competent  instruction,, 
should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to 
college." 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  college,  also,  is  adopting 
this  view  of  the  secondary  school,  and  that  we  are  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  that  close  articulation  of  modern  secondary 
and  higher  education  which  many  of  us  have  so  long  hoped 
for,  and  which  has  been  so  long  deferred.^  The  modern  sec- 
ondary school  has  gradually  widened  the  historical  path  lead- 
ing to  the  college  by  showing  the  college  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  preparing  for  the  higher  culture  wkich  it  offers.  It 
thus  steadily  increases  the  facility  of  the  transition  from 
school  to  college,  and,  consequently,  increases  the  number 
of  those  who  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  school  career 
not  only  impelled  to  seek  a  college  education,  but  ready  to 
enter  on  it. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  esteem  in  which  the  col- 
lege is  held  has  suffered  diminution.  It  only  means  that, 
first  of  all,  the  public  high  schools  can  and  shall  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  extending  and  deepening  the  education 
obtainable  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  at  home,  as  a 
better  preparation  for  the  duties  and  the  refined  pleasures  of 
life;  and  that  the  college,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  shall 
serve  to  carry  still  farther  that  better  ''  preparation  for  life  '^ 
which  the  high  school  carries  as  far  as  it  can;  in  other  words, 
it  means  that  the  artificial  distinction,  once  very  marked,  be- 
tween the  two  historical  functions  of  secondary  education, 
namely,  "preparation  for  college"  and  "preparation  for 
life,"  is  disappearing.  Whether  it  will  wholly  disappear 
within  a  generation  or  two  can  only  be  conjectured;  but  I 
think  it  will. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 

^  The  recent  revision  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 


V 

LESSON  PLANS:  AN  EXPERIMENT 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  an  experiment, 
carried  out  during  1899  ^^^  1900,  in  the  two  classes  of  the  third 
grade  in  the  practice  school  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
The  experiment  consisted  in  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  public  opinion  of  their  own,  as  to  plans  of  work 
for  a  portion  of  the  school  time. 

To  the  teachers  of  these  grades.  Miss  Jessie  Black  and  Miss 
Margaret  Mclntyre,  every  credit  is  due,  not  only  for  the  great 
skill  and  sympathy  of  their  actual  work,  but  for  their  close 
observation  and  constant  discussion  of  it.  The  ideas  which 
are  expressed  in  this  article  are  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
not  merely  my  own,  but  in  the  largest  proportion  theirs  as 
well.  To  the  acting  principal.  Dr.  William  M.  Giffin,  thanks 
are  due  for  the  freest  permission  to  carry  out  this  work. 

In  each  of  these  grades  there  were  about  fifty  children,  the 
average  age  being  about  nine  years.  After  consultation  with 
the  teachers  we  determined  to  start  in  as  small  a  way  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  allow  for  growth  by  a  process  of  selection  derived 
mainly  fromx  the  public  opinion  of  the  grade.  The  first 
proposition  that  was  made  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  "  If  you 
had,  children,  say  half  an  hour  three  times  a  week  in  which 
you  could  do  something  which  you  most  cared  to  do,  and  that 
you  could  do  here  in  school,  what  would  it  be;  let  us  hear 
about  it  as  soon  as  you  have  thought  it  over."  The  two 
earliest  responses  that  this  produced  were  made  by  groups, 
which  in  some  way  or  other  had  already  formed  them- 
selves. The  first  group  said  that  they  wouM  like  to  make 
a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Manila.  The  desire  of  the 
second  group  was,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  print.  "  But  how 
can  you  print?  we  have  nothing  here."  **  Oh,  yes,  we  can! 
R.  has  a  press  that  his  father  gave  him,  and  you  know  those 
words,  the  days  of  the  week,  the  children  found  so  hard  to 
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spell,  well,  let  us  print  lists  of  these  words  for  every  child  in 
the  room  "  (evidently  a  sop  to  Cerberus). 

The  plan,  after  further  elaboration,  was  accepted,  the 
teacher  helping  it  out,  among  other  ways,  by  inquiring  how 
long  they  thought  they  would  take  to  finish  the  work.  Later 
on  we  found  it  a  good  practice,  in  working  with  the  various 
groups,  to  ask  them  for  this  estimate  in  writing.  We  found 
that  definite  time-planning  steadied  as  well  as  stimulated  the 
work.  The  teacher  gave  the  group  permission  to  use  a 
corner  of  the  room  for  three  half-hours  a  week.  When  the 
proposal  was  seen  to  be  a  real  thing  by  the  children,  it  was 
not  long  before  other  groups  came  forward.  The  children 
not  yet  in  groups  were  looked  after  by  the  teacher  in  work 
of  her  own  planning,  which  was  sometimes  carried  out  by  a 
cadet,  thus  leaving  the  teacher  herself  free  for  consultation  by 
the  groups. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  there  was  no  suggestion  made 
that  groups  should  be  formed.  We  would  have  been  just  as 
ready  to  welcome  individuals.  As  an  actual  matter  of  fact, 
in  these  grades  during  the  year  there  was  only  one  case  of 
individual  work,  and  that  arose  as  a  differentiation  of  a 
group.  It  thus  came  that  in  the  school  this  new  departure- 
has  popularly  come  to  be  called  ''  group  work." 

In  one  of  the  rooms  during  the  year  there  were  altogether 
thirty-eight  groups  formed,  each  of  which  lasted  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  the  work  required  it.  iVmong  the  work  of 
these  groups  were  twenty-one  plays  and  representations,  in 
which  the  children  themselves  were  actors,  and  five  plays  in 
which  dolls,  toy  soldiers,  or  figures  made  out  of  paper,  wood, 
etc.,  were  used  as  actors.  In  this  latter  class  were  three  bat- 
tles. The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae.  The  other  two  were  girls'  plays: 
dolls  of  different  countries,  and  Bo-peep.  This  latter  was 
quite  elaborate,  a  large  box  being  used  as  a  theater.  In  the 
second  class  there  was  one  battle,  that  of  San  Juan  Hill,  but 
several  other  representations,  such  as  the  Indian  and  the 
Hunter,  the  Wild  West,  and  the  Firemen,  ran  on  similar 
lines.     Outside  of  plays  were  groups  for  the  observation  of 
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ants,  for  sewing,  for  reading  stories,  for  clay-modeling,  for 
wood-carving,  for  printing,  for  dancing,  for  singing,  for  room 
decoration,  for  the  study  of  the  rules  of  baseball,  for  run- 
ning a  post-office.  During  the  year  the  same  child  would 
have  been  in  several  of  these  groups.  The  different  groups 
came  forward,  if  they  wished,  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
wished  it  also,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  work.  When 
this  happened  to  be  a  play  such  an  end  w^as  assumed  from  the 
beginning.  At  the  end  of  the  presentation  the  children  asked 
questions  and  offered  criticisms.  When  the  post-office 
group,  €.  g.,  gave  an  account  of  their  work,  there  were  thirty- 
one  questions  asked  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  their 
seats.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  asked  the  children  to  make 
a  list  of  the  groups  each  had  been  in,  and  to  say  which  each 
liked  the  best,  and  which  in  their  opinion  gave  the  best  pres- 
entation before  the  class.  The  following  is  a  fair  example  of 
a  girl's  paper: 

I.  Six  years  and  six  fairies.  2.  Cinderella  play  with  girls.  3.  Sewing 
group.  4.  Woodcut  group.  5.  Reading  group.  6.  Cinderella  play  with 
dolls.  7.  Springbook  group.  The  group  I  enjoyed  being  in  most,  was 
"  Six  years  and  six  fairies  "  [she  was  the  author  of  this  play].  The  thing 
given  to  the  room  I  thought  the  best  was  "  The  Firemen." 

The  other  room  did  not  develop  more  than  fourteen 
groups.  The  work  of  these  was,  however,  generally  carried 
further.  Why  this  was  so,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One  of  the 
conditions,  whether  bearing  on  it  or  not,  was  the  fact  that 
the  average  age  was  slightly  greater.  In  this  room  there 
were  three  groups  for  cooking.  One  photograph  group,  one 
modeling  group,  two  sewing  groups,  two  science  groups, 
one  printing  group,  and  four  groups  for  plays. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  printing  group: 


Miss  Mclntyre  and 

Arthur  Courtney  of  the 

Photograph  Group 

AtHome. 

Monday  28,1900,10  o'clock. A  M. 

Geography  Room. 
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As  has  already  been  seen  from  the  titles,  some  of  the  plays 
were  adaptations  of  stories  the  children  had  already  heard. 
In  quite  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  whole  play  was 
original.  The  Indian  and  the  Hunter  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  simplest  of  this  kind  of  play.  In  this  case  two  boys 
who  were  the  only  actors,  as  well  as  the  authors,  simply  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  were  ready  to  come 
before  the  class.     Their  presentation  ran  as  follows: 

All  the  blackboards  in  the  room  were  covered  with  chalk 
drawings  of  trees.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  figure 
of  a  fox,  which  had  been  painted  for  them  by  one  of  the  prac- 
tice teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  they  pulled  down 
the  blinds  and  announced  to  the  audience  that  this  was  the 
woods.  The  hunter,  appropriately  dressed,  came  in  at  one 
of  the  doors  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  walked  thru  among 
the  desks  which  represented  trees.  He  had  his  gun  under 
his  arm,  and  was  evidently  looking  for  game.  He  occasion- 
ally caught  sight  of  the  fox  and  raised  his  gun;  but  it  seemed 
too  far,  or  got  away  from  him.  About  this  time  at  another 
of  the  doors  in  the  back  of  the  room  an  Indian  was  seen  to 
skulk  along,  hiding  behind  the  trees.  After  a  little  while  the 
hunter  came  across  a  revolver  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up  and,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  said  to  himself, 
''  What's  this?  Someone  has  been  here."  He  pocketed  the 
revolver,  went  on  quite  cautiously,  and  found  an  arrow. 
''  An  Indian  has  been  here."  He  went  on  much  more  care- 
fully than  before,  this  time  up  by  the  teacher's  desk.  When 
he  came  across  the  fox  quite  close  by,  and  was  just  about  to 
shoot  it,  an  arrow^  whizzed  by  his  ear.  He  turned  around  and 
saw  immediately  advancing  upon  him  the  Indian,  with  up- 
raised club.  He  let  fly  the  discharge  intended  for  the  fox, 
directly  at  the  Indian,  who  fell  with  a  dull  and  sickening  thud. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  play,  and  in  a  little  while  the  Indian 
got  up  and  walked  away.  But  the  rest  of  the  children  criti- 
cised this,  asking  whether  or  not  the  Indian  was  supposed 
to  come  to  life  again. 

The  rumor  of  this  play  spread  as  far  as  the  first  grade,  who 
sent  up  a  request  that  it  might  be  repeated  for  their  benefit. 
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The  boy  who  had  played  the  Indian  then  came  and  told  the 
teacher  that  he  thought  they  should  change  the  play  some- 
what, since  they  were  going  to  give  it  to  the  first-grade  pupils. 
''  No  doubt  Indians  had  to  be  killed,"  said  he,  but  "  first 
graders  would  not  be  able  to  understand  that,"  and  he  pro- 
posed therefore  to  adapt  this  portion  of  the  play  to  their  moral 
perceptions.  The  play  was  thus  amended  by  making  the 
hunter  merely  wound  the  Indian,  and  afterwards  come  up 
and  dress  his  wound,  after  which  they  both  shook  hands. 

In  contrast  with  this  was  another  original  play,  ''  Six  years 
and  six  fairies,"  which  was  quite  complex.  It  was  written 
out  at  full  length  by  one  girl,  who  took  five  days  for  this 
purpose.  The  same  girl  organized  the  company  of  about 
twelve  actors,  drilled  them,  and  finally  presented  the  play  to 
the  class.  One  peculiar  feature  here  was  that  for  part  of  the 
time  there  were  two  separate  scenes  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

In  this  work  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift.  One 
boy,  £.  g.,  whom  we  will  call  S.,  after  some  unfortunate  ex- 
periences in  various  groups,  at  last  got  up  a  play  of  his  own. 
He  was  a  boy  of  great  imagination,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
projecting  any  number  of  ideas;  but  the  carrying  of  them  out 
was  quite  another  matter.  He  had  been  put  out  of  several 
groups,  for  he  was  a  great  interrupter.  The  rest  would 
sometimes  discuss  the  matter  before  him.  The  formula  in 
one  group  was  finally:  "  S.,  you're  fired;  you  talk  too  much 
and  do  nothing." 

This  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  people  to  come  into 
his  play.  After  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  four  or  five  boys 
not  at  that  time  in  any  group,  he  got  a  start  with  an  awkward 
boy  whose  acquaintance  he  cultivated  on  the  street,  and  whom 
he  made  a  close  companion  of  from  that  day  on.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  others,  but  the  play  was  finally  run  so  that 
a  larger  number  could  come  in  without  previous  training. 

S.  always  hated  to  write.  He  would  say  he  knew  it,  and 
didn't  need  to  put  it  down.  "  Yes,  you  do,"  his  friend  would 
say,  /'  because  first  you  tell  them  one  thing  and  then  you 
tell  them  another."     The  result  was  he  did  write  quite  elab- 
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orately,  and  in  its  presentation  generaled  the  play  very  well. 
An  informal  conversation  some  time  afterwards  ran  as  follows 
(G.,  who  was  not  in  the  play,  to  F.,  who  was):  "  Say,  S.'s  play 
was  all  right.  He's  been  fired  from  the  groups  so  often  the 
boys  didn't  think  he'd  have  control  enough."  (Control  was 
the  word  used.)  F.  said,  ''  Yes,  you  think  it  was  fine,  but  he 
didn't  have  control  as  much  as  you  think.  He'd  say,  '  Bud, 
go  and  clean  up,'  and  we  didn't  know  where  to  go."  "  Never 
you  mind,"  said  G.,  "  it  was  the  best  play  we  had." 

One  of  the  cooking  groups  will  show  something  of  the  re- 
sistance, both  material  and  social,  which  the  children  were 
able  to  overcome  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  The  school 
has  no  culinary  plant,  and  when  cooking  was  proposed  there 
was  any  amount  of  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  first  step  was 
the  obtaining  of  a  gas  oven,  which  was  an  old  one  brought 
by  a  member  of  the  group.  Then  permission  had  to  be  ob- 
tained to  use  gas.  A  cupboard  had  to  be  built,  dishes,  pans, 
flour,  eggs,  butter,  money,  etc.,  had  to  be  brought  from 
home.  The  first  thing  they  cooked  was  a  cake.  On  eating 
it  (and  company  was  asked  in  to  share),  someone  said,  "  This 
doesn't  taste  as  good  as  it  ought."  The  suspicion  fell  on  the 
butter,  which  they  had  bought.  It  might  have  been  but- 
terine.  How  to  know  the  difference?  Without  going  into 
details,  with  the  help  of  the  groceryman  and  the  health  de- 
partment they  successfully  solved  this  problem  in  domestic 
chemistry. 

One  of  the  next  things  they  cooked  was  Charlotte  Russe. 
There  was  one  boy  in  the  group  along  with  four  girls.  He 
had  formerly  brought  money  instead  of  goods.  This  time 
he  offered  in  a  grandiose  way  to  bring  the  lady's  fingers. 
When  the  day  came  for  cooking  there  were  no  lady's  fingers. 
The  boy  said  his  mother  objected;  said  she  couldn't  be  giving 
money  all  the  time ;  had,  moreover,  just  given  him  fifteen 
cents  the  other  day.  There  was  great  vexation,  and  threats 
of  putting  him  out  of  the  group.  At  last  one  said,  "  Well,  it 
was  not  his  fault,  it  was  his  mother's."  At  first  they  asked 
the  teacher  to  write  to  the  mothers  to  get  material.  This 
was  refused.     They  then  developed  a  close  calculation  of  the 
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cost  of  every  ingredient,  and  averaged  this  up  among  the 
members  of  the  group.  The  object  was  to  get  the  expense 
for  each  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  thus  get  around  the 
mother  problem.  In  making  the  calculation  they  had  re- 
peated difficulties,  in  which  the  teacher  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
help  them. 

This  group  got  into  the  way  of  printing,  by  means  of  rub- 
ber stamps  which  they  brought  from  home,  the  recipes 
chosen.  Each  kept  these  in  a  book  which  he  made  and 
bound  for  himself,  getting  instruction  in  this  from  a  book- 
binder who  lived  near.  Here  is  the  way  one  of  these  recipes 
looked. 

COST   OF  CHARLOTTE    RUSSE. 


I  doz.  ladyfingers. 

.10  cents 

I  cupfull  sugar  at  05  a  lb. 

.02^ 

I  pint  cream  at  20  a  qt. 

.10 

%,  teaspoonful  vanilla  at  10 

.00^ 

.23^ 

Resistance,  however,  developed  also  within  the  group  it- 
self. It  was  necessary  to  have  as  large  a  group  as  possible, 
in  order  to  share  expenses.  Partly  this,  but  more  because 
of  her  good  looks  and  apparent  attractiveness,  they  invited 
into  their  group  a  girl  who  had  just  come  into  the  school. 
This  girl  had  had  invitations  from  almost  all  the  groups  in 
the  grade.  She  chose  a  cooking  group,  and  not  the  group 
that  were  cooking  for  the  sick  (mostly  boys,  went  into  nutri- 
tive properties  of  beef  tea,  etc.),  but  this  cooking  group  who 
were  just  cooking  to  eat.  Nothing  very  serious  developed 
for  a  month,  altho  there  had  been  little  complaints.  Cream 
had  been  licked  oiT  spoons,  etc.,  etc.  By  this  time  the  group 
had  developed  what  they  called  a  chairman,  who  looked  after 
a  good  many  details,  saw  that  everyone  was  reminded  about 
materials,  etc.,  sometimes  by  pinning  slips  of  paper  on  coats 
among  other  devices.  This  chairman  took  H.,  as  we  shall 
call  the  new  girl,  under  her  special  care,  without  very  much 
success.  After  giving  H.  many  trials,  at  last  the  matter  came 
to  a  head.  The  group  appeared  one  day  after  school  before 
the  teacher,  and  wanted  her  to  settle  the  difificulties  by  put- 
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ting  H.  out  of  the  group.  Fortunately  the  teacher  had  an- 
other engagement,  and  told  them  she  could  not  listen  to  them 
for  about  an  hour.  She  also  left  the  impression  that 
she  was  not  very  willing  to  interfere.  When  she  re- 
turned there  were  a  number  of  papers  laid  on  her  desk, 
with  the  request  that  she  would  give  them  to  H.  This 
was  done,  and  H.  wrote  next  day  a  paper  in  reply.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  here  how  the  children  used  the  old  form 
of  government  and  the  authority  of  the  teacher  to  carry 
out  their  own  newer  development.  On  being  asked  why 
they  did  not  tell  H.  instead  of  writing,  the  chairman 
(who  would  probably  have  had  the  duty  of  telling  her)  said 
that  H.  would  cry  and  be  mad  at  anyone  who  told  her. 
When  she  had  a  paper  from  everyone  there  was  no  one  in  par- 
ticular to  be  mad  at,  and  if  she  wanted  to  cry  she  could  cry 
in  private.     Here  follow^  the  different  papers: 

I  think  H.  talks  too  much  and  I  think  that  she  plays  around  the  room 
too  much  and  I  think  she  makes  too  much  noise.  H.  did  not  bring  her 
things  while  the  others  did  to  cook  with.  And  she  did  not  stay  to  print  at 
nights  after  school  only  once  or  twice.  She  would  not  help  to  wash  the 
dishes.  Then  we  told  her  we  would  put  her  out  if  she  did  not  do  the  work 
and  we  thought  we  could  do  better  without  her.  Then  she  brought  her 
things  and  helped  to  wash  the  dishes  but  she  quarrelled  so. — L. 

I  think  that  H,  ought  to  get  out  of  the  group  because  she  wants  every- 
thing.— G.  [a  boy]. 

H.  plays  tag  and  she  says,  "  this  is  mine,  this  is  mine."  And  she  is 
always  fussing  all  the  time.  I  think  she  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  group, 
— M. 

I  think  that  we  could  get  along  better  in  the  group  without  H.  because 
she  talks  too  much.  And  disturbs  us  too  much  and  we  can't  do  so  much 
work.  And  she  wants  to  do  all  the  work  and  no  one  else  to  do  any  of  the 
work,  she  wants  to  do  all  the  cooking.     I  think  she  should  be  put  out. — M. 

H.  plays  tag  when  we  are  cooking  and  she  is  too  fussy  and  I  think  she 
talks  too  much  and  too  loud  and  she  is  too  noisy  and  she  is  always  fussing 
and  quarreling  with  the  other  children  and  I  think  that  she  ought  to  be 
put  out  of  the  group. — B. 

I  think  that  H.  should  be  put  out  of  the  group  because  she  does  not  help 
in  printing  and  when  we  cook  she  quarrels  with  us. — S. 

H.  wrote  the  following  reply: 

Well  what  I  think  about  it.  I  have  always  brought  the  things  they  have 
told  me  to  bring  and  when  they  told  me  to  print  I  have  always  done  it. 
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And  to  the  other  school  we  would  talk  so  loud  and  I  am  so  used  to  it.  If 
they  put  me  back  again  I  would  do  lots  better  than  I  did  before  and  I 
would  bring  the  things  they  would  tell  me  to  and  I  would  bring  everything 
when  they  told  me  to  and  I  would  do  everything. 

The  group,  however,  did  not  take  her  back,  nor  was  she 
ever  invited  into  any  other  groups,  a  matter  which,  however, 
did  not  outwardly  depress  her  in  the  least.  This  was  the 
only  case  in  the  room  where  a  member  was  put  out  of  a  group 
for  what  might  be  called  disciplinary  reasons.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  group  was  thinned  out  by  voluntary  consent  of 
all  parties,  because  they  said  there  were  too  many  of  them 
to  do  the  work  required  (printing). 

This  method  of  writing  on  serious  occasions  was  copied 
by  some  of  the  other  groups.  The  following  papers  from 
another  cooking  group  indicate  a  happier  termination,  in 
which  M.  was  not  deposed  from  her  chairma^jship,  but  after- 
wards instituted  a  rotation  of  office. 

First.  M.  as  chairman. 

M.  is  not  chairman  and  she  wants  to  boss  everything.  I  like  her  but  I 
do  not  want  her  to  do  everything. — L. 

Second.  What  we  think  about  M. 

I  think  that  M.  is  too  bossy.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  write  to  her  and 
tell  her  what  we  think.  She  made  a  good  chairman  whether  she  bossed  us 
or  not  but  she  bossed  us  too  much. 

M.  replies  in  the  following  terms: 

I  think  that  what  G.  and  L.  said  was  all  right.  I  think  we  will  get  along 
all  right  now  and  a  good  deal  better.  I  think  that  the  money  is  fixed.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  group. 

Some  groups  never  developed  a  formal  head,  or,  as  with 
the  photograph  group,  took  the  institution  up  for  a  time  and 
dropped  it.  The  San  Juan  Battle  group  had  one  leader  of 
the  group  during  consultation  preparing  material,  etc.,  but 
when  the  group  rehearsed  the  general  of  the  army  was  in 
supreme  command,  and  the  group  leader  was  one  of  the  men. 

It  would  be  interesting  here  to  give  details  of  some  of  the 
other  groups,  of  their  inter-relationships  to  each  other,  to  the 
homes  of  their  members,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  The 
parents  were  deeply  interested.     One  father  voluntarily  in- 
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creased  the  plant  of  one  of  the  printing  groups  to  a  value 
amounting  to  fifteen  dollars.  The  training  and  development 
received  and  the  psychological  and  ethical  significance  of 
even  the  battles  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  mat- 
ters, however,  we  must  leave  in  abeyance.  The  question  of 
fatigue  will  delay  us  but  a  moment.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
during  this  period  every  child  was  working  at  the  top  of  his 
capacity,  and  no  child  was  working  beyond  it.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  study  work  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
to  strike  something  that  will  be  suitable  to  the  average  of 
the  class.  Those  below  the  average  are  forced,  or  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  force  them,  to  come  up  to  ''  standard."  As 
for  these  above,  they  may  be  outwardly  kept  busy,  but  they 
certainly  have  energy  and  thought  to  spare.  They  become 
ennuied  and  contemptuous  of  their  less  gifted  fellows.  Re- 
coil from  work  in  both  cases  is  thus  elaborately  produced. 

As  said  above,  we  began  .with  half  an  hour  three  times  a 
week.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  children,  and  they  begged  for 
more  time,  which  was  given  them  as  soon  as  they  demon- 
strated that  they  could  use  it  successfully  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  their  own.  The  work  thus  grew  in  one 
room  to  an  hour  four  times  a  week.  Beyond  this  the  chil- 
dren of  the  third  grade  never  wished  to  go.  The  effect  of 
the  group  work  was  found  by  the  teachers  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  capacity  to  plan  had  seemingly 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  and  they  did  the  rest  of  their  work 
with  a  better  spirit.  As  with  a  child  who  is  learning  to  walk, 
and  who  can  barely  hold  himself  upright,  a  short  period  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  less  self-reliant  attitude  desirable  as  well 
as  beneficial. 

This  work  does  not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  supplant  entirely  the 
more  or  less  dictated  course  of  study,  altho  it  may  give  the  key- 
note for  a  better  adaptation  of  it.  With  the  higher  grades  the 
possibilities  are  larger,  and  especially  in  the  high  schools  we  be- 
lieve that  such  work — social  electives  as  Professor  Dewey  calls 
them — would  take  forms  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  education. 

Colin  A.  Scott 

CHiCAGO,  III. 


VI 
THE   GERMAN   GYMNASIUM 

As  seen  from  a  pupil's  standpoint 

The  German  Gymnasium  has  been  well  treated,  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  can  be  done  by  a  study  of  laws,  regulations,  and 
curriculums,  in  various  recent  publications.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  supplement  such  formal  treatment  by  a  con- 
crete case  of  the  experience  of  one  who  passed  thru  a  typical 
Gymnasium  as  a  pupil.  The  following  pages  are  therefore 
largely  autobiographical  in  their  nature.  The  reader  must 
excuse  the  apparent  egotism  of  such  a  method. 

The  time  during  which  the  writer  attended  a  Gymnasium 
in  a  small  city  of  Thuringia  was  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
century.  This  was  in  some  respects  a  period  of  transition 
both  for  these  schools  and  for  the  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  located.  Since  that  time  some  changes  have  been 
introduced  into  the  curriculum,  principally  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  time  devoted  to  scientific  subjects  of  study. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  national  wealth 
of  Germany  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  a  consequent 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  This  has  modified  somewhat 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Gymnasia  work.  But  es- 
sentially both  the  Gymnasium  of  to-day  and  the  society  of 
which  it  is  an  institution  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  sev- 
enties. 

Most  readers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  course  of 
study  of  a  Gymnasium  covers  a  period  of  nine  years.  The 
lowest  class  is  called  Sexta,  and  the  names  ascend  to  Prima. 
The  three  upper  classes  are  divided  into  halves,  each  of  which 
provides  for  one  year's  course.  The  divisions  of  each  class 
may  or  may  not  receive  instruction  in  the  same  room.  In 
our  school  Tertia  and  Secunda  had  two  rooms  each,  but 
upper  and  lower  Prima  were  taught  in  one  classroom. 

i68 
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At  the  age  of  barely  nine  years  the  author  and  twenty- 
seven  other  urchins  presented  themselves  to  be  examined  for 
admission  to  Sexta.  The  Gymnasium  was  housed  in  a 
former  Dominican  convent,  which  since  the  Reformation  had 
been  used  for  school  purposes.  The  room  into  which  we 
were  ushered,  with  its  rather  small  windows  and  immensely 
thick  walls,  was  decidedly  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the 
modern,  well-appointed  Buergerschule  in  which  most  of 
us  had  received  our  elementary  instruction.  The  broad, 
arched  ''  Kreuzgang,"  or  passageway,  with  its  mediaeval 
carved  crucifix,  was  positively  awe-inspiring  to  the  little  new- 
comers. However,  the  examination  passed  off  easily 
enough.  We  had  been  well  drilled  in  "  reading,  'riting,  and 
'rithmetic  "  during  the  three  years  spent  at  the  elementary 
schools,  and  every  one  of  us  passed,  and  at  once  became  a 
full-fledged  "  Gymnasiast,"  an  honor  which  most  of  us  has- 
tened to  proclaim  to  the  world  by  donning  the  rather  ab- 
surdly shaped,  flat-topped  green  cap  with  gold  stripes  which 
was  the  customary  badge  of  membership  in  this  particular 
school. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  what  ranks  of  society  the 
various  members  of  the  new  Sexta  were  recruited.  About 
one-half  of  them  were  sons  of  clergymen,  physicians,  or  of- 
ficials living  in  the  city  or  surrounding  towns.  Among  the 
other  half  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  country  squires;  the  rest 
came  from  the  families  of  the  wealthier  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  city,  with  a  few  sons  of  farmers  who  were 
ambitious  to  see  their  children  rise  in  the  social  scale.  It  is 
evident  that  the  majority  came  from  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. But,  lest  Americans  misunderstand  the  situation,  this 
did  not  at  all  mean  the  wealthier  class.  Not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  families  whose  children  attended  the  school  could 
be  called  more  than  fairly  well-to-do.  Some  were  notori- 
ously obliged  to  make  very  great  sacrifices  to  enable  their 
sons  to  attend  the  Gymnasium.  But  the  social  custom  was 
then,  and  I  believe  is  now,  imperative  on  the  point  that  the 
children  of  professional  and  official  people  must  go  to  the 
Gymnasium  and  later  to  the  university. 
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This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  point  out  one  of  the  most 
important  differences  between  the  conditions  under  which 
secondary  education  is  carried  on  in  Germany  and  those  pre- 
vaiHng  in  this  country.  In  the  older  community  the  start- 
ing-point of  every  child's  career  is  practically  fixed  by  his 
birth.  He  may  rise  above  the  social  rank  of  his  parents,  but 
must  not,  on  pain  of  social  disgrace,  choose  an  occupation 
which  public  opinion  considers  as  lower  than  that  of  his 
father.  The  son  of  an  official  or  professional  man  must  not 
go  into  business;  the  scion  of  a  merchant's  family  must  not 
descend  to  a  handicraft.  To  be  sure,  great  wealth  not  rarely 
effaces  the  stigma  adhering  to  trade  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  and  the  country  squires,  and  in  a  few  places, 
notably  the  Hanseatic  cities,  the  arrangement  of  social  su- 
periority may  be  somewhat  modified;  but  as  a  general  thing 
the  above  rule  holds  good.  It  certainly  held  good  where 
the  writer  went  to  school.  As  a  consequence  the  parents 
determine  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  this  country  the 
occupation  which  their  sons  are  to  follow.  It  is  universally 
held  that  a  different  preparation  is  desirable  for  the  different 
walks  of  life,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  in  Germany  a 
great  variety  of  dift'erent  kinds  of  schools,  each  designed  to 
prepare  for  a  different  class  of  occupations. 

An  experienced  educator  will  see  at  once  how  the  German 
conditions  eliminate  from  the  path  of  the  schools  some  of  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  with  which  American  educational 
authorities  have  to  contend.  The  German  educator  is  not 
called  upon  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  same  school  is  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  child  who,  after  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  expects  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  coarse  manual  labor;  the  boy  who  intends  to  go  into  mer- 
cantile business  after  "  finishing  his  education  "  by  an  English 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  the  pupil  who  will  go  thru  all 
the  grammar  and  high-school  grades,  to  college  and  uni- 
versity. Not  a  little  of  the  trouble  we  are  experiencing,  es- 
pecially with  our  secondary  schools,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  obliged  to  make  them  both  preparatory  schools  for 
college  and  final  schools  for  students  intending  to  go  into 
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business.  No  study  of  German  secondary  education  by  an 
American  will  be  productive  of  good,  unless  this  fact  is  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind,  that  the  aims  of  the  German  school  are 
definite  and  comparatively  circumscribed,  while  the  American 
schools,  and  especially  the  public  schools,  are  called  upon  to 
serve  an  immense  variety  of  ends  which  are  sometimes  hardly 
reconcilable.  It  is  evident  that  this  difference  is  dependent 
on  the  structure  of  German  and  American  society,  and  can 
therefore  not  be  changed  in  an  appreciable  degree  by  the 
efforts  of  school  authorities  or  legislative  bodies. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  social  origin  of  our  little 
body  of  Sextaner  some  readers  might  infer  that  we  were  a  set 
of  intolerable  young  snobs,  and  that  the  youthful  country 
squires,  whose  families  certainly  occupied  the  highest  social 
station  in  the  outside  world,  were  looked  up  to  as  the  leaders 
in  our  circle.  The  facts  were  far  different.  Whatever  might 
be  our  feeling  of  superiority  toward  any  boy  not  entitled  to 
wear  that  sacred  green-and-gold  cap,  our  interior  polity 
rather  reminded  one  of  those  mediaeval  cities  where  the  no- 
bility had  been  depressed  to  a  position  of  distinct  inferiority 
by  what  had  at  first  been  the  lower  orders.  During  my 
whole  school  life  the  small  number  of  "  younkers "  was 
markedly  snubbed  by  the  majority.  They  formed  a  set 
apart,  as  far  as  I  know  from  no  desire  of  their  own,  but  on 
account  of  the  anti-aristocratic  sentiment  of  the  school.  A 
few  exceptionally  popular  boys  from  their  number  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  ranks  of  the  democrats  on  familiar  terms,  but 
only  on  condition  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  closer  fel- 
lowship with  the  rest  of  their  kind.  I  dare  say  that  among 
themselves  these  proscribed  little  aristocrats  revenged  them- 
selves by  nursing  their  pride  of  birth,  but  the  tone  of  the 
school  was  distinctly  set  by  the  boys  from  official  and  pro- 
fessional families.  Once  one  of  the  younkers  was  detected 
embellishing  a  book  of  his  with  an  elaborate  drawing  of  his 
family  coat  of  arms.  Pitiful  was  the  fate  of  that  poor  chap 
for  months  thereafter,  when  he  was  made  the  target  of  all 
the  ridicule  and  cruelty  which  schoolboy  deviltry  can  devise. 
It  so  happened  that  nearly  all  the  younkers  in  my  class  were 
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the  reverse  of  bright,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  words 
"  adhg  "  (nobleman)  and  dunce  became  almost  synonymous 
with  us.  Most  of  my  fellow-pupils  of  the  squirearchy  left 
the  Gymnasium  before  they  had  half  ascended  the  ladder  of 
classes  and  were  removed  to  one  of  those  military  schools 
(Kadettenhaeuser)  where  young  noblemen  are  provided  with 
all  the  accomplishments  necessary  to  make  a  dashing  lieu- 
tenant of  cavalry. 

Inability  to  do  the  work  demanded  of  them  was  by  no 
means  the  only  reason  why  pupils  dropped  out  before  gradu- 
ation. Of  the  twenty-seven  boys  who  entered  Sexta  with 
the  writer,  only  nine  finally  graduated  and  went  to  the  uni- 
versity. I  believe  that  this  proportion  is  approximately  con- 
stant. What  is  the  cause  of  this  large  decrease  of  numbers  as 
you  rise  to  the  higher  classes? 

The  most  potent  cause  was  in  my  time,  and  is  to-day,  the 
peculiar  institution  of  volunteer  service  in  the  army.  A 
youth  who  has  attended  a  Gymnasium  until  he  has  obtained 
the  right  to  enter  the  upper  Secunda  is  by  law  privileged  to 
serve  but  one  year  instead  of  three  years  with  the  colors,  pro- 
vided he  does  so  at  his  own  expense.  Such  ''  one-year  vol- 
unteers "  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  on  their  uniforms,  are 
not  obliged  to  reside  in  barracks,  and  may,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, keep  a  servant.  More  than  all,  after  serving  their  year 
they  are  entitled  to  enter  an  examination  for  officers  in  the 
reserve.  The  social  importance  of  all  this  is  enormous.  So 
it  has  come  about  that  while  the  Gymnasia  are  intended  to 
"be  simply  preparatory  schools  for  the  university,  their  lower 
classes  are  crowded  by  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
university  at  all,  but  merely  wish  to  obtain  their  volunteer's 
certificate,  for  which  the  Gymnasium  is  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  road. 

Next  to  the  comparative  unity  of  the  aims  in  view  by  the 
German  Gymnasium,  the  thing  which  strikes  me  as  most  dif- 
ferent from  American  secondary  schools  is  the  small  number 
of  separate  branches  studied.  By  the  side  of  the  bewilder- 
ing array  of  *'  'ologies  "  and  other  subjects  of  study  in  the 
average  high  school,  the  Gymnasium  offers  but  a  meager 
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array  of  studies.  In  my  days,  as  now,  the  greatest  stress  was 
of  course  laid  on  the  languages.  Latin  we  began  in  Sexta,, 
and  Latin  remained  the  subject  to  which  most  time  was  de- 
voted thruout  our  school  course.  German  began  together 
with  Latin,  but  two  or  at  most  three  hours  a  week  was  con- 
sidered sufficient,  while  Latin  was  given  an  average  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours.  In  Quarta  Greek  began  with  six  hours  a 
week;  in  lower  Tertia  French  was  added,  and  in  lower  Se- 
cunda  Hebrew  for  those  who  desired  it.  English  we  did  not 
study  at  school  in  my  time,  but  it  has  since  been  included 
as  an  obligatory  subject.  History  was  taught  from  Sexta,  in 
the  method  of  triple  courses,  which  to  most  American  sec- 
ondary teachers  is  probably  familiar.  In  the  three  lower 
classes  we  studied  natural  history  and  geography,  the  place 
of  which  was  taken,  from  Tertia  upward,  by  mathematics  and 
physics.  If  we  add  the  two  hours  a  week  of  religion,  which 
continued  thruout  the  course,  we  have  enumerated  all  the 
branches  studied  by  us  during  the  nine  years  of  attendance 
at  the  Gymnasium. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  American  teacher  that  such  a  cur- 
riculum either  implies  that  the  pupil  remains  woefully  ig- 
norant of  much  information  he  ought  to  acquire  during  his 
school  life,  or  else  that  many  things  were  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enumerated  branches  which  in  America  would 
be  classed  as  separate  subjects  of  study.  The  latter  infers 
ence  is  the  true  one.  I  never  expressly  studied  such  a  thing 
as  German  grammar.  Yet  all  knowledge  needful  either  as 
to  grammar  in  general  or  German  grammar  in  particular  was 
somehow  imparted  to  us  in  connection  with  the  various  lan- 
guages in  which  we  were  drilled.  The  same  is  true  of  rhet- 
oric, literature,  the  history  of  languages,  no  less  than  the 
more  elementary  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  various  scientific  branches.  The 
teacher  of  physics  gave  us,  in  connection  with  that  study 
proper,  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation on  the  most  various  subjects  from  chemistry  to 
geology.  Altho  I  think  that  the  school  authorities  have 
lately  done  right  in  adding  considerably  to  the  amount  of 
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scientific  study,  yet  I  believe  that  we  left  the  Gymnasium 
better  informed  on  the  various  scientific  matters  which  a 
modern  man  of  education  ought  to  know,  and  above  all  better 
prepared  to  increase  that  information  if  we  desired,  than  most 
graduates  of  the  ancient  classical  course  of  an  American  high 
school.  In  the  higher  classes  we  even  learned  not  a  little  on 
such  subjects  as  art  history,  the  theory  of  the  drama  and 
other  forms  of  poetry,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  laid 
quite  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  philosophy  itself. 
Yet  there  was  no  thought  of  studying  all  these  subjects  apart 
from  their  natural  connection  with  the  formal  studies  which 
gave  occasion  for  considering  them. 

To  the  stickler  for  system  this  may  appear  haphazard  and 
horrifying.  But  to  me  it  seems  based  on  sound  educational 
principles.  It  certainly  added  variety  to  the  otherwise  mo- 
notonous work  of  construing,  parsing,  and  translating  the 
Latin  and  Greek  school  authors,  and  in  the  hands  of  good 
teachers  invested  the  driest  studies  with  interest  to  all  but  the 
absolute  dunces.  It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  properly  combining  the  two 
objects  of  school  work:  training  of  mental  powers  and  im- 
parting of  information.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
American  secondary  schools  should  adopt  this  method  in 
toto.  They  would  be  sure  to  make  a  botch  of  it,  just  as  the 
excellent  idea  of  object  lessons  in  the  primary  schools  has. 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent  teachers,  become  "  a  thing  for 
laughter,  jeers,  and  sneers."  If  a  teacher  is  to  give  his  pupils 
a  general  notion  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  political  science, 
and  make  all  these  subjects  of  living  interest  to  them,  in  the 
course  of  reading  a  few  orations  of  Cicero,  it  is  required  first 
of  all  that  he  be  a  man  of  sound  and  wide  culture,  to  whom 
all  these  things  are  integral  portions  of  his  mental  make-up. 
How  many  American  schools  can  boast  of  a  teaching  staff 
composed  entirely  of  men  and  women  of  such  character?  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  plan  does  not  always  succeed  even  in  Ger- 
many, where  all  the  teachers  are  university  men,  at  least.  I 
remember  an  experience  we  had  of  the  difference  there  may 
be  in  handling  the  same  subject  by  two  different  teachers. 
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We  had  been  reading  Virgil  with  a  young  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy who  had  a  knack  of  making  us  see  every  beauty  there 
was  in  what  we  were  reading,  as  far  as  boys  of  fifteen  are 
able  to  appreciate  such  matters.  At  the  same  time  he  found 
a  hundred  different  things  to  talk  about  that  we  had  not 
dreamed  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hexameters  we 
were  construing,  but  which  in  his  clever  hands  were  seen 
to  be  closely  connected  with  them.  No  question  but  that  we 
liked  Virgil,  and  no  question  but  that  our  thinking  powers, 
our  ima^nations,  and  even  our  moral  faculties  were  being 
splendidly  trained,  while  our  memories  were  stocked  with  all 
kinds  of  useful  information.  For  several  weeks  this  teacher 
was  absent  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  we  had  our  Virgil 
lessons  with  an  old  professor  who  might  have  served  as  the 
model  for  a  comic-paper  caricature  of  a  dry-as-dust  philo- 
logian.  In  his  hands  the  verses  of  the  ^neid  immediately 
shriveled  into  a  series  of  vocables  to  be  manipulated  accord- 
ing to  the  incomprehensible  whims  of  grammarians.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  at  once  lost  all  interest  in  this  study. 
The  old  gentleman  probably  did  not  care  to  put  himself  to 
much  trouble  in  trying  to  teach  what  he  considered  stupid 
fellows,  when  he  was  placed  over  them  but  for  a  few  weeks. 
So  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  a  few  boys  who 
were  exceptionally  good  at  feats  of  verbal  memory  and  logi- 
cal legerdemain,  while  he  left  the  rest  of  the  class  to  them- 
selves. The  favored  boys  undoubtedly  derived  some  benefit 
from  the  grammatical  drill  they  received,  but  the  majority 
absolutely  wasted  their  time,  and  did  not  even  progress  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

As  most  readers  of  this  article  are  probably  aware,  German 
schools  in  general,  and  even  the  universities,  are  quite  de- 
ficient, as  compared  with  British  and  American  institutions, 
in  the  pursuit  of  athletic  exercises  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
organized  community  life  among  the  pupils  which  we  rightly 
consider  an  important  element  in  a  harmonious  scheme  of 
education.  As  to  athletics,  there  were  no  organized,  of- 
ficially recognized  games.  We  had  two  hours'  instruction 
a  week  in  "  Turnen,"  or  gymnasium  practice  in  the  English 
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sense.  This  was  obligatory,  and  conducted  in  as  formal  a 
manner  as  any  other  study.  Most  of  us  hated  it,  and  sought 
every  chance  to  be  excused  from  this  burden.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  our  physical  develop- 
ment was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  lack  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  The  little  town  where  our  school  was  located  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  an  extensive  range  of  forest-covered 
hills  which  formed  a  most  inviting  place  for  either  play  or 
pedestrian  excursions.  Long  walks,  often  extending  thru 
several  days,  were  universally  popular,  and  two  or  three  times 
a  year  official  "  Schulreisen  "  were  undertaken  by  each  class 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  Of  games,  proper,  into 
which  the  element  of  a  contest  entered,  we  had  very  little. 
What  was  had  was  relegated  to  the  younger  boys,  as  the  three 
upper  classes  were  too  dignified  for  anything  of  that  kind.  We 
played  a  sort  of  rudimentary  baseball;  also  a  kind  of  mild  and 
unorganized  football  of  the  Rugby  variety.  There  was  one 
game,  however,  which  I  think  deserves  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  American  athletes  and  developed,  because  it  has  the  germ 
of  something  excellent  in  it.  This  was  known  as  "  Bandits 
and  Hussars."  As  we  played  it,  the  rules  were  the  acme  of 
simplicity.  The  players  were  divided  into  two  equal  sides, 
each  choosing  a  captain.  The  more  players  participated  the 
merrier  the  game  would  be.  One  side  represented  the  ban- 
dits, the  other  the  hussars,  who  were  distinguished  by  tying 
a  handkerchief  around  the  arm.  The  playground  was  any- 
where in  the  woods  or  fields,  but  it  was  important  that  it 
should  have  as  much  topographical  variety  as  possible.  The 
limits  were  designated  in  any  way  one  chose,  usually  by 
means  of  the  roads  leading  thru  it. 

The  bandits  were  given  fifteen  minutes  the  start  to  hide 
themselves,  and  then  the  hussars  went  in  pursuit.  The  game 
was  simply  to  capture  as  many  of  the  bandits  as  possible,  and 
especially  their  captain,  within  a  time  set,  usually  three  hours. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  majority  of  the  bandits  had 
been  taken  prisoner  the  hussars  were  the  victors,  otherwise 
the  bandits  won.  The  capture  of  the  bandit  chief  was  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  three  ordinary  robbers. 
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Every  imaginable  device  was  resorted  to  by  the  opposing 
hosts;  the  captains  had  absolute  authority  and  were  expected 
to  organize  the  campaign.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  varied 
a  game  of  this  kind  would  become.  The  two  sides  were  scat- 
tered thruout  the  playground,  sometimes  singly,  more  often 
in  small  groups.  One  player  would  be  victorious  by  virtue 
of  his  speed  in  running,  another  by  skill  or  daring  in  climb- 
ing clififs  or  trees.  Another  by  his  ingenuity  in  hiding,  or, 
if  a  hussar,  in  tracking  the  hiding-places  of  bandits.  Rescues 
of  prisoners  by  their  comrades  were  common,  and  sometimes 
resulted  in  rather  serious  scrimmages.  Once  a  bandit  let 
himself  down  by  a  rope  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  He  was  dis- 
covered by  the  hussars,  who  pulled  up  the  rope  so  that  he 
could  not  get  out.  He  was  kept  imprisoned  there  till  the 
end  of  the  game,  and  then  a  dispute  arose  whether  he  had 
been  captured  or  not.  I  forget  what  the  umpire  decided. 
In  another  case  two  bandits  swam  to  the  middle  of  a  river 
and  took  refuge  on  the  pier  of  a  bridge.  The  hussars  could 
not  swim  well  enough  to  follow  them,  and  they  escaped. 
There  were  infinite  chances  for  the  display  of  strength,  skill, 
and  courage. 

An  American  high  school  could  hardly  be  imagined  with- 
out a  debating  club.  But  to  us  such  an  institution  was  quite 
unknown.  To  the  average  American  educator  this  will  seem 
a  very  serious  defect,  and  such  no  doubt  it  is.  Yet  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  institution  as  well  as  the  many  other  asso- 
ciations and  devices  by  which  American  schoolboys  are 
drilled  in  the  art  of  self-government,  is  not  as  serious  in  the 
German  Gymnasium  as  it  would  be  in  an  American  institu- 
tion, for  the  following  reason.  The  pupils  of  a  Gymnasium 
are  expected  to  attend  the  university  after  their  school  life  is 
ended.  We  have  seen  that  in  reality  this  is  not  always  the 
case  on  account  of  the  boys  who  crowd  into  these  schools 
merely  to  obtain  their  volunteer's  certificates;  but  these  are 
really  intruders  of  whom  the  Gymnasium  would  gladly  be  rid. 
At  the  university  the  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  trained  in  the  qualities  that  will  enable  them  to  speak  in 
public,  to  debate,  to  manage  the  business  of  public  bodies. 
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Our  youth  'must  receive  this  training  in  the  high  school  or 
go  without  it,  for  only  a  minority  follow  their  school  life  with 
study  at  college  or  university.  The  German  plan  has  cer- 
tainly one  advantage  which  we  are  forced  to  forego:  It  does 
not  foster  in  boys  of  fourteen  to  nineteen  the  habit  of  form- 
ing judgments  on  disputed  questions  on  which  even  mature 
men  may  be  in  doubt.  I  do  think  that  a  German  boy  is  not 
quite  so  sure  that  he  *'  knows  it  all  *'  as  the  American  youth, 
and  believe  that  the  ubiquitous  debating  club  has  something 
to  do  with  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  most  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  ages. 

The  limits  of  this  article  are  far  too  narrow  to  allow 
either  the  detailed  description  of  the  progress  of  a  ''  Gym- 
nasiast  "  thru  his  nine  or  more  years  of  school  life,  or  the 
exhaustive  tracing  of  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  Gym- 
nasium work  from  those  of  American  secondary  education. 
The  fragmentary  notes  which  I  have  jotted  down  may,  how- 
ever, direct  the  attention  of  students  of  German  methods  to 
a  few  points  that  require  consideration,  if  the  results  of  such 
studies  are  to  be  applied  to  our  own  schools. 

Ernest  Bruncken 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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EDUCATIONAL   LESSONS   OF   THE   SCHOOL 
EXHIBITS  AT   PARIS 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  educational  ex- 
hibits is  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  comparing  the  sys- 
tem of  one  country  with  another.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  at 
Paris,  because  of  the  completeness  of  the  French  exhibit  and 
the  typical  character  of  other  exhibits. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  alone  of  the 
nations  represented  in  the  section,  are  comparable  with 
France,  have  reached  the  same  position  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain requirements  of  a  public  system  of  education.  They  are 
agreed  that  education  should  be  compulsory,  teaching  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  training  of  the  school  directed  to  the  three- 
fold nature  of  the  child.  The  emphasis  on  the  last  point,  es- 
pecially by  means  of  the  photographic  displays,  gave  a  de- 
ceptive appearance  of  likeness  to  systems  that  are  very  unlike. 
When  the  great  lines  of  administrative  efifort  have  been  set- 
tled, the  true  educational  problems  arise,  and  it  was  evident 
differences  in  the  treatment  of  these  problems  that  gave  value 
to  the  pupils'  work  in  the  three  exhibits  named. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  exhibits  I  confine  myself 
wholly  to  the  work  of  primary  or  elementary  schools,  that  is, 
to  the  schools  below  our  high-school  grade,  which  latter  were 
properly  classified  at  Paris  under  the  head  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  distinction  between  secondary  and  primary  edu- 
cation, which  is  very  definite  in  France,  marks  an  important 
difference  between  the  French  system  and  our  own.  The 
primary  schools  of  France  are  not  the  preliminary  stage  of  an 
education  which  may  be  extended  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree, but  they  are  schools  for  the  masses,  and  studiously  ad- 
justed to  their  demands  and  station. 

The  idea  of  education  as  an  integral  process  alike  in  its 
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beginnings  for  all  people,  is  not  embodied  in  the  French  sys- 
tem. In  this  respect  France  and  England  are  alike,  save 
that  the  idea  is  scarcely  yet  admitted  in  England,  whereas 
in  France  it  has  many  advocates.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  idea  deeply  inwrought  in  our  own  system,  and  stood  forth 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  our  exhibit;  nothing  else  made 
so  deep  an  impression,  especially  upon  the  French.  The  dis- 
tinction is  seen  in  the  infant  school  (ecole  maternelle)  as  con- 
trasted with  the  kindergarten.  At  first  sight  the  exercises 
of  the  former  seem  freer  than  those  of  the  kindergarten,  but 
this  is  because  they  are  more  miscellaneous.  .  They  include 
formal  tho  simple  lessons  in  the  three  R's,  moral  instruction, 
and  manual  exercises.  Amid  the  weaving,  paper  cutting, 
folding,  stitching  there  are  quantities  of  familiar  objects — 
baskets,  boxes,  knitted  socks  and  vests,  and  outer  garments 
for  dolls,  and,  above  all,  flowers  formed  by  the  supple  hands 
of  children  from  paper,  tinsel  cord,  beads,  etc.  The  work 
is  interspersed  with  songs,  and  with  plays  in  the  open  yard 
or  in  the  covered  court,  and  there  are  daily  baths  and  lunch, 
in  which  the  larger  children  help  the  smaller  as  they  would 
at  home.  The  stories  and  songs  relate  to  familiar  experi- 
ences, and  the  teachers  are  very  ingenious  in  inventing  ma- 
terial to  interest  the  children  in  common  things.  One,  for 
instance,  showed  the  story  of  a  baker  skillfully  cut  out  in 
black  silhouette  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  talks  about  making 
and  buying  bread.  This  is  all  very  different  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  development  as  applied  in  the  kindergarten.  For 
Froebel's  idea  of  growth  thru  ethical  and  aesthetic  activities 
we  have  Pestalozzi's  gospel  of  education,  ''  the  saving  of  peo- 
ple," as  he  said,  "  by  an  education  which  combines  manual 
work  with  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge." 

The  primary  schools  proper  are  classified  in  France  as  ele- 
mentary primary  schools  and  higher  primary  schools,  but  the 
latter  are  not  secondary  schools,  and  are  not  so  regarded. 
They  do  not  form  a  link  between  the  lower  grade  and  the 
university,  but  rather  between  the  lower  schools  and  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  either  at  a  special  school  or  in  a  business 
establishment. 
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Everyone  was  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  work  from 
these  schools,  and  the  average  level  of  excellence  everywhere 
attained.  The  exercise  books  had  been  collected  from  cities 
and  from  rural  districts  in  every  department  of  the  country. 
They  were  not  specially  prepared  for  the  exhibit,  but  were 
the  work  of  entire  classes  just  as  it  had  been  entered  day  by 
day  with  the  teachers'  corrections  and  comments.  Doubt- 
less the  centralized  administration  of  the  system  facihtates 
uniformity,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  influencing  the 
action  of  children's  minds  and  causing  them  to  adopt  prac- 
tically the  same  form  for  their  written  exercises.  The  effect 
is  much  as  if  all  the  children  were  guided  by  one  model,  and 
this  is  substantially  true,  if  by  model  we  understand  not  an 
external  pattern,  but  an  internal  standard.  In  this  case  the 
standard  and  the  way  to  obtain  it  are  in  the  minds  of  teachers. 
Both  have  been  acquired  in  the  normal  schools,  confirmed  by 
the  inspectors  in  repeated  conferences,  and  emphasized  by  the 
requirements  of  the  certificate  examination,  which  is  alike 
for  all,  and  which  releases  a  child  of  eleven  or  upwards  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

The  systematic  work  is  facilitated  also  by  the  grading  of 
the  schools,  which  gives  less  prominence  to  the  year  than  to 
longer  periods,  viz.,  elementary  (seven  to  nine  years  of  age), 
intermediate  (nine  to  eleven  years  of  age),  and  superior 
(eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age).  These  divisions  are  marked 
by  extension  of  the  programs,  and  they  favor  also  the  spiral 
plan  of  study,  or  the  return  to  a  subject  with  fuller  appre- 
hension, so  far  as  this  is  employed.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  method  of  teaching  is  precise,  analytical,  and 
logical;  in  other  words,  scientific. 

It  does  not  appear  that  method  as  such  is  formally  taught 
in  the  French  normal  schools,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  our 
own,  and  as  it  often  is  in  the  English  training  colleges.  In 
France  the  intending  teachers  acquire  method  from  the  spe- 
cialists who  form  the  teaching  force  of  the  normal  schools — 
men  and  women  who  have  mastered  their  subjects  and  who 
have  the  French  genius  for  logic  and  lucidity.  The  students 
naturally  imitate  these  living  models.     Not  only  so,  but  the 
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form  in  which  the  students  themselves  present  their  own  ex- 
ercises is  criticised,  not  merely  as  form,  but  as  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Altho  Herbart  has  little  following 
in  France,  the  great  teachers  of  the  country  hold  with  him 
that  "  the  feeling  of  clear  apprehension  is  the  only  genuine 
condiment  of  instruction,"  and  they  expect  to  impress  the 
learner  by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject  and  not  by 
artificial  means.  The  method  of  the  primary  school  is,  then, 
the  method  of  the  normal  school;  underneath  it  appears  to 
be  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  fixed,  perhaps  one  may  say, 
a  logical  relation  between  the  matter  to  be  apprehended  and 
the  apprehending  mind. 

Of  elementary  subjects,  reading  and  language  lessons  are 
the  most  difficult  for  formal  treatment,  but  even  in  these  the 
signs  of  method  were  apparent  from  the  notes  and  resumes 
of  lessons  in  the  books  of  pupils  no  more  than  ten  and  eleven 
years  of  age.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  while  text- 
books in  grammar  are  generally  prohibited  before  the  third 
period  of  the  primary  school,  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
inflections,  together  with  the  elements  of  syntax,  are  orally 
taught  in  the  lower  stages.  Our  own  class  books  were 
eagerly  scanned  for  exercises  of  this  kind,  and  their  absence 
in  some  cases  surprised  our  foreign  critics.  They  believe 
that  early  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  grammar  is  a  help 
in  the  acquisition  of  other  languages,  an  opinion  that  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  ease  with  which  their  young  people 
acquire  a  second  language  when  they  pass  to  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools. 

Arithmetic  was  the  field  par  excellence  for  the  display  of 
method.  It  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  simplest 
problems,  and  maintained  thru  the  most  complicated.  Al- 
ways we  found  the  problem  clearly  stated,  the  operation  given 
in  full  and  described,  the  analysis  written  out,  and  the  result 
presented  as  the  final  consequence.  When  the  conditions 
required,  but  not  otherwise,  a  drawing  was  presented.  Even 
at  the  earliest  stage  the  effort  seemed  to  be  to  disengage  the 
mind  from  the  concrete  terms  of  the  problem  and  throw  it 
back  upqn  the  relations  to  be  established  between  them. 
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Progress  in  this  study  was  rapid,  and  in  the  upper  grade  dif- 
cult  problems  in  percentage  and  proportion  were  analyzed 
with  great  precision. 

In  geography  the  French  teacher  begins  generally  by  im- 
parting notions  and  terms  peculiar  to  the  subject — as  the 
points  of  the  compass,  the  distinctions  and  familiar  aspects 
of  land  and  water,  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth.  After 
these  are  mastered  comes  representative  geography  or  map 
drawing.  This  starts  with  the  plan  of  the  schoolroom,  which 
is  followed  by  maps  of  the  neighborhood  or  the  commune; 
if  possible  the  process  is  extended  to  wider  areas.  The  basin 
of  the  Seine  is  a  frequent  subject  in  the  Paris  schools.  From 
a  mountainous  district  was  exhibited  a  charming  sketch  of 
an  excursion  illustrated  with  maps  of  a  small  upland  basin 
and  adorned  with  pressed  flowers  gathered  by  the  way. 
Sometimes  an  entire  class  joins  in  the  work  of  making  a  beau- 
tiful souvenir  of  such  an  excursion.  The  limits  of  this  per- 
sonal observation  are,  however,  soon  reached,  and  assigned 
lessons  become  necessary,  and  memory  or  copied  maps  take 
the  place  of  original  maps.  From  a  casual  survey  of  the  ex- 
ercises shown  it  seemed  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
France  and  to  surface  aspects  of  the  earth.  Observation  ap- 
pears to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  imagination,  and 
local  details  suffered  to  obscure  the  higher  conception  of  the 
universal  life  of  the  world  and  the  great  causal  processes 
which  explain  phenomena.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
attention  of  pupils  is  called  to  these  formative  forces  in  con- 
nection with  particular  localities,  and  underlying  the  whole 
work  is  the  belief  that  the  mind  is  thus  habituated  to  inductive 
reasoning,  and  that  along  with  the  habit  of  close  observation 
there  is  developing  the  instinctive  search  for  cause. 

In  their  discussions  of  school  work  the  French  are  wont  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  instruction  and  education. 
The  two  branches  considered  may  suffice  to  illustrate  their 
ideal  of  the  former,  as  a  scientific  process  building  up  little 
by  little  a  body  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  experience,  but 
with  reference  always  to  the  sequence  or  logical  relation  of 
the  steps.     Altho  the  two  ideas,  instruction  and  education, 
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are  inseparable  in  practice,  the  latter  appears  more  plainly 
as  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  may  be  classed 
as  ethical  or  aesthetic.  To  the  first  group  belong  history  and 
civics,  which  have  an  obvious  relation,  and  morals,  which 
has  been  brought  into  close  relation  with  these  by  conditions 
peculiar  to  France. 

The  French  Revolution  made  a  complete  break  with  the 
past;  the  new  political  order  arose  out  of  ruins,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  to  create  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion which  in  other  countries  are  hereditary.  This  charge 
is  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools;  they  are 
trained  for  this  purpose,  and  they  give  themselves  to  it  with 
passionate  ardor.  It  follows  that  history  becomes  particu- 
larly the  means  of  evoking  patriotic  sentiment;  the  bias  is 
seen  in  the  apt  stories  which  introduce  the  younger  pupils 
to  the  subject,  and  which  they  reproduce  very  neatly  in  their 
cahkrs,  rounding  off  generally  with  a  reflection,  as,  "  By  all 
noble  hearts  the  country  is  beloved."  This  spirit  is  well 
maintained  even  in  the  higher  primary  schools,  where,  amid 
admirable  lessons  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  one  will 
come  upon  an  elaborate  exercise  on  the  history  of  Paris  and 
its  splendors,  or  a  study  of  the  modern  period  of  France, 
treated  with  the  utmost  regard  to  the  chronological  sequence 
of  events,  but  glowing  with  the  sense  of  unrivaled  achieve- 
ments. We  have  had  a  similar  phase  of  history-teaching  in 
our  schools,  but  we  now  seem  to  be  animated  by  an  idea 
which  a  French  writer  well  defined  as  that  of  "  developing  the 
mind  by  habituating  it  to  reason,  to  compare,  and  to  judge." 

The  civic  instruction  in  the  French  schools  is  exceedingly 
formal  and  of  little  value  as  a  means  of  awakening  civic  con- 
sciousness. For  this  purpose  we  need  not  copy  French 
manuals  so  long  as  we  have  for  our  use  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  orations  of  Webster,  and  the  immortal 
utterances  of  Lincoln. 

The  recent  impulse  toward  moral  instruction  in  France  has 
something  of  the  fervor  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  if  one 
can  imagine  a  likeness  to  that  movement  where  conscience  is 
omitted.     The  subject  not  only  has  its  own  set  treatment,  but 
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it  is  involved  with  every  other  subject — even  problems  of 
arithmetic  turn  on  moral  notions,  as  the  abuse  of  tobacco  or 
the  importance  of  thrift.  A  moral  maxim  starts  the  exercises 
of  the  school  day,  and  teachers  vie  with  each  other  in  invent- 
ing novel  devices  for  establishing  moral  habits  in  their  pupils. 
In  one  school  the  teacher  keeps  a  register  of  the  pupils,  in 
which  their  bad  and  good  acts  are  entered;  in  another  the 
children  recount  the  story  of  the  school  day,  with  reflections 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  mates.  Undoubtedly  in  American 
schools  this  maxim-made-moral  would  excite  contempt,  but 
in  judging  of  its  effect  in  France  we  must  remember  the 
racial  vivacity  and  quick  response  to  sentiment. 

The  programs  of  art  instruction  for  the  primary  schools  of 
France  were  elaborated  by  a  special  commission,  and  so  far 
as  they  go  are  the  same  as  for  the  secondary  schools.  On 
this  one  line,  therefore,  there  is  the  ideal  unity  of  a  complete 
national  system.  It  corresponds  to  a  historical  unity  of  ideas 
and  achievements  which  was  unbroken  by  the  Revolution, 
and  which  was  commemorated  with  an  almost  pious  exulta- 
tion by  the  combination  of  retrospective  and  current  art  ex- 
hibits in  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  the  Exposition.  Every  child 
in  France  is  conscious  of  participation  in  this  inheritance. 
Forms  of  beauty  hallowed  by  noble  or  by  pious  associations 
meet  him  on  every  side,  and  he  copies  them  with  joyous  ap- 
preciation. In  him  the  aesthetic  feeling  which  American  and 
English  teachers  seek  to  create  is  already  active,  and  needs 
only  to  be  sustained  and  directed. 

This  art  spirit  and  the  passion  for  system  have  combined 
to  give  exact  form  and  progression  to  the  teaching  program. 
This  comprises  geometrical  drawing,  elements  of  perspective, 
and  free-hand  copies  of  classic  ornament.  The  geometric 
and  perspective  drawing  are  analyzed  into  their  principles, 
which  are  at  first  practiced  separately  and  afterward  com- 
bined, or,  as  one  of  the  inspectors  expressed  it,  ''  a  synthesis 
is  made  from  known  particulars."  The  use  of  rule  and  meas- 
ure is  allowed  the  pupils,  and  great  stress  is  placed  upon  ac- 
curacy. Free-hand  drawing  is  exercised  chiefly  in  copying 
classic  ornaments  from  the  flat  or  from  relief  models.     In 
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higher  division  of  the  elementary  school  classic  heads,  some- 
times even  statues  and  living  figures,  are  introduced.  There 
are  occasional  exercises  in  original  designs,  but  these  follow 
some  principle,  and  are  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  un- 
graceful outlines  and  bizarre  arrangements.  The  instruction 
is  accompanied  by  talks  about  works  of  art  familiar  to  the 
children,  the  history  of  art,  and  the  glory  of  French  art. 

The  geometric  drawing  finds  its  practical  complement  in 
the  manual  work  or  shop  work  for  boys,  and  for  girls  in  the 
making  of  patterns  and  ornamental  designs. 

The  particulars  here  considered,  without  exhausting  the 
program  of  the  French  primary  school,  show  the  method  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  applied.  As  in  all  systematic  work, 
something  of  the  result  is  imaged  in  the  process.  This  ap- 
peared particularly  in  the  exhibits  of  the  higher  primary 
schools.  These  schools  do  not,  like  our  high  schools,  enter 
upon  a  new  order  of  instruction;  they  simply  extend  the 
lower-grade  program.  Here  were  seen  at  their  highest  the 
qualities  which  the  training  develops.  Accuracy,  skill  in 
classification,  pleasing  sentiment,  artistic  taste,  and  industrial 
aptitude.  It  is  education  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  posi- 
tive philosophy,  and  conducted  by  methods  which  are  traced 
thru  various  modifying  influences  back  to  Locke.  Over 
against  this  primary  system  stands  the  culture  system  main- 
tained under  the  name  of  secondary  and  bearing  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance. 

The  detailed  examination  of  this  system  threw  into  strong 
relief  certain  great  features  of  the  corresponding  work  in 
England  and  the  United  States  which  was  represented  by 
types  and  examples.  The  English  system  offered  the  most 
marked  contrasts  to  that  of  France.  For  centralization  and 
uniformity  it  has  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy  and  indi- 
viduality. The  English  elementary  school  does  not,  like  the 
French,  embody  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  education, 
philosophic  in  its  principles  and  systematic  in  its  processes. 
Sometimes  by  an  instinctive  impulse  it  develops  an  ideal  ex- 
cellence, too  often  it  bears  a  mere  mechanical  resemblance 
to  an   educative  process.     The   English   schools,   however, 
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have  one  common  characteristic  which  was  stamped  upon  all 
the  exercise  books,  good  and  bad,  exposed  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  jury.  The  stress  in  EngHsh  training  falls  upon 
the  will. 

In  looking  over  the  French  cahiers  one  was  struck  with  the 
effort  of  the  child  to  reproduce  accurately  and  systematically 
something  that  he  had  received  from  his  teacher.  From  the 
English  books,  on  the  contrary,  one  felt  the  effort  of  the  pupil 
to  attain  an  end.  Sometimes  it  was  a  blind  effort,  sometimes 
it  was  evident  that  the  unity  of  the  process  had  been  grasped 
from  the  first,  and  each  step  taken  with  the  consciousness  of 
relation  to  what  had  gone  before.  In  the  arithmetic  exer- 
cises the  English  pupil  usually  spends  no  time  in  writing  out 
the  problem,  none  in  describing  the  process,  none  in  putting 
the  analysis  into  words,  but  often  it  was  plain  from  the  work 
that  the  analysis  was  clearly  in  mind,  and  that  the  numerical 
symbols  and  the  process  had  become  in  themselves  an  ade- 
quate language.  When  work  is  done  in  this  way  it  shows 
not  only  an  effort  of  will,  but  a  power  of  abstraction  which 
is  one  of  the  best  results  of  mental  training. 

The  literary  culture  of  the  English  elementary  school 
seemed  far  below  that  of  the  French,  but  the  few  Hterary 
exercises  showed  the  same  self-dependence  that  was  notice- 
able in  other  branches.  No  French  child  would  ever  give 
utterance  to  such  crude  comments  on  a  French  classic  as  I 
read  on  Tennyson  in  an  English  exercise,  but  they  were  the 
genuine  expression  of  immature  minds.  There  was  little,  in 
all  the  exercises  presented,  to  indicate  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, but  where  the  average  class  work  was  high  one  natu- 
rally inferred  a  good  method.  The  work  from  the  Scotch 
schools  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  uniform  than  that  from 
the  English,  but  it  was  not  the  French  uniformity.  The  force 
of  the  individual  was  always  in  it.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
English  child  seemed  perhaps  deficient  in  observation  and  in 
imagination,  sturdy  determination  was  stamped  upon  his 
crudest  efforts. 

,  The  school  work  by  which  we  were  represented  at  Paris 
was  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the  two  rival  systems.     It  lacked 
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the  methodical  uniformity  of  the  French  work,  and  it  had  not 
the  sign  of  stress  on  the  will  which  marked  the  English.  Two 
very  novel  features  were,  however,  impressed  upon  our  work 
that  were  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  excited  the  liveliest 
interest.  It  revealed  a  principle  of  its  own  which  may  be 
called  the  principle  of  free  activity.  From  the  work  of  the 
lower  grades  it  really  appeared  that  this  most  capricious  ele- 
ment of  human  nature  had  been  made  to  bear  a  part  in  formal 
training.  It  was  shown  particularly  in  the  elementary  stage 
of  the  drawing  where  children  were  encouraged  to  express 
themselves  pictorially.  As  drawing,  the  result  was  often  gro- 
tesque, its  value  depended  upon  the  use  the  teacher  was  able 
to  make  of  it.  Sometimes  the  subsequent  training  seemed 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  inward  idea  with  which  it  started ; 
more  often  it  passed  without  effect  into  formal  procedure.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  trace  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  in  other  exercises  of  the  lower  grades,  and  it  appar- 
ently failed  in  the  higher  grades. 

Our  work  showed  also  a  method  which,  as  carried  out  in 
many  exercises,  seemed  opposed  to  the  principle  of  freedom. 
It  may  be  called  the  method  of  artificial  relations  or  associa- 
tion of  things  on  superficial  grounds.  There  were  indeed 
some  admirable  examples  of  correlations  which  harmonized 
with  the  idea  of  freedom  because  they  drew  the  child's  at- 
tention to  objects  interesting  in  themselves  and  adapted  to 
his  powers.  Hence  his  thought  and  expression  could  be  de- 
veloped spontaneously  around  them.  In  particular  the  cor- 
relations of  nature  work,  drawing,  and  language  had  this 
character,  while  the  exercises  in  combining  number  work 
with  drawing  and  language  made  exactly  the  opposite  im- 
pression; they  seemed  stiff  and  unnatural,  and,  without  any 
compensating  advantage  in  drawing  or  in  language,  they  de- 
tained the  child  too  long  on  simple  relations  of  quantity  which 
average  children  can  quickly  master. 

The  work  exhibited  by  our  intermediate  or  grammar 
grades  implied  here  and  there  an  attempted  extension  of  the 
principle  of  freedom.  It  appeared  in  literary  exercises,  in 
which  pupils  sought  to  express  their  own  ideas  upon  literary 
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masterpieces  and  in  history  exercises  where  it  seemed  to 
have  been  assumed  that  immature  minds  are  even  capable  of 
philosophic  reflections.  It  is  certainly  a  question  whether 
the  platitudes  or  vague  generalizations  that  result  from  such 
attempts  are  not  in  themselves  fatal  to  those  high  enthusi- 
asms which  may  be  enkindled  in  children  by  the  finest  lit- 
erature and  by  the  spectacle  of  heroic  actions,  long  before  they 
are  capable  of  any  sustained  reflection  upon  either.  In  fact, 
these  exalted  emotions  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the 
taste  or  the  judgment  which  makes  the  reflection  worth  while. 
Efforts  of  this  kind,  with  an  exaggerated  passion  for  illus- 
tration, made  our  work  at  this  stage  seem  feeble  and  diffuse 
as  compared  with  foreign  work  of  the  same  grade.  The  in- 
feriority was  not  marked,  but  it  was  recognized.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  best  side 
of  the  work  could  not  be  presented.  It  comes  out  in  viva 
voce  recitations,  whose  influence  at  this  stage  of  education 
reaches  far  beyond  that  of  any  written  exercise  and  manifests 
itself  in  powers  that  are  perhaps  never  traced  to  their  true 
source. 

The  exhibit  of  our  school  work  at  Paris  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  viewing  dispassionately  its  most  recent  devel- 
opments. They  had  the  magnetic  charm  of  novelty,  but  they 
provoked  criticism.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  must  be  seriously  examined  as  regards  both 
the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the  rational  restriction 
of  their  methods. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 
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Professor  Hinsdale  was  born  of  good  old  Connecticut  an- 
cestry in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  He  was  inured  in- 
his  boyhood  to  hard  labor  on  the  farm.  From  the  common 
school  he  made  his  way  to  the  Eclectic  Institute,  afterwards 
known  as  Hiram  College.  Here  not  long  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  associated  as  professor  with  Garfield,  who  was 
some  yea.rs  president  of  the  college.  From  that  time  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Garfield,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  presidency  of  the  college.  After  twelve 
years  of  efficient  service  in  that  office  he  accepted  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  his 
incumbency  of  these  important  posts  his  discussions  of  edu- 
cational subjects  attracted  attention  thruout  Ohio  and  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  State. 

In  1888  he  succeeded  Professor  Payne,  now  president  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  held  that  position  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
November  29,  1900.  He  brought  to  his  new  duties  the 
fruits  of  large  experience  and  of  wide  study  of  educational 
problems,  and  a  deep  personal  interest  in  students  who  pro- 
posed to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  Combined  with  his 
interest  in  education  he  had  always  cherished  an  almost  equal 
interest  in  history,  especially  in  American  history.  This  fact 
was  influential  in  shaping  his  instruction  in  education.  While 
he  was  familiar  with  the  leading  philosophical  theories  which 
are  presented  by  prominent  teachers  of  education,  and  gave 
them  what  he  deemed  due  consideration,  his  mind  naturally 
dwelt  much  on  the  history  of  educational  movement  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  on  the  development  of  various  ex- 
periments and  systems,  and  with  his  calm  and  wise  judgment 
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reached  sane  conclusions  by  criticism  and  induction.  He 
was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  judicial  cast  of  mind  for  making^ 
this  kind  of  study  profitable.  He  was  eminently  free  from 
any  tendency  to  adopt  what  are  called  educational  "  fads." 
Every  theory  and  every  suggestion  were  brought  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  classes  to  the  test  of  sound  common  sense,  with 
which  he  was  most  richly  endowed. 

His  mind  was  so  logical  and  well  balanced,  and  his  ample 
learning  was  always  so  readily  at  his  command,  that,  tho  not 
gifted  with  the  graces  of  oratory,  he  was  very  strong  in  public 
debate.  Whether  in  faculty  meetings  or  in  public  educa- 
tional gatherings,  his  power  of  summing  up  and  then  of  sus- 
taining or  of  opposing  with  destructive  power  the  arguments 
which  had  been  presented  on  either  side  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  have  heard  his  forcible  speech  on  such 
occasions.  He  would  have  been  a  vigorous  advocate  at  the 
bar  or  debater  in  parliamentary  bodies. 

He  was  a  most  faithful  college  officer.  Crowded  as  he 
always  was  with  his  own  work,  he  discharged  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity  all  the  duties  assigned  him  on  committees,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  consideration  of  all  propositions 
brought  before  the  faculty  or  the  university  senate  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

He  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.  The  production  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  meritorious  volumes  in  history.  Biblical 
study,  biography,  and  education,  in  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  of  elaborate 
reports  to  State  and  national  educational  associations,  and  of 
public  addresses  on  many  subjects,  while  he  was  discharging^ 
the  duties  of  an  exacting  profession,  bears  witness  to  his  ex- 
traordinary power  of  fruitful  activity.  Endowed  with  a  most 
robust  constitution,  he  did  not  realize  that  in  his  passion  for 
work  he  could  overtax  it.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  did 
at  last  make  too  heavy  a  draught  on  his  strength.  But  life 
without  power  to  work  had  no  charms  for  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  and  religious  character. 
He  was  a  most  genial  and  helpful  colleague.  With  all  the 
pressure  to  which  he  subjected  himself  in  carrying  on  his  own 
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work,  he  was  ever  ready  to  pause  and  help  with  his  fruitful 
suggestions  his  younger  colleagues  or  any  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  expressed  himself  with  a  frankness  which  to  some  might 
occasionally  seem  Hke  bluntness.  But  this  was  because  he 
was  absolutely  honest.  He  was  generous  in  his  judgments  of 
others,  but  independent  and  fearless  in  forming  and  express- 
ing his  opinions  of  measures,  whether  educational,  political, 
or  religious.  There  was  a  noble  manliness  in  him,  an  upright 
and  downright  integrity  of  make,  an  inspiring  devotion  tq 
whatever  is  uplifting  for  men,  which  commanded  universal 
respect  and  esteem,  and  which  will  make  his  memory  ever 
dear  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

James  B.  Angell 

University  of  Michigan 

DR.    HINSDALE   AT   HIRAM  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Hinsdale's  connection  with  Hiram  College  covers  the 
period  from  1869  to  1882.  For  one  year  he  was  professor 
of  history,  literature,  and  political  science.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  he  was  president  of  the  college  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  and  Biblical  lit- 
erature. He  came  to  his  place  when  the  young  college,  with 
small  means  and  few  instructors,  was  striving  hard  to  do  the 
work  which  its  new  dignity  imposed  upon  it.  Both  physi- 
cally and  intellectually  he  was  a  strong  man,  yet  the  burdens 
of  administration  and  instruction  which  he  took  upon  him- 
self were  heavy  even  for  his  broad  shoulders. 

The  character  and  the  astonishing  amount  of  work  which 
he  did  during  these  years  testify  to  his  ability  and  his  un- 
flagging industry.  He  usually  preached  on  Sunday.  He 
gave  frequent  lectures  to  the  students  of  which  some  related 
to  the  student's  habits  of  study,  his  conduct,  or  his  reading, 
while  others  were  of  a  historical  or  general  character. 
Teachers'  associations  often  made  calls  upon  him,  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  respond.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  Christian  standard  and  the  Christian 
quarterly.  Besides  he  found  time  to  prepare  many  excellent 
formal  addresses,  some  of  which  he  collected  and  published 
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in  1884  in  a  volume  called  Schools  and  studies.  This  volume 
he  dedicated  "  to  the  students  of  Hiram  College  as  a  token 
of  remembrance  and  an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness," 
quoting  Bishop  Sanderson's  saying:  "  I  have  learned  much 
from  my  masters,  more  from  my  equals,  but  most  of  all  from 
my  disciples."  Five  other  volumes  were  published  during 
this  period,  not  to  speak  of  two  volumes  of  President  Gar- 
field's speeches  which  he  so  ably  edited. 

Yet  his  really  great  work  at  Hiram  was  done  in  the  class- 
room.    He  taught  every  subject  in  a  strong  and  masterful 
way.     He  impressed  his  own  character  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  individual  student  and  the  school.     An  untiring  worker 
himself,  he  exacted  earnest,  hard  work  of  his  pupils.     Him- 
self a  profound  thinker,  he  made  his  students  think  as  well. 
He  set  the  standard  of  scholarship  high  and  brought  the  stu- 
dents up  to  it.     The  period  of  his  presidency  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege is  characterized  by  the  heavy  and  thoro  work  done  by 
the  students.     "  This  can  be  learned;  it  must  be  "  he  some- 
times said,  but  this  much  was  seldom  necessary,  for  students 
who  were  inclined  to  shirk  knew  better  than  to  seek  a  haven 
of  rest  in  his  classes.     History  and  political  science  seemed 
then  to  be  his  favorite  fields  of  work,  and  he  taught  those 
subjects  with  rare  ability.     Yet  his  wide  reading  and  his  keen 
critical  faculty  made  him  an  ideal  instructor  in  literature.     I 
venture  to  say  that  no  student  having  literary  tastes,  who 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  member  of  his  classes  in  Kame's 
Elements  of  criticism  or  Whateley's  Rhetoric  will  ever  forget 
those  delightful  hours  or  cease  to  be  thankful  for  them.     In 
mental  and  moral  science  he  seemed  equally  strong  and  help- 
ful.    He  had  himself  acquired  a  high  degree  of  mental  dis- 
cipline.    Few  scholars  have  had  their  faculties  under  such 
complete  control.     He  had  "  risen  to  the  kingship  of  his 
nature  "  and  he  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  conquest. 
With  him  mental  discipline  was  the  great  end  of  college  work, 
and  he  sought  to  make  the  development  of  the  subject  in 
hand  a  means  to  the  development  of  the  student. 

He  delighted  to  engage  in  discussions  with  his  classes,  and 
he  was  skillful  in  so  directing  them  as  to  stimulate  thought 
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and  to  lead  to  broader  and  dearer  views.  Not  infrequently 
when  the  members  of  the  class  had  expressed  conflicting 
opinions  and  were  looking  for  a  final  decision  from  him,  he 
would  pass  without  a  remark  to  the  next  topic  in  the  lesson, 
knowing  that  the  interest  of  his  students  having  been  aroused, 
they  would  yet  wrestle  with  the  question  for  a  time  much 
to  their  own  profit.  He  seemed  always  ready  to  supplement 
and  extend  the  treatment  given  by  the  text  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  grasp  of  the  class  per- 
mitted it.  No  one  knew  better  than  he,  however,  that 
while  a  teacher  cannot  be  too  full  of  his  subject  he  may 
yet  easily  err  by  pouring  out  more  than  his  students 
are  able  to  absorb  and  assimilate.  As  he  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  *'  a  wide  open  hose-pipe  is  not  the  best  thing 
with  which  to  fill  a  teaspoon."  While  his  fund  of  in- 
formation and  thought  was  large,  he  kept  well  within  the 
limit  in  presenting  it  to  his  classes.  He  seldom  praised, — 
perhaps  too  seldom, — but  students  came  to  value  very  highly 
a  word  of  commendation  from  him,  knowing  that  it  meant 
much  and  that  there  was  no  tinge  of  flattery  in  it.  He  was 
thoroly  honest  and  sincere  in  word  and  act  and  he  sought  to 
beget  those  sterling  qualities  in  his  students.  At  Hiram,  on 
last  commencement  day,  he  said:  ""  The  best  thing  that  Gar- 
field ever  did  for  Hiram  students  was  to  teach  them  to  put 
away  cant  and  other  forms  of  insincerity,  to  cultivate  truth 
and  reality,  to  be  themselves,  to  be  strong,  and  to  quit  them 
like  men."  The  same  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
Hinsdale,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  added,  ''  It 
was  a  great  lesson;  it  still  lives  in  Hiram  College.  If  I  did 
not  believe  that  such  is  the  case  the  college  could  not  inter- 
est me  save  as  a  reminiscence." 

He  was  seldom  familiar  or  talkative  with  students;  perhaps 
he  was  less  so  in  those  early  years  than  of  late.  He  an- 
swered questions  with  decision  and  in  few  words.  He  spoke 
bluntly  what  he  thought;  possibly  sometimes  with  more  of 
strength  than  grace.  New  students  often  thought  him  cold 
and  grufif,  yet  no  one  could  be  near  him  long  who  did  not 
learn  that  he  had  a  most  tender  heart  and  could  be  a  very 
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helpful  friend.  The  farther  students  advanced  in  their  stud- 
ies the  more  they  admired  and  put  faith  in  President  Hins- 
dale. The  alumni  who  received  their  diplomas  at  his  hands 
and  who  on  commencement  day  heard  the  parting  benedic- 
tion as  the  words  fell  in  faltering  accents  from  his  lips,  will 
ever  hold  his  memory  very  dear.  They  will  ever  be  thank- 
ful that,  for  a  brief  time,  their  lives  touched  ^his  and  were  en- 
riched with  that  power  which  comes  from  close  contact  with 
a  strong  and  helpful  soul. 

George  H.  Colton 

Hiram  College, 

Hiram,  Ohio 

DR.  HINSDALE    AS   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS  AT 
CLEVELAND 

Dr.  Hinsdale  came  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  schools  in  1882.  He  followed  Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 
who  had  given  the  schools  a  national  reputation.  And  soon 
after  Dr.  Hinsdale  entered  upon  his  duties  his  discerning 
mind  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear 
down.  He  had  little  or  no  experience  as  an  educator  in  ele- 
mentary work,  having  previously  been  president  of  Hiram 
College.  But  he  was  a  devoted  son  of  Ohio,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  the  youth  of  Ohio;  and  he  was  equally  interested 
in  the  children  of  foreigners,  because  they  were  destined  to 
affect  the  future  of  his  native  State.  Tho  inexperienced  in 
elementary  schools,  he  had  long  been  a  close  student  of  mind 
and  an  ardent  student  of  history.  This  early  led  him  to  em- 
brace the  ample  opportunity  afforded  him  to  study  the  proc- 
ess of  mind  development  in  the  pupils  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades. 

■  Dr.  Hinsdale's  standard  of  education  was  the  growth  of 
mental  power  and  not  merely  the  accumulation  of  facts,  but 
how  high  a  value  he  set  on  the  accumulation  of  facts  is 
shown  by  his  own  well-stored  mind.  He  was  not  a  devotee 
of  method,  but  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  any  departure  from 
the  logical  statement  of  truth  and  keenly  alive  to  its  clear 
and  forcible  presentation.     He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  edu- 
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cational  value  of  the  best  literature,  and  he  issued  from  his 
office  for  study  by  the  pupils  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  copies  of  extracts  from  standard  authors. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  plan  of  supplementary  read- 
ing in  Cleveland  which  has  been  so  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  these  later  years. 

The  study  of  educational  questions  was  not  then  as  gen^ 
eral  as  now  among  teachers.  To  incite  such  study  Dr.  Hins- 
dale would  sometimes  assign  to  teachers  topics  from  the  ad- 
dress of  some  prominent  educator,  and  at  a  future  meeting 
these  topics  were  discussed.  He  believed  that  every  teacher 
should  have  an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation,  and  many 
Cleveland  teachers  were  influenced  to  study  the  languages, 
music,  or  art.  Thus  he  raised  the  standard  of  culture  in 
the  Cleveland  corps.  His  addresses  at  general  teachers' 
meetings  were  scholarly  and  inspiring. 

No  system  of  schools  under  Dr.  Hinsdale's  leadership 
could  relapse  into  slavish  method  or  degenerate  into  a  sloth- 
ful state.  The  vigor  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of  his  purpose, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  character  influenced  all  teachers  and 
pupils  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

Ellen  G.  Reveley 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

DR.  HINSDALE  IN    THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL   AS- 
SOCIATION ^ 

The  death  of  B.  A.  Hinsdale  removes  from  among  us  an- 
other active,  brilliant,  and  painstaking  man.  In  the  list  of 
names  of  great  schoolmasters  ultimately  that  of  Dr.  Hinsdale 
must  be  included.  His  career  in  the  educational  field  differs 
from  that  of  any  other  I  know.  When  he  was  president  of 
Hiram  College,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the  chief  claim 
of  his  friends,  if  not  of  himself,  was  that  he  was  graduated  uil- 
der  President  Garfield's  administration.  About  that  time,  and 
during  those  days,  Dr.  Hinsdale's  pen  was  fierce  and  positive 
in  denunciation  of  the  common  scho61s  of  the  country  as 

'  Mr.  Gove  furnished  this  article  simultaneously  to  the  Colorado  School  J ournUl 
i  and  to  the  Educational  Review.  ,   :; 
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then  conducted.  The  positive  characteristics  of  the  man 
were  used,  if  not  with  venom,  surely  with  great  distinctness 
and  almost  bitterness.  His  pamphlets  on  the  subject  printed 
at  that  time  have  been  strange  reading  in  later  days  in  view 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  However,  like  the  great  man 
that  he  was,  open  to  conversion  and  conviction,  his  attitude 
greatly  changed,  and  while  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
not  enthusiastically  supporting  all  modern  school  measures 
and  so-called  reforms,  he  was  well  over  on  the  side  of  Amer- 
ican public-school  education. 

It  was  strange  to  the  fraternity  to  learn  that  he  had  sought 
and  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Cleveland,  to  follow  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  superintendents, 
A.  J.  Rickofif,  and  it  was  with  no  surprise  that  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  ofifice  was  announced  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  Dr.  Hinsdale  undertook  to  do  that  which  many  since 
have  tried,  namely,  to  administer  the  school  affairs  of  a  great 
city  with  the  details  of  which  he  had  never  in  his  life  had 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar. 

After  leaving  Cleveland  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  by  singular 
good  fortune  made  professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  which  chair  he  occupied  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Hinsdale  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
professorship  there  are  evidence  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
vigor;  even  Balzac  himself,  some  months,  could  not  have 
accomplished  more  with  his  pen  than  did  our  lamented 
friend.  And,  too,  his  books  have  been  such  as  we  have  read 
and  read,  both  for  instruction  and  for  entertainment. 

We  shall  miss  Dr.  Hinsdale  from  our  professional  meet- 
ings. He  never  refrained  from  taking  the  floor  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  something  worth  expressing,  and  no  question 
has  ever  arisen  in  debate  in  his  presence,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, in  the  discussion  of  which  Dr.  Hinsdale  has  not  under- 
taken to  participate.  He  never  wore  himself  out  in  these  dis- 
cussions; we  never  tired  of  his  talk,  and  when  he  sat  down, 
every  man  in  the  house  felt  that  something  worth  while  had 
been  added. 

I  last  saw  Dr.  Hinsdale  at  the  Isle  of  Palms  in  Charleston 
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harbor.  Mr.  Coy  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Hinsdale,  and  myself 
spent  two  hours  one  of  those  hot  afternoons  wondering  why 
we  had  attempted  to  summer  in  Charleston,  and  discussing 
the  general  educational  situation  of  the  country.  I  can  never 
forget  the  wise  and  comprehensive  statements  of  Dr.  Hins- 
dale during  that  afternoon.  I  learned  him  as  I  had  fiever 
known  him  before.  It  is  good  now  to  remember  him  in  that 
place,  at  that  time,  as  the  last  meeting  on  earth. 

Aaron  Gove 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Denver,  Col. 


DR.    HINSDALE'S   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 

By  his  written  works  Dr.  Hinsdale  erected  an  enduring 
monument  to  himself,  and  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  America.  In  addition  to  a  collection 
of  essays,  the  more  important  of  these  works  are.  How  to  study 
and  teach  history,'^  Teaching  the  language  arts^  Horace  Mann 
and  the  common  school  revival  in  the  United  States,^  and  The 
art  of  study ."^  These  books  are  so  full  of  erudition,  of  clear 
exposition  of  principles,  and  of  careful  criticism  of  past  and 
present  methods  of  teaching,  that  an  adequate  conception  of 
their  contents  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  description. 

Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  says:^  ''  The  most  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  historical  study  and  teaching  is  the  ihvaluable  treatise 
by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Hozv  to  study  and  teach  history." 
Those  teachers  who  have  studied  this  book  and  applied  its 
author's  theories  to  their  work  will  not  regard  Professor 
Hart's  eulogium  as  in  any  way  exaggerated.  One  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  I  have  known  told  me  recently  that  he  had 
derived  more  benefit  in  his  work  from  this  book  than  from  any 
other  book  on  education  he  had  ever  read.  The  aim  of  the 
book,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  is  not  to  tell  the  teacher 
just  what  he  shall  teach  or  just  how  he  shall  teach  it,  but  to 

^  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  '  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1896. 

•Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898.  *  American  Book  Co.,  1900. 

"  Studies  in  Education,  p.  118.        •       . 
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state  the  uses  of  history,  to  define  in  a  general  way  its  field,  to 
present  and  illustrate  criteria  for  the  choice  of  facts,  to  empha- 
size the  organization  of  facts  with  reference  to  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  association,  to  indicate  sources  of  information,  to  de- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and,  finally,  to  illus- 
trate causation  and  the  grouping  of  facts  by  drawing  the  out- 
lines of  some  important  chapters  of  American  history. 

In  Teaching  the  language  arts  Professor  Hinsdale  conceives 
of  speech,  reading,  and  composition  as  arts,  and  describes  them 
as  such;  he  assigns  the  chief  place  in  teaching  these  arts  to  the 
study  of  good  models,  to  imitation,  and  to  practice;  and,  lastly, 
he  seeks  the  grounds  for  the  several  teaching  processes  he 
recommends  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  nature.  To 
use  his  own  words,  "  This  is  a  book  of  principles  illustrated  by 
methods,  rather  than  of  methods  illuminated  by  principles." 

In  his  Horace  Mann  and  the  common  school  reznval  in  the 
United  States  Professor  Hinsdale  performed  the  eminent 
service  of  describing  Horace  Mann  "as  an  educator  in  his  his- 
torical position  and  relations."  The  forces  against  which 
Horace  Mann  strove,  the  obstacles  which  he  was  obliged  to 
overcome,  are  not  so  little  known  in  the  present  day  that  con- 
temporary teachers  can  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  great 
Massachusetts  teacher-statesman.  No  one  engaged  in  educa- 
tion can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  without  having  his 
sense  of  duty  exalted  and  his  professional  enthusiasm 
quickened. 

The  Art  of  study  is  Professor  Hinsdale's  most  important 
contribution  to  educational  theory.  There  are  probably  few 
men  who  have  had  large  experience  in  conducting  examinations 
who  have  not  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  pupils  and  few  teachers  know  how  to  study.  It  is  this 
ignorance  that  the  author  set  himself  to  cure.  The  central 
thought  of  the  book  is  that  methods  of  learning  determine  the 
art  of  study  and  the  art  of  teaching.  "  Strictly  speaking,"  he 
says,  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  giving  or  imparting  knowl- 
edge. .  .  All  that  one  can  do  for  another,  as  a  teacher  for  a 
pupil,  is  to  help  him  to  do  this  work.  .  .  The  pupil  is  to  learn, 
the  teacher  is  to  teach  or  help  him  learn;  both  are  active  about 
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the  same  thing,  but  active  in  different  ways."  In  support  of 
this  central  thought,  he  has  searched  in  psychology  for  prin- 
ciples, he  has  ransacked  the  history  of  education  for  examples, 
and  he  has  drawn  upon  a  rich  and  varied  experience  for 
illustrations. 

Indeed,  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  Professor  Hinsdale's 
writings  comes  from  the  fact  that  all  of  his  important  works 
were  written  after  he  had  left  the  activities  of  public-school 
teaching  and  supervision  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  professor- 
ship of  education  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  repre- 
sent the  garnered  results  of  experience  founded  on  philosophic 
principles,  tested  by  careful  experiment,  and  elaborated  by 
reflection. 

Perhaps  the  most  dominant  note  of  his  mind  was  sanity — 
saving  common  sense.  He  was  not  a  discoverer,  he  was  not 
an  inventor,  he  was  not  a  genius — unless,  indeed,  genius  be 
limited  to  taking  pains.  The  service  he  rendered  by  his  writ- 
ings was  the  service  of  the  critic.  From  the  vast  literature  of 
the  subject  he  selected  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  done  in  education.  He  established  this  best  on 
sound  philosophic  principles,  and  enriched  it  by  abundant  con- 
crete illustration.  And  this  he  did  with  great  power  of  rea- 
soning, but  without  a  trace  of  bitterness  or  uncharitableness. 

As  he  saw  clearly  and  thought  clearly,  so  he  wrote  clearly. 
He  had  great  gifts  of  exposition  and  illustration.  No  intelli- 
gent person  need  read  one  of  his  sentences  a  second  time  in 
order  to  gather  its  meaning.  His  style  was  eminently  suitable 
to  his  matter. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  predict  that  any  of  his  books  is  des- 
tined for  the  high  place  of  an  educational  classic.  And  yet  his 
contemporaries  who  have  profited  by  studying  them  may  be 
excused  for  hoping  that  his  Horace  Mann  may  yet  take  its 
place  beside  Quick's  Educational  reformers  and  the  Hozu  to 
study  and  teach  history  beside  the  Didactica  magna. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York  'i 
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DR.   HINSDALE'S   INFLUENCE   IN   AMERICAN   EDUCATION 

Dr.  Hinsdale  came  into  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  after 
he  had  made  a  good  record  as  college  professor.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  brought  with  him  a  spirit  of  critical  inquiry  into 
the  work  of  the  elementary  public  schools.  He  wished  to  know 
the  reasons  that  had  prevailed  in  adopting  the  lines  of  work 
which  he  found  to  be  followed  with  much  uniformity  thruout 
the  various  States.  He  began  to  show  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries by  pointed  articles  in  educational  periodicals.  He  made 
himself  the  master  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  put  in 
his  word  of  criticism  and  his  plea  for  modification  here  and 
there. 

In  this  way  his  writings  from  the  beginning  were  very  valu- 
able as  exciting  a  profounder  habit  of  thinking  with  regard  to 
educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  common  schools.  While 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  his 
criticisms  were  written  mostly  for  periodicals.  In  1888  he 
became  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  from  that  time  on  his  writings  aj>- 
peared  chiefly  in  book  form.  His  treatises  on  studies  and 
discipline  in  secondary  and  higher  education,  including  such 
topics  as  the  method  of  studying  history,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing language,  the  art  of  study,  Horace  Mann,  were  books. 
Shorter  articles  from  him  appeared  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  included  among  others  his  observa- 
tions on  education  in  Italy,  the  educational  history  of  the  old 
Northwest,  and  the  educational  provisions  in  State  constitu- 
tions. Every  year  during  his  useful  life  he  produced  a  harvest 
of  research  in  these  lines.  I  append  a  bibliography  which 
doubtless  needs  much  for  its  completion,  but  is  as  full  as  I  can 
make  it  with  the  resources  at  my  command. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  impressed  persons  meeting  him  as  a  man  of 
unusual  character  and  ability  and  as  possessing  high  ideals  of 
educational  scholarship.  He  commenced  writing  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  theory  of  education,  and  then  confined  him- 
self more  especially  to  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 
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His  contributions  on  this  subject  are  of  permanent  value,  and 
future  investigators  will  gladly  use  his  labors.  Professor 
Hinsdale  was  one  of  those  systematic  students  who  grow 
rapidly  in  proficiency  in  their  specialty  as  time  goes  on,  and  his 
later  and  latest  writings  may  be  justly  considered  his  best.  He 
fell  in  what  should  have  been  the  middle  period  of  his  useful- 
ness, and  the  cause  of  education  in  America  suffers  great  loss 
in  his  death.  The  consolation  left  for  his  colaborers  is  that  he 
worked  so  earnestly  and  completed  so  much. 

W.  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Les  etudes  classiques  et   la  democratie — By  Alfred  Fouill^e.     Paris :  A, 

Colin  et  Cie.,  1898.     viii-}-250  p.     3f .  50  c. 
Psychologic   du   peuple  fran^ais — By   Alfred   Fouill^e.     Paris  :    Alcan   et 

Cie.,  1898.     iv-f 398  p.     3f.  50  c. 
La  France  au  point  de   vue  moral — By  Alfred  Fouillee.     Paris  :  Alcan  et 

Cie.,  1900.     vi-[-4i6  p.     5f. 

These  three  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth  one,  Le  progres 
social  et  politique  en  France,  is  soon  to  be  added,  all  show  in 
Professor  Fouillee  preoccupations  somewhat  different  from 
those  which  had  formerly  absorbed  his  mind.  Hitherto  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  purely  speculative  studies,  now  he 
ventures  upon  the  field  of  practical  problems,  and  undertakes 
the  study  of  social  conditions  and  social  remedies. 

As  one  of  the  most  brilliant  graduates  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Superieure,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  not  remain 
silent  when  the  whole  system  of  secondary  studies  in  France 
was  put  upon  its  trial  before  a  large  and  influential  parlia- 
mentary committee.  Les  etudes  classiques  et  la  democratie  may 
be  considered  Professor  Fouillee's  ''  deposition  "  before  the 
committee  so  brilliantly  presided  over  by  M.  Ribot.  In  this 
book  the  keynote  of  all  the  other  utterances  of  the  author  is 
sounded.  Professor  Fouillee  is  no  grumbler  against  democ- 
racy; quite  the  reverse,  he  welcomes  it;  but  he  realizes  its 
dangers,  and  considers  them  the  greater,  that  by  the  very 
nature  of  democracy  the  remedy  for  its  ailments  can  be  apn 
plied  by  no  one  but  the  patient  himself.  Self-control,  self- 
restraint,  is  therefore  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  be  taught  in 
every  part  of  the  social  and  political  organism. 

In  Les  etudes  classiques  et  la  democratie  the  danger  he  wants 
averted  is  too  great  a  predominance  of  utilitarian  over  culture 
studies.  But  his  position  is  a  peculiar  one.  While  stand- 
ing up  as  a  defender  of  classical  studies,  because  of  their 
broadening  and  humanizing  influence,  he  is  quite  willing  that 
the  study  of  Greek  should  be  reserved  for  a  very  small  elite. 
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It  looks  almost  as  tho  he  were  not  unwilling  to  let  Greek  go  in 
order  to  have  a  greater  chance  of  saving  Latin.  For  Latin  he 
makes  a  strong  and  special  plea,  showing  the  national  inter- 
est it  possesses  for  a  nation  of  Romance  speech.  This  plea, 
the  most  remarkable  passage,  possibly,  of  the  whole  book, 
is  placed  in  chapter  iii.,  Reformes  necessaires  dans  V enseigne- 
ment  classique:  leiir  appropriation  aux  besoins  modernes.  In 
chapter  v.  he  treats  of  Uenseignement  moderne,  which  he 
wishes  more  practical  and  less  literary.  He  reproaches  it 
with  being  now  simply  a  classical  course,  with  English  and 
German  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  recommend  especially  chapter  iv.,  in  which,  in  order 
to  secure  moral  unity  in  the  nation.  Professor  Fouillee  insists 
upon  having  a  great  amount  of  time  given  in  secondary  edu- 
cation to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

The  second  volume,  Psychologie  du  peuple  frangais,  con- 
sists of  an  introduction  and  four  books,  Les  facteurs  des 
caracteres  natianaux,  in  which  we  start  with  the  theory  of  the 
idees- forces,  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Professor  Fou- 
illee's  books.  Les  races  europeennes  et  leur  part  dans  le 
caractere  frangais,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  how  much 
mixed  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view  the  popula- 
tion of  France  is;  Le  caractere  gaulois,  in  which  the  main 
source  of  population  is  studied,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
original  nature,  and  of  the  influences,  Latin  and  Prankish,  by 
which  it  was  modified;  Le  caractere  frangais,  first  psychologi- 
cally treated,  and  then  studied  in  its  manifestations,  linguistic, 
religious,  philosophical  and  political,  literary  and  artistic;  and 
finally  the  book  which  may  be  considered  the  spring  motive 
of  the  whole  work,  and  the  title  of  which  is  Degenerescence 
on  crisef  Thruout  the  whole  work  what  is  most  visible  is 
the  patriotic  preoccupation.  The  statement,  so  often  heard, 
that  France  is  a  decaying  nation,  that  the  race  that  inhabits 
it  is  hopelessly  weakened,  that  physical  and  moral  stamina 
alike  are  now  unequal  to  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  be- 
tween various  nationalities,  is  what  prompted  Professor  Fou- 
illee to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
French  people,  compared  with  the  conditions  that  prevail 
among  the  nations  which  are  declared  to  hold  now  the  first 
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rank.  Particularly  suggestive  from  this  point  of  view  are  the 
two  fearless  chapters  that  deal  with  depopulation  and  alco- 
holism. The  first  he  finds  due  almost  solely  to  economic 
causes,  which  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  more  scientific 
organization  of  society  must  cause  to  disappear.  He  more- 
over points  out  that  the  disease  is  apparent  in  many  quarters 
— England,  for  instance — where  it  is  not  usually  supposed  to 
be  active.  In  regard  to  alcoholism,  and  its  companion,  de- 
bauchery, he  insists  upon  a  check  being  placed  upon  the  kind 
of  literature,  produced  for  purely  commercial  purposes,  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  nervous  strength,  and  consequently  the 
will  power,  of  the  nation.  But  his  general  attitude  in  the 
concluding  chapter  is  a  hopeful  one,  which  may  be  defined  as 
follows: 

We  live  in  an  age  of  democracy,  and  of  all  European  coun- 
tries France  has  proceeded  farthest  in  a  democratic  direction. 
But  the  true  safeguards  of  democracy  have  not  yet  been  sci- 
entifically discovered  and  described,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  French  people. 
They  are  passing  thru  a  crisis,  not  degenerating.  But  prog- 
ress will  not  be  automatically  accomplished;  it  will  require 
self-restraint  and  will  power  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Will 
these  qualities  appear  in  the  French  people?  This  question 
Professor  Fouillee  leaves  unanswered,  but  the  tone  that  pre- 
vails in  his  last  pages  shows  that  he  is  full  of  hope  for  his 
country. 

A  doubt,  however,  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Is  this 
hopeful  tone  absolutely  sincere?  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
moment  he  took  up  his  pen  the  author  thought  of  the  prac- 
tical efifect,  for  good  or  evil,  his  book  would  have,  and  it 
may  well  be  that,  however  disheartened  on  some  points,  he 
thought  that  a  hopeful  attitude  and  words  of  encouragement 
would  be  forces  acting  in  the  right  direction.  In  other 
words,  Professor  Fouillee's  book  was  intended  to  be  not  so 
much  an  expression  of  thought  as  an  encouragement  to  action, 
and  it  has  the  faults  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  books  written 
with  such  a  purpose. 

In  some  respects  the  third  of  the  volumes  here  under  re- 
view is  a:  tdmbination  of  the  othef  two.     No  chapter,  no 
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sentence  indeed,  is  repeated,  but  the  same  questions  are  pre- 
sented, and  better  co-ordinated.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  work  is  its  fourth  book,  Ueducation  de  la  d^mocratie 
en  France.  The  various  points  raised  are  all  treated  with  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
popular  education  is  performed  in  France.  As  in  Les  etudes 
classiques  et  la  democratie  he  insisted  on  strong  philosophical 
instruction  in  secondary  education,  so  in  La  France  uu  point 
de  vue  moral  he  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  a  broad 
secular  teaching  of  ethics  in  primary  education.  One  ol  the 
dangers  he  wants  to  guard  against  is  national  dissension,  and 
no  force  seems  to  him  to  equal  the  school  and  college  as  a 
power  working  for  national  unity. 

To  the  school  and  college,  therefore,  the  author  strongly 
appeals  for  the  creation  of  a  common  national  ideal,  or  of 
a  national  conception  of  social  justice.  The  press  is  not  for- 
gotten, but  its  misdeeds  are  recorded  with  merciless  indig- 
nation, and  the  recital  is  coupled  with  a  wish  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  newspaper  for  the  consequences  of  its 
utterances  be  strictly  enforced.  Book  III.,  in  appearance  a 
study  of  criminal  statistics,  concludes  with  a  most  practical 
chapter  on  Les  remedes  de  la  criminalite.  The  direction  from 
which  remedies  are  to  be  got  is,  it  seems  to  us,  plainly  and 
wisely  enough  pointed  out  in  the  following  lines,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work: 

All  that  we  see  to-day  in  an  inorganic  and  anarchical  condition — moral 
science  and  sociology,  political  liberty  and  universal  suffrage,  industrial 
production  and  distribution,  associations  of  all  kinds  within  the  pale  of  a 
democracy  in  search  of  its  own  self — all  that  will  finally  receive,  let  us  hope 
so,  the  beginning  of  a  rational  organization.  The  great  protest  of  human 
conscience  will  not  fail  to  rise  up  toward  heaven,  and  to  transform  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Better  for  us,  Frenchmen,  to  prepare  that  future  life,  already 
struggling  for  birth,  than  to  dream  of  the  finishing  and  moribund  century. 

"  Look  forward,  not  backward, 

The  waters  will  carry  you,  ye  ones  of  weak  faith  !  " 

Adolphe  Cohn 

Columbia  University 
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Elements  of  English  grammar — By  George  P.  Brown  and  Charles  De 
Garmo.     Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book  Co.,  iqoo.     255  p.     60  cents. 

The  mother  tongue — By  George  Lyman  Kittredge  and  Sarah  L.Arnold. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1900.     331  p.     60  cents. 

A  modern  English  grammar — By  Hubert  Gray  Buehler.  New  York  : 
Newson  &  Co.,  1900.     vi-f-30O  p.     60  cents. 

The  new  text-book  by  Brown  and  De  Garmo  is  an  attempt 
to  give  life  and  significance  to  the  teaching  of  English  gram- 
mar to  children  by  clearing  away  the  confusion  between  the 
word  and  the  idea.  To  this  end  it  begins  with  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  ideas  involved  in  thought  and  perception.  This 
classification  is  correspondent  to  the  common  grammatical 
parts  of  speech.  Object-ideas,  attribute-ideas  and  their  vari- 
ous types,  connecting-ideas,  copula-ideas  are  illustrated  and 
defined.  Thoughts,  or  judgments,  and  their  elements,  the 
subject  of  thought  and  the  predicate  of  thought,  are  next 
•explained.  The  book  then  proceeds  to  bring  these  concep- 
tions under  the  ordinary  grammatical  nomenclature;  the 
noun,  the  pronoun,  the  adjective,  and  so  on,  are  presented  in 
orthodox  manner.  From  this  point  on  the  book  grows  in- 
creasingly grammatical,  and  decreasingly  psychological;  and 
the  air  seems  clearer. 

Experienced  teachers  who  are  not  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  talking  of  ordinary  matters  in  terms  of  psychology  and 
philosophy  will  hardly  see  in  this  part  of  the  book  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  teaching  English  grammar.  If  it  be 
granted  that  children  of  thirteen  can  assimilate  psychological 
pellets  in  any  form, — which  is  a  generous  concession, — can 
we  expect  them  to  escape  confusion  when  they  read  that  "  a 
subject  of  thought  is  an  object-idea  of  which  something  is 
asserted  "?  Or  to  be  helped  by  a  classification  of  "  attribute- 
ideas  "?  But  the  authors  have  large  hope.  The  second 
chapter  begins,  "You  have  now  learned  that  some  of  our 
ideas  are  the  mental  images  of  sense-objects.  Every  sense- 
object  may  stimulate  the  mind  to  form  an  idea  correspond- 
ing to  it.  These  sense-objects  have  attributes  and  the  mind 
forms  attribute-ideas  corresponding  to  these  sense-attri- 
butes. 

"  You  have  also  learned  that  the  mind  is  furnished  with 
connecting  ideas  that  join  its  object-ideas  and  attribute-ideas 
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together  in  different  ways."  These  are  typical  examples  of 
the  kind  of  material  thru  which  grammar  is  to  be  simplified. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  such  high  matters  could  be  in- 
tended for  children.  But  the  Preface  says:  "  All  other  topics 
(except  mood)  are  easily  within  the  range  of  pupils'  ability  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades."  The  oft-repeated  caution 
to  the  teacher  "  to  avoid  confounding  the  ideas  with  the 
words  which  are  their  signs,"  and  the  assurance  (in  the 
preface)  that  '*  if  the  first  part  is  well  mastered  the  remainder 
of  the  book  will  present  few  difificulties,"  have  a  vein  of  grim 
humor  not  often  found  in  text-books. 

From  a  scholastic  point  of  view  the  book  is  not  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. For  example,  the  generally  discarded  "  potential 
mood  "  and  "  progressive  form  "  of  the  verb  reappear.  The 
agreement  of  verbs  with  their  nouns  in  number  and  person  is 
asserted  without  qualification  or  limitation.  Opportunities 
of  making  clear  certain  well-known  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage by  reference  to  their  historical  sources  are  ignored. 

Book  II.  of  The  mother  tongue  is  an  English  grammar  for 
beginners.  It  is  conservative  in  plan  and  statement,  clear  and 
scholarly.  Its  principles  and  definitions  are  well  stated,  its 
examples  almost  always  well  chosen.  Judicious  explana- 
tions from  the  history  of  the  language  are  frequently  offered 
to  account  for  present  anomalies.  Thus  the  adverb  of  the 
same  form  as  the  adjective  is  explained  by  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  EngHsh  inflections.  But  in  questions 
of  usage  there  is  occasionally  a  dogmatic  tone  that  can  hardly 
be  justified  either  by  the  facts  of  the  language  or  by  the  defi- 
niteness  of  statement  needed  by  beginners.  For  example, 
the  well-established  use  of  the  superlative  degree  of  the  ad- 
jective in  the  comparison  of  two  objects  is  condemned  with- 
out a  hearing. 

The  nomenclature  must  commend  itself  to  all  sensible 
teachers  of  grammar.  So  far  as  is  possible,  the  terminology 
is  made  parallel  with  that  of  the  Latin  and  German  grammars, 
while  the  more  common  variant  terms  are  also  given,  to  save 
from  confusion  the  pupil  who  has  used  other  text-books.     In- 
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stances  are  the  use  of  genitive  for  possessive,  potential  verb- 
phrases,  and  the  like. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  topics  seems  unhappily 
chosen.  The  plan  is  neither  along  the  line  of  the  analysis  of 
the  sentence  into  its  elements,  nor  from  the  words  to  the 
sentence,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  plans  in  a  way  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  demanded  either  by  the  subject  or  by  the 
minds  to  whom  it  is  to  be  made  clear.  It  does,  however, 
secure  necessary  reviews,  by  frequent  recurrence,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  topics  previously  treated. 

Mr.  Buehler's  book  amply  justifies  its  title,  not  by  running 
amuck  and  brandishing  an  educational  theory  or  a  philologi- 
cal system,  but  by  blending  the  modern  conception  of  gram- 
mar with  the  best  modern  ideas  as  to  the  function  and  the 
presentation  of  grammar  to  beginners.  The  book  begins 
with  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  has  some  fluency  in  the 
use  of  English,  some  conception  of  a  sentence,  and  some  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  words  express  ideas.  It  proceeds 
from  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  into  its  simple  elements  with 
their  modifiers,  to  the  treatment  of  words  and  their  relation 
to  the  sentence.  In  this  treatment  it  is  the  logical  relation 
that  is  made  prominent.  The  author  easily  clears  away  the 
confusion  about  the  significance  of  case  and  the  function  of 
inflections  in  general.  Neither  the  logical  framework  nor 
the  inflectional  remnants  of  the  language  are  allowed  to  be- 
come a  stumbling  block.  Any  pupil  of  ordinary  ability  and 
diligence  must  find  the  book  clear  and  orderly. 

English  usage  is  treated,  where  necessary,  with  the  catholic 
attitude  characteristic  of  modem  scholarship.  The  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  literary  and  the  colloquial  uses  of  who 
and  whom  is  a  good  example.  The  analysis  of  the  function 
of  the  article,  of  the  types  of  pronoun,  verb,  and  adverb  are 
especially  satisfactory.  The  treatment  of  preposition  and 
conjunction  makes  easier  the  teaching  of  these  troublesome 
particles.  The  definitions  are  everywhere  sane  and  felici- 
tous. But  not  everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  wise  to  add  the 
infinitive  and  participle  to  the  established  nine  as  new  "  parts 
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of  speech  ";  or  that  the  use  of  the  term  '*  complement  '*  is  a 
gain  over  "  predicate  noun  '*  or  "  predicate  adjective/' 

Examples  of  sentences  are  well  chosen.  The  book  is  full 
of  echoes  of  good  literature,  taken  from  such  books  as  young 
people  can  enjoy,  and  selected  with  such  fitness  to  their 
grammatical  purpose  that  it  does  not  occur  to  the  reader  to 
think  they  are  suffering  violence  in  such  usage.  The  in- 
ductive method,  from  examples  to  principles  and  definitions, 
is  sanely  applied.  The  whole  is  put  in  clear  and  attractive 
form  by  the  publishers.  The  result  is  an  admirable  book. 
It  will  be  better  when  the  author  has  provided  it  with  an 
index. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia   University 
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EDITORIAL 

The  passing  from  the  century  whose  watch- 
Century^*^^"^^  word  has  been  Power  to  the  century  which  is 
as  yet  unrevealed,  has,  naturally  enough, 
called  out  much  of  retrospect  and  interpretation,  and  not  a  little 
prophecy.  As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  this  has  been  shal- 
low in  the  extreme,  but  here  and  there  papers  of  real  power  and 
insight  have  been  published.  So  far  as  American  periodical 
literature  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most  striking  and  suggestive 
reviews  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  appeared  in  the  Outlook 
and  in  the  New  York  Sun.  Teachers  generally  would  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  study  carefully  all  these  papers  and  to 
preserve  them. 

The  Outlook  summary  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  29. 
It  was  a  series  of  unsigned  papers  which,  taken  together,  put 
the  last  century  before  the  reader  in  a  very  clear  light.  Science, 
education,  theology,  ethics,  politics,  sociology,  literature,  art, 
and  music  are  all  summarized  and  their  principles  of  movement 
set  forth.  These  papers  are  remarkable  for  the  unity  which 
pervades  them,  despite  diversity  of  authorship.  They  are  both 
scholarly  and  sane. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  printing,  on  successive  Sundays 
since  December  23,  monographs  by  the  most  distinguished 
specialists  now  living,  on  great  lines  of  achievement  in  the  cen- 
tury. These  articles  are  most  important,  but  strikingly  un- 
equal; and  the  subjects  range  from  evolution  to  ships  of  war. 
Education,  the  most  important  and  epochal  achievement  of 
the  century,  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  topics  to  be  treated. 
This  is  a  rude  reminder  to  over-enthusiastic  students  of  educa- 
tion of  the  disdain  in  which  their  profession  is  still  regarded 
by  men  of  undoubted  intelligence  whose  interests  lie  wholly 
in  other  directions.  Of  the  Sun  articles  which  have  thus  far 
appeared,  those  on  evolution,  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  and 
on  philosophy,  by  Edward  Caird,  are  masterpieces. 
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n  A  n\.      ^^  Last  month  we  referred  briefly  to  the  recom- 

Proposed  Changes  ,^,-^. 

in  the  New  York  mendations  of  the  New  York  city  charter  re- 
City  School  Law  ^jg-^j^  commission  concerning  the  department 
of  pubhc  education.  These  recommendations  are  how  before 
the  legislature,  and  their  importance  is  much  more  than  local. 

In  discussing  the  New  York  city  school  system  the  totally 
changed  state  of  affairs  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  con- 
trasted with  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five  years  ago,  there  has 
been  a  revolution.  A  new  educational  consciousness  has 
grown  up  in  the  great  city.  A  scientifically  ordered  adminis- 
trative system,  however  imperfect  in  details,  has  thoroly  justi- 
fied itself  and  has  brought  new  life  into  the  schools.  The 
sources  of  personal  and  party  patronage  have  been  cut  off  alto- 
gether or  greatly  limited.  Handsome  and  well-equipped  build- 
ings are  displacing  the  unsanitary  fire-traps  of  twenty  years 
ago.  A  new  spirit  pervades  the  teaching  corps.  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell's  insistence  on  high  standards  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  professional  self-respect  of  the  teachers.  Proper 
salaries  have  been  provided,  and  the  money  to  pay  them  is 
assured  by  law.  The  old  animosities,  due  in  part  to  misunder- 
standings and  in  part  to  the  vigor  of  the  fight  for  improve- 
ment, are  rapidly  dying  away,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten.  For 
a  year  past  the  board  of  education  has  been  under  competent 
and  public-spirited  leadership.  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Sterne,  and 
Davis  may,  like  other  human  beings,  make  some  mistakes,  but 
they  are  consciously  working  for  better  schools  and  for  more 
effective  public  service.  Their  policy  is  progressive,  and  the 
community  is  almost  unanimous  in  their  support.  The  high 
schools  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  their  only  oppo- 
nents are  the  doctrinaires  who  humorously  call  themselves 
Jeffersonians,  and  a  few  foolish  politicians  who  mistakenly 
think  that  a  cheap  popularity  is  to  be  had  by  practicing  open 
demagoguery.  All  these  things  are  to  be  weighed,  and 
weighed  carefully,  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  charter  revisers,  a  body  of  exceptionally  able  and 
competent  men. 

Of  the  new  recommendations  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  un- 
hesitatingly that  they  are  sound  and  admirable,  and  carry  to  a 
logical   conclusion   the  principles   which   brought   about   the 
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present  greatly  improved  state  of  affairs  in  New  York. 
Where,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  concessions  have  been  made, 
they  seem  to  us  comparatively  harmless,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  value  of  the  changes  as  a  whole. 

The  chief  administrative  changes  recommended  are  these : 

1.  A  central  board  of  education  of  46  members,  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  five  years,  a  certain  number  going 
out  of  office  each  year,  displaces  the  present  central  board  of 
education  of  19  members,  elected  as  delegates  from  the  several 
borough  school  boards,  whose  members  are  in  turn  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  The  borough  school  boards  and  their  entire 
machinery  are  abolished.  Of  the  new  central  board  22  must 
be  residents  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  14  of  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn,  4  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  4  of  the  borough 
of  Queens,  and  2  of  the  borough  of  Richmond.  The  unwieldy 
size  of  this  board  is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  provision 
that  it  may  devolve  much  of  its  work  upon  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  15.  A  board  of  one-quarter,  or  at  most  one-half,  the 
size,  would,  however,  have  been  far  better,  and  is  what  New 
York  will  eventually  come  to. 

2.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  made  such  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  The  existing  limitations  upon  his  powers 
are  removed,  and  the  borough  superintendents  are  abolished. 
The  board  of  education  is  to  elect  six  associate  superintendents, 
who  with  the  city  superintendent  are  to  constitute  the  board  of 
superintendents.  This  board  is  the  paid,  expert  body  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  work  of  education,  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers,  with  very  large  powers.  The  first  associate  city 
superintendents  must  be  the  four  borough  superintendents 
whose  offices  are  abolished — ;Messrs  Jasper  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  Ward  of  Brooklyn,  Stevens  of  Queens,  and  Yat- 
man  of  Richmond^ — and  two  of  the  present  associate  borough 
superintendents,  whose  offices  are  abolished,  to  be  selected  by 
the  board  of  education. 

3.  On  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  superintendents  the 
board  of  education  shall  appoint  15  district  superintendents, 
who  are  to  be  assigned  by  the  city  superintendent  to  the  actual 
work  of  school  supervision  in  the  local  school-board  districts 
for  which  provision  is  made.     Fourteen  of  the  district  super- 
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intendents  are  to  be  assigned  to  three  local  school-board  dis- 
tricts each,  and  one  to  four  local  school-board  districts;  there 
being  46  of  these  districts  in  all. 

4.  The  board  of  education  shall  divide  the  city  into  46  local 
school-board  districts,  distributed  among  the  several  boroughs 
as  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  distributed.  For 
each  of  these  districts  there  is  constituted  a  local  school  board, 
constituted  as  follows :  Five  residents  of  the  district  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district  falls,  one 
member  of  the  board  of  education  designated  by  the  president 
of  that  board,  and  the  district  superintendent  Avho  is  assigned 
to  duty  in  that  district.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  member  also  of  one  local  school  board,  and 
each  district  superintendent  is  a  member  of  three  (one  is  a 
member  of  four)  local  school  boards. 

These  local  school  boards  would  be  a  distinct  element  of 
danger  and  would  give  ample  ground  for  opposing  the  whole 
plan,  if  they  had  any  power  over  the  teaching  staff,  the  course 
of  study,  or  the  finances.  Any  such  policy  as  this  would  re- 
vive the  evils  of  the  days  of  the  ward  trustees  and  would 
in  terms  continue  the  abuses  of  the  local  committee  system, 
still  existent  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  charter  revisers  have 
expressly  brought  the  local  committee  system  to  an  end,  and 
by  their  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  local  school  boards 
have  made  them  merely  official  school  visitors,  with  certain 
powers  of  recommendation.  These  local  school  boards  are 
thus  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  concession  to  the  senti- 
ment, widely  held  tho  wholly  baseless,  that  some  artificial  de- 
vice is  needed  to  keep  the  schools  "  close  to  the  people." 

The  charter  revision  commission  also  recommend  the  repeal 
of  the  Davis  salary  law,  passed  in  1900,  and  fully  discussed  in 
this  Review  for  June,  1900.  In  making  this  recommendation 
they  have  been  guided  wholly  by  the  theoretical  principle  that 
New  York  city  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the 
persons  in  its  civil  service.  While  arguing  elaborately  for 
this  principle  as  regards  the  department  of  education,  they  have 
in  Section  299  gone  into  the  minutest  detail  regarding  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  police  force.  They  have  also 
passed  over  the  preponderant  practical  considerations  which 
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led  to  the  passage  of  the  Davis  law,  and  which  have  been  still 
further  strengthened  by  its  successful  operation.  To  repeal  it 
is  to  take  a  long  step  backward,  to  force  the  schools  and  the 
teaching  force  into  politics,  to  remove  the  basis  upon  which 
teaching  in  New  York  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  profession, 
and  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  beneficent  principle  of  State 
endowment  for  public  education  by  the  provision  for  a  definite 
and  automatically  increasing  amount  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Instead  of  repealing  the  Davis  law,  the  legislature  should  ex- 
tend its  fundamental  principle  and  provide  an  annual  tax  of 
two  mills  for  building  and  furnishing  schoolhouses  and  for 
purchasing  sites. 


From  the  invaluable  annual  comparative  sum- 
Sutionin^oo'^'  mary  of  legislation  by  States,  issued  by  the 

New  York  State  Library  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Whitten,  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the' following  passage 
relative  to  educational  legislation  in  1900.  We  find  no  refer- 
ence in  the  summary  to  the  epoch-making  Davis  law  relative 
to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York  city,  or  to  the  Mary- 
land statute  in  aid  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  both  being 
held  to  be  matters  of  merely  local  concern. 

In  Maryland  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  education  has 
been  created  in  addition  to  the  State  board  of  education  already  existing. 
The  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
It  is  his  duty  to  diffuse  educational  information,  to  hold  an  annual  institute 
in  each  county,  and  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  county  school 
commissioners,  and  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  State  board  of 
education  he  may  remove  any  county  examiner.  In  this  State  also  the 
power  to  appoint  county  school  commissioners  has  been  transferred  from 
circuit  court  judges  to  the  Governor. 

A  law  of  Ohio  provides  that  any  township  voting  to  abolish  all  sub- 
districts  and  centralize  the  schools  must  furnish  transportation  for  all 
pupils  living  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  milr  from  the  central  building, 
and  Iowa  has  provided  that  in  the  contingent  fund  of  district  schools  five 
dollars  may  be  estimated  for  each  person  of  school  age  for  transporting 
children  to  and  from  school. 

A  law  of  Massachusetts  provides  that  all  school  committees  may  and 
after  July  i,  1902,  shall  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  towns 
with  a  valuation  under  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  may 
unite  for  this  purpose.  In  Ohio  a  law  has  been  passed  to  secure  to  each 
child  the  benefit  of  a  high-school  education  by  providing  that,  in  districts 
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or  townships  in  which  there  is  no  high  school,  the  board  of  education  shall 
pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  attending  the  high  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 
A  codification  of  the  New  Jersey  school  laws,  covering  ninety  pages,  has 
been  adopted.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  school  system  as  set  forth 
in  this  code  are  as  follows :  There  is  a  State  board  of  education  composed  of 
two  persons  from  each  congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  terms  of  five  years.  This  board  has  broad  powers  to  make  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  the  school  laws  into  effect,  and  may  also 
provide  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers'  institutes  and  for  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  teachers.  There  is  also  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  It  is  his  duty  to  instruct  county 
and  district  superintendents  in  their  duties,  and  to  decide,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  State  board  of  education,  all  disputes  arising  under  the 
school  laws.  For  neglect  of  duty  he  may  withhold  the  salary  of  local  super- 
intendents and  teachers  and  may  withhold  school  money  from  any  district 
failing  to  conform  to  the  law.  He  may  also  suspend  members  of  local 
boards  of  education  or  their  appointees,  subject  to  reinstatement  or  re- 
moval by  the  State  board.  The  county  superintendents  are  appointed  by 
the  State  board  for  terms  of  three  years,  subject  to  removal  for  cause,  and 
their  salaries,  from  one  thousand  dollars  to  once  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  are  paid  by  the  State.  Each  township,  city,  and  incorporated 
town  constitutes  a  school  district ;  there  are  locally  elected  or  appointed 
boards  of  education  for  each  district.  For  the  examination  of  teachers 
there  are  State,  county,  and  district  boards  of  examiners.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  forbidden  in  all  cases.  Children  living  remote  from  school- 
house  may  be  given  free  transportation.  The  State  superintendent  is 
required  to  procure  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings,  which 
may  be  lent  to  any  district  desiring  to  erect  a  new  building.  All  plans  of 
school  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  board  for  suggestions  and 
criticism  before  being  accepted  by  the  local  board.  Attendance  at  school 
is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  and 
the  employment  of  children  is  regulated.  The  State  board  has  control  of 
the  State  normal  school,  the  New  Jersey  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the 
manual-training  and  industrial  school  for  colored  youth.  Every  board  of 
education  may  employ  a  medical  inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  at  stated 
times  to  visit  the  schools  and  examine  pupils  referred  to  him  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  his  duty  at  least  once  during  each  year  to  examine  every 
pupil  to  learn  whether  any  physical  defect  exists,  and  to  keep  a  record  from 
year  to  year  of  the  growth  and  development  of  such  pupils.  The  code 
also  provides  for  union  graded  school,  kindergartens,  evening  schools, 
manual  training  school,  teachers'  libraries,  a  teachers'  retirement  fund,  the 
study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  free  text-books. 


In  the  last  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Instructions  Wolfe  of   Kansas   City,    Kan.,    there   is  an 

interesting  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
question.  What  is  vital   instruction?     Mr.   Wolfe  says  with 
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entire  truth  that  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  even  the 
Wst  educational  theory  is  confronted  by  the  tendency  of  all 
instruction  to  become  li^feless  and  formal.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  more  elaborate  the  frame-work  over  which  in- 
struction is  stretched,  the  more  conscious  the  analysis  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  the  more  mechanical  and  stupefying  the  in- 
struction becomes.  This  is  the  limitation  on  Herbart's  or 
Ziller's    or  anyone  else's  ''  formal  steps  "  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Wolfe  argues  that  if  the  pupil  is  really  to  come  into 
possession  of  the  civilization  of  the  race,  he  must  learn  to 
utilize  that  civilization,  and  to  do  this  he  must  follow  the 
methods  used  by  his  ancestors  "  in  conquering  the  fortune  to 
which  he  has  fallen  heir."  The  master-motive  in  this  con- 
quest Mr.  Wolfe  finds  to  be  the  desire  for  human  well-being. 
''  It  is  true,"  continues  Mr.  Wolfe,  "  that  no  individual  learner 
can  repeat  the  experience  of  the  race — in  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  language  and  literature,  in  the  natural  sciences; 
but  he  can  assume  toward  the  subject-matter  of  the  school 
curriculum  an  attitude  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  race 
toward  its  environment,  can  pursue  his  studies  under  a  motive 
identical  with,  or  similar  to,  the  master-motive  that  has  been 
the  guide  and  inspiration  of  the  race.  When  instruction  pro- 
ceeds in  harmony  with  the  race  motive,  it  is  vital ;  otherwise,  it 
is  mechanical  and  formal." 

This  fundamental  principle  Mr.  Wolfe  goes  on  to  apply  to 
practical  matters  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  writes  very 
suggestively  of  its  working  in  the  field  of  the  separate  ele- 
mentary school  subjects.  His  discussion  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  in  full,  but  his  fellow-superintendents  and  students  bf 
education  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  would  do  well  to 
study  it  with  care. 


There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  attend- 
Notes  and  News    ance  of  school  superintendents  and  others  at 

the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  February  26,  27,  and  2%.  The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place,  as  will 
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the  committees  on  the  national  university  project  and  on  the 
bureau  of  education. 

We  observe  that  place  is  given  on  the  program  of  the  meet- 
ing for  the  discussion  of  the  following  proposal : 

Should  the  Department  of  Superintendence  memorialize  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  next  five  years,  to  be  expended  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  simplifying  our  English  spelling,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  commission  to  be  named  by  this  body  ? 

In  our  judgment  the  action  contemplated  by  Mr.  Vaile,  with 
whom  the  matter  originated,  should  not  be  taken.  The  Edu- 
cational Review  believes  in  a  simplified  spelling,  and  has 
adopted  the  twelve  forms  recommended  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1898.  To 
go  farther  at  present  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  unwise,  and  in 
view  of  the  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
simplified  spelling  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  it 
would  be  most  injudicious  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Association 
for  such  a  propaganda.  Simplified  spelling  will  not  come  by 
decree  or  by  resolution  or  by  argument,  but,  like  other  lin- 
guistic changes,  thru  the  slow  process  of  development.  In 
time  the  twelve  forms  now  in  use  in  the  publications  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  become  familiar  and 
usual.     But  time  is  needed,  not  argument. 


Professor  W.  H.  Payne,  president  of  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  accepted  a  call  to  return  to  his  former  post  as  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hinsdale.  Dn  Payne  will  enter  upon  his  new 
duties  at  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 


It  is  so  long  since  any  hysterical  editor  has  come  forward 
with  an  attack  upon  the  management  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  for  "  extravagance "  or  for  being  domi- 
nated by  a  mysterious  and  unnamed  "  ring,"  that  something 
may  surely  be  expected  before  long  from  some  restless  quarter. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  any  seeker  for  a  sensation  is 
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doomed  to  disappointment  in  advance.  The  facts  are  too  well 
known.  The  doors  of  active  membership  in  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  are  freely  open  to  any  reputable  teacher, 
librarian,  author  or  publisher  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  initial 
fee  of  two  dollars,  and  the  annual  membership  fee  of  two 
dollars.  Influence  and,  before  long,  office  are  surely  in  store 
for  those  who  attend  the  meetings  regularly,'  study  the  current 
educational  problems,  and  display  any  unusual  talent  or  ability. 
Nothing  more  open  or  more  democratic  could  well  be  imagined. 
As  has  often  been  pointed  out  before,  the  administration  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  is  dignified  and  ade- 
quately supported,  without  any  suspicion  of  waste  or  extrava- 
gance. The  men  and  women  who  are  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  opinion  and  of  action  in  this  great  representative 
body  are  such  because  they  command  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  their  fellow-teachers  thruout  the  country.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  every  teacher  in  the  United  States,  higher  and  lower 
alike,  might  be  enrolled  upon  the  active  membership  list,  and 
that  not  less  than  one  in  ten  might  be  able  to  attend  each 
annual  meeting. 


On  March  12  President  Alderman  of  Tulane  University  is 
to  be  formally  inaugurated  with  imposing  ceremonies. 


On  account  of  an  unexpectedly  large  demand  for  copies  of 
the  Educational  Review  for  September,  1900,  the  publishers 
will  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  for  that  issue,  if  returned 
in  good  order. 
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NOTES   ON   FOREIGN   SCHOOLS 

During  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  while  spending  a  day  in  the 
Pestalozzi-Froebelhaus  in  Berlin,  the  head  of  that  excellent 
institution,  Frau  Richter,  remarked  to  me,  "  There  is  one 
school  in  Germany  that  I  wish  you  would  visit  before  you  go 
away.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  we  have,  and  it  is 
the  best  school  in  the  country.  The  ordinary  schools  of  Ger- 
many, as  you  know,  train  their  pupils  as  machines.  But  when 
the  boys  leave  this  school,"  she  said,  tapping  her  forehead  sig- 
nificantly with  her  finger,  "  they  think." 

As  a  result  of  this  interesting  suggestion,  a  few  weeks  later 
I  found  myself  in  the  quaint  little  town  of  Ilsenburg,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
almost  immediately  underneath  the  glowering  peak  of  the 
Brocken. 

The  school  to  which  Frau  Richter  referred  was  founded 
some  three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hermann  Lietz.  He  has  given  it 
the  name  of  the  Deutsches  Landerziehungsheim,  meaning  the 
German  country  educational  home.  Since  the  growing  boy 
is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  physical  environment  in  which 
he  is  placed,  it  is  important  to  note  briefly  some  of  those  fea- 
tures that  invest  the  life  in  this  school. 

The  Ilse-Thal  stretches  away  to  the  northeast  from  the  foot 
of  the  Harz  Mountains,  threaded  by  the  small  and  winding 
river.  The  school  is  situated  about  three  kilometers  from  the 
village,  in  the  middle  of  this  valley.  Spreading  out  on  three 
sides  is  the  beautiful,  rolling,  almost  prairie-like  country  of  the 
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Fatherland.  On  the  fourth  side  rise  the  Harz  Mountains,, 
cloud-capped  and  at  times  smothered  in  fog  and  smoke,  which 
they  now  and  again  pour  down  upon  the  valley  below.  They 
seem  to  be  at  once  a  menace  and  a  challenge  to  all  who  look 
upon  them.  Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Lietz  has  leased  about  eighty 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  stands  a  brick  building  erected  many 
years  ago  to  be  used  as  a  powder  mill.  The  low,  rambling 
structure,  but  two  stories  high,  is  built  around  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle;  the  gap  on  the  fourth  is  filled  by  the  barn  and 
stables.  When  Dr.  Lietz  secured  the  property  there  was  not  a 
window  in  the  building.  Its  use  as  a  magazine  had  been  long 
discontinued,  and  for  some  years  it  had  been  left  in  a  neglected 
condition.  It  appeared  to  be  as  unfavorable  a  place  for  the 
housing  of  a  school  as  one  could  imagine.  It  was  surroimded 
by  a  bramble  of  bushes  that  once  had  been  under  cultivation, 
but  from  lack  of  attention  they  had  grown  into  an  almost  im- 
penetrable thicket. 

The  way  to  the  school  from  the  village  lies  along  a  beau- 
tiful country  road,  bordered  on  either  side  by  rows  of  fruit 
trees.  From  this  thorofare  the  buildings  are  approached  thru 
a  lane  edged  by  Lombardy  poplars.  While  there  is  nothing 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  make  it  attractive,  the  life  of  the 
school  renders  every  feature  of  the  place  instinct  with  interest. 
Here  are  to  be  found,  not  buildings,  but  a  man;  not  exhaust- 
ing efforts  at  living,  but  the  simplest  of  life. 

Previous  to  acquiring  the  property  Dr.  Lietz  had  secured 
some  dozen  or  more  boys  for  his  school,  as  a  first  step,  and 
with  these  he  began  to  remodel  and  equip  the  building,  and 
thru  this  labor  to  mold  the  character  of  his  pupils. 

The  details  of  a  day's  work  in  the  school  may  be  pictured 
as  follows:  At  6.45  a.  m. — this  was  in  February,  and  in  the 
spring  it  is  an  hour  later — a  bugle  sounds  as  a  signal  for 
rising.  Immediately  the  boys  draw  forth  their  zinc  bath-tubs 
and,  pouring  in  a  pitcher  of  cold  water,  with  rough  cloths  and 
towels  they  take  their  morning  scrub.  Since  they  complete 
their  toilet  and  appear  in  the  chapel  within  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to 
the   celerity  with  which   the  work   is   done.     At   7   o'clock. 
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assembled  in  the  long,  narrow,  dimly  lighted  chapel,  they  be- 
gin the  simple  morning  service.  A  song  is  sung  as  only  Ger- 
man boys  can  sing,  with  one  of  their  number  at  the  organ;  a 
few  words  of  prayer  by  Dr.  Lietz;  a  short  selection  from 
Scripture;  another  song;  and  then,  greeting  Dr.  Lietz  and 
their  guest  as  they  file  out  of  the  room,  they  proceed  at  once 
to  breakfast.  At  7.15  the  meal  begins.  It  consisted  that 
morning  of  oatmeal,  white  and  black  bread  and  butter,  berries, 
chocolate,  milk,  jam,  and  honey. 

From  7.30  till  8  the  half-hour  is  devoted  to  bed-making 
and  to  cleaning  up  the  rooms.  The  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  narrow  apartments  were  opened  wide  to  the  outside,  and 
the  wintry  wind  from  the  Harz  swept  thru.  The  mattresses 
were  turned  and  beaten  as  one  might  flog  a  felon,  and  then 
returned  to  their  places.  The  counterpane  was  neatly  spread, 
but  the  blanket  was  hung  in  the  sweeping  air  over  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  In  one  instance  a  boy  was  a  little  careless  in  spread- 
ing the  counterpane,  and  Dr.  Lietz  immediately  took  up  the 
work  and  made  the  bed  himself,  giving  a  lesson  without  words 
which  the  boy  seemed  to  understand.  One  scholar  at  that 
time  was  ill  with  rheumatism,  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
school  from  home,  and  his  morning  duties  were  assumed  by  his 
classmates.  In  performing  the  duty  a  little  fellow  picked  up 
from  under  the  mattress  a  piece  of  tinfoil  that  looked  suspi- 
ciously like  the  cover  of  a  package  of  cigarettes.  He  put  it  to 
his  nose,  then  held  it  up  before  Dr.  Lietz,  and  then  tossed  it 
out  the  window,  but  no  comment  was  made. 

Eight  o'clock  marks  the  beginning  of  the  regular  lessons 
of  the  day.  The  periods  are  forty-five  minutes  in  length,  and 
in  the  first  hour  a  class  in  the  political  geography  of  Germany 
traveled  in  imagination  from  place  to  place,  and  told  as  vividly 
as  possible  the  things  which  they  saw  on  their  way.  The  de- 
scription included  the  cost  of  travel,  the  food  they  might 
expect,  the  industries  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  At  the 
close  the  boys  poured  out  into  the  open  air,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  indulged  in  what  is  known  abroad  as  "  the  run,"  that 
is,  a  round  trip,  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  school  grounds,  about  half  a  mile  away 
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At  9  o'clock  the  second  hour  begins,  including  lessons  in 
German,  French,  English,  Latin,  history,  and  mathematics. 
At  9.45  the  boys  go  back  to  the  breakfast  room  and  in  this 
fifteen-minute  period  are  served  with  bread  and  butter  and  tea. 
At  10  o'clock  the  third  hour  is  devoted  to  lessons  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  other  two.  At  10.45  the  boys  again 
go  outdoors,  and  this  time  engage  in  gymnastics,  using  the 
apparatus  that  has  been  constructed  in  the  open  air  in  the 
quadrangle.  At  11  o'clock  another  series  of  lessons,  and  at 
11.45  the  boys  are  given  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
they  take  recreation  in  any  form  they  may  choose..  Begin- 
ning at  12  o'clock  the  fifth  lesson  of  the  morning  closes  the 
formal  literary  work  of  the  day. 

The  dinner  hour  is  at  i  o'clock.  Roast  ribs  of  pork,  cab- 
bage, potatoes  pared  and  boiled,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  meat 
gravy,  chocolate  pudding,  and  fruit  were  served.  The  food 
was  supplied  in  great  abundance,  and  the  evidences  of  appetite 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  were  beyond  question.  While  the 
dessert  was  served  several  of  the  boys  took  turns  in  reading  an 
interesting  story  of  life  in  South  Africa,  apropos  the  Boer  war, 
in  which  there  was  much  interest  at  that  time.  At  1.30  the 
boys  gather  in  the  chapel,  where  they  sing  songs  and  give 
quotations,  declamations,  and  indulge  in  other  exercises  of  a 
more  or  less  literary  character. 

At  2  o'clock  the  pupils  are  ready  for  the  manual  work  of 
the  day.  They  broke  up  into  groups,  and  went  to  the  sloyd 
room,  to  the  room  devoted  to  modeling  in  clay  and  drawing, 
and  to  the  smithy  shop,  which  stands  a  little  distance  away. 
Visiting  these  places  they  were  found  at  work  upon  various 
things  needed  about  the  school.  In  the  smithy  they  were 
working  at  shoe-scrapers  and  iron  door-mats  to  be  placed  out- 
side the  door;  both  of  which  were  greatly  needed.  One  was 
making  an  iron  spike  with  which  he  proposed  to  equip  an 
alpenstock  in  view  of  an  excursion  to  be  taken  in  the  Harz. 
In  the  wood  shop  the  time  was  devoted  to  making  shelves, 
boxes,  cases,  and  wooden  soles  for  the  sandals  that  were  worn 
when  out  of  doors.  In  the  modeling  room  they  were  working 
up  in  clay  the  forms  of  various  things  studied  in  other  sub- 
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jects.  The  manual  work  continued  from  2  till  4,  there  being 
one  change  of  classes  in  the  two  hours. 

At  this  time  the  indoor  work  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
donning  their  football  suits  all  betook  themselves  to  the  open 
grounds  beyond  the  school.  There  were  two  sets  of  football 
teams,  one  including  the  smaller  and  the  other  the  larger 
pupils,  so  that  all  seemed  to  be  engaged.  Of  the  older  team 
Dr.  Lietz  himself  was  a  member.  Soon  after  the  boys  ap- 
peared on  the  field  he  followed  them  on  the  run,  robed  in  a 
short-armed  jersey  and  knickerbockers,  with  low  shoes  and 
no  stockings.  No  one  in  the  institution  ever  seemed  to  think 
of  wearing  a  hat.  Their  game  possessed,  apparently,  all  the 
necessity  for  quickness  of  action,  but  none  of  the  brutality 
that  is  found  in  the  American  game.  There  was  plenty  of 
tackling,  however,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  the  players 
to  use  their  strength.  Dr.  Lietz  had  not  much  of  a  shirt  on 
in  the  beginning  and  within  fifteen  minutes  he  had  none. 
When  the  game  was  over  his  back  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  railroad  map,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  energy  with 
which  he  had  been  tackled  by  the  boys.  Football  occurs  three 
times  a  week,  and  on  the  remaining  days  other  games  or  excur- 
sions are  substituted. 

From  5  o'clock  until  5.45  they  are  again  in  the  house, 
divided  into  groups  which  occupy  the  various  rooms.  The 
time  is  devoted  to  study.  Each  group  is  under  the  care  of 
a  prefect,  but,  unlike  this  functionary  in  English  schools,  the 
boy  has  but  little  of  disciplinary  work  to  do.  He  stands  in 
the  relation  of  helper  to  those  who  need  it.  Engaged  upon 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  everywhere  the  groups  seemed  to 
be  orderly,  attentive,  and  earnest.  At  the  close  of  the  study 
hour  they  are  out  of  doors  again,  and  at  6  o'clock  they  are 
called  back  to  the  dining  room  to  supper.  This  consisted  of 
bread  and  butter,  sausage,  and  berries. 

From  7  o'clock  until  8.30  the  boys  have  a  period  in  which 
they  are  practically  free.  They  assemble  in  the  various  rooms 
where  the  groups  belong  and  indulge  in  study  or  games.  A 
tour  of  the  building  found  a  group  of  the  smallest  engaged  in 
a  game  of  fishing,  in  which  with  line  and  pole  they  endeavored 
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to  hook  a  metal  fish  that  was  placed  some  distance  away.  In 
the  chapel  we  found  others  who  had  assembled  to  read.  In 
another  room  a  group  had  met  a  teacher,  who  by  means  of  a 
manikin  was  trying  to  explain  the  operation  of  breathing. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  if  one  were  to  strip  to  the  waist  it 
could  be  shown  much  better,  the  hint  was  instantly  acted  upon 
by  all  the  boys  in  the  group.  During  the  evening  a  few  called 
upon  Dr.  Lietz  in  his  study,  and  they  became  much  interested 
in  stories  of  American  life  and  customs. 

At  9  o'clock  it  is  bedtime.  The  retiring  hour  is  preceded  by 
a  brief  service,  held  in  the  chapel,  which  is  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  morning.  At  the  close  each  boy  came 
to  Dr.  Lietz  and  the  visitor,  shook  hands,  made  a  German 
bow,  and  wished  us  good-night. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  this  hour  we  heard  a  shout- 
ing of  boys  passing  Dr.  Lietz's  window.  Throwing  it  open, 
he  called  out,  "What's  this?"  and  then  he  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  they  are  going  out  to  take  a  bath."  Some 
half-dozen  had  stripped  themselves  completely  and  with  towels 
were  wending  their  way  in  the  darkness  to  a  waterfall  of  con- 
siderable size  whose  waters  werr  st  fresh  from  the  snow- 
drifts of  the  Harz.  Before  they  Ci^viid  get  to  the  point  desired 
they  had  to  reinstate  an  old  ladder  that  the  recent  flood  had 
removed,  so  that  they  were  working  some  minutes  in  the  water 
before  the  real  bath  began.  Then  each  ran  up  and  stood  for 
a  moment  under  the  falls.  This  was  in  February,  with  a 
stinging  wind  blowing,  and  as  the  water  was  about  the  freez- 
ing point  the  physical  pluck  of  these  boys  may  be  imagined. 

At  retiring  time  the  boys  again  draw  forth  their  zinc  bath- 
tubs, and  each  repeats  the  icy  scrubbing  that  he  took  in  the 
morning.  The  windows  looking  out  on  the  Harz  Mountains 
were  still  open.  The  blankets  were  doubled,  so  that  the  boy 
lay  upon  one  end  and  drew  the  other  over  him  as  a  cover. 
This  constituted  his  sole  protection  against  the  wintry  wind. 
One  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  put  on  his  night-shirt, 
but  lay  on  his  cot,  not  snugly  tucked  in,  but  with  his  shoulders, 
arms,  and  chest  exposed.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  lights  were 
out  and,  for  the  boys  at  least,  the  day  was  over. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  days  all  follow  the  routine 
here  described.  On  one  of  those  spent  at  Ilsenburg  there  was 
this  diversion:  Dr.  Lietz  had  planned  a  great  surprise.  He 
invited  an  orchestra,  consisting  of  some  eighteen  pieces,  who 
were  that  night  to  give  a  concert  at  Ilsenburg,  to  come  to  his 
school  and  entertain  the  pupils  for  two  hours  after  their  mid- 
day meal.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of  this  until  the  door 
opened  and  the  band  marched  in;  then  their  joy  was  boundless. 
One  little  fellow  of  ten  years  leaped  to  his  feet  and  actually 
danced;  he  rushed  up  to  Dr.  Lietz  and,  patting  him  on  the  back 
in  a  most  familiar  way,  thanked  him  for  the  thoughtfulness 
he  had  shown  for  them.  For  two  hours  they  listened  with 
the  greatest  appreciation  to  the  music  of  the  old  masters. 
Their  applause  was  enthusiastic  and  prolonged.  At  other  times 
an  excursion  breaks  in  and  changes  the  plan  of  the  day,  and 
every  Wednesday  the  entire  afternoon  is  free  and  the  boys 
enjoy  the  time  in  whatever  manner  they  please.  About  once 
a  month  those  who  wish  may  go  to  church  in  the  village.  On 
other  Sundays  excursions  to  the  Harz  and  elsewhere  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  torch  of  enthusia-m  burning  in  the  Deutsches  Lander- 
ziehungsheim  was  light  .t  the  fire  that  glows  in  a  school  in 
central  England.  In  1889  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  founded  the 
new  school  of  Abbotsholme,  near  Rocester,  in  Derby.  This 
is  an  institution  "  for  English  boys  of  eleven  to  eighteen  be- 
longing to  the  directing  classes.'^  For  several  centuries  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  of  England  has  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  training  and  culture  afforded  by  her 
nine  great  public  schools.  They  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  making  England's  men.  Recognizing  the  ground 
idea  of  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Reddie  has  sought  to  incorpo- 
rate with  this  "  all  those  influences  which  modern  culture  and 
the  present  needs  of  society  have  shown  to  be  desirable."  The 
ancient  traditions  of  Church  and  state  which  dominate  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  render  the  radical  reform  which  he 
is  attempting  practically  impossible  from  within;  while  the 
general  indifference  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
land  the  fact  that  the  old  schools  can  successfully  invoke  the 
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machinery  of  Church  and  state  in  their  behalf,  render  a  re- 
form a  most  difficult  task  from  without.  But  Dr.  Reddie, 
himself  a  public-school  and  university  man,  keenly  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  present,  developed  a  plan  and  founded  a  school 
that  for  eleven  years  has  rapidly  gained  strength  and  is 
to-day  exerting  an  influence,  potent  in  England,  and  not  unfelt 
in  Germany  and  France.  The  harmonious  development  of 
the  whole  boy,  says  Dr.  Reddie,  is  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  training  is  therefore  (i)  physical  and  manual,  (2) 
artistic  and  imaginative,  (3)  literary  and  intellectual,  and  (4) 
moral  and  religious.  While  the  statement  of  the  formal  aim 
of  the  school  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  English 
school,  it  is  the  method  of  realization  which  renders  this  school 
reformatory  and  unique  in  English  education.  The  school 
is  located  on  a  beautiful  old  English  country  estate  covering 
133  acres.  The  farm  and  the  country,  therefore,  furnish  the 
resourceful  background  of  practically  all  of  the  physical  and 
much  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  boys,  as  the  social 
organization  of  the  school,  housed  in  a  fine  old  Elizabethan- 
Victorian  mansion,  is  the  background  of  the  moral  and  civic 
life.  The  games  of  cricket  and  football  upon  which  the  old 
schools  mainly  depend  for  physical  training  are  almost  as 
aristocratic  in  their  effects  as  the  classical  course  itself.  But 
the  Abbotsholme  farm,  stretching  from  the  top  of  Toboggan 
Hill  down  the  long  slope  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Dove,  a  mile 
away,  offers  such  infinite  diversity  to  physical  effort  that  the 
national  games  have  become  secondary  and  incidental.  Here 
are  fields  to  be  planted  and  cared  for,  livestock  to  be  looked 
after,  and  bams  and  stables  to  be  built.  Meadows  are  to  be 
harvested.  A  fine  old  garden  with  its  vegetables  and  vines 
requires  constant  attention  that  the  table  may  be  supplied. 
Beehives  there  are  whose  busy  inmates  must  be  watched  and 
studied,  if  their  labor  is  not  to  be  in  vain.  A  wooded  ravine 
or  dingle,  with  stream  and  grassy  banks,  lends  itself  to  pictur- 
esque landscape  effects.  The  slowly  flowing  river,  with  its 
deep  swimming  pools,  its  boating  course,  its  boat-houses  and 
boats  built  by  the  boys,  the  skating*  pond  constructed  with  great 
care  and  labor,  all  make  one  long  for  his  boyhood  again. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pupils  are  held  responsible 
for  all  the  work  which  such  an  estate  requires.  In  fact,  a  con- 
siderable portion  has  been  leased  to  a  farmer  with  the  restric- 
tion that  the  boys  shall  have  access  to  it  all.  A  limited  number 
of  helpers  are  employed,  who  do  the  heaviest  and  roughest 
part  of  the  work;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  boys 
come  mainly  from  the  upper  classes,  who  must  not  only  be 
trained  to  work  with  their  hands,  but  must  be  taught,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  the  need  for  themselves  of  such  work.  But 
the  opportunity  is  constantly  before  them,  and  the  incentive, 
from  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Reddie  and  his  staff  of  instructors,  is 
constantly  growing  within.  The  many  photographs  taken 
within  the  history  of  the  school  of  almost  every  kind  of  farm 
and  garden  labor  being  performed  by  the  boys  with  the  work- 
men show  how  effectively  the  aims  of  the  school  are  being 
realized. 

The  day  at  Abbotsholme  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (i) 
the  morning  devoted  to  class  work  indoors;  (2)  the  after- 
noon, to  physical  and  manual  work  out  of  doors,  and  (3)  the 
evening  to  music,  poetry,  art,  and  social  recreation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  closer  details,  as  the  program  is  similar 
to  those  already  given  in  the  description  of  Dr.  Lietz's  school. 
"  No  prizes  or  marks  are  given.  The  boys  are  made  to  feel 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  that  every  bit  of  wisely 
planned  and  well-executed  work  must  bring  ultimately  a  good 
result." 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Abbotsholme  the  staff  of  instructors 
included  a  gentleman.  Dr.  J.  H.  Badley  by  name,  a  university 
graduate  and  former  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools. 
His  aspirations  had  been  to  become  a  head  master,  but  a  year's 
experience  convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  any  effort  that 
might  be  expended  upon  the  public  schools  with  a  view  to  re- 
organization on  the  platform  of  the  new  movement  in  educa- 
tion. After  leaving  Abbotsholme,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  he  founded  the  Bedales  School  at  Hayward  Heath,  near 
Brighton*  The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  seem  to  have 
been  one  with  Abbotsholme,  until,  about  two  years  ago,  Dr. 
Badley  resolved  to  open  up  his  institution  to  boys  and  girls  on 
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an  equal  footing.  He  says,  and  rightly,  "It  is  a  great  thing 
for  boys  to  learn  to  treat  girls  as  comrades;  it  is  greater  for 
them  to  learn  in  their  daily  life  respect  for  women."  This  is 
a  step  so  decidedly  removed  from  the  traditional  in  Europe 
that  but  few  schoolmen  give  it  either  support  or  sympathy. 
Dr.  Reddie  himself  strongly  questions  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Badley  in  taking  this  step.  But  the  latter,  who  is  ably  sup- 
ported in  the  work  by  his  wife,  finds  after  a  year's  trial  noth- 
ing to  regret  and  much  to  encourage.  His  estate  in  addition 
to  the  manor  house  used  as  the  schoolhouse  includes  a  fine  old 
farmhouse  with  outbuildings,  and  this  is  given  to  the  girls. 
The  duties  of  the  school  and  home  life  of  the  place  arising 
from  the  care  of  the  estate  are  shared  by  the  boys  and  girls 
alike.  Some  of  these  have  charge  of  the  dairy,  and  all  take 
more  or  less  part  in  all  the  outdoor  work  on  the  farm.  The 
motive  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Badley  is  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
variant  from  games  which  may  be  easily  overdone  in  school, 
and  from  the  head  work  required  in  the  morning;  it  is  healthy 
work  that  has  practical  interest  and  satisfaction  of  its  own; 
and  further  it  is  work  that  seems  to  break  down  conventional 
barriers  and  notions  as  to  what  is  befitting  a  gentleman. 

The  Sunday  program  at  Bedales  presents  an  interesting 
series  of  exercises.  An  hour  in  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to 
letter  writing,  after  which  any  who  choose  may  go  to  church, 
but  there  is  no  compulsion  or  influence  brought  to  bear  either 
for  or  against  it.  For  the  evening  service  there  is  some  music 
practice  by  the  orchestra,  which  lasts  till  dinner  time.  After 
this  repast  the  pupils  break  up  into  groups  as  they  please,  and 
spend  the  afternoon  roaming  over  the  farm.  Some  of  the 
pupils  were  found  on  the  athletic  field,  others  went  to  the 
woods,  and  a  small  group  was  found  in  the  wood-working 
shop,  where  one  was  making  a  beehive  and  another  a  picture 
frame.  It  was  a  time  of  absolute  freedom  and  relaxation. 
About  sundown  they  came  wandering  back  again  by  twos  and 
threes  and  in  groups  in  time  for  the  evening  meal,  all  appar- 
ently the  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness.  After  supper 
there  was  some  music,  a  short  address  by  one  of  the  masters, 
a  little  time  for  social  relaxation,  then  all  retired.     This  school 
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has  been  removed  during-  the  past  summer  to  Petersfield  in 
Hampshire,  where  a  permanent  home  has  been  purchased  and 
new  buildings  have  been  erected. 

It  is  said  that  within  recent  years  no  book  has  appeared  in 
France  that  has  caused  a  greater  sensation  than  that  by  the 
SociaHst  leader,  M.  Edmond  Demolins,  entitled  The  Superi- 
ority of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  discussions  found  in  that  book  that  the  writer  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  a  personal  investigation  of  Dr.  Reddie's 
school.  As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Abbotsholme  he  formed  a 
society  of  French  Socialists  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
school  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  new  education.  The 
society,  with  a  membership  of  fifty-two  and  a  capital  of 
220,000  francs  ($44,000),  has  purchased  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Normandy  near  the  village 
of  Vemeuil-sur-Avre,  which  is  situated  about  three  hours  by 
rail  west  of  Paris.  M.  Demolins  himself  is  the  adminis- 
trateur,  and  M.  Bachelet  is  the  director  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  new  school,  which  is  called  L'Ecole  des  Roches,  from  a 
rocky  grotto  near  by.  The  success  of  this  undertaking  from 
the  point  of  numbers  was  instantaneous.  The  work  began  in 
a  building  already  on  the  ground,  which  was  enlarged  and 
modified  to  suit  the  demands  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 
But  the  pressure  for  admission  has  so  developed  that  there  are 
now  being  simultaneously  completed  two  other  large  build- 
ings, which  will  treble  the  original  capacity  of  the  school.  It 
is  the  intention  to  limit  the  number  to  four  hundred  boys,  who 
are  to  be  domiciled  in  four  houses  removed  some  distance  from 
each  other.  In  this,  L'fecole  des  Roches  is  distinctly  different 
from  all  the  others  described.  Drs.  Reddie,  Badley,  and  Lietz 
claim  that  the  number  should  never  be  over  one  hundred,  at 
most,  so  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  head  and  of  each 
teacher  may  be  felt  and  the  home-like  influence  be  preserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Demolins  hopes  to  retain  these  advan- 
tages, essentially,  by  providing  separate  houses  of  a  hundred 
boys  each  and  to  gain  in  esprit  de  corps  which  he  thinks  will 
result  from  greater  numbers. 

As  one  might  expect  from  the  tone  of  M.  Dernolins'  book, 
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the  school,  in  its  incipiency  at  least,  is  largely  English  in  its 
methods  and  character.  He  secured  first  of  all  two  young 
Englishmen,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Reddie,  and 
both  university  graduates,  one  of  Oxford  and  the  other  of 
Cambridge,  who  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  physical 
training  of  the  school  and  to  the  social  life  of  the  boys.  This 
has  resulted  in  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  games  than  upon 
industrial  work.  The  instructors  claim,  however,  that  the 
latter  is  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  mind  of  a  French  boy  of 
the  classes  here  represented  that  the  game  is  the  proper  exer- 
cise for  a  beginning. 

This  school,  like  all  the  others,  makes  a  bid  for  boys  who 
come  from  the  upper  classes.  Among  the  number  was  the  son 
of  the  governor  of  one  of  the  African  colonies,  who  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  take  his  first  real  lessons  in  social  equality. 
As  a  requisite  for  admission  to  the  schools  the  boys  are  re- 
quired to  travel  for  a  period  varying  from  three  months  to  a 
year  in  England,  that  they  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
English  life  by  actual  contact  and  also  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  English  language. 

Of  course,  in  all  the  life  of  the  place  there  is  an  unceasing 
effort  to  breathe  into  it  the  spirit  of  democracy.  In  the  work 
and  play,  in  the  recitation  room,  the  gymnasium,  the  shop,  and 
the  field  the  attempt  is  made  to  simplify  the  environment  and 
life  of  the  boys  to  its  lowest  terms.  They  are  given  condi- 
tions from  which  they  are  expected  to  reason  and  to  work 
rather  than  rules  that  are  to  be  committed.  They  are  given 
work  to  do,  rather  than  words  to  learn,  and  in  France,  as  else- 
where, it  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  pupils  are  ready  to 
respond  with  enthusiasm  to  such  treatment.  The  principle  of 
self-government  is  introduced  from  the  first  and  it  is  applied 
as  a  Frenchman  understands  it.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
school  is  under  the  care  of  five  captains  selected  from  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  their  business  to  look  after  all  details  of 
govemmeht. 

In  L'Ecole  des  Roches  there  seems  to  be  considerable  atten- 
tion given  to  religious  ceremony,  as  many  of  the  forms  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  much  in  evidence.     One  of  the  young 
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Englishmen  said  that  some  of  the  boys  had  seriously  discussed 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  say  their  prayers  be- 
fore or  after  undressing  for  the  night.  The  daily  routine, 
however,  with  its  alternations  of  study,  work,  and  play,  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  other  schools. 

The  four  institutions  described  compose  a  group  of  closely 
related  schools  almost  identical  in  their  aims  and  with  much 
similarity  in  their  methods.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Badley  and  Dr.  Lietz  were  at  one  time  professors  in 
Dr.  Reddie's  school,  and  that  M.  Demolins  has  been  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  the  work  at  Abbotsholme.  Each  school, 
however,  possesses  an  individuality  of  its  own  and  no  one  can 
be  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  others.  It  is  more  just  to  say  that 
they  are  all  strongly  marked  by  a  community  of  spirit. 

Before  leaving  this  class  of  schools  there  are  two  others  that 
deserve  especial  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebelhaus  in  Berlin,  and  the  other  a  small  home  school  for 
girls  conducted  by  Frau  Dr.  Petersen  at  Grosse  Lichterfeld,  a 
suburb  of  Berlin.  The  work  of  the  former  was  begun  by 
Frau  Schrader,  a  niece  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  She  spent  much 
of  her  life  as  an  associate  of  Froebel  himself,  and  one 
gathers  a  fair  idea  of  the  power  of  that  great  teacher  by  read- 
ing in  a  sketch  of  her  life  the  enthusiastic  account  which  Frau 
Schrader  gives  of  her  work.  The  growth  of  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebelhaus  has  been  slow  and  beset  by  many  difficulties,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  of  a  financial  character.  But  within 
a  few  years,  thru  private  munificence,  a  fine  building  has  been 
erected  on  a  spacious  and  beautiful  plot  of  ground.  Frau 
Richter,  the  present  principal,  is  a  fine  type  of  German  woman, 
and  the  school  is  a  model  in  spirit  and  organization  well 
worthy  of  careful  study.  At  present  it  consists  of  a  creche, 
a  kindergarten,  and  a  training  school  for  young  women  who 
\\  ish  to  become  kindergartners.  In  the  afternoons  older  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  are  permitted  to  attend,  and  they 
are  assigned  work  in  manual  training  and  housework,  and 
they  receive  help,  also,  on  their  regular  lessons  for  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  institution  is  organized  as  a  home  in  the  best  sense  of 
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the  word.     It  is  rarely  that  one  is  able  to  find  a  school  con- 
ducted on  this  plan  which  is  so  free  from  disorder  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  free  from  restraint.     The  care  of  the  house 
and  the  preparation  of  the  meals,  interspersed  with  a  good  deal 
of  play  and  physical  exercise,  seem  to  make  up  the  routine  of 
the  day.     The  children  are  divided  into  groups,  each  having  a 
particular  set  of  household  duties  to  perform  at  a  given  time. 
The  groups  alternate  in  their  duties  week  by  week.     At  11 
o'clock  they  have  a  meal  consisting  of  brown  bread  and  butter, 
which  they  eat  from  a  small  board  placed  on  top  of  the  desk. 
It  is  part  of  their  duties  to  keep  this  board  scoured  bright  and 
clean.     It  was  amusing  and  interesting  to  see  the  system  that 
one  group  composed  of  five  or  six  children  observed  in  prepar- 
ing supper.     Three  or  four  of  them  were  engaged  in  washing 
potatoes,  and  each  child  had  a  pan  of  water.     The  potatoes 
were  rinsed  in  the  first,  then  passed  to  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  after  passing  thru  the  last  water  they  were  bright  and 
clean  and  ready  for  the  pot.     While  this  was  going  on  other 
children  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  bread  and  spreading  it 
with  butter.     Another  child  was  attending  to  a  vessel  of  milk 
that  was  heating  on  the  stove.     This  division  of  labor,  con- 
taining in  itself  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  children,  enabled  them 
to  do  the  work  rapidly  and  well.     About  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  the  children  have  a  period  devoted  entirely  to  rest. 
They  are  taken  to  the  gymnasium,  mats  are  drawn  out  into 
^the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  they  are  required  to  lie  down  and 
remain  perfectly  still  for  half  an  hour.     Some  of  them  sleep 
and  others  do  not,  but  all  are  quiet. 

The  home  life  of  the  young  women  who  are  here  in  training 
is  carefully  planned  down  to  the  minutest  details.  The  dor- 
mitory is  a  model  of  neatness.  The  arrangements  for  the 
clothing  to  be  worn  daily  and  also  those  for  special  occasions 
are  very  complete.  Each  one  has  a  room  to  herself,  and  each 
has  entire  control  over  her  own  personal  effects,  but  these  are 
required  to  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  A  young  woman  from 
Chicago,  taking  the  work  in  this  school,  was  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  value  of  this  training  in  home  duties.  She  contrasted  it 
strongly,  in  this  respect,  with  the  training,  or  lack  of  it,  which 
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she  had  received  in  the  schools  of  her  own  country.  The 
grounds  around  the  building  include  a  small  thickly  wooded 
area  that  forms  an  ideal  playground  for  the  children.  Here 
are  cages  and  outhouses  that  contain  a  variety  of  animals  that 
are  looked  after  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  formal  kindergarten  instruction  may  not  be  above  the 
average  of  that  found  in  other  schools  of  the-  kind,  but  in  the 
general  organization  of  the  place  as  a  home  it  seems  to  play 
rather  an  inconspicuous  part.  One  is  at  once  most  strongly 
impressed  with  the  naturalness  of  the  life  in  the  place  with  the 
well-wrought-out  system  which  enables  each  one,  whether 
young  or  old,  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Within  its  range  of  work  this  school  is  admirable".  It  is  a  fact, 
however, — which  the  friends  of  the  school  deplore, — that  when 
the  children  leave  and  enter  the  ordinary  schools  of  Berlin  the 
work  is  not  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun. 
Frau  Richter  says  that  the  children  are  then  made  to  become 
a  part  of  a  great  machine,  and  in  a  few  years,  apparently,  all 
trace  of  the  work  in  her  home  has  been  effaced. 

The  small  school  of  Frau  Petersen  originated  in  her  at- 
tempts to  educate  her  own  daughter  without  sending  her  to 
the  ordinary  schools  in  Berlin.  She  found,  however,  that  this 
was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  child  from 
others  of  her  own  age.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  she  invited 
two  other  girls  to  live  in  her  home  and  to  receive  instruction 
free  of  charge.  To  increase  the  interest  in  the  place  Frau 
Petersen  has  adopted  a  little  child  two  years  old,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  home.  It 
hardly  needs  saying  that  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  give  up 
almost  all  of  her  social  and  other  outside  interests  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  her  household. 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children.  Every  morning  on  rising  they  receive  a  cold  sponge 
bath  and  a  rub  with  rough  towels.  Their  dress  consists  of 
cotton  underwear  next  to  the  body  and  a  flannel  gymnasium 
suit  outside.  On  the  feet  are  worn  low  shoes  or  sandals  and 
low  stockings,  which  leave  exposed  some  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  legs  below  the  knees.     The  yard  is  supplied  with  several 
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pieces  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  the  girls  exercise  daily  upon 
these  for  a  half-hour  at  a  time. 

During  the  forenoon  several  hours  are  given  to  the  ordinary 
book  work  of  the  school,  including  history,  language,  mathe- 
matics, reading,  writing,  and  other  subjects.  The  children 
had  been  assigned  a  small  room  in  the  basement,  and  they 
were  fitting  it  up  as  a  breakfast  room.  The  walls  were  taste- 
fully colored  and  decorated  with  a  number  of  German  mottoes, 
and  they  had  made  a  great  number  of  designs  for  the  further 
decoration  of  this  apartment.  Many  drawings  had  already 
been  made  from  which  they  were  to  choose  the  designs  for  the 
paneled  wainscoting. 

At  the  luncheon,  at  12.30,  the  girls  rendered  all  the  assist- 
ance that  was  given,  setting  the  table  and  afterwards  waiting 
upon  it.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  they  shook  hands  and 
courtesied  to  each  one  of  the  visitors,  and  in  addition  kissed 
the  hand  of  Frau  Petersen.  Herr  Petersen  is  a  teacher  of 
music  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  evening  they  dance  and  entertain 
themselves  with  music.  At  8.30  p.  m.  they  take  another  bath 
in  tepid  water  and  then  retire  for  the  night. 

Of  course  the  limited  number  makes  it  possible  for  a 
thoughtful  woman  like  Frau  Petersen  to  render  the  home  life 
of  these  children^^lmost  ideal.  The  foundation  of  it  all  is  the 
perfect  health  which  she  is  able  to  secure  for  them,  and  the 
cap-stone  lies  in  the  performance  of  duties  that  really  appeal 
to  the  children  themselves. 

It  may  be  impracticable  to  reduce  our  schools  to  groups  of 
three  or  ten  or  a  dozen  children,  but  it  is  worth  something  now 
and  then  to  study  an  institution  of  this  kind,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  find  out  the  enormous  loss  that  we  suffer  in  herd- 
ing the  children  together  in  large  numbers  according  to  the 
present  custom. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

Chicago  Institute, 
Chicago,  III. 


II 

NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  ^ 

Those  of  us  of  the  South  who  have  elected  to  abide  by  the 
South  must,  for  that  reason  if  no^  other,  take  a  proper  and 
natural  interest  in  any  specific  class  of  its  people  which  numbers 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  its  population.  It  matters  not  how 
insignificant  this  people  may  be  when  measured  by  economic 
standards,  nor  how  humble  they  may  be  socially,  nor  how  im- 
potent politically;  so  long  as  they  constitute  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  population  they  are  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  seri- 
ous account  whenever  we  think  of  the  South  and  its  future. 
If  this  forty-per  cent.,  the  negro  race,  improve,  the  South  to 
that  extent  will  improve;  if  it  go  backward,  it  will  either  carry 
the  South  with  it  or,  failing  in  this,  it  will  demand  as  the  price 
of  progress  an  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
which  no  people  can  endure. 

All  general  questions  of  humanitarian  interest  aside,  what  is 
the  present  outlook  for  the  negro,  and  therefore  for  the  South  ? 
I  say  general  questions  of  humanitarian  interest  aside,  because 
he  who  approaches  this  great  problem  in  the  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trinaire has  no  place  in  the  councils  of  the  South,  be  he  for  the 
negro  or  for  the  white.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but 
of  interest — acute,  present  interest.  The  question  is  one  land 
for  two  peoples,  and  these  the  most  divergent.  This  one  land 
— who  can  best  rule  and  administer  it  with  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number,  the  white  man  or  the  black?  This  is  the 
Southern  problem,  the  race  problem,  the  negro  problem;  but 
the  education  of  the  negro  is  its  most  important  factor.  We 
of  the  South  are  to  educate  him.  Shall  we  prepare  him  to  be 
a  political  antagonist?  Shall  we  make  of  him  an  economic 
antagonist,  or  can  we  prevent  him  from  becoming  either  and 
yet  have  the  South  as  a  whole  improve?     That  is  the  question. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  December  28,  1900. 
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I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  mention  poHtical  antagonism,  but 
the  case  cannot  be  fairly  presented  without  it.  The  poHtical 
antagonism  between  the  Southern  white  and  black  is  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  since  his  enfranchisement  the  negro  has, 
as  a  race,  voted  solidly  against  the  measures,  local  or  general, 
advocated  by  the  white  people  of  the  South.  This  is  a 
peculiar  fact,  because  nine  times  out  of  ten  there  is  a  personal 
friendship  between  every  black  and  the  whites  he  knows. 
This  antagonism,  therefore,  is  not  personal,  but  racial 

This  was  not  always  so,  for  there  are  hundreds  here  who  re- 
member the  old  slave  days,  the  manifest  affection  of  the  negro 
for  and  his  pride  in  the  old  master,  the  mistress,  the  young 
master,  and  all.  They  remember  the  days  of  war  and  how  he 
stood  fast  while  our  enemies  besought  him  to  rise  and  do 
murder,  or  worse.  After  the  war,  we  all  remember  how  short 
was  the  first  racial  flight  of  freedom;  how  like  birds,  startled 
but  not  affrighted,  they  circled  but  to  return.  It  was  not 
then.  No,  the  antagonism  between  the  Southern  whites  and 
blacks  has  come  since  the  war,  and  it  is  now  reciprocal.  It  is 
now  race  against  race.  What  has  caused  it?  This  question, 
daily  asked,  is  hard  to  answer,  because  no  one  cause  is  respon- 
sible. There  are  two  great  causes,  the  one  political,  the  other 
economic. 

As  to  the  political  cause.  For  over  a  century  preceding  the 
war  between  the  States  slave-holders  dominated  this  Union. 
They  gave  it  its  flag  and  thirty-four  out  of  forty-four  stars  on 
its  field.  They  gave  this  republic  every  general  that  carried 
this  South-made  flag  to  victory  against  America's  foes — 
Washington,  Jackson,  and  Scott.  They  gave  to  America 
every  creed  and  policy  which  we  even  now  invoke  as  funda- 
mental. Liberty  and  freedom — ^Jefferson;  the  Constitution 
and  its  father — Madison;  no  foreign  entanglements — Wash- 
ington; America  for  the  Americans — ^the  Monroe  doctrine — 
Monroe;  Southerners  all.  They  gave  her  everything  of  which 
she  can  well  be  proud  and  nothing  of  which  she  need  be 
ashamed. 

But  the  war  brought  a  change.     With  army  gone,  people, 
land,  and  credit  exhausted,  the  South  stood  as  "  on  her  sheep- 
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skin,"  expectant.  What  did  her  people  expect?  They  ex- 
pected to  see  a  new  symbol  added  to  the  flag  of  their  fathers; 
a  steel-blue  bar  across  stars,  field,  and  stripes,  and  riveted  at 
every  joint:  this  would  have  been  truly  fitting.  They  ex- 
pected, moreover,  to  see  a  new  amendment  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  declare  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty 
forever  dead.  They  saw  neither.  The  flag  still  waves  as 
before,  the  unchanged  blazon  of  their  fathers'  deeds;  and  as 
far  as  statute  is  concerned,  the  Union  is  still  on  the  basis  of 
the  Xth  Amendment  or  the  "  secession  of  1787."  What  they 
did  see  were  the  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  purposes  of  these  were  quite  distinct.  The  first 
(Xlllth)  gave  to  the  negro  freedom,  while  the  last  two 
(XlVth  and  XVth)  gave  citizenship  and  its  attributes.  The 
first,  intended  by  the  donors  as  a  recompense  to  the  negro  for 
years  of  servitude,  has  become  a  threatening  source  of  racial 
decay  thru  an  economic  revolution  now  just  becoming  evident. 
The  second,  having  as  its  purpose  the  social  annihilation  of 
the  South,  has  failed;  its  immediate  result  was  the  production 
of  race  hatred,  and  it  is  now  becoming  a  source  of  peril  to  our 
public  policy.  The  attempted  degradation  of  a  proud  people 
was  simply  a  sectional  crime;  but  a  brake  on  the  wheel  of 
national  expansion  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  evil  still,  and  this 
the  XVth  Amendment  has  put.  Two  more  Southern  stars, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  then  we  stop. 

We  dare  not  give  statehood  to  even  the  islands  already 
under  the  flag,  with  their  Spanish- American,  Chinese,  Ma- 
layan, and  Polynesian  population.  A  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  cannot  exist  with  the 
franchise  for  such  as  these.  We  must,  as  a  nation,  now  con- 
fess that  only  intelligence  can  rule,  for  we  know  the  political 
stability  of  the  Spanish- American  and  his  "  republics,"  we 
know  China  and  the  Philippines,  and  Wilcox  is  with  us !  No, 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  Southern  representation  will  never 
pass,  and  negro  disfranchisement  is  to  stand.  America  now 
sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  for  she  faces  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity with  hands  tied. 
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The  XlVth  and  XVth  Amendments  have  been  failures. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Xlllth,  which  opened  the  economic  problem. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  the  people  of  the  North  why 
the  non-slave-holding  class  at  the  South  fought  so  ardently 
during  the  war.  No  explanation  seems  to  solve  the  mystery 
for  them.  Let  me  first  note  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in 
the  mpuntains  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
(now  West  Virginia),  where  the  negro  was  unknown,  the 
poor  whites  did  not  fight,  or  else  fought  on  the  Federal  side. 
Let  me  also  recall  that  the  enormous  emigration  that  took 
place  from  the  South  was  chiefly  a  labor  emigration,  and  even 
the  wealthy  when  threatened  with  poverty  fled  from  the  South. 
These  things  were  because  every  workingman  who  knew  the 
negro  looked  with  a  holy  fear  upon  the  day  of  his  emancipa- 
tion. With  the  well-fed  chattel,  the  expensive  slave,  he  could 
compete;  but  with  the  starving  negro  of  freedom  he  had  not 
a  ghost  of  a  chance.  In  the  fated  language  of  Professor  Ross, 
late  of  Stanford  University,  speaking  of  the  Chinaman,  the 
white  man  can  "  outdo "  the  barbarian,  but  the  latter  can 
"  underlive  "  him;  and  there's  the  rub. 

The  laboring  man,  who  alone  knows  what  it  means  to  have 
to  underlive  his  fellow,  will  always  hate  the  negro  on  contact. 
There  are  to-day  thousands  of  negroes  in  the  South  living  on 
a  ration  that  costs  6.5  cents  a  day,  or  less  than  two  dollars  per 
month,  while,  if  pressed,  they  can  live  on  the  half  of  it 
Imagine  the  fate  of  the  white  man  who  has  to  compete  with 
such  labor ! 

Lured  by  higher  wages,  many  negroes  are  now  making  pil- 
grimages to  the  North,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago. As  a  rule  they  are  the  best-trained  workers  of  their 
race  in  the  South,  and  hence  the  highest  livers,  but  they  under- 
live  all  competition  so  easily  and  cut  wages  with  such  profit  to 
themselves  that  the  hatred  of  the  negro,  always  felt  by  the 
white  workers  of  the  South,  is  beginning  tO'  be  felt  at  the 
North;  and  this  is  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  late  race 
riots  there.  Wherever  the  negro  goes  disenchantment  fol- 
lows. The  old  slave-owner,  his  natural  friend,  is  now,  as  we 
have  seen,  against  him  as  a  political  foe,  and  the  poor  whites 
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of  the  South  still  hate  him  as  an  economic  enemy,  while  the 
laboring  men  everywhere  now  recognize  that  the  "  deification 
of  the  darkey  "  was  for  them  a  mistake. 

There  is  one  other  class  in  the  South,  fortunately  a  small 
one.  I  refer  to  the  men  of  wealth  or  education  whom  the  war 
and  its  consequent  social  chaos  brought  down  to  poverty  and 
personal  manual  competition  with  negro  labor.  Thirty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  has  broken  and  soured  them,  till  any  "  ism," 
from  populism  to  nihilism,  finds  fertile  soil.  They  have  not 
risen,  they  have  done  well  even  to  "  mark  time  "  in  the  ranks; 
but  thru  the  public  schools  their  children  are  rising,  and  they 
are  the  hope  of  the  South  and  nation.  A  distinct  genera- 
tion is  coming  with  an  hereditary  intelligence  -  sharpened  by 
adversity,  but  with  their  very  mother's  milk  they  have  drawn 
in  a  hatred  of  the  negro  race  that  is  a  hate  infernal. 

I  have  here  briefly  presented  the  facts  leading  up  to  present 
conditions.  Some  of  these  will  change  and  some  will  not,  and 
the  last  to  go  will  be  the  bitter  economic  antagonism  of  the 
white  Southern  laborer.  When  you  leave  this  out  you  are 
leaving  the  Southern  problem.  If  the  political  question  is  not 
re-opened  the  antagonism  of  the  dominant  class  will  be  at  once 
withdrawn.  This  class  has  never  been  and  will  never  be  in- 
fluenced by  negro  competition,  and  if  the  XVth  Amendment 
is  nullified  as  at  present,  or,  better  still,  repealed,  they  will 
have  nothing  more  to  ask.  Their  antagonism  will  die  with 
politiqs;  the  laboring  antagonism  dies  only  with  the  man. 
We  might  as  well  be  frank.  These  conditions  exist  and  they 
seriously  complicate  the  case  as  presented  by  the  negro  him- 
self, which  is  about  as  follows : 

Having  received  from  the  South,  American  residence,  the 
English  tongue,  the  opportunities  of  the  Christian  religion,  a 
sound  body,  and  thoro  training  in  agriculture  and  all  the 
domestic  arts,  he,  after  two  centuries,  received  from  the  North, 
freedom,  citizenship,  and  the  ballot.  In  the  next  generation 
he  received  from  the  two  sections  two  hundred  millions  in  edu- 
cation, and  he  still  stands  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  the  South, 
now  a  criminal  beggar.     What  are  we  to  do  with  him? 

As  he  has  grown  in  criminality  and  physical  depravity  since 
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receiving  what  he  has  of  education,  that  kind  of  education  is 
surely  a  faihire.  Moreover,  he  has  used  this  education,  given 
in  compassion  as  an  arm  of  defense,  as  a  weapon  of  poHtical 
offense  gainst  those  who  gave  it.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  is  a  natural  and  growing  sentiment  in  the  South  de- 
manding that  we  give  him  only  the  pittance  that  he  himself 
produces  as  a  taxpayer,  and  then  let  him  shift  for  himself. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  as  economically  unwise  and  as  unworthy  of  the 
South.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  withdrawing  our  sub- 
scription to  the  church  because  its  Sunday  School  class  had 
missed  its  lesson.  It  would  be  better  to  double  your  subscrip- 
tion and  get  better  teachers.  No!  We  should  not  and  we 
will  not  withdraw  from  the  negro  the  one  and  only  hope  of 
his  race — the  white  man's  support.     Noblesse  oblige. 

So  far  we  have  been  consistent.  Of  all  the  sections,  the 
South  now  alone  presents  in  her  history  that  rare  virtue.  In 
all  the  years  of  her  domination,  from  Roanoke  Island  to  Appo- 
mattox, she  claimed  just  what  she  claims  now,  namely,  that 
American  citizenship  was  a  privilege  of  the  highest  kind, 
reserved  for  the  highest  t)^e,  and  that  degraded  and  bar- 
barous races,  specifically  marked  by  nature  as  inferior, 
were  unfit  for  its  functions.  She  set  the  white  man  up 
as  the  guardian  and  the  example  for  the  savage.  The  North 
claimed  that  the  Union  was  an  asylum  for  all,  and  that 
citizenship  was  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition.  Her  sincerity  has  ever  been  open  to  doubt — shall 
we  let  ours  be  so  likewise?  It  will  be  if,  claiming  that  the 
Southern  slave-owner  was  the  only  sincere  friend  of  the  negro, 
we  let  him  revert  to  savagery  under  our  very  eyes.  We  can- 
not lay  down  the  white  man's  burden  yet. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  hope  of  the  negro  is  industrial 
education.  It  is  hailed  as  a  discovery,  and  it  is  shrewdly 
claimed  that  this  education  will  check  political  antagonism. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Any  education  will  be  used  by  the  negro 
politically,  for  politics,  once  successful,  is  now  an  instinctive 
form  of  warfare.  The  question  then,  plainly  put,  is  simply 
this :  Shall  we,  having  by  great  effort  gotten  rid  of  the  negro 
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as  a  political  menace,  deliberately  proceed  to  equip  the  negro 
of  the  future  as  an  economic  menace?  Shall  we,  knowing 
his  primitive  racial  needs,  arm  him  and  pit  him  against  the 
poor  white  of  the  South?  Shall  the  educated  class  of  the 
South  to  whom  the  lower  classes,  both  white  and  black,  look 
for  guidance,  indorse  a  policy  which  will  certainly  promote 
racial  warfare? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  ignore  racial  hatred  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  with  a  policeman  at  every  corner  and  politics  behind 
every  policeman,  but  do  it  long  enough  even  there,  and  a  time 
will  come  when  there  will  not  be  policemen  enough.  To-day 
if  the  hand  of  official  *'  protection ''  were  withdrawn,  the 
negroes  of  these  cities  would  have  short  shrift.  Labor  fears 
and  hence  hates  the  man  who  can  underlive  a  church  mouse, 
be  he  Chinaman,  negro,  or  Malay.  Shall  we  see  a  negro  and 
Malay  exclusion  act?  In  the  South  policemen  do  hot  patrol 
the  fields,  and  race  hatred  must  be  kept  down  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  black.  Read  any  account  of  a  Southern  race  riot 
and  see  who  usually  furnishes  the  funerals.  Almost  always 
the  black. 

There  was  never  before  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people 
more  law-abiding,  patient,  or  long-suffering  in  the  face  of 
great  temptation  than  our  white  yeomanry  of  the  South.  Liv- 
ing beside  an  alien  race  which  they  know  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  poverty,  w^hich  they  recognize  as  having  cor- 
rupted their  manners,  their  morals,  and  their  speech,  and  which 
above  any  other  race  degrades  labor,  they  spare  him.  If  you 
have  race  riots  on  tap  at  the  North  from  a  beginning  labor 
competition,  what  would  happen  were  that  mongrel  city  brood 
exposed  to  the  temptations  daily  long  present  at  the  South? 
Our  people  have  been  brought  down,  but  they  still  have  the 
Saxon  virtue  of  the  courage  that  dares  refrain.  Do  not  press 
them. 

To  see  how  best  to  educate  our  two  races  at  the  South,  let  us 
look  into  the  recent  progress  of  this  section  and  see  what  it 
shows.  In  1895  there  were  about  two  and  a  half  million 
spindles  in  the  South,  at  the  close  of  1899  five  million  spindles, 
to-day  over  six  million.     What  part  has  the  negro  labor  played 
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in  this  extension  and  what  part  the  white?  In  furnishing  the 
raw  material,  the  cotton,  he  plays  the  old  slave-day  part,  but  in 
the  function  of  the  new  South,  in  manufacture,  he  has  no  part. 
It  may  be  asked  has  he  had  the  chance?  Yes,  in  Charlotte^ 
N.  C,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  has  been  tried  in  the  cloth- 
ing factory  and  in  the  cotton  mill,  and  he  has  failed  in  each 
case.  The  reason  of  his  failure  was  the  absolute  lack  of  moral 
responsibility.  While  perhaps  capable  enough,  an  excursion^ 
a  circus,  or  a  revival  always  had  claims  upon  him  in  excess  of 
his  obligations  as  an  employee.  You  may  make  him  a  perfect 
physical  imitation  of  the  workman,  but  morally  he  is  the 
negro  still. 

We  have  just  seen  the  first  great  labor  strike  in  the  South; 
for  months  four  thousand  white  mill-hands  stood  out  against 
their  employers.  These  mills  could  have  been  filled  at  any 
time  with  cheaper  negro  labor,  but  it  was  not  done.  When 
the  cold  practical  logic  of  economy  turns  down  an  opportunity 
like  this,  there  is  a  reason.  The  reason  was  the  absolute  mer- 
cantile distrust  of  the  moral  stamina  of  the  present  black. 

While  the  negro  came  out  of  slavery  illiterate,  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  trades  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  he  was  the  smith, 
the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  tanner,  of  the  plantations  of 
the  South.  Trained  to  labor  as  few  white  men  were,  and  with 
labor  ever  in  demand,  he  is  still  the  laborer  and  the  common 
mechanic,  rarely  the  skilled  artisan.  He  has  not  kept  pace 
with  his  opportunities.  All  this  is  suggestive,  and  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  it  would  be  folly  for  any  State  to  enter 
upon  the  industrial  training  of  its  deficient  race  while  the 
laboring  class  of  its  higher  race  is  equal  to  any  training  and 
any  effort.  We  cannot  equip  both,  and  to  equip  the  negro  to 
the  neglect  of  the  poor  white  would  be  a  grave  political  error 
and  an  economic  absurdity. 

The  average  negro  is  so  light-hearted,  so  gay,  and  so  free 
from  care,  that  he  gives  a  pleasant  impression,  but  in  all  his 
actions  he  shows  the  mimic.  He  provokes  an  involuntary 
smile,  and  we  ignore  the  lack  of  the  genuine  article.  These 
characteristics  are  generic  and,  in  varying  degrees,  they  make 
up  our  idea  of  the  negro  to  the  extent  that  we  habitually  dis- 
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count  his  faults,  vices,  and  defects.  In  fact,  we  set  for  this 
race  a  different  standard  from  our  own.  The  result  is  that 
any  old  suit  makes  of  a  negro  a  "  dude,"  reasonably  fluent 
speech  makes  him  seem  the  ''  orator,"  while  a  fair  address  and 
intelligence  so  dumfound  us  that  such  a  negro  "  shines  as  a 
one-eyed  man  amongst  the  totally  blind."  He  is  never  what 
he  seems.  What  we  call  a  "  good  "  man-servant  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  absolute  liar,  something  of  a  thief,  and  quite 
a  rascal.  A  "  good  "  nurse  or  cook  may  be  anything,  pro- 
vided she  can  nurse  and  cook.  We  pay  no  more  attention,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  than  to  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  the  kitchen  and  our  children  suffer.  We 
pour  out  our  blood  and  treasure  on  the  literary  heathen  of 
China,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  greater  need  of  missionaries 
at  home.  What  the  negro  needs  as  a  race  is  moral  training, 
some  "  thou  shalt  not,"  something  to  form  character.  When 
we  have  given  him  a  morality  which  will  save  him  from  de- 
generacy, and  the  hand  training  which  will  make  him  an  even 
respectable  servant  or  laborer,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
think  of  the  technique  of  the  higher  industries. 

The  public-school  training  of  this  people  should  be  pri- 
marily a  Sunday-school  training;  a  moral  training,  given  by 
those  to  whom  morals  mean  more  than  words.  This  training 
the  whites  must  give  financially  and,  in  large  measure,  person- 
ally; for  there  are  not  enough  properly  qualified  teachers  of 
the  negro  race  to  do  this  work.  In  the  midst  of  peace  and 
opportunity  we  now  see  daily  from  this  race  spontaneous  evi- 
dences of  reversion  to  savagery  which  make  us  utterly  dis- 
trust the  influence  and  the  capacity  of  those  thus  far  respon- 
sible for  their  training.  It  seems  as  if  every  paper  adds 
something  new  to  the  catalogue  of  negro  crime. 

Their  moral  training  should  be  supplemented  by  the  three 
R's  and  such  simple  training  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
arts  as  all  will  need.  The  negro  race  is  essentially  a  race  of 
peasant  farmers  and  laborers,  and  their  education  should  first 
be  directed  to  improving  them  as  such. 

It  is  claimed  that  since  education  has  raised  up  for  this 
people  its  own  leaders,  the  problem  is  solved.     Far  from  it. 
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An  education  that  makes  leaders  at  the  expense  of  the  led  is  a 
failure.     Every  negro  doctor,  negro  lawyer,  negro  teacher,  or 
other  "  leader  "  in  excess  of  the  immediate  needs  of  his  own 
people  is  an  anti-social  product,  a  social  menace.     Neither  in 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  nor  the  West  can  such  a  pro- 
fessional man  make  a  living  at  his  calling  thru  white  patron- 
age; and  to  give  him  the  ambition  and  the  capacity,  and  thea 
to  blast  his  opportunity  thru  caste  prejudice  and  racial  instinct 
is  to  commit  a  crime  against  nature.     Nature  made  the  white 
man  and  the  black;  it  made  the  natural  and  unalterable  preju- 
dice between  the  two  races,  and  hence  the  crime  lies  at  the 
door  of  him  who  knowingly  attempts  the  impossible.     In  equal 
measure  what  is  true  of  the  professional  man  is  true  of  every 
trade  and  calling  in  which  the  negro's  natural  qualifications 
are  not  first  considered.     As  a  source  of  cheap  labor  for  a 
warm  climate  he  is  beyond  competition;  ever5rwhere  else  he  is 
a  fore-ordained  failure,  and  as  he  knows  this  he  despises  his 
own  color.     When  a  race  is  in  such  a  condition  that  every 
paper  issued  by  its  educated  class  carries  advertisements  of 
nostrums  openly  claiming  to  produce  such  changes  in  hair  and 
skin  as  will  make  the  black  man  less  a  black,  what  are  we  to 
think?     When  its  reading,  and  hence  its  higher,  class  give 
such  patronage  as  to  maintain  these  advertisements  in  their 
papers  year  after  year,  what  would  you  give  for  the  influence 
on  them  of  any  *'  leader  "  whose  skin  and  hair  bore,  in  how- 
ever slight  a  degree,  the  same  racial  stain?     The  very  solu- 
tion of  the  negro  problem  is  a  part  of  the  white  man's  burden. 
But  it  is  asked  how  are  we  to  continue  to  educate  the  negro 
at  all  and  avoid  future  political  trouble.     In  answer  I  say: 
Base  his  franchise  upon  a  property  qualification,  and  give  him 
for  once  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  work.     He  has  never  been 
offered  an  attainable  ideal  before.     To-day  the  partly  educated 
black,   jail-bird  or  preacher,   looks  with  contempt  upon  the 
negro  whose  only  forte  is  honest  work  and  accumulation.     Let 
us  change  this  and  make  the  tax-payer  and  not  the  politician 
the  racial  ideal.     The  temptation  to  spend  is  inherent  in  the 
human  race;  to  learn  to  save  is  to  cultivate  man's  highest 
power,  the  power  of  inhibition.     When  a  man  can  hear  and 
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obey  any  '*  Thou  shalt  not,"  monetary  or  moral,  he  is  im- 
proved as  a  citizen.  The  Jew  has  had  this  mandate  longer 
than  any  other  race,  and  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  accumulators, 
and  the  least  criminal  of  races.  The  negro  is  the  most  crimi- 
nal, and  he  needs  the  mandate. 

One  truth  about  the  trouble  with  our  negro  ballot  in  the  past 
is  instructive. 

The  poor  white  in  competition  with  negro  labor  has  had  to 
work  his  children  to  live.  The  negro,  easily  underliving  him, 
was  able  tO'  use  this  same  white  man's  taxes  in  the  public 
school,  and  hence  has  given  his  children  the  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge now  necessary  to  vote.  This  is  fast  making  a  reading, 
voting,  pauper  class  of  blacks  and  an  illiterate,,  working,  tax- 
paying  class  of  whites.  Which  of  these  classes  has  most 
interest  in  the  State  and  most  right  to  be  heard  ?  This  politi- 
cal paradox  must  be  changed,  so  changed  that  it  will  still  allow 
us  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  negro.  With  an  educa- 
tional suffrage  the  first  step  towards  improvement — education 
— is  the  first  act  in  a  political  feud.  Let  us  be  done  with  it  and 
be  free  to  help  him  and  make  him  help  us. 

As  for  ourselves,  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  rule  of  the  South 
and  be  done  forever  with  the  frauds  of  an  educational  suffrage. 
Let  us  break  up  the  game  that  produces  political  professional- 
ism. Let  us  return  to  the  political  status  we  had  when  we  fur- 
nished the  men  of  America.  In  national  politics  also  let  us 
strive  for  truth  and  consistency.  We  cannot  be  high  and 
mighty  in  the  Philippines,  and  high  and  holy  in  Cuba,  and 
maintain  the  respect  of  the  world.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
generation  since  the  war,  and  our  fanatical  altruists  have 
posed  long  enough.  Let  us  see  that  the  hypocrisy  that  now 
ties  our  hands  in  Cuba  is  the  last  act  of  the  comedy.  We  of 
the  South  are  by  heredity  the  expansionists  of  America,  and 
as  we  must  expand,  let  us  strive  to  be  honest  expansionists;  let 
us  boldly  say  dollars  in  lieu  of  duty  and  land  in  lieu  of  liberty. 

Paul  B.  Barringer 

University  of  Virginia, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Ill 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   DEBATING^ 

I  have  no  formal  address  to  deliver.  I  come  simply  as  a 
teacher,  for  some  years  closely  connected  with  work  in  part  of 
the  field  for  discussion  this  morning,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  whole  subject,  who  wishes  to  talk  informally  with  other 
teachers  about  experiences  which  must  be  common  to  us,  and 
about  a  little  personal  experimentation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  are  two  things  which  we 
should  remember  thruout  our  discussion:  we  are  not  facing 
anything  really  new  in  this  intercollegiate  debating;  it  is  simply 
a  new  aspect  of  old  interests.  I  doubt  if  at  any  time  since  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  and  our  great-grandfathers  fondness 
for  the  oratorical  contest,  so  called,  has  died  out  in  this  coun- 
try. Interest  in  it  has  decreased  in  some  places;  it  has  even 
disappeared  in  others;  but  in  some  part  of  the  country  it  has 
held  up  its  head  thruout  all  the  decades.  Mark  our  prizes  for 
declamation  which  still  hold  their  places  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  interest  fed  by  those  past  conditions  and  those  lingering 
contests  has  to-day  found  new  expression  in  intercollegiate 
debating.  Therefore,  in  studying  how  students  may  best  be 
fitted  for  intercollegiate  debates  we  shall  in  the  main  but  apply 
under  new  conditions  ideas  and  methods  already  well  known 
to  us.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  remember  that  this 
intercollegiate  debating  is  an  evolution — as  yet  incomplete.  In 
its  constant  growth  lies  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  He  who 
teaches  in  courses  which  may  train  students  for  intercollegiate 
debating  needs  no  spur  external  to  the  subject  itself.  The 
interest  in  the  subject  at  present  among  undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  faculties — even  if  it  be  too  often  with  the  last 
an  anxious  interest — is  so  great  that  the  evolution  is  rapid  and 
constant,  and  that  any  instructor  who  is  trying  to  lay  the  right 
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foundations  for  a  good  intercollegiate  debater  must,  even  as 
he  works  strenuously  in  the  existing  conditions,  clearly  foresee 
the  next  stage  in  the  development,  and  prepare  for  it.  Other- 
wise he  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  as  he  deserves  to  be — 
and  as  we  all  are  from  time  to  time  when  we  grow  oversure 
of  our  methods  and,  consequently,  unobservant  and  unpro- 
gressive.  As  I  shall  not  speak  with  unqualified  approbation 
of  intercollegiate  debates,  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  recognize  fully 
the  stimulation  for  teachers  inherent  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bating. 

There  is  no  denying,  too,  that  intercollegiate  debating  has 
been  of  very  great  assistance  to  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  teaching  undergraduates  to  present  their  ideas  orally  to  the 
general  public  with  clearness  and  force,  who  are  interested  in 
the  forms  of  public  discourse,  for  intercollegiate  debating 
offers  just  that  idea  of  tussle,  wrestle,  and  fight  which  appeals 
to  a  youth's  imagination.  We  all  know  that  the  youngsters 
who  play  football  at  eight  or  nine  care  little  or  nothing  about 
the  more  scientific  developments  of  the  game,  but  like  to 
punch  the  other  boy  and  roll  in  the  mud.  At  first  it  is,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  fight,  the  spirit  of  contest,  the  desire  to 
show  one's  supremacy  over  someone  else  which  interest  our 
students  in  debating.  Later  they  come  to  appreciate  that  to 
fight  with  success  intellectually  is  possible  only  thru  knowledge 
of  certain  principles  and  the  intelligent  application  of  those 
principles  under  varying  conditions. 

Recognition  of  these  ideas  sends  them  to  a  course  in  debat- 
ing enthusiastic  for  the  work,  or,  if  they  have  already  begun 
systematic  study  of  debating,  when  these  ideas  come  to  them 
thru  some  interclass  or  intercollegiate  debate,  the  recognition 
quickens  them  to  strenuous,  persistent  endeavor.  As  many 
of  us  know  to  our  cost,  there  are,  even  under  the  elective  sys- 
tem, students  who  cannot  without  some  such  special  stimulus 
be  wakened  to  the  persistent  individual  effort  necessary  in  a 
course  in  debating.  I  am  quite  sure  the  recent  rapid  develop- 
ment at  Harvard  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  forms  of  public 
discourse  would  have  been  impossible  in  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  time  without  this  swift  and  popular  growth  of  inter- 
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collegiate  debating.  But  the  widespread  interest  in  intercol- 
legiate debating  and  proper  gratitude  for  what  it  has  done  to 
stimulate  a  study  of  the  different  forms  of  public  discourse 
have  led  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  even  teachers,  I  think, 
greatly  to  misemphasize  its  importance  in  the  field  of  study 
under  discussion  this  morning — ^public  discourse.  After  all, 
intercollegiate  debating  does  not  mean  every  kind  of  discus- 
sion, nor  even  every  kind  of  debating;  it  signifies  a  special  kind 
of  debating,  guided  by  rules  as  definite  as  those  of  football,  and 
determined  in  the  same  way — by  conference  of  the  powers.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  highly  developed  special  form  of 
debate — an  intellectual  sport.  Because  of  the  excitement  of 
the  contest,  the  prospective  delight  of  a  definite  victory,  the 
acclaim  that  greets  the  victors  from  undergraduates,  gradu- 
ates, and  pictorial  newspapers,  and,  worthiest  reason  of  all, 
because  the  intercollegiate  debate  gives  some  students  who 
love  their  dma  mater  their  only  opportunity  to  work  publicly 
to  increase  her  honors,  there  seem  to  be  a  real  danger  that 
intercollegiate  debating  may  become  in  many  colleges  the  only 
form  of  public  discourse  seriously  studied.  Is  not  such  an 
interest  as  this  disproportionate,  unsound,  and  unwise? 

What  is  it  we  find  that  the  untrained  interclass  or  intercol- 
legiate debater  needs?  I  am  accustomed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  to  ask  my  students  in  the  courses  treating  public  dis- 
course to  hand  in  two  or  three  subjects  already  treated  by  them 
either  briefly  in  one  of  the  courses  in  composition  or  at  length 
in  some  debating  club,  and  to  mark  that  subject  on  which  they 
are  quite  sure  they  can  write  a  decidedly  good  argument.  As 
far  as  possible  I  allow  them  to  write  on  the  preferred  topic.  I 
rarely  read  the  resulting  attempts  at  elaborate  and  detailed 
argument  without  recalling  those  words  of  Junius  in  regard 
to  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Hillsboro — "  We  have  strong  asser- 
tion without  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and  vio- 
lent censures  without  dignity  or  moderation;  but  neither  cor- 
rectness in  the  composition  nor  judgment  in  the  design."  Nor 
do  these  faults  exist  because  they  have  not  had  thoroly  com- 
petent instruction  in  earlier  courses  in  composition.  In  those 
courses  their  efforts  were  confined  to  so  limited  a  space  that 
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they  were  expected  to  regard  only  one  or  two  principles  of 
argumentation.  The  attempt  to  work  elaborately  on  more 
difficult  subjects  overwhelms  them.  The  effort  of  these  men, 
then,  lacks  proof,  moderation,  fair-mindedness;  it  disregards 
the  logical  processes,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  audience 
supposedly  addressed.  They  may  be  able  tO'  write  reports 
investigating  subjects  which  have  but  one  side  or  to  treat 
topics  in  which  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  heavily  one 
way,  but  to  steer  their  course  steadily,  fair-mindedly,  weigh- 
ing accurately  pros  and  cons,  from  the  superficial,  popular 
understanding  of  a  question  of  the  day  to  its  real  meaning — 
that  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  many  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  these  would-be  debaters  must  be  taught  to  respect 
close,  analytical,  judicial  thinking,  and  to  think  thus  for 
themselves. 

Secondly,  they  must  learn  to  adapt  their  special  material, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  any  particular  audience.  Some  years 
ago  one  of  my  students  handed  in  an  argument  against  the 
pension  system  of  the  time.  It  was,  as  investigation,  thoro;  as 
an  arraignment  of  the  conditions  of  the  day  severe;  it  was 
clear,  forcible,  well  analyzed — but  dry  as  a  chip.  I  said,  "  In  re- 
writing this,  will  you  imagine,  please,  that  you  have  been  asked 
to  repeat  this  before  a  G.  A.  R.  Post  in  Cambridgeport  ?  The 
Post  understands  that  you  think  you  know  something  of  the 
question,  and  that  we  misguided  professors,  who  have  trained 
you,  think  we  know  something  about  it,  so  it  has  planned  for  a 
pleasant  evening  in  riddling  your  case.  The  Post  is  proud  of 
its  record  in  the  Civil  War,  and  sure  to  feel  that  everything 
you  say  against  the  present  pension  system  is  an  attack  in 
general  upon  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  in  particular  upon  itself.  With- 
out thinking  of  these  facts  you  have  accepted  the  invitation. 
On  second  thought,  will  you  deliver  this  as  it  is  written  ?  "  He 
felt  that  he  certainly  should  not.  The  question  opened  for  that 
student  the  whole  broad  field  of  persuasion. 

Notice,  please,  that  in  what  I  have  been  saying  since  I  asked, 
What  is  the  need  of  the  untrained  intercollegiate  debater?  I 
have  not  emphasized  means  of  winning  a  special  kind  of  con- 
test, but  the  training  that  leads  to  thoro,  fair-minded  investiga- 
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tion  of  an  involved  question  and  public  presentation  of  it 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  and  the  interests  of  the  particular 
audience  addressed.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  larger,  more 
fruitful,  more  significant  field  in  which  all  men  who  wish  to 
be  leaders  of  public  thought  must  train  themselves,  and  in 
which  even  the  intercollegiate  debater  must  toil  before  he 
specializes  in  the  particular  kind  of  contest  in  which  he  hopes 
to  win  laurels — the  intercollegiate  debate.  It  is,  then,  I  be- 
lieve, not  to  courses  which  exist  mainly  to  train  intercollegiate 
debaters,  but  in  courses  which  train  youths  to  think  seriously 
on  questions  of  the  day,  striving  to  get  at  the  heart  of  them, 
and  to  present  the  results  of  their  thinking  clearly  and  persua- 
sively, that  colleges  should  give  their  hearty  support.  That 
is,  I  should  like  to  see  my  men  trained  in  discussion  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  not  in  discussion  for  the  sake  of  winning  an 
intercollegiate  debate. 

Now  how  shall  we  give  them  thi'S  training?  Our  students 
urge  us  to  begin  by  debating,  for  they  assure  us  that,  before 
entering  our  classes,  they  have  in  some  school  or  college  club 
gained  by  close  observation  and  assiduous  application  the  rudi- 
ments of  discussion.  The  plan  seems  attractive,  but  works,  I 
think,  poorly.  It  is  true  that  these  beginners  have  belonged 
to  clubs  and  that  they  have  spoken  on  every  occasion  offered, 
but  they  have  worked  with  little  or  no  guidance.  Feeling 
strongly,  they  have  asserted  with  an  enthusiasm  which  could 
not  have  hidden  from  the  trained  observer  that  the  ideas  be- 
hind the  enthusiasm  were  the  fewest  possible,  or  totally  un- 
sound; or,  filled  with  many  good  ideas,  they  have  stammered 
from  ineptitude.  It  is  rare  that  these  beginners  do  not  need 
thoro,  severe,  unrelaxing  training  in  gathering  material,  in 
analysis,  rebuttal,  and  selection  and  presentation  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  end  in  view  and  the  audience  in  mind.  There- 
fore, before  these  students  practice,  they  must  understand  the 
theory  of  their  work.  Moreover,  when  faults  are  numerous, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  all  of  them  as  a  man  speaks  rapidly,  and 
even  more  difficult  to  correct  all  the  faults  at  once  without  con- 
fusion. Consequently  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  class, 
iirst  of  all,  record  itself  on  paper,  in  the  way  I  have  explained, 
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at  what  it  thinks  its  best.  The  papers  can  be  criticised  in  de- 
tail; they  will  provide  an  ample  supply  of  useful  illustrative 
material;  and,  if  there  is  any  query  as  to  a  criticism,  it  can  be 
discussed  in  conference  by  instructor  and  pupil.  For  some 
five  or  six  weeks  the  instructor  should  treat  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  argument,  driving  home  the  main  ideas  by  short  exer- 
cises written  in  the  classroom.  While  all  this  goes  on  in  the 
classroom  the  student  may  make  outside,  by  the  aid  of  the  criti- 
cised first  forensic, .  a  brief  for  a  revision,  and  may  write  the 
revision  with  the  aid  of  the  criticised  brief.  All  this  practice 
will  give  him  control  over  the  main  principles  of  his  work.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  cut  loose  from  manuscripts  before 
the  class  understands  analysis,  the  main  rules  for  selecting  and 
presenting  evidence,  and  the  chief  principles  of  rebuttal. 

But  how  are  we  to  train  the  beginner  in  rebuttal  ?  That  is 
where  a  second  manuscript  may  help  us.  It  is  no  easy  matter, 
as  many  of  you  know,  to  make  debaters  feel  any  strong  interest 
in  the  possible  case  of  the  other  side.  They  have  a  correct  sus- 
picion that  the  more  they  know  of  that  case  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  build  up  an  answer  from  the  material  originally  in  their 
possession.  Moreover,  before  we  get  our  chance  at  them  they 
have  had  a  fine  hopefulness  that  constant  assertion,  combined 
with  persistent  ignoring  of  the  other  side  and  interspersed  with 
'*  eloquence,"  "  oratory,"  ''  spread-eagle  appeals," — you  may 
take  your  pick  of  the  phrases, — will  carry  them  thru  to  victory. 
The  two  persistently  difficult  things  to  teach,  I  find,  are  the 
power  to  analyze  swiftly  and  correctly  and — as  a  part  of  it — 
ability  to  grasp  one  side  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  other.  We 
have  tried  various  devices  at  Harvard  to  make  students  realize 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  other  man's  case  must  be  a  prerequi- 
site for  any  helpful  discussion  of  topics  of  the  day.  One  has 
been  to  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  two,  an  affirmative  and 
a  negative;  to  let  each  man  see  the  other's  brief  when  it  is 
ready;  and  to  expect  each  man  so  to  revise  his  brief  that  the 
arguments  when  written  will  start  from  an  accepted  set  of 
introductory  facts  and  will  meet  squarely  thruout.  Another 
plan  is  to  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four — two  affirma- 
tive and  two  negative.     The  students  prepare  their  briefs  inde- 
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pendently.  The  briefs  which  seem  likely  to  produce  the  better 
affirmative  and  the  better  negative  argument  are  criticised  and 
returned  to  the  writers.  Drawing  up  their  arguments 
promptly  they  read  them  before  the  class.  The  readers  are 
criticised  first,  for  delivery,  by  the  instructor  in  elocution. 
Then,  under  my  guidance,  the  class  discusses  the  work — its 
analysis,  evidence,  rebuttal,  etc.  When  the  class  has  finished 
commenting,  if  additional  criticism  be  necessary,  I  make  it;  but, 
after  a  little  practice  the  class  usually  leaves  me  little  to  do 
except  sum  up.  This  searching  process  is  somewhat  disagree- 
able to  the  beginner,  but  the  effect  is  prompt,  marked,  salutary. 
During  this  first  exercise  the  second  affirmative  and  negative, 
with  their  uncorrected  briefs  in  hand,  have  been. making  careful 
notes  on  the  readings  and  the  ensuing  discussions.  Their 
briefs  are  handed  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  I  criticise 
and  return  them  within  a  few  hours.  A  week  later  these 
second  readers  appear  before  the  class.  Their  work  is  ex- 
pected to  show  an  acceptance  of  whatever  was  held  to  be  settled 
in  the  earlier  discussion:  introductory  matter  must  have  been 
readjusted,  and  new  material  added  when  needed,  or  the  places 
criticised  as  weak  in  the  first  discussion  strengthened.  This 
method  produces  not  only  good  rebuttal,  but  some  idea  of  co- 
operation in  argument. 

You  and  I  know  well  the  look  of  disapproval — sometimes  it 
is  something  more  than  a  look — which  greets  a  statement  of 
such  methods.  "  Do  you  allow  students," — we  hear, — 
"  Can  you  force  students  to  take  a  side  in  which  they 
do  not  believe  ?  "  If  you  find  it  irritating,  remember  that 
every  teacher  of  public  discourse  since  Georgias  has  had  to  re- 
sign himself  to  its  iteration.  For  myself,  I  gladly  admit  that  I 
not  only  allow,  but  force  many  students  to  take  the  side  in 
which  at  the  outset  they  do  not  believe.  I  do  it  because  I  have 
often  discovered  that  the  side  they  believe  in  most  strongly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  they  hold,  after  careful  analysis,  to 
be  the  poor  side  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  do  not  deal  with 
men  who  hold  opinions  matured  by  careful  investigation  and 
well  considered  thought,  but  with  youths  who,  when  they 
come  to  me,  hold  ideas  on  most  topics  of  the  day  which  are  un- 
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questioned  inheritances,  products  of  narrow  environment,  mere 
prejudices,  or  hazy,  easily  shifted  opinions.  I  put  them  on 
either  side  of  a  question  because  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that 
the  best  thing  which  can  happen  to  an  undergraduate  debater 
is  to  be  put  on  the  side  of  the  question  in  which  at  the  outset 
he  thinks  he  disbelieves,  for  either  he  wakes  up  to  know  that, 
for  good  reasons,  he  believes  it  the  stronger,  or  he  is  amazed 
to  see  how  much  basis  ''the  other  man  "  has  for  his  opinion. 
In  either  case  he  has  gone  thru  a  broadening  process.  When  a 
student  objects  with  reasons  evidently  well  considered  that  he 
cannot  take  a  particular  side,  neither  you  nor  I  put  him  where 
he  does  not  wish  to  go. 

The  great  advantage  in  this  careful  study  of  rebuttal  is,  not 
that  a  youth  learns  to  think  thoroly  and  independently,  tho  he 
does  gain  this  power  thru  it,  but  that  he  comes  by  it  especially 
to  realize  that  in  almost  all  questions  of  the  day  the  other  man 
has  nearly  as  good  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  he  has  to  his. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  means  broad-mindedness  and  fairness 
in  discussion.  Just  here  is  where  intercollegiate  debating  may 
prove  something  of  a  nuisance.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  something,  and  therefore  the  undergraduate — not  the 
coaches — wonders  whether  he  may  not  contrive  "  trick  plays  " 
in  his  argument,  whether  he,  too,  cannot  snap  the  ball  back 
with  double  passes,  and  in  his  course  work  he  comes  to  you 
with  a  brief  in  which  he  has  tried  carefully  to  conceal  the 
larger  part  of  his  case.  When  you  object  that  the  plan  is,  as 
a  brief,  inadequate,  that  you  see  his  little  game,  and  that  you 
have  already  seen  it  many  times  among  his  predecessors  in 
your  course,  he  looks  a  bit  sheepish,  but  you  still  have  to 
struggle  with  him  week  by  week  to  make  him  give  you  a  thoro 
presentation  of  the  whole  case,  so  that  you  may  judge  his  work 
on  its  real  merits.  The  graduate  coaches  complain  of  this  as 
heartily  as  you  or  I.  The  fact  means  simply  that  intense  com- 
petition with  victory  ahead  requires  constant  vigilance  if  some 
of  the  past  evils  of  athletics  are  not  to  creep  into  this  intel- 
lectual sport. 

Suppose,  then,  that  thru  lectures,  written  and  rewritten  work, 
and  by  reading  a  forensic  before  the  class  for  criticism  a 
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student  has  gained  some  mastery  of  analysis,  rebuttal,  handling 
evidence,  and  a  clear,  forcible  presentation  of  his  ideas,  is  he 
ready  to  begin  the  regular  debates?  He  ought  to  be,  but,  un- 
less he  has  had  some  training  in  elocution,  he  probably  is  not. 
Most  students  have  at  the  outset  no  correct  idea — indeed,  no 
idea  at  all — of  the  importance  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  be^ 
fore  his  audience.  They  do  not  know  that  the  voice  is  one  of 
the  strongest  weapons  of  a  public  speaker.  Their  faces  are 
merely  stolid  or  twitch  with  excitement.  Their  arms  seem  to 
have  been  given  them  for  no  purpose  whatever,  or  only  for 
spasmodic,  meaningless  flappings  from  the  elbow.  They  stand 
in  any  fashion,  usually  loose- jointedly.  They  speak  in  voices 
shrill,  harsh,  foggy,  epicoene.  Too  often  these  men  resemble 
fine  and  accurate  machines  set  in  ill-made  and  inappropriate 
cases.  Here  then  are  the  reasons  why  you  and  I  cannot  work 
independently  of  the  instructor  in  elocution.  Please  under- 
stand me :  by  elocution  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  teaching  a 
boy  to  gurgle  and  quaver,  "  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight," 
or  to  fill  his  lungs  and  shout  "  Blow,  bugle,  blow !  "  In  such 
work  I  have  no  interest  except  as  vocal  exercises  leading  to 
more  important  ends.  I  wish  intensely — and  I  speak  not  as  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  for  I  have  never  taught  elocution,  but  as 
•ne  deeply  interested  in  the  subject — that  somebody  would  find 
a  new  name  for  elocution.  Could  that  be  done,  we  should  get 
so  much  more  from  our  college  faculties,  who  are  at  present 
somewhat  hide-bound  on  the  subject  of  elocution.  Of  course 
we  all  understand  why  they  are  prejudiced  against  elocution 
and  oratory.  They  have  seen  so  many  slightly  educated, 
bigoted,  and  over-enthusiastic  men  and  women,  "  professors 
of  elocution,"  training  boys  and  girls  for  dramatic  reading  or 
declamation — which  is  fortunately  akin  to  nothing  else  under 
the  heavens  or  upon  the  earth — that  they  have  grown  skeptical. 
Moreover,  they  have  too  often  seen  these  "  professors  "teach- 
ing entirely  by  the  letter,  forcing  their  pupils  one  and  all  to 
develop  by  the  same  process  and  in  the  same  way.  No  two 
men  are  alike;  and  the  elocutionist  has  no  more  right  to  train 
his  students  to  speak  alike  than  I  have  to  train  my  men  to  think 
alike.     I  could  not  do  that  if  I  would.     My  business  is  to 
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make  each  man  think  not  as  well  as  his  neighbor  can,  but  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  underlying  trouble  is  twofold.  In  the 
past,  teachers  of  elocution  in  the  colleges  have  too  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  work  really  required  the  training  necessary 
for.  the  actor  or  the  public  reader.  Secondly,  faculties  and  a 
large  part  of  the  general  public  have  condemned  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  elocution  because  of  the  misjudgment  and  misemphasis 
of  some  of  its  teachers.  No  one  who  has  watched  our  public 
speaking  and  the  efforts  of  undergraduates  before  the  public 
can  long  doubt  that  there  is  a  proper,  a  dignified,  and  a  very 
necessary  training  which  should  be  given  them  as  a  part  of 
their  college  course.  They  must  be  taught  to  assist  themselves 
by  pose  and  gesture,  and  to  let  their  voices  and  faces  respond 
to  the  subtlest  shadings  of  their  thought  and  the  slightest  emo- 
tional change.  All  this,  too,  they  must  be  taught  to  do,  not 
like  other  men  of  note,  but  in  the  ways  that  most  express  their 
individuality.  Such  work  is  doing,  I  know,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  for  it  I  have  profound  respect.  When  it  is 
more  general  I  am  sure  that  elocution  will  recover  from  the 
evils  ^attached  to  it  by  its  friends.  When  one  sees  professors 
and  instructors  whose  voices  are  too  weak  to  fill  large  class- 
rooms, or  whose  monotonous  delivery  makes  really  valuable 
lectures  ineffective,  or  whose  voices  or  nerves  are  worn  out 
after  two  hours  of  talking,  turning  for  aid,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
elocution,  one  feels  that  the  right  ideas  must  soon  make  their 
way.  When  departments  of  English  wake,  as  wake  they 
must,  to  the  fact  that  for  college  students  training  in  the  oral 
word  is  as  important  as  in  the  written,  that  for  many  of  them 
it  should  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  faculties  must  give  elocu- 
tion, in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word,  the  place  in 
the  curriculum  due  it.  When  that  day  comes  our  A.  B.'s, 
M.  A.'s,  and  Ph.  D.*s  will  be  less  slangy,  less  slovenly  of  speech 
and  manner,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  now  it  sometimes 
is,  to  examine  their  minds  before  we  can  believe  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  titles  they  say  they  have  earned. 

Even  when  the  class  is  ready  to  debate  I  think  there  may  be 
question  as  to  the  best  method  to  pursue.  Most  of  us,  of 
course,  let  our  students  speak  without  otlier  notes  than  the 
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brief  which  they  have  previously  submitted  to  us  for  our 
comment.  I  am  hot  sure,  however,  that  a  better  way  would 
not  be  to  let  the  speakers  write  out  their  first  debate,  commit 
it,  and  deliver  it;  write  out  the  second  debate,  condense  it  to 
full  notes  and  speak  from  those;  write  out  the  third  and  spieak 
from  very  condensed  notes ;  and  finally  speak  directly  from  the 
briefs.  This  would  mean  a  slow  process  and  one  perhaps 
somewhat  discouraging  to  the  pupil,  yet  we  all  know  that  our 
present  method  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  teacher. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  clearly  and  strongly,  and  with 
due  regard  for  the  other  side,  what  one  has  to  say.  Very  often 
one  controls  an  audience  largely  by  an  appeal  to  its  interests 
and  emotions.  It  is  our  business,  then,  to  try  to  show  our 
students  what  are  the  interests  of  different  audiences  in  a  par- 
ticular subject,  and  how  by  a  different  emphasis,  by  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  material,  by  use  of  the  different  possible 
appeals  involved  in  it,  any  one  speech  may  be  adapted  and  re- 
adapted  and  re-readapted  to  different  audiences.  This  is  the 
persuasive  part  of  our  field  of  work.  To  the  student  it  must 
be  alluring,  for  you  and  I  can  give  him  only  a  few  funda- 
mental principles;  then  we  must  say,  "  Go  out.  Apply  these 
principles  assiduously  to  all  kinds  of  audiences,  ever  watchful, 
undiscouraged,  your  own  severest  critic.  Only  in  this  way 
can  you  become  a  master  of  persuasion.  The  best  of  all  this 
endeavor  of  yours  will  be  that  every  successful  attempt  to  pre- 
sent to  a  special  audience  the  results  of  your  careful  thinking 
on  any  important  question  will  bring  you  nearer  to  a  leader- 
ship that  shall  rest  on  thoro,  wise  thought,  phrased  thru  wide, 
experienced  sympathy." 

But  suppose  your  pupils  successfully  trained  in  all  these 
matters — analysis,  logical  thinking,  rebuttal,  evidence,  persua- 
sion, and  elocution:  will  he  be  satisfied?  I  think  not.  In 
past  years  some  of  the  best  of  my  former  students  have  come 
to  me,  saying :  "  I  find  little  use  now  [as  graduate  or  under- 
graduate] for  the  special  training  for  intercollegiate  debates; 
of  course,  I  do  find  helpful,  as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  in  gen- 
eral, the  principles  which  you  taught  us  underlie  fair-minded 
discussion.     But,  after  all,  you  did  not  give  me  what  I  most 
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need.  I  have  once  or  twice  had,  as  a  member  of  a  committee, 
to  submit  a  report.  It  needed  to  be  clearly,  simply,  and  at  the 
same  time  persuasively  drawn.  I  found  much  difficulty  in 
adapting  to  this  work  the  principles  of  strict  argument.  I 
have  met  similar  difficulties  with  letters  and  editorials  which 
I  have  written  for  newspapers.  In  both,  formal  argument  was 
out  of  the  question  in  my  limited  space.  Mere  statement  of 
what  seemed  to  me  facts  was  dry.  How  could  I  have  written 
as  I  felt  I  should?  I  have  been  called  upon  repeatedly  as  an 
athlete,  an  undergraduate  editor,  an  officer  of  my  class,  to 
speak  at  college  or  graduate  dinners.  I  find  such  speaking 
slow  torture,  for  I  am  not  a  wit,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
speak  seriously  yet  interestingly  on  the  subjects  given  me. 
Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  take  refuge  in  the  speech  so  often  heard, 
— a  patchwork  of  good  stories  that  are  trite  and  new  stories 
that  are  poor,  all,  new  and  old,  inappositely  introduced.  In  my 
native  town  I  have  been  called  upon  on  some  occasion  of  local 
importance  to  make  my  neighbors  understand  the  significance 
of  the  life  of  some  famous  fellow-townsman  of  the  past.  I  am 
a  college  instructor.  One  of  my  classes  is  large,  and  I  must 
contend  against  the  languor  that  pervades  it  after  it  has  come 
directly  to  my  lecture  from  its  luncheon.  Sometimes  students 
at  the  back  of  the  room  find  the  pictorial  morning  papers  more 
absorbing  than  my  instruction.  There  is  even  leakage,  for 
unfortunately  some  of  the  class  are  nearer  the  exits  than  I. 
Must  I  '  popularize '  my  lectures  ?  "  That  is,  these  under- 
graduates and  graduates  are  meeting  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  writing  committee  reports  and  concisely  effective  editorials 
or  communications  to  the  press,  in  after-dinner  speaking,  com- 
memorative addresses,  and  lecturing.  Surely,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  illustration  which  the  past  offers  us  we  can  give  these 
men  some  aid,  and  as  surely  we  should  in  our  college  courses. 
We  can  keep  them  from  writing  the  average  eulogy — a  ful- 
«omely  phrased  listing  of  the  events  of  a  man's  life;  from  writ- 
ing the  commemorative  nddress  so  often  heard — a  mere  com- 
pilation from  current  histories,  phrased  in  language  individual 
only  in  its  tameness.  We  can  help  to  train  them  to  go  back 
of  facts,  statistics,  and  conditions  in  order  to  find  messages 
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from  the  past  to  the  present;  to  reconcile  seeming  contradic- 
tions  in  Hves  of  varied  activities;  to  try  to  make  comprehen- 
sible men  too  often  misunderstood.  We  can  show  them  that 
even  the  after-dinner  speech  should  have  a  central  idea  and 
plan,  as  well  as  freshness  and  individuality  of  presentation. 
We  can,  perhaps,  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  too- 
common  fallacy  of  thinking  that  to  keep  large  bodies  of 
Students  attentive  the  quality  of  the  work  must  be  weakened, 
or  extraneous  attractions  must  be  superimposed  on  good  ma- 
terial. In  all  this  a  broad  field  opens  out  before  us,  a  field  of 
large  consequence  because,  as  I  believe,  for  one  man  who 
applies  from  day  to  day  the  principles  he  learns  especially  for 
intercollegiate  debating,  five  work  in  one  or  more  of  these 
other  forms  of  public  discourse.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I 
believe  that  our  courses  dealing  with  public  speaking  need  re- 
arranging for  more  accurate  emphasis. 

At  the  present  time  at  Harvard  we  are  trying  the  experiment 
of  making  instruction  in  the  forms  of  discourse  just  considered 
central  in  the  work  dealing  with  public  speaking.  This  I  can 
do  only  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  instructor  in  elocu- 
tion, upon  whom  I  entirely  rely,  for  we  ask  our  students  to 
take  elocution  in  their  freshmen  or  sophomore  year.  In  the 
sophomore  or  junior  year  we  offer  a  course  which,  beginning 
with  lectures  on,  and  practice  in,  the  principles  of  argument,  in 
order  to  give  the  class  a  sense  of  structure  and  a  feeling  for 
evidence,  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of 
public  discourse — of  what  in  the  past  has  made  those  kinds  of 
work  successful.  Study  of  presentation  before  particular  and 
definitely  stated  audiences  is  thruout  the  course  joined  as  In- 
separably as  possible  with  study  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned. 
Finally,  style  in  public  discourse  is  treated.  With  this  course, 
— which  comes  three  hours  each  week  for  a  year, — or,  prefer- 
ably, the  next  year,  the  would-be  speaker  may  take  a  half- 
course  in  debating.  In  a  section  for  voluntary  work  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  keep  up  his  practice  in  elocution  of  his  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  year. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  scheme  may  at  once  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  exact  rightness  of  emphasis  or  its  completeness. 
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But  this  is  because  the  whole  subject  is  still  in  a  state  of  at- 
tractive evolution.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  sure:  that 
the  teacher  who  insists  that  intercollegiate  debating  is  simply 
a  subdivision  of  a  subdivision  (oral  discussion)  of  a  large  field 
(public  discourse)  is  the  man  who  sees  the  truth.  Unques- 
tionably in  any  course  in  debating  we  must  treat  intercollegiate 
debating,  even  as  we  must  treat  any  other  form  of  oral  discus- 
sion, not,  however,  as  of  paramount  importance,  but  merely 
as  one  form  of  discussion  which  ultimately  rests  on  thoro  in- 
vestigation for  the  sake  of  more  accurate' information.  Let 
us,  when  we  have  assisted  in  choosing  the  best  debaters  among 
our  students,  leave  to  interested  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
themselves  probably  old  debaters,  the  coaching  of  the  men  for 
the  particular  contest.  Of  course,  we  should  not  forget  the 
stimulation  which  intercollegiate  debating  has  given  our  work, 
nor,  when  it  is  well  guarded,  its  benefits  for  the  students  con- 
cerned, in  that  it  wakens  them  to  thoro  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  principles  they  have  studied  and  gives  them 
a  very  desirable  opportunity  to  face  real  audiences,  but  in  our 
gratitude  and  interest  we  should  not  be  led  to  treat  intercol- 
legiate debating  as  the  most  important  part  of  our  college 
training  in  public  discourse.  As  my  phrasing  this  morning 
must  often  have  suggested,  I  believe  that  intercollegiate  debat- 
ing should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  intellectual  sport. 

I  was  impressed  yesterday  with  some  words  of  the  Hon. 
David  J.  Hill.  As  I  shall  quote  him  entirely  from  memory,  I 
apologize  now  for  any  misquotation,  but  am  sure  that  I  have 
the  gist  of  what  he  said :  "  We  must  often  resort,  in  the  last 
appeal,  to  the  judgment  of  the  people;  but  this  resort  is  safe 
as  the  last  appeal  only  when  it  is  based  on  clear  thinking.'' 
Surely,  then,  in  working,  even  if  slightly,  for  this  clearer  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  are  working  for  that  larger 
and  better  citizenship  which  our  increasing  and  very  important 
new  duties  so  seriously  demand.  In  that  fact,  I  take  it,  lies 
the  real  stimulation  and  inspiration  of  our  work. 

George   P.   Baker 

Harvard  University 


IV 

FALSE  AND   TRUE   IN   CRITICISM   OF   PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  WORK 

It  is  fortunate  that  teachers'  work  cannot  be  done  in  a  cor- 
ner. The  public  insists  upon  inspecting  and  judging  our  per- 
formances, and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  so.  The  inspection  is 
often  not  thoro,  the  judgment  is  often  hasty.  Citizens  the 
most  considerate  not  seldom  misunderstand  us  and  fail  to  value 
our  services  as  highly  as  we  ourselves  do.  Worse  than  this, 
umbrage  is  surest  to  rest  upon  our  labors  at  periods  when  our 
aims  and  methods  are  improving  and  we  are  conscious  of 
doing  better  than  ever  before.  Precisely  at  such  times  we 
are  lectured,  we  are  scolded,  we  are  called  names,  we  are 
threatened,  we  are  anathematized;  we  are  even  pitied  and 
tolerated.  But,  vexing  as  are  these  tempers  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  patrons'  apathy  or 
to  such  peace  as  we  might  have  were  the  schools  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  Chinese  wall.  We  welcome,  there- 
fore, public  vision  of  school  work.  We  cannot  here  con- 
sider minute  educational  queries.  Our  thought  must  regard 
gross,  not  microscopical  pathology.  Before  taking  up  the 
various  counts  lodged  against  latter-day  teachers,  a  word  or 
two  on  some  of  the  standards  by  which  complainants  would 
like  to  have  us  appraised.  To  several  of  these  we  strongly 
demur  at  the  outset. 

Many  would  bring  all  school  ideas  to  the  plummet  of  the 
ancient  district  school.  Remembering  the  great  men  educated 
long  ago  and  not  observing  such  products  emanating  from 
modem  schools,  they  raise  the  cry,  "Back  to  the  schools  of  the 
fathers."  The  schools  of  the  fathers  had  their  merits.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  disparage  them.  They  taught  the  art  of 
strenuous  effort,  which  is  a  great  attainment.  But  let  no  one 
make  a  fetich  out  of  the  old  school.  Its  shortcomings  were 
legion,  after  all.     Much  of  the  good  pertaining  to  it  was  due 
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to  the  rugged  life  of  the  times.  Other  of  this  good  sprang 
from  its  surroundings — in  the  country  and  hot  in  the  city, 
where  those  best  of  mankind's  teachers,  sky  and  field  and 
forest,  lake,  rivulet,  and  sand-patch,  held  their  ceaseless  ses- 
sions. These  educative  powers,  such  a  benediction  to  the  old- 
time-school  pupil,  we  do  appreciate;  and  the  master  virtue, 
towering  lonely,  of  the  old-time  school,  viz.,  the  training 
it  gave  its  pupils  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  that  also  we  appre- 
ciate and  wish  reproduced.  But  the  old-time  school  itself  it 
were  insanity  to  bring  back,  even  if  we  could. 

Some  will  have  it  that  exactness  of  performance  in  pupils  is 
the  sure  mark  of  successful  schooling,  and  that  if  a  pupil  can- 
not read,  spell,  and  add  without  error  his  education  is  a 
failure.  \       ! 

I  do  not  underestimate  accuracy  in  scholarship.  Cardinal 
Newman's  oft-quoted  aphorism  that  accuracy  is  a  great  part — 
not  the  whole,  but  a  great  part — of  education  is  most  true. 
Other  things  being  equal  the  accurate  scholar  is  the  best.  Yet 
what  folly  to  judge  schools  by  this  test  alone!  We  are  not 
set  to  make  adding  machines,  but  men  and  women.  A  poor 
reader,  speller,  or  reckoner  may  in  spite  of  these  "  outs  "  glori- 
ously succeed  as  a  human  being.  What  your  school  graduate 
is  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  what  he  can  do. 

Equally  vicious  is  the  exaltation  of  mere  mental  attainment 
as  the  desideratum  of  education.  Well  says  Stanley  Hall, 
"  Instead  of  training  memory  by  information  studies  and  of 
making  reason  a  center,  or  even  considering  motor  activities 
as  all-important,  the  education  of  the  near  future  will  focus 
upon  the  feelings,  sentiments,  emotions,  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  It  is 
this  side  of  our  nature  which  represents  the  human  race,  while 
the  intellect,  and  even  to  a  large  extent  the  will,  are  acquired 
by  each  individual.  .  .  Now,  while  the  emotive  side  of  our 
nature  is  more  hereditary  than  the  intellectual,  fuller  of  that 
'  ancient  wealth  and  worth  '  which  birth  alone  chiefly  gives, 
it  is  susceptible  nevertheless  to  the  educational  influence  of  the 
environment  to  a  degree  which  till  recently  has  hardly  been 
suspected.     Fear,  anger,  love,  joy,  sorrow,  and  the  rest  are 
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educable,  and  have  a  long  plastic  period  when  they  can  be 
formed.  The  highest  education,  then,  is  that  which  focuses 
the  soul  upon  the  largest  loves  and  generates  the  strongest  and 
most  diversified  interests,  while  the  worst  sort  of  school  is  that 
which  doles  out  facts  and  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deaden  instead  of  stimulate  interest,  and  to  inoculate  by  a  fatal 
sense  of  finality  and  possession  against  that  inflamed  ardor  of 
zest  which  has  created  all  knowledge  and  art  in  the  world,  the 
development  of  which  is  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  edu- 
cation." 

The  indictments  brought  against  teachers'  work  can  with- 
out much  confusion  be  placed  in  four  separate  pigeon-holes: 
statements  which  are  utterly  false;  allegations  having  some 
color  of  truth,  but  much  exaggerated;  complaints  true  in  a 
sense,  but  not  in  the  way  meant  by  those  who  bring  them;  and 
charges  that  are  in  substance  just,  signalizing  grave  actual 
defects  in  our  methods. 

The  first  class  of  these  declarations,  those  out-and-out  wild, 
shall  not  detain  us  long.  The  people  who  regard  it  a  fault  of 
public  education  that  we  do  not  end  it  with  the  three  R's  or 
that  we  teach  in  the  schools  other  languages  than  English  will 
kindly  excuse  us  now.  Such  views  are  held  by  few,  and  tho 
they  are  perhaps  really  debatable,  they  do  not  press  for  con- 
sideration as  many  other  matters  do. 

Much  more  interest  attaches  to  objections  of  the  second 
class,  those  which  have  some  real  basis  in  fact  but,  as  they  are 
usually  stated,  contain  shocking  exaggerations. 

One  of  these  is  the  assertion  that  the  public  schools  do  not 
teach  English.  The  statement  has  become  stereotyped.  We 
must  confess  that  there  is  something  beneath  it.  We  do  not 
teach  the  use  of  English  as  well  as  were  to  be  desired.  We 
are  striving  to  improve  and  are  improving.  Those  who  try  to 
shame  us  in  this  particular  fail  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  labor.  Few  of  them  know  what  an  immense 
multitude  of  American  youth  never  hear  in  their  homes  a  single 
word  of  good  English,  but  derive  their  English  training  en- 
tirely from  the  schools.  Yet  a  great  majority  of  these  master 
the  language  well,  never  betraying  the  least  sign  of  brogue  or 
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patois  in  their  speech.  They  write  with  much  correctness 
and  are  able  to  take  up  the  various  caUings  of  life  with  no  lin- 
guistic disadvantage. 

It  is  also  thrown  out  that  the  schools  do  not  inculcate 
morality  or  make  any  contribution  to  the  building  of  char- 
acter. This  notion  seems  to  spring  partly  from  the  fact  that 
now  and  then  a  schoolboy  turns  out  to  be  a  ''  tough,"  and 
partly  from  the  circumstance  that  boards  of  education  neither 
prescribe  any  text-book  in  morals  nor  make  for  the  study  of 
morals  any  place  in  school  programs. 

But  that  is  a  most  superficial  mode  of  viewing  school  in- 
fluence. I  would  not  speak  irreverently  of  school  programs, 
hoary  with  age  and  rich. in  departed  glory  as  some  of  them  are; 
while,  as  for  books,  few  will  consider  them,  as  many  do  their 
publishers,  with  malice  toward  all  and  charity  for  none. 
What  keeps  school  is  neither  the  program  nor  the  book,  but 
the  live  man  or  woman,  with  soul  and  consecration;  and  such 
man  or  woman  is  infinitely  more  than  program  or  book  or 
building  or  all  these  together.  This  living  teacher  exerts  a 
moral  and  not  merely  a  mental  influence.  The  mofal  stimulus 
proceeding  from  any  good  teacher  is  felt  by  every  pupil  of 
such  a  teacher  every  hour  of  school  life,  in  vacation  and  when 
schooldays  are  over.  It  is  often  the  best  thing  which  the 
pupil  carries  away  on  leaving  school.  The  effect  is  none  the 
less  precious  for  having  arisen  independently  of  set  lessons 
and  formal  teaching,  for  owing  nothing  to  program  or  to  book. 
It  is  one  of  the  normal  products  of  school  work,  an  asset  to  the 
credit  of  the  schools.  With  all  their  faults,  the  great  majority 
of  our  pupils  grow  in  excellence  of  character  and  conduct  every 
year  they  stay  with  us. 

Confessedly,  however,  the  schools  are  not  producing  all  the 
moral  uplift  that  is  desirable.  One  admits  that  discontent 
v/ith  schools  has  at  this  point  some  justification.  I  myself 
maintain  that  usual  school  discipline  lacks  in  attention  to  that 
will-training  which  is  so  important  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. And  criticism  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  not  without  basis, 
is  also  not  without  results.  The  rightful  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  a  costly  system  of  machinery  like  the  public 
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schools  shall  render  larger  and  more  efficient  service  in  shap- 
ing society's  morals  is  bearing  fruit. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  momentous  new  development 
in  this  matter.  The  time  seems  near  when  our  public  schools 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  elements  of  morality  in  a  positive  way. 
In  the  past  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  attempt  this,  because 
the  simplest  moral  teaching  has  been  thought  to  involve  dogma, 
and  because  churches  have  been  afraid  of  one  another. 
Protestants  have  feared  that  if  a  Catholic  teacher  sought  sys- 
tematically to  teach  her  pupils  self-restraint,  purity,  generosity, 
charity,  truthfulness,  and  so  on,  the  lessons  would  reach  down 
into  religious  doctrine,  and  some  of  her  pupils  turn  Catholics. 
And  Catholics  have  trembled  lest  if  the  Presbyterian  or  the 
Lutheran  teacher  propounded  to  her  pupils  any  ethical  lessons, 
however  rudimentary,  youth  brought  up  in  the  ancient  Church 
would  be  in  danger  of  espousing  such  a  teacher's  faith.  This 
fear,  now  seen  to  be  groundless,  is  on  the  wane  and  will  soon 
disappear.  For  all  practical  purposes  morality  can  be  taught 
without  dipping  into  religion,  and  all  sects  are  becoming  aware 
of  this. 

In  his  Foundations  of  belief  Mr.  Balfour  says,  "  The  two 
subjects  on  which  the  professors  of  every  creed,  theological 
and  anti-theological,  seem  least  anxious  to  differ  are  the  gen- 
eral substance  of  the  moral  law  and  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  it  should  be  regarded.  That  it  is  worthy  of 
all  reverence;  that  it  demands  our  ungrudging  submission, 
and  that  we  owe  it  not  merely  obedience,  but  love:  these  are 
commonplaces  which  the  preachers  of  all  schools  vie  with  each 
other  in  proclaiming.  And  they  are  certainly  right."  To 
teach  ordinary  morality  you  heed  not  refer  to  or  even  know 
any  of  morality's  profounder  implications. 

Public  sentiment  would  sanction  it  should  we  at  once  begin 
systematically  teaching  such  virtues  as  cleanliness  in  speech 
and  thought,  thrift,  temperance,  fortitude,  perseverance, 
veracity,  the  rights  and  laws  of  property,  public  spirit,  love  of 
country,  regard  for  parents,  for  the  aged,  for  the  feeble,  for 
the  unfortunate  and  for  brutes,  and  a  great  variety  of  kindred 
virtues,  forming  a  large  part  of  what  is  put  down  in  books  of 
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practical  ethics.  There  are  no  parents  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  schooled  in  these  highly  important  duties,  provided 
the  teaching  breathes  a  right  spirit  and  is  free  from  prejudice. 
That  kind  of  teaching  is  quite  possible.  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  unbelievers,  will  rejoice  in  it,  none  fearing  that  it 
will  collide  with  religious  dogma  or  attack  church  life  or 
fealty. 

Moral  education  is  one  of  the  splendid  new  tasks  which  the 
school  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  undertake  and  achieve. 
A  most  useful  code  of  practical  morality  will  be  propounded 
in  school,  fastening  upon  children  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
career  the  principles  calculated  to  make  them  good  men  and 
citizens.  Then  shall  the  school,  already  influential  morally  in 
a  most  praiseworthy  degree,  realize  its  ideal  as  a  social  power, 
working  limitless  and  unprecedented  good  to  society  and  the 
state. 

Moreover,  when  the  common  virtues  are  well  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  when  we  bring  before  school  children  in  this 
effective  way  the  difference  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  all  the  main  particulars  of  human  conduct,  the  public  schools 
will  make  a  new  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  private  schools. 
Without  quarrel  or  dispute  it  will  be  seen  that  all  children  can 
be  best  educated  under  the  same  auspices,  sectwise  divisions 
among  elementary  schools  being  no  longer  necessary.  This 
reform  in  public  schooling  is  •  destined  to  bring  about  uni- 
versal interest  and  a  common,  undivided  faith  in  it,  all 
citizens  without  distinction  or  creed  applauding  it  with  one 
voice. 

Let  us  now  face  those  criticisms  which  denote  real  faults, 
yet  not  the  faults  they  specify. 

Much  is  said  in  denunciation  of  so-called  "  fads."  This 
plaint  is  often  just,  but  almost  never  in  just  the  way  meant. 
We  are  passing  thru  an  era  of  pedagogical  changes,  few 
of  which  are  perfectly  worked  out,  nearly  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  creditable  and  promising.  Under  the  circumstances 
our  very  crudity  is  our  glory.  We  have  made  art  work, 
manual  training,  physical  culture,  and  music  each  a  part  of  our 
course  of  study,  but  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  most  of  these 
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branches  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  final  congruence  with 
old  work  or  with  one  another.  The  new  studies  have  their 
place,  only  their  exact  relative  location  or  application  is  not 
yet  determined.  The  needed  adjustment  is  in  progress,  but 
takes  time.  Few  geniuses  engage  in  teaching.  Results  must 
come  slowly,  by  the  patient  study  of  conditions  and  the  appli- 
cation thereto  of  scanty  resources.  The  *'  fads  "  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  reveal  their  full  value. 

Manual  training  is  worth  all  its  cost  as  a  knack  or  sleight- 
of-hand  and  ten  times  its  cost  as  an  aid  to  motor  efficiency  and 
to  morality.  For  years  the  sensory  system;  of  children  has 
been  over-cultivated  and  the  motor  neglected,  with  the  result 
that  many  graduates  of  schools  lack  power  to  execute  their 
mental  decisions,  tho  executive  ability  is  on  all  hands  recog- 
nized as  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  life.  In  Menominee, 
Wis.,  where  the  Stout  Manual  Training-  School  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  there  is  no  longer  any  street  loaf- 
ing among  the  boys,  who,  tho  the  shops  are  kept  open  till 
nine  each  weekday  evening,  eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  work  overtime  on  articles  to  furnish  or  decorate  their  homes. 
In  the  Chicago  Bridewell,  where  much  is  made  of  manual 
training,  no  pupil,  however  dull  or  refractory,  has  ever  had 
fo  be  urged  to  his  shop  work  or  reproached  for  neglect  or  in- 
attention during  any  shopwork  period. 

What  is  true  of  manual  training — that  while  at  bottom  men- 
tal, not  retarding,  but  furthering,  intellectual  attainments,  it 
reaches  helpfully  other  important  parts  of  our  nature — is  still 
more  true  of  color  work,  drawing,  designing,  and  the  various 
attempts  at  art  proper.  They  are  educative  in  a  vast  variety 
of  ways,  exerting  a  manual,  a  mental,  an  aesthetic,  and  a  moral 
influence.  They  minister  to  inner  life  as  well  as  to  outer  dex- 
terity. An  almost  spontaneous  art  appreciation  characterizes 
many  children,  which  with  cultivation  becomes  a  benign  factor 
in  their  experience,  resulting  in  an  enlargement  and  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  child's  consciousness,  a  freeing  of  the  spirit,  which 
after  all  is  the  central  purpose  of  education.  Here  and  there 
we  are  able  to  detect  in  a  child  an  incipient  artist,  the  germ  of  a 
musician,  or  of  a  skilled  workman  with  brush  or  chisel ;  yet  the 
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creation  of  such  special  talent  is  not  the  main  thing.  Efficient, 
rounded  manhood  and  womanhood,  rather  than  genius,  is  our 
aim. 

No  doubt  the  school  program  is  at  points  overladen,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  the  way  most  often  alleged.  Nothing  could  mislead 
more  than,  in  enumerating  the  program-subjects  canvassed  by 
a  pupil  in  a  week  or  a  day,  to  reckon  manual  or  physical  train- 
ing, art  and  music  as  competitors  of  physiography,  arithmetic, 
and  penmanship.  There  are  apparent  interruptions  of  school 
work  which  are  not  real  interruptions,  and  there  are  real  inter- 
ruptions which  help  instead  of  hindering.  It  was  Herbert 
Spencer  who  refuted  in  his  Philosophy  of  style  the  old  doctrine 
of  rhetoric,  that  he  wrote  best  who  lodged  his  thought  in 
readers'  minds  with  the  minimum  of  mental  effort  on  their 
part.  Spencer  pointed  out  on  the  contrary  that  a  writer  may, 
without  fault,  make  any  necessary  demands  upon  readers'  at- 
tention provided  he  awakens  their  interest  in  a  more  than  pro- 
portionate degree. 

This  is  not  merely  the  true  philosophy  of  style,  but  a  correct 
principle  of  education.  A  brief  game,  a  rhythmic  march,  a 
burst  of  sweet  music  in  the  midst  of  a  morning's  lessons  is  not 
a  new  load  to  haul,  but  new  re-enforcement  to  the  traction 
power.  The  judicious  placement  in  the  day's  work  of  music, 
drawing,  sloyd,  saw,  or  chisel  exercises,  calisthenics  or  gym- 
nastics, not  only  does  not  lessen  the  day's  yield  of  other  knowl- 
edge, but  positively  increases  it.  This  is  explicable  on  well- 
known  principles  of  psychology  and  mental  hygiene. 

But  this  liquor  for  the  enlivenment  of  school  humdrum,  this 
oil  for  the  ways  and  the  bearings  of  school  machinery  provided 
by  ''  fad  "  exercises,  is  their  feeblest  recommendation.  Be- 
sides this : 

1.  They  convey  invaluable  training  to  eye  and  hand,  useful 
for  innumerable  purposes  all  thru  life. 

2.  They  not  only  inure  to  bodily  health,  but  "  sanify  "  the 
mentality  and  the  whole  man. 

3.  They  produce  ideas  and  idea-associations  which  would 
iiever  originate  otherwise,  deepening  and  replenishing  the 
♦cental  life. 
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4.  They  widen  the  range  and  the  power  of  emotional  ex- 
perience and  comprehension. 

5.  They  promote  will-power,  initiative,  self-control,  sin- 
cerity, courage,  and  morality. 

6.  More  than  all  else,  they  generate  soul  or  fundamental 
faculty,  and  make  the  pupil  an  abler  and  larger  being. 

Notwithstanding  the  as  yet  very  imperfect  correlation  of 
new  school  work  and  methods  with  old,  it  seems  to  me  unques- 
tionable that  a  random  hundred  pupils  in  a  good  school  to-day, 
of  a  given  age  and  having  been  a  given  number  of  months  in 
school,  will  average  to  be  superior  even  in  the  three  R's  to  a 
random  hundred  children  having  the  same  ages  and  time  in 
school  before  "  fads  "  were  invented.  Allowance  being  made 
for  difficulties  peculiar  to  modern  schools,  such  superiority  or 
the  mere  probability  of  it  is  most  gratifying. 

If  we  are  teaching  our  pupils  more  in  the  solid  elements  of 
knowledge  than  would  be  possible  with  antique  methods,  what- 
ever widening  of  horizon,  elixir  of  life,  or  bent  toward  high 
character  and  aims  we  are  imparting  by  our  "  fads  "  is  clear 
profit.  What  may  we  not  hope  for  when  complete  correlation 
is  reached!  Let  slashing  at  "  fads  "  continue;  it  shall  spur  us 
to  perfect  the  correlation  of  studies  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  but  must  not  swerve  us  from  the  good  pedagogical 
path. 

Besides  the  baseless,  the  exaggerated,  and  the  perverted 
strictures  currently  passed  upon  schoolroom  doings,  there  are 
criticisms  to  which  none  of  these  adjectives  apply,  reflections 
on  our  procedure  which  are  substantially  just,  worthy  of 
every  teacher's  most  solemn  consideration.  Charges  belong- 
ing to  this  last  class  touch  less  the  matter  than  the  methods  of 
modern  education.  The  main  indictments  under  this  head  are 
three,  that  present  school-teaching  largely  ignores  the  logical 
aspects  of  knowledge,  tends  to  breed  apathy  toward  solid  read- 
ing if  hot  positive  dislike  and  inability  therefor,  and,  worst  of 
all,  utterly  renounces  the  task  of  training  the  will.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  judgments  are  as  just  as  they  are  serious. 

The  evils  referred  to  all  have  their  root  in  a  certain  dis- 
harmony between  what  I  may  denominate  the  education  of 
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"  gush  "  and  the  education  of  "  grind."  To  see  what  I  mean 
by  the  education  of  gush  visit  those  teachers,  numerous  and  in 
some  respects  highly  successful,  who  deem  it  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  their  business  to  tap  pupils'  spontaneity,  to  call  forth 
their  interest,  turning  it,  whenever  necessary,  from  voluntary 
to  involuntary,  to  arouse  and  conserve  tremendous  enthusiasm 
in  them,  to  keep  their  zeal  for  school  work  so  long  as  it  is  in- 
voluntary, at  a  white  heat. 

Over  against  this  method,  depending  wholly  on  involuntary 
interest,  there  is  still  in  much  vogue  the  education  of  grind, 
which  thinks  little  of  spontaneity  and  involuntary  interest  and 
places  all  the  stress  upon  voluntary  interest.  Devotees  of  this 
system  nearly  always  bewail  the  passing  of  the  birch.  It 
might  well  be  called  "  birch  pedagogy  " ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
wooden.  Extremes  in  this  education  of  grind  and  extremes 
in  the  education  of  gush  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  The  two 
theories  need  blending  into  a  single,  rational  method. 

One  result  of  too  much  dependence  upon  involuntary  atten- 
tion is  that  pupils  are  not  made  to  heed  the  logical  elements  of 
knowledge,  their  minds  on  the  contrary  being  trained  in  in- 
coherence, in  discontinuity,  in  the  avoidance  of  details  and  of 
close  reasoning.  After  a  time  spent  in  such  schooling  logical 
method  in  study  becomes  impossible,  tho  the  pupil's  fact- 
knowledge  may  be  like  heaping  Pelion  on  Ossa,  ludicrous  and 
useless  in  equal  degree.  Whether  he  study  general  nature, 
animal  life,  the  mineral  world,  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he 
uses  only  his  eyes,  jumbling  together  masses  of  observations. 
Thinking,  he  does  not  learn. 

This  defect  in  teaching  is  the  more  lamentable  in  that  ordi- 
nary nature-study,  tho  vastly  important,  is  not  helpful,  but  ad- 
verse, to  logical  mentality. 

Nature  is  not  logical.  Of  course  the  higher  applications  of 
nature-study  involve  logical  work.  After  the  great  uniformi- 
ties have  been  discovered  we  may  pass  from  part  to  part  among 
these  uniformities  by  strictly  logical  processes.  When  we 
have  learned  that  all  brutes  chewing  the  cud  also  divide  the 
hoof  and  boast  capacious  stomachs,  we  can,  on  seeing  a  cud 
chewed,  reason  in  a  perfectly  logical  way  to  the  character  of 
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the  animal's  hooves  and  stomach  machinery.  Likewise  among 
carnivora  we  reason  from  the  claw  to  the  possession  of  a 
stomach  built  to  digest  flesh. 

But  as  she  primarily  presents  herself  to  us,  Nature  is  a 
mosaic.  As  regards  logic,  every  phenomenon  which  she  sets 
before  us  might  be  indefinitely  different  from  what  it  is,  and 
the  relations  of  her  phenomena  might  be  indefinitely  different. 
Now  the  facts  suitable  for  the  grade  study  of  nature  are  the 
simplest,  the  primary,  which,  from  the  logical  point  of  view, 
are  thrown  together  helter-skelter.  In  this  narrow  particular 
the  study  of  nature  is  not  helpful,  but  dangerous,  to  first-rate 
mentality.  All  of  us  of  course  believe  in  nature  study  notwith- 
standing, yet  obviously  this  characteristic  of  nature  makes 
more  imperative  a  constant  insistence  upon  logicality  of  mind. 

A  phase  of  the  mental  flabbiness  complained  of  is  that  many 
pupils  incline  not  to  read,  save  in  novels  and,  perhaps,  poetr>^ 
They  hear  book-knowledge  disparaged.  Books  are  not  appre- 
ciated in  current  education  as  they  should  be.  We  constantly 
commend  first-hand  knowledge,  saying  to  the  pupil :  "  If  you 
wish  to  know  things,  go  to  things,  look  at  them,  handle  them, 
walk  about  them,  become  acquainted  with  them  without  any 
intermediary  in  the  way  of  book,  chart,  picture,  or  model." 

As  a  protest  against  old-fashioned  bibliolatry  this  cry  is 
wholly  right,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  past  or  of  the  imma- 
terial universe,  this  world  contains  by  the  quadrillion  all- 
important  things  of  which  we  can  never  have  hand  or  eye  ap- 
prehension. Sane  educational  discipline  must  therefore  deal 
largely  with  books;  their  constant  use  must  be  inculcated  and 
the  love  of  them  set  forth  as  an  indispensable  part  of  schooling. 
History  must  be  opened  to  the  maturing  pupil,  and  he  must  be 
taught  to  draw  therefrom  lessons  to  guide  him  in  manhood. 
Book  knowledge  is  certainly  not  all,  but  it  is  valuable,  nay,  in- 
valuable. At  this  point  we  need  a  certain  return  to  the 
methods  of  the  school  in  the  wilderness  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  book  and  the  pupil's  hard  study  of  it  did  so  much  to  make 
him  a  man.  Serious  reading  should  be  urged, — essays,  his- 
tory, science,  philosophy;  books  that  test  and  books  that  drill — 
not    fiction    and    poetry    alone.     Noble   passages    should    be 
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memorized  and  the  cardinal  dates  of  history  ''  nailed  for 
keeps."  This  demands  will  power,  but  it  is  important  and 
should  be  insisted  upon.  A  pupil  should  on  graduation  have 
not  only  an  open  mind  and  a  rounded,  beautiful  nature,  but 
a  large  amount  of  absolutely  correct  information  in  detail. 

In  his  introduction  to  a  book  entitled  Uncle  Sam's  secrets, 
Dr.  Harris  has  good  observations  on  the  value  of  read- 
ing. He  says  in  substance :  ^  ''A  too  exclusive  study  of  the 
knowledge  found  in  books  may  result  in  over-loading  the  mind. 
Some  minds  are  so  full  of  lumber  that  there  is  no  space  left  to 
set  up  a  workshop.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  is  oral  instruction  and  teachers'  personal  in- 
fluence alone  that  excite  pupils  to  activity.  The  very  per- 
sons who  declaim  against  the  book  and  praise  pupils'  self- 
activity  and  original  research  have  mostly  received  their  im- 
pulse from  reading  the  educational  reformers.  Those  im- 
pelled directly  by  inspiring  teachers  are  very  few  compared 
with  those  impelled  by  books  like  Herbert  Spencer's  Treatise 
on  education,  Rousseau's  Smile,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,  Francis  W.  Parker's  Talks  about  teaching,  and  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  Pedagogical  seminary.  Think,  too,  of  the  im- 
pulse to  observation  in  natural  science  produced  by  the  books 
of  Hugh  Miller,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Agassiz,  and 
Darwin.  Such  books  have  done  more  to  stimulate  original 
research  on  the  part  of  their  readers  than  all  other  influences 
combined." 

Closely  connected  with  pupils'  dislike  for  solid  reading  is 
the  evident  disinclination  of  too  many  boys  and  girls  after 
leaving  school  to  make  earnest  effort  of  any  kind.  They  have 
not  the  power  of  strong  exertion.  They  lack  courage,  resolu- 
tion, "sand."  They  are  afraid  to  take  the  initiative.  The 
typical  pupil  of  to-day  must  be  interested  before  he  can  act. 
The  pedagogy  of  gush  has  brought  him  to  look  to  his  teacher 
for  interest,  not  to  find  it  in  himself.  It  is  beaten  into  his 
mind  that  his  teacher  must  keep  him  attentive.  If  a  suggested 
task  is  hot  interesting  he  cannot  think  of  it  as  having  any 

'  The  paragraph  is  much  abridged  here. 
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claims  upon  him.     Little  of  the  tonic  that  comes  from  driving 
the  will  to  perform  unpleasant  duties  is  ever  given  him. 

The  public-school  teaching  of  the  next  century  will  correct 
this,  developing  the  heroic  qualities  in  children.  The  teacher 
for  his  part  should  certainly  be  the  source  of  interest  to  his 
class,  but  woe  to  the  pupil  if  he  depend  for  motive  on  such 
foreign  source.  No  greater  virtue  can  exist  in  a  child  than  the 
inspiration  to  follow  up  and  finish  an  unpleasant  task.^  The 
work  men  have  to  do  is  not  always  delightful.  You  must  take 
life  as  it  comes,  the  distasteful  with  the  inviting.  Most  often 
the  sunshine,  less  or  more,  irradiating  your  path  must  spring 
from  within  yourself.  Permanent  interest  in  your  work  can- 
not be  supplied  by  another.  When  perchance  a  little  is  thus 
generated  your  own  strength  is  lessened,  your  manliness,  your 
independence  impaired.  Pupils'  resolution  must  be  developed, 
their  self-reliance,  their  courage,  their  initiative,  and  their 
ability  to  bring  things  to  pass.  My  conviction  is  that  schools 
are  soon  to  give  this  due  training  in  will-power  and  in  char- 
acter. Such  reform  will  render  education  well-nigh  complete. 
That  the  on-rushing  century  will  mark  vast  educational 
progress  none  can  doubt;  may  we  hope  that  its  advance  will 
match  that  of  the  vanishing  hundred  years?  Mad  as  the 
optimism  may  seem,  I  believe  it.  As  the  school  which  now  is 
is  to  that  of  the  year  1800,  so  or  more  so  shall  the  school  of  the 
year  2000  be  to  that  existing  to-day. 

E.  Beistjamin  Andrews 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

*  For  excellent  observations  on  this  aspect  of  education  see  Sophie  Bryant,  The 
teaching  of  morality ,  a  volume  in  J.  H.  Muirhead's  "Ethical  Library."  "Into 
each  life  should  enter,  and  early  enough  to  mold  it,  some  hard  fare,  some 
hard  living,  something  to  do  without,  something  to  bear  "  (p.  27). 


V 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN   EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  specific  ways  that  subtle  and  complex  sum  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  come  to  pos- 
sess and  animate  the  educational  forces  of  the  time. 

The  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other  are  wrought 
upon  by  many  forces  to  fit  them  for  their  place,  and  sooner  or 
later  each  of  these  forces  comes  before  the  bar  of  philosophic 
judgment  to  be  approved  or  condemned  according  as  it  has 
been  co-operative  or  reactionary.  For  the  centuries  that  have 
gone  all  social  forces  and  institutions  have  been  judged,  and 
the  verdict  of  history  pronounced.  It  may  not  be  presump- 
tion in  us  to  venture  in  a  tentative  way  to  anticipate  the  work 
of  some  future  historian  by  reviewing  for  ourselves  the  prog- 
ress of  formal  education  during  the  century  to  see  how  far  it 
reflects  the  age. 

In  the  most  superficial  view  the  nineteenth  century  is  seen 
to  be  pre-eminent  for  the  magnitude  of  its  material  interests. 
The  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  size  and  number 
seems  to  have  been  increased.  The  resources  of  language  are 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  express  the  bigness  of  things.  Indus- 
trial enterprises,  engineering  feats,  public  expenditures,  pri- 
vate fortunes  are  described,  and  can  only  be  described,  as  vast, 
immense,  enormous,  gigantic,  colossal.  Tables  of  statistics 
are  swollen  beyond  previous  records.  Where  a  centuiy  ago 
men  thought  in  thousands,  now  they  think  in  millions;  where 
they  dreamed  of  millions  they  see  and  handle  billions.  In  en- 
countering physical  difficulties  men  have  lost  all  fear,  and  in 
counting  the  cost  of  things  nothing  staggers  them. 

Cecil  Rhodes  proposes  a  railroad  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo 
with  less  hesitation  than  Dr.  Abner  Phelps  felt  when  he  urged 
the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany;  and  a  canal 
from  Boston  to  Lowell,  costing  a  half-million  dollars,  was  re- 
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garded  as  a  more  daring  and  speculative  venture  than  the  pro- 
posed canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  costing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions. 

In  contrasting  the  magnificence  of  1900  with  the  littleness 
of  1800  we  are  here  to  ask  what  showing  does  education  make? 
Has  it  remained  stationary,  or  followed  with  lagging  and  fal- 
tering steps?  Has  it  been  satisfied  with  small  and  petty 
things  ?  Has  it  been  timid  where  all  the  world  has  been  brave  ? 
And  we  are  able  to  say  that  education  has  no  cause  to  blush. 
It  is  abreast  of  the  age  in  the  largeness  of  its  conceptions,  in 
the  scope  of  its  undertakings,  in  the  fearlessness  with  which 
it  confronts  its  problems.  It  makes  no  mean  showing  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  country. 

In  1899  there  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  16,738,362  pupils.  For  their  education  was  expended 
$197,281,603.  There  were  in  higher  institutions  of  learning 
144,477  students  (1898).  The  property  of  these  higher  insti- 
tutions was  valued  at  $360,599,826. 

The  task  which  Massachusetts  sets  for  herself  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  youth  is  broad  and  generous.  She  undertakes  to 
furnish  freely  an  elementary  education  to  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  and  she  compels  them  to  accept 
it.  If  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  magnitude  of  this  under- 
taking we  must  compare  it  with  what  was  called  education  in 
1800.  Then  all  that  the  State  tried  to  do  was  to  teach  the 
children  who  chose  to  be  taught,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
cipher. 

The  aim  of  the  Commonwealth  now  is  that  every  child  on 
arriving  at  the  leaving  age  shall  be  able  to  read  at  sight  good 
English  as  found  in  standard  and  current  literature,  and  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  legibly,  grammatically,  and 
with  correct  spelling;  that  he  shall  be  able  with  promptness 
and  accuracy  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  with  num- 
bers, and  to  apply  these  in  the  everyday  transactions  of  busi- 
ness life;  that  he  shall  know  something  of  the  earth  on  which 
he  lives,  its  productions,  its  people  and  their  relation  to  each 
other;  especially  of  his  own  country,  its  position  and  extent^ 
its  natural  advantages  and  resources,  its  industries,  its  pro- 
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ductions  and  their  distribution,  its  political  and  business 
centers;  that  besides  the  geography  of  his  country  he  shall 
know  its  history,  the  story  of  its  development  from  the  feeble 
germ  in  the  early  Colonies  to  its  present  greatness,  including  in 
this  a  knowledge  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
of  the  steps  by  which,  and  the  cost  at  which,  his  civil  freedom 
has  been  obtained;  that  he  shall  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  his  own  body,  the  various  systems  and  their 
functions  and  how  to  care  for  them,  and  shall  be  especially  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  health  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics;  that  he  shall  have 
learned  some  principles  of  drawing  which  will  be  useful  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  shall  have  acquired  some  skill  in  applying 
them. 

What  Massachusetts  has  undertaken  is  undertaken  sub- 
stantially by  every  Northern  and  Western  State,  and  so  far  as 
their  means  will  allow  by  the  Southern  States  as  well. 

Beyond  this,  Massachusetts  furnishes  freely  to  the  children 
of  every  community,  however  small,  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  secondary  education  in  a  good  high  school. 

Not  satisfied  with  attempting  to  educate  so  broadly  all  nor- 
mal children  and  youth,  the  educational  agencies  thruout  the 
country  are  reaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  To  take  Helen 
Keller  at  the  age  of  seven,  blind  and  deaf,  and  in  thirteen 
years  fit  her  to  enter  Radcliffe  College  with  honors  was  an 
undertaking  beside  which  for  mere  boldness  of  conception  a 
Simplon  tunnel  or  a  trans-Siberian  Railroad  appear  insig- 
nificant. 

More  daring  still,  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
is  the  thought  of  searching  for  faint  glimmers  of  intelligence 
in  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  and  with  marvelous  skill  and 
a  patience  almost  divine  slowly  to  develop  and  co-ordinate  the 
rudimentary  and  isolated  functions  of  the  brain,  until  a  meas- 
ure of  self-control  and  self-help  appear  where  all  seemed 
inane  and  inert. 

The  latest  effort  of  the  educational  forces  is  characteristic. 

More  keenly  alive  to  opportunity  than  even  commerce,  they 

have  undertaken  to  plant  in  every  community  in  the  new  pos- 
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sessions  a  common  school  modeled  after  the  best  that  our  own 
country  can  show.  As  we  see  the  work  which  Frye  and  At- 
kinson and  Brumbaugh  are  planning,  we  know  that  the  soul 
of  Horace  Mann  is  marching  on.  The  genius  displayed  by 
Mr.  Frye  in  bringing  from  all  parts  of  Cuba  fourteen  hundred 
teachers  to  enjoy  the  social  and  educational  hospitality  of 
Harvard  College  ranks  him  with  an  Edison  or  a  Tesla. 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  education  in  its  develop- 
ment thruout  the  country  has  become  as  comprehensive, 
as  enterprising,  as  aggressive  as  any  of  the  forces  of  the 
age. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  age  attracting  attention  and 
compelling  admiration  is  the  extent  to  which  organization  ha3 
been  carried  in  the  operation  of  its  material  forces,  organiza- 
tion accompanied  by  specialization.  Without  these,  modem 
industriaj  development  would  have  been  impossible.  A  new 
type  of  man  has  been  evolved,  "  the  captain  of  industry,"  com- 
bining the  qualities  of  general  and  minister  of  finance.  PbSr- 
sessing  ample  power  of  intellect  and  will,  by  means  of  skillfully 
graded  subordinate  officials,  he  is  able  to  control  masses  of 
men  and  determine  their  product  with  a  maximum  of  economy 
and  general  effectiveness. 

From  the  early  New  England  farm  with  its  one  "  hired 
man ''  to  a  wheat  farm  in  North  Dakota  employing  a  hundred 
men  is  a  long  step.  So  it  is  from  that  first  little  railroad  carry- 
ing granite  from  Quincy  to  Boston,  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  employing  thirty  thousand 
men.  But  these  steps  are.  no  longer  than  from  the  isolated 
schools  of  the  country,  where  one  master  or  mistress  taught  all 
sorts  of  subjects  to  children  of  all  ages,  to  the  city  school  sys- 
tem of  to-day. 

In  1800  Joseph  Lancaster  in  his  school  in  the  Borough 
Road,  in  London,  was  teaching  a  thousand  children.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  to  give  to  masses  of  children  an  elementary 
education.  In  September,  1900,  there  gathered  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  444,066  children,  organized 
into  classes  of  moderate  size  of  nearly  uniform  age  and  at- 
tainment, under  11,015  teachers,  all  under  a  single  executive 
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head,  a  captain  of  education,  the  City  Superintendent.     The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  this  system  is  $20,093,606.13. 

The  development  of  the  city  educational  system  has  closely 
paralleled  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  two  have  been  the  same,  specialization  of  func- 
tion, with  regular  gradation  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Once  one  man  made  a  whole  shoe,  now  thirty  men  make  it,  but 
one  man  directs  the  thirty.  Once  one  man  schooled  a  boy 
from  primer  to  college,  now  twenty  men  and  women  work  on 
him,  but  one  man  directs  the  twenty. 

The  system  is  not  wholly  good  in  making  shoes.  It  tends 
to  make  of  the  workmen  mere  adjuncts  of  the  machines  they 
use.  It  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good  in  educating  children. 
The  essential  element  of  a  system  is  uniformity  of  action  of 
corresponding  parts.  As  in  an  army,  so  in  a  factory,  irregu- 
larity, eccentricity,  individuality  is  a  blemish.  So  it  has  been 
regarded  in  modern  systematic  school-keeping.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  persistent  results  of  the  grading  of 
schools  under  superintendents  has  been  uniformity  of  organiza- 
tion, uniformity  of  discipline,  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  so 
far  as  possible  uniformity  of  attainment  in  knowledge  and  skill. 

Under  the  old  system  no  two  shoes  were  alike,  tho  made  by 
one  man.  Under  the  new  system  all  shoes  of  a  kind  are  alike, 
tho  made  by  many  men.  Under  the  old  systemless  method  of 
educating,  no  two  children  came  out  alike  from  the  same 
teacher's  hands,  nor  were  they  expected  to.  Under  the  new 
system  many  salt  tears  have  been  shed  because  all  children 
have  not  come  out  alike  from  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  in 
a  great  system.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  avoid  the  evils  while  reaping  the  benefits  of  organized  in- 
dustry and  organized  education. 

The  age  is  described  as  a  scientific  age.  As  we  look  back 
along  the  century  we  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  dis- 
coveries, and  awed,  not  by  the  revelations  of  nature,  but  by 
the  new  power  of  the  human  mind  to  know  nature.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  review  of  scientific  progress.  We  are 
studying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  what  impresses  us  most  is 
the  new  interest  in  the  physical  world.     This  interest  involves 
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new  thinking,  but  even  more,  and  more  significant,  new  feeling. 
It  is  a  new  attitude  toward  the  world  held  by  serious-minded 
men  which  gives  the  new  character  to  the  century. 

A  century  ago  men  who  thought  at  all  were  working  upon 
abstract  ethical  and  religious  problems,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
centuries  before.  If  they  thought  of  the  physical  world  at  all 
it  was  to  find  analogies  for  their  philosophic  arguments.  The 
common  people  observed  it  only  to  adapt  themselves  empiri- 
cally to  its  mysterious  phenomena.  They  thought  of  it  as  the 
temporary  and  divinely  cursed  abode  of  man,  designed  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  or  an  instrument  of  punishment.  Every 
destructive  display  of  physical  force  they  hastened  to  interpret 
as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  specific  sin.  •  In  their  thought  the 
chief  use  of  water  was  to  drown  boys  who  went  swimming  on 
Sunday.  Towers  of  Siloam  were  always  falling,  and  men 
were  always  judging  the  victims  to  have  been  sinners  above 
all  others.  Why  should  they  give  serious  thought  to  heavens 
which  were  to  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  elements 
which  were  to  melt  with  fervent  heat. 

All  this  has  passed,  and  the  new  thought  according  to  its 
power  of  penetration  looks  at  nature  in  one  or  all  of  three  ways. 

The  most  superficial  thinking  sees  the  earth  as  a  vast  maga- 
zine of  resources  to  be  exploited  to  furnish  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  men.     All  physical  forces  exist  to  make  men  rich. 

Men  more  amply  gifted,  capable  of  seeing  more  widely,  think 
of  the  earth  as  furnishing  what  they  call  a  physical  basis  for 
history.  Not  only  is  the  world  the  stage  upon  which  the 
drama  of  human  progress  has  been  played,  but  by  its  subtly 
interacting  influences  it  has  determined  the  character  of  the 
actors  and  the  course  of  the  play.  They  study  the  world  to 
study  men. 

Some  thought  sees  more  than  this.  It  sees  God  in  the 
world,  not  over  it,  but  in  it;  all  its  order,  all  its  law,  all  its  pos- 
sibilities of  good  to  man  the  revelation  of  him,  not  merely  of 
his  thought  or  of  his  attributes,  but  of  his  heart. 

So  Emerson, 

"  Perfect  Nature's  every  part 
Rooted  in  the  mighty  Heart." 
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So  Browning 

"  God  is  seen  God  in  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  in 
the  clod," 

and  ^  ^ 

"  All's  love,  yet  all's  law." 

This  feature  of  the  age  education  not  only  reflects,  but  is 
largely  responsible  for.  Institutions  of  learning  are  the  reposi- 
tories and  nurseries  of  the  scientific  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
century.  All  industrial  development,  all  amelioration  of  social 
conditions  on  the  physical  side  wait  upon  the  schools  of  science 
for  every  new  impulse  they  receive. 

The  commercial  value  of  nature  knowledge  has  become  to  be 
so  universally  recognized  that  technical  and  scientific  schools 
are  continually  multiplying  and  receiving  more  ample  endow- 
ments from  public  and  private  sources.  The  new  thought  and 
feeling  after  battling  long  for  recognition  as  an  instrument  of 
culture,  has  been  accorded  an  honorable  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  college  and  high  school  in  the  country.  The  new 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  world  men  live  in  has  so 
colored  men's  thought  that  the  highest  studies  of  the  old  cur- 
riculum, literature  and  philosophy,  have  became  new  studies. 

Into  elementary  education  the  new  spirit  has  penetrated,  but 
more  slowly.  In  January,  1850,  Agassiz  published  an  article 
in  the  Massachusetts  teacher  on  the  importance  of  instruction 
in  natural  science  in  early  education.  In  the  opening  sentence 
he  says :  "  It  is  a  strange  feature  in  the  education  of  mankind 
which  we  may  trace  back  to  all  ages  of  our  history,  that  the 
study  of  nature  has  never  been  made  an  essential  part  in  the 
early  education  of  children."  After  fifty  years,  characterized 
by  the  most  rapid  and  beneficent  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature  that  mankind  has  ever  made,  were  Agassiz  alive  he 
might  repeat  the  same  sentence  without  contradiction. 

Not  that  no  progress  has  been  made.  The  new  view  of  the 
world  showed  itself  first  and  has  been  most  fortunate  in  escap- 
ing attack  in  the  study  of  geography.  Arnold  Guyot,  enthusi- 
astically preaching  the  new  doctrine  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter, 
made  a  profound  impression.  While  old-fashioned  text-books 
and  old-fashioned  teachers  are  still  numerous,  the  study  of 
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geography  on  the  whole  reflects  in  no  small  degree  that  nine- 
teenth-century thought  expressed  by  Ritter,  *'  Our  earth  is  a 
star  among  the  stars,  and  should  not  we  who  are  in  it  prepare 
ourselves  by  it  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Universe  and  its 
Author?" 

Agassiz  endeavored  with  little  success  to  popularize  the 
teaching  of  natural  history  in  the  common  schools.  He 
offered  to  receive  into  his  laboratory  as  many  teachers  as  would 
come,  and  to  instruct  them  freely  as  long  as  they  chose  to  stay. 
A  few  went.  The  most  efficient  work  has  been  done  thru  the 
normal  schools.  The  initiative  taken  by  Dr.  Sheldon  at  Os- 
v/ego  was  quickly  and  earnestly  followed  by  all  the  schools, 
and  to  their  efforts  we  owe  the  fact  that  there  is  no  community 
of  any  importance  which  does  not  include  in  its  published 
course  of  study  some  instruction  in  elementary  science,  some 
nature-study. 

From  the  beginning  this  work  has  encountered  opposition. 
Many  early  normal  teachers  lost  their  places  because  they  tried 
to  interest  children  in  stones  and  leaves  and  birds  and  "  such 
foolishness  "  when  they  ought  to  have  been  "  learning  *em 
their  tables."  In  this  year  1900,  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  a  venomous  and  partially  successful  attack  was  made 
upon  the  public-school  system,  whose  distinguishing  feature 
has  been  the  prominence  given  to  nature-study.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  communities  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  against  elementary  work  in  science.  No  more 
than  in  1850,  or  in  all  the  preceding  centuries,  is  the  study  of 
nature  deemed,  even  by  teachers,  an  essential  part  of  the  early 
education  of  children. 

In  the  reaction  from  mediaeval  thinking  the  serious-minded 
people  of  the  century  have  not  only  grown  to  see  the  world,  this 
world,  in  a  new  light,  but  also  to  have  new  views  of  human  life, 
this  life.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  prevailing 
thought  emphasized  the  probationary  nature  of  the  earthly  life. 
Drawing  its  analogy  from  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  it  saw  in  this  world  a  wilderness  whose  hardships  and 
'  privations  were  to  be  endured  with  patience  in  prospect  of  a 
promised  land  beyond,  a  heavenly  Canaan. 


I 
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To  seek  earthly  comforts,  to  shrink  from  earthly  suffering- 
was  a  sign  of  weakness,  a  manifestation  of  inherited  sin. 
They  sang,  "Life  is  the  hour  that  God  has  given,  to  'scape 
from  hell  and  fly  to  heaven."  To  save  men  from  penal  suffer- 
ings in  a  future  life  seemed  infinitely  more  important  than  to 
save  them  from  physical  sufferings  in  the  present  life.  This 
attitude  towards  the  present  life  colored  all  their  thinking  and 
misdirected  their  sympathies. 

When  the  century  opened  there  were  some  rifts  in  the  clouds. 
John  Wesley  had  undertaken  to  minister  to  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  souls  in  his  parish.  Howard  had  completed  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  prisoners,  and  passed  on.  Wilberforce  was  in  the 
thick  of  his  fight  against  slavery. 

Early  in  the  century  there  came  a  new  light  on  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  men  came  to  see  that  Christ  had 
made  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering  a  test  of  discipleship. 
There  has  grown  thru  the  century  a  sensitiveness  to  suffering 
in  every  form  unknown  in  any  previous  age.  Laws  and  or- 
ganizations to  promote  human  comfort  have  multiplied.  The 
Good  Samaritan  has  become  the  accredited  type  of  the  modern 
Christian. 

In  any  comparison  of  the  schools  of  the  present  with  those 
of  the  past  we  see  that  the  more  humane  spirit  has  pervaded 
educational  thought  and  practice.  Josiah  Quincy,  writing  of 
his  own  experience  in  Phillips  Academy,  says  there  was  no 
consideration  for  childhood.  This  phrase  describes  the  spirit 
of  the  old  schools.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  "  No  attention  can  be 
obtained  from  children  without  the  infliction  of  pain." 

The  heart  shrinks  from  the  pictures  suggested  by  Scott  in 
the  introduction  to  Old  mortality:  "  The  Eclogues  of  Virgil 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  associa- 
tion with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some 
blubbering  schoolboy."  What  Shenstone  said  of  his  school- 
mistress might  have  been  said  of  all  teachers,  "  They  boast 
unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame." 

All  this  has  changed.  There  are  still  hard  teachers,  severe 
teachers,  but  there  are  few  cruel  teachers,  and  no  brutal  ones. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  process  of  education  pleasant. 
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Some  people — very  wise  people — who  write  for  the  Atlantic, 
think  making  school  life  pleasant  for  children  is  the  same  as 
making  it  easy,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  Scott's  "  blubber- 
ing schoolboy,"  is  more  likely  to  make  a  useful  man  than  the 
modern  smiling  one.  Perhaps  so;  nevertheless  the  current 
seems  to  have  set  the  other  way.  Sunlight  and  pure  air,  and 
comfortable  seats  and  tasteful  decorations,  and  healthful 
lunches,  and  genial  and  sympathetic  teachers  are  much  in  de- 
mand, and  in  the  new  century  there  will  be  people  who  never 
saw  a  child  whipped  in  school. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  age,  less  obvious,  per- 
haps, but  no  less  real.  It  is  a  self-conscious  age.  All  the 
^  social  forces  stand  out,  each  apart  from  all  the  others,  distinct 
in  its  own  individuality.  Each  recognizes  itself,  has  a  con- 
science, feels  responsibility,  knows  it  has  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, measures  itself  by  its  own  standards,  is  sensitive  to  its 
own  failures  and  successes,  is  jealous  of  its  rights,  has  a  his- 
toric sense  concerning  itself,  studies  its  own  past  for  lessons  of 
experience  to  aid  in  determining  its  future.  More  than  this, 
each  force  recognizes  the  other  forces,  and  sees  that  they  have 
mutual  relations,  and  they  are  all  with  more  or  less  clearness  of 
vision  seeing  that  they  have  a  common  purpose,  and  hoping 
for  ultimate  solidarity  of  effort. 

This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  Church  and  of  civil  society. 
It  is  no  less  true  of  those  forces  which  we  can  name  only  by 
abstract  terms,  wealth,  capital,  labor,  culture.  Each  of  these 
has  come  to  have  a  soul  of  its  own,  which  can  sin  and  repent 
and  be  saved.  Of  none  is  this  more  true  than  of  education. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  feature 
of  modern  education.  It  explains  the  intensity  and  scope  of 
its  thinking,  the  ever-increasing  range  of  its  activities,  the  al- 
most kaleidoscopic  variety  in  its  instruments  and  methods. 

An  indication  of  the  fervor  of  its  new  life  is  given  in  its 
rapidly  enlarging  bibliography.  In  the  library  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  are  50,000  books  and  150,000  pamphlets 
on  education  and  allied  subjects. 

In  18 1 8  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  education  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and  ran  its  course  in  two  years.     There 
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are  reported  over  a  hundred  educational  periodicals  published 
in  the  United  States,  each  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  a 
thousand  copies.  This  accumulation  of  published  matter  only 
suggests  the  larger  body  of  thought  which  finds  utterance  in 
meetings  of  associations,  local,  county,  and  State,  general  and 
special,  culminating  in  a  national  meeting  attended  by  more 
than  ten  thousand  people,  and  having  on  its  program  a  hun- 
dred distinct  topics.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  literature  is 
ephemeral,  and  that  some  of  it  is  trivial,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  has  furnished  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  sociological 
thought  of  the  age.  The  names  on  the  title  pages  of  the  most 
recent  educational  books^ — Eliot,  Harris,  Butler,  Hinsdale, 
Davidson,  and  Spaulding — suggest  breadth  and  profundity  of 
philosophic  thought,  and  vigor  and  felicity  of  diction  unex- 
celled in  any  field  of  modern  writing. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  newly  awakened  conscious- 
ness, as  it  has  been  also  the  most  far-reaching  and  enduring, 
was  the  new  conception  of  the  teacher  as  to  character  and 
function.  If  you  would  know  how  much  this  has  meant  study 
the  schoolmaster  in  literature.  Everywhere  you  find  him 
ignorant,  shallow,  pedantic,  ugly,  grotesque,  brutal,  wholly 
contemptible.  The  new  teachers  must  be  all  that  the  old  were 
not.  The  first  thought  was  that  they  should  be  manly  men, 
an  afterthought  saw  that  they  might  be,  and  often  better  might 
be,  womanly  women.  They  must  have  some  elements  of 
culture.  Then  the  fact  was  brought  to  notice  that  teaching 
was  the  only  work  being  done  in  the  world  for  which  the 
workers  had  made  no  preparation  and  in  which  they  had  served 
no  apprenticeship;  where  the  only  requirements  for  beginning 
were  to  have  been  born  and  raised. 

So  the  normal  schools  came  into  being,  and  later  it  dawned 
on  the  colleges  and  universities  that  education  was  a  subject 
not  wholly  foreign  in  its  nature  to  their  alleged  purposes,  and 
there  came  university  departments  of  education.  The  vigor 
of  the  age  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  in  1898  1376 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  attended  by  89,225 
students.  These  schools  have  grown  up  within  sixty  years. 
They  have  deepened  and  intensified  the  conviction  out  of  which 
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they  grew,  so  that  the  higher  conception  of  what  teachers 
should  be  and  what  they  should  know  held  by  a  few  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  has  now  become  universal,  and  the 
teacher's  personality,  his  scholarship,  and  his  culture  are  every- 
where subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  measured  by  the 
most  exacting  standards. 

Dimly  at  first,  more  clearly  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  mission  of  education  is  higher,  its  field 
broader  than  people  used  to  think.  It  had  not  done  all  it  was 
responsible  for  when  it  taught  the  masses  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher  and  a  selected  few  to  make  short  excursions  into 
classic  literature.  With  the  vitalizing  of  its  consciousness  has 
come  a  constant  broadening  of  its  efforts.  It  has  sought  to 
lead  children  and  youth  into  the  fields  of  new  knowledge  as 
they  have  been  successively  opened,  and  it  has  tried  to  antici- 
pate the  demands  which  modern  society  would  make  upon  them. 

As  prospective  citizens  of  their  own  country  it  has  intro- 
duced them  to  history  and  civics;  as  citizens  of  the  world  to 
an  extended  geography;  as  traders,  it  has  provided  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping;  as  mechanics,  mathematics  and  work  in 
wood  and  iron;  as  housekeepers,  sewing  and  cooking;  as 
men  and  women,  for  health,  for  pleasure,  for  refinement,  it  has 
given  instruction  in  hygiene,  music,  drawing,  and  literature. 

It  sums  up  its  new  conception  of  the  breadth  of  its  mission 
by  seeking  to  send  into  life  persons  who  without  regard  to  their 
inheritance,  mental,  material,  or  social,  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  life  and  to  put  the  most  possible  into  life. 

In  its  search  for  the  most  effective  instruments  for  doing 
its  new  and  broader  work  it  has  adopted  the  kindergarten  for 
the  initial  stage.  No  other  conception  of  the  school  has  ever 
equaled  this  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  childhood,  no 
other  has  furnished  a  key  fitting  so  perfectly  so  many  of  the 
intricate  wards  of  the  child  mind,  and  opening  it  with  so  little 
friction  and  so  little  force.  Education  points  to  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions  of  this  inventive  century. 

In  its  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  its  mission  and  with 
increasing  earnestness  as  it  has  realized  more  fully  its  respon- 
sibilities, education  has  sought  light  from  all  sources. 
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Early  in  the  history  of  normal  schools  psychology  began  to 
be  studied.  All  that  men  had  come  to  know  of  the  working 
of  the  human  mind,  all  they  had  learned  of  its  powers  and  the 
order  and  conditions  and  laws  of  their  unfolding,  was  at  the 
service  of  those  who  were  preparing  as  teachers  to  deal  with 
minds.  In  this  study  were  utilized  what  had  been  written  in 
books,  what  the  students  could  learn  introspectively  of  their 
own  mental  processes,  what  they  recollected  of  their  own 
childhood,  and  what  they  could  gather  from  observing  the 
children  of  their  acquaintance.  To  this  study  more  than  to 
any  other  influence  is  due  the  difference  between  the  teachers 
whom  we  know  to-day  and  those  whose  repulsive  portraits 
deface  the  galleries  of  poetry  and  fiction  of  an  earlier  age. 

More  recently  this  study  has  taken  a  new  direction,  or  rather 
it  has  changed  the  place  of  its  emphasis.  Now  it  deals  more 
exclusively  with  the  manifestations  of  the  child  mind.  Its 
assumption  of  a  new  name,  "  child-study,"  suggests  its  conceit 
that  children  had  never  been  studied  by  the  generations  that 
were  bearing  them,  that  the  work  began  when  someone  tried 
to  find  out  what  some  little  Boston  children  did  not  know  about 
things  they  had  never  seen.  And  the  study  itself,  if  carried 
too  far  seems  to  be  bad  for  the  digestion,  so  splenetic,  almost 
vitriolic,  are  some  of  the  recent  utterances  of  its  most  enthu- 
siastic promoters.  But  this  is  a  transient  and  temporary 
weakness.  So  widespread  is  the  interest  and  so  earnest  the 
spirit  in  which  the  newer  work  is  being  carried  on  that  educa- 
tion is  certain  to  receive  new  light  upon  its  problems  and  new 
encouragement  in  its  efforts. 

In  its  desire  to  know,  modem  education  has  sought  light 
from  the  past.  It  has  asked  how  other  and  earlier  people  have 
trained  their  generations  and  what  new  views  of  truth  re- 
formers have  presented.  The  history  of  education  has  entered 
and  become  a  part  of  every  systematic  course  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  Thruout  all  this  period  there  has  been  a 
constant  inquiring  for  the  best  way  to  do  the  old  work  and  the 
new.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  methods,  so  much  that 
at  times  the  "  how  "  has  taken  precedence  of  the  "  what "  and 
the  "  why."     Methods  have  succeeded  each  other  with  be- 
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wilder ing  rapidity,  the  newer  constantly  taking  the  place  of 
the  new,  and  there  has  often  been  madness  in  the  method. 
Men  and  women  have  built  up  national  reputations,  not  to  men- 
tion private  fortunes,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  some  device  for 
teaching  reading  or  writing  or  arithmetic.  Nevertheless,  as 
many  have  run  to  and  fro,  knowledge  has  been  increased. 

Finally,  the  age  is  a  hopeful  age.  The  closing  century  of 
the  first  millennium,  as  we  know,  was  an  age  of  universal  de- 
pression and  fear  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world.  As  the  decades  succeeded  each  other,  each  with  a  more 
horrible  record  of  disorder,  violence,  and  crime,  from  gloomy 
apprehension  people  sank  into  hopeless  apathy,  and  while 
anarchy  and  bestiality  surged  around  them  waited  in  despair 
for  the  approaching  judgment. 

The  world  will  enter  on  the  closing  century  of  the  second 
millennium  buoyant  with  hope.  It  will  not  fix  a  date  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  nor  accept  any  physical  or  social  dis- 
orders as  omens  of  approaching  judgment.  It  believes  that 
"  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,"  and  if  it  were  dis- 
posed to  consider  seriously  any  prophecies  of  approaching 
doom  it  would  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Connecticut  Puri- 
tan, who,  when  the  shadows  of  the  Dark  Day  fell  upon  the 
assembled  lawmakers,  said  to  his  terrified  associates,  "  Either 
this  is  the  day  of  judgment  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is 
no  cause  to  adjourn.  If  it  is,  I  wish  to  be  found  doing  my 
duty.     Bring  in  the  candles." 

The  age  believes  in  God.  It  believes  also  in  man.  It  ac- 
cepts the  successes  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  ever- 
broadening  field  of  human  endeavor  as  foretokening  a  more 
brilliant  century  to  come.  It  believes  that  human  happiness 
will  be  more  universal  in  its  extent  and  more  rational  in  its 
ground.  It  believes  that  all  the  forces  that  make  for  right- 
eousness will  see  eye  to  eye  and  move  forward  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  make  possible  to  men  everywhere  a  larger  and  a 
richer  life. 

This  hope  education  shares,  and  is  prepared  to  do  its  part 
to  realize.  To-day  as  always  the  croak  of  the  croaker  is  heard 
in  the  land.     There  are,  as  there  always  have  been,  people  who 
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look  backward  for  the  golden  age,  and  see  in  every  new  move- 
ment, in  every  new  phase  of  thought,  another  token  that  things 
are  growing  worse.  Education  accepts  these  things  as  part  of 
the  burden  it  is  to  carry,  but  it  knows  that  its  insight  was  never 
so  keen,  its  outlook  never  so  broad,  its  purpose  never  so  com- 
prehensive, its  spirit  never  so  humble,  its  courage  never  so 
unfaltering. 

When  Pastor  John  Robinson  bade  farewell  to  his  people  who 
were  embarking  for  the  New  World  he  said  to  them,  "  I  believe 
that  God  hath  more  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy 
word." 

Education  does  not  mean  that  the  children  of  the  new  cen- 
tury shall  be  "suckled  in  a  creed  outworn."  It  will  open  all 
its  windows  to  the  light  and  welcome  every  new  phase  of  truth. 
It  will  be  in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  has  been  in  the  nine- 
teenth, abreast  of  the  age,  sharing  in  its  endeavors,  its  aspira- 
tions, and  its  hopes. 

George  H.  Martin 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Boston.  Mass. 


VI 
THE  USE  AND  CONTROL  OF  EXAMINATIONS^ 

Every  practical  educator  knows  that  an  examination  has  two 
distinct  aspects :  one  looking  toward  the  past,  the  other  toward 
the  future.  It  is  a  means  of  proving  the  student's  attainment 
in  that  which  has  gone  before;  it  is  also  a  means  of  testing  his 
power  for  that  which  is  to  come.  It  sums  up  the  result  of  pre- 
vious work  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  us  in  meting  out  praise  or 
blame  for  what  he  has  already  done.  It  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  his  mental  advancement,  and  enables  us  to 
place  him  for  the  coming  year  in  those  classes  from  which  he 
will  gain  most  profit  and  for  which  his  powers  will  be  most 
fully  adequate.  It  protects  our  schools  against  waste  of  time 
in  the  days  which  precede  it,  by  setting  a  mark  which  the 
student  must  reach.  It  protects  our  colleges  against  waste  of 
time  in  the  days  that  follow  it,  by  giving  us  a  basis  on  which  to 
group  our  classes  and  arrange  the  tasks  which  are  imposed.  It 
is  at  once  a  measure  of  proficiency  in  what  has  been  previously 
learned,  and  of  power  for  what  as  yet  remains  unlearned. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  qualities  do  not  always  coincide. 
We  have  all  had  experience  with  pupils  who  have  been  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  have  acquired  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  pass  a  well-conducted 
examination  creditably,  but  who  do  not  possess  that  degree  of 
mental  training  which  fits  them  to  go  on  toward  higher  studies 
side  by  side  with  those  whose  acquirements  may  be  less,  but 
whose  grasp  of  principles  is  stronger.  Proficiency  in  subjects 
studied  during  the  few  months  previous  to  the  examination  is 
at  best  largely  a  matter  of  memory;  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  such  memory  is  most  highly  developed  in  those 
very  pupils  who  have  done  comparatively  little  real  thinking 

^  ^An   Address    delivered   before   the   Department    of   Superintendence   of   the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  III.,  February  27,  1901. 
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for  themselves.  This  difficulty  may  be  lessened  by  skill  in  ar- 
ranging the  examination;  but,  strive  as  we  may,  it  can  never 
be  wholly  eliminated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  which  is 
increased  by  many  of  our  modern  changes,  both  in  courses  of 
study  and  in  methods  of  examination. 

In  many  of  the  older  subjects  of  study  the  difficulty  hardly 
exists  at  all.  Take  mathematics,  for  instance.  In  this  group 
of  sciences  proficiency  in  one  grade  is  almost  synonymous  with 
power  to  go  on  with  the  next.  There  may  be  a  few  children 
with  minds  so  peculiarly  constructed  that  they  are  accurate 
"  lightning  calculators,"  and  of  very  little  use  for  anything  else; 
but  such  children  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  gen- 
eral, the  boy  or  girl  who  has  mastered  the  simple  operations  of 
arithmetic  is  competent  to  go  on  with  the  more  complex  ones; 
while  the  boy  or  girl  who  fails  in  these  simple  matters  shows 
corresponding  unfitness  for  what  is  more  advanced.  Simi- 
larly, knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  a  whole  is  a  test  of  fitness  to 
study  algebra;  knowledge  of  algebra  a  prerequisite  to  analyt- 
ical geometry;  analytical  geometry  a  necessity  for  the  student 
who  would  go  on  into  the  differential  calculus.  What  is  true 
of  mathematics  is  true  of  grammar,  and  of  those  older  forms  of 
linguistic  study  which  were  based  upon  grammatical  drill  as  a 
foundation.  With  proficiency  in  the  elements,  advanced  class- 
work  was  made  possible  and  profitable;  without  it,  the  pupil 
wasted  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  fellows. 

But  with  new  subjects,  and  with  new  modes  of  teaching, 
this  necessary  sequence  is  less  marked.  In  studying  literature, 
or  history,  or  descriptive  science,  by  the  methods  which  are 
now  regarded  as  most  modern,  there  is  ho  such  connection  be- 
tween attainment  in  what  is  past  and  power  over  what  is  to 
come.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  pupil  who  remembers  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  are  asked  in  most  of  our  litera- 
ture examinations  thereby  proves  his  fitness  to  go  oh  with  the 
works  which  are  to  follow.  It  is  not  sure  that  power  to  remem- 
ber the  facts  of  history  which  are  taught  in  elementary  classes 
connotes  a  corresponding  power  to  use  those  facts  in  advanced 
studies.  It  is  even  less  probable  that  the  results  of  a  course  in 
descriptive  science  pursued  at  an  early  age  show  any  indica- 
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tion  of  power  to  pursue  these  subjects  farther.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  modem  methods  of  science 
study.  For  those  who  are  not  going  to  carry  these  matters  to 
a  point  where  power  in  sci^tific  research  is  needed,  they  are  a 
very  valuable  means  of  general  information.  But  for  that 
minority  which  does  need  to  develop  power  in  research,  such 
premature  acquirements  are  often  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help.  One  of  the  few  men  in  the  country  who  combines  high 
attainments  in  theoretical  and  practical  physics — a  man  emi- 
nent alike  as  an  investigator,  a  teacher,  and  an  inventor — is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  you  cannot  make  a  really  good 
physicist  out  of  a  boy  who  has  been  given  a  full  course  of 
descriptive  science  before  he  has  studied  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  broad 
generalization  can  be  proved.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  an  over- 
statement. But  the  fact  that  such  a  statement  can  be  made  by 
a  responsible  man  shows  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection, 
but  rather  a  conspicuous  absence  of  connection,  between  ac- 
quirements in  elementary  science,  as  now  taught,  and  power  to 
go  oh  with  that  science  into  classes  which  do  work  of  a  really 
advanced  character. 

Side  by  side  with  this  change  in  subjects,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  methods  of  examination.  Two  generations  ago  a 
large  part  of  our  tests  were  oral.  To-day  the  increased  size  of 
the  classes  has  necessitated  the  use  of  written  examinations. 
That  the  change  has  been  on  the  whole  a  salutary  as  well  as  a 
necessary  one,  I  do  not  question.  In  an  oral  examination  the 
personal  element  is  so  strongly  accentuated  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  have  a  guarantee  of  fairness  in  its  administration. 
However  good  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  examiner,  he  can- 
not always  keep  himself  free  from  his  own  prejudgments;  while 
the  absence  of  any  permanent  record  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  prevents  us  from  applying  any  corrective  to  the  wrong 
impressions  of  the  moment.  But  the  efifect  of  the  change  has 
been  to  make  the  examination  more  exclusively  a  test  of  pro- 
ficiency in  what  is  past  and  less  available  as  a  measure  of  power 
for  what  is  to  come.  In  the  oral  method,  if  it  was  well  con- 
ducted, the  examiner  found  some  branch  of  the  subject  with 
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which  the  pupil  was  familiar,  and  there  proved  or  disproved  the 
thoroness  of  his  knowledge.  By  so  doing,  the  examiner  could 
find  out  what  the  pupil  really  thought  about  the  subject,  rather 
than  what  he  more  or  less  mechanically  remembered.  But  the 
written  examination,  even  in  the  best  hands,  is  apt  to  be  a  test 
of  the  range  of  a  student's  proficiency  rather  than  of  its  thoro- 
ness. In  the  majority  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  to 
examine,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  paper  which  will 
test  the  student's  reasoning  power  as  adequately  as  it  tests  his 
memory.  It  is  apt  to  become  a  mere  inquiry  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  loses 
the  major  part  of  its  value  as  a  measure  of  fitness  for  anything 
which  is  to  come. 

The  evils  thus  far  described  are  felt  in  all  examinations,  ho- 
matter  by  whom  they  may  be  conducted.  But  they  show 
themselves  with  peculiar  force  whenever  the  student  passes 
out  of  one  school  or  one  stage  of  his  educational  work  and  into 
another.  In  rising  from  class  tO'  class  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  institution,  the  pupil  remains  under  the  charge  of  a  head- 
master who  can,  to  a  large  degree,  correct  the  evils  inherent  in 
the  examination  system.  He  can  direct  his  subordinates  to 
base  their  scheme  of  promotion  on  records  of  special  work  and 
other  matters  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  examination  itself. 
He  can  so  arrange  the  course  of  study  that  entrance  to  higher 
grades  depends  upon  merit  in  particular  lines,  rather  than  on 
general  proficiency  or  faithfulness.  When,  however,  the  stu- 
dent passes  from  the  control  of  one  authority  to  another  inde- 
pendent one,  it  is  very  hard  to  carry  any  such  policy  into  effect. 
The  difficulty  is  seen  at  its  worst  in  civil  service  examinations, 
where  a  student's  entrance  into  government  employment  is 
made  to  depend  upon  tests  of  past  acquirement  which  can,  at 
best,  very  imperfectly  indicate  his  fitness  to  serve  the  country 
in  the  line  which  he  has  chosen.  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
undervalue  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the  adoption  of 
the  examination  system  as  a  basis  for  appointment  in  our  civil 
service;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  generally  admitted,  even  among 
the  friends  of  that  system,  that  its  value  depends  upon  its  effect 
in  eliminating  the  grossly  incompetent,  who  rely  on  political 
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influence  alone,  rather  than  upon  its  accuracy  in  determining 
the  candidate's  probable  usefulness  as  a  public  servant. 

The  same  difficulty  exists,  tho  in  less  degree,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  one  grade  of  educational  institution  to  another.  It 
is  felt  in  the  passage  from  grammar  school  to  high  school,  from 
high  school  to  college,  and  from  college  to  professional  school. 
In  going  from  grammar  school  to  high  school,  or  from  col- 
lege to  professional  school,  the  difficulty  is  to  some  extent 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  so  often  a  common  board  of 
control  which  makes  co-operation  and  consultation  easy  be- 
tween the  authorities  of  the  two  parts  of  the  educational  sysr- 
tem.  In  the  passage  from  high  school  to  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evil  is  felt  most  seriously,  because  of  the  com- 
plete separation  of  control  and  the  remoteness  of  location, 
which  so  often  makes  a  system  of  personal  consultation  im- 
possible. 

It  is  in  this  application  that  the  problem  of  examinations 
gives  rise  to  the  most  acute  controversy.  How  shall  we  ar- 
range our  tests  of  the  student's  proficiency  in  what  is  behind 
him  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  ourselves  of  his  power  to  go  on 
with  what  is  before  him;  to  give  to  the  school  the  necessary 
freedom  in  its  methods  of  instruction,  to  give  the  college  the 
assurance  that  its  pupils  will  be  well  prepared  for  their  work, 
and  to  give  the  students  themselves,  as  they  pass  from  one 
grade  to  the  other,  the  certainty  of  reasonably  fair  treatment? 
This  is  the  question  which  is  before  us.  With  so  many  con- 
flicting requirements,  it.  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  divergence 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  answer. 

Three  distinct  methods  have  been  devised  for  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

1.  To  make  the  range  of  examination  questions  wider,  so 
that  the  student  shall  have  every  possible  chance  to  show  what 
he  knows. 

2.  To  supplement  the  written  examination  paper  by  other 
tests,  such  as  certified  notebooks,  objects  produced  by  previous 
work,  etc. 

3.  To  depend  on  certificates  given  by  the  teachers  who  have 
previously  had  the  candidate  in  their  charge;  thus  taking  the 
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work  of  entrance  examination  out  of  the  hands  of  the  college 
authorities  and  relegating  it  to  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  a  certain  amount  of  merit.  A 
skillful  examiner  can  make  a  paper  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  a 
candidate  who  knows  anything  whatsoever  about  his  subject 
will  find  some  topic  on  which  he  is  at  home.  He  thus  in  some 
measure  reduces  the  element  of  chance  and  renders  real  help  to 
those  candidates  who  understand  one  part  of  the  subject  better 
than  another.  But,  unfortunately,  this  increased  range  of  in- 
quiries may  prove  almost  as  helpful  to  the  undeserving  candi- 
date as  it  does  to  the  deserving.  The  multiplicity  of  questions 
gives  a  great  opportunity  to  the  coach  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
preparing  candidates  for  a  particular  series  of  tests,  instead  of 
educating  them  for  their  lifework.  Knowing  how  wide  a 
range  of  topics  the  examiner  must  cover,  he  can  predict,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  some  specific  things  which  the  paper  is 
likely  to  contain.  The  chances  are  that  his  pupils  will  do  well 
on  these  questions  for  which  they  have  been  specially  prepared; 
and  thus  the  deserving,  but  unskill fully  prepared,  candidate, 
tho  he  makes  a  better  absolute  showing  under  the  system  of 
long  papers  than  he  did  with  short  ones,  finds  his  relative  posi- 
tion even  worse  than  it  was  before.  Moreover,  the  inevitable 
hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a  long 
paper  hurts  the  deserving  student  far  more  than  it  hurts  his 
competitor  who  has  been  skillfully  crammed  for  this  particular 
trial.  These  evils  are  clearly  exemplified  in  the  English  civil 
service  examinations.  The  amount  of  time  and  thought  which 
has  been  spent  on  the  preparation  of  papers  for  these  examina- 
tions is  very  great  indeed.  There  has  been  an  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  get  the  very  best  aspirants  for  the 
public  service  of  the  British  Empire.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  it  has  become  proverbial  that  success  depends  upon 
skillful  coaching  far  more  than  upon  intellectual  merit  or  good 
general  training.  What  is  true  of  the  English  civil  service 
examinations  is  true  in  only  less  degree  of  the  English  uni- 
versity examinations;  and  the  same  evils  are  making  them- 
selves felt  in  this  country  wherever  we  approximate  toward  the 
English  practice. 
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The  system  of  accepting  certified  notebooks  to  supplement 
and  correct  the  results  of  examinations  is  essentially  a  com- 
promise. It  has  at  once  the  merits  and  defects  which  are  inci- 
dent to  a  compromise  system.  It  is,  I  believe,  used  with  good 
effect  at  Harvard  in  some  of  the  subjects  which  are  required  in 
its  entrance  examinations.  But  the  arguments  which  can 
be  urged  in  its  behalf  can  for  the  most  part  be  urged  even  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  frank  adoption  of  a  certificate  system 
as  a  whole.  There  is  something  quite  illogical  in  accepting 
the  pupil's  record  of  his  own  past  work,  and  not  accepting  the 
master's  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  that  work;  for,  unless 
the  master  is  a  clear-headed  and  honest  man,  the  record  is 
practically  worthless,  and  if  the  master  is  thus  clear-headed  and 
honest,  he  can  judge  far  better  than  any  examining  board  the 
degree  to  which  the  pupil  has  profited  by  lectures  and  experi- 
ments. When  once  a  subject  presents  such  characteristics  that 
the  examiners  confess  their  inability  to  judge  of  the  student's 
work  by  the  paper  which  he  writes  under  their  direction,  it 
certainly  seems  a  rather  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  strength 
for  them  to  insist  on  having  any  paper  at  all. 

The  third  method — admission  to  college  on  certificate  in- 
stead of  on  examination — has  many  advocates.  I  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  discuss  its  merits  and  demerits  in  full.  It  is 
a  subject  which  would  take  for  its  full  analysis  more  time  than 
we  now  have  at  command. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  good  preparatory-school 
teacher  can,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  judge  of  the  fitness  of  his 
pupils  to  enter  college  far  better  than  any  college  examining 
board  can  possibly  hope  to  do.  It  is  also  true  that  the  right  of 
admission  by  certificate  allows  such  a  teacher  a  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  methods  which  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  him  and 
to  his  pupils.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  it  has  disadvantages 
which  have  prevented  some  of  our  leading  institutions  from 
adopting  it,  and  which  cause  the  present  trend  of  movement  to 
be  away  from  the  certificate  system  rather  than  toward  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  take  the  most  obvious  objection,  by  no 
means  all  of  our  secondary-school  teachers  are  good  ones.  A 
large  number  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  certificates.     An  equally 
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large  number — and  a  more  difficult  class  to  deal  with — are  not 
so  good  that  we  can  safely  trust  them,  nor  so  bad  that  we  can 
safely  refuse  to  trust  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
colleges  have  only  shifted  the  seat  of  their  perplexities.  In- 
stead of  selecting  their  students  by  an  examination,  they  select 
the  teachers  whom  they  are  to  trust  by  a  process  less  automatic 
and  more  invidious  than  any  scheme  of  examinations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  abandonment  of  an  examination  sys- 
tem by  the  colleges  takes  away  an  important  stimulus  for  keep- 
ing up  the  standard  of  admission  requirements.  The  competi- 
tion of  men  in  different  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  pass 
examinations  has  the  same  sort  of  mixed  effect  that  competi- 
tion has  in  any  other  form  of  business.  It  causes  methods  to 
be  adopted  which  are  not  always  of  the  very  highest  type;  but 
it  at  the  same  time  brings  out  an  amount  of  initiative  and 
energy  in  teachers  and  pupils  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
way.  Even  the  authorities  who  admit  by  certificate  say 
frankly  that  they  would  be  very  reluctant  to  have  that  practice 
become  universal.  They  are  free  to  say  that  the  influence  of 
those  colleges  which  require  examinations  is  the  thing  which 
keeps  our  best  schools  up  to  that  standard  which  enables  other 
colleges  safely  to  admit  their  students  by  certificate. 

Finally — and  this  is  the  decisive  argument  for  the  retention 
of  the  old  plan — ^^those  colleges  which  insist  on  examinations 
think  that  they  get  a  better  class  of  students  by  that  means  than 
they  would  by  any  other.  They  get  those  boys  who  do  not 
shrink  from  a  trial  of  intellectual  strength;  boys  who  welcome 
the  chance  to  measure  their  power  with  that  of  their  fellows 
in  entering  college,  as  they  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to 
measure  it  if  they  seek  first-rate  successes  in  later  life.  We  all 
remember  the  fable  of  the  choice  between  the  doors :  on  the  one 
hand,  ''  Who  chooses  me  shall  get  what  he  deserves;"  on  the 
other,  '*  Who  chooses  me  must  hazard  all  he  has."  The  cer- 
tificate system  attracts  those  who  would  go  to  the  former  door; 
the  examination  system  calls  to  those  who  are  willing  to  venture 
the  latter.  We  all  know  the  two  types,  and  their  relative 
merits. 

If  each  of  these  alternatives  thus  proves  unsatisfactory,  is 
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there   not    some   possible  combination   which    may   be   sug- 
gested ? 

I  venture  to  beHeve  that  such  a  possibiUty  exists,  and  that  it 
may  be  found  in  a  classification  of  collegiate  requirements  into 
different  groups,  susceptible  of  separate  treatment. 

If  we  look  at  the  requirements  for  admission  into  any  of  our 
larger  colleges,  we  shall  find  that  they  naturally  fall  into  three 
classes:  first,  those  subjects  which  are  required  because  the 
student  must  know  them  in  order  to  have  the  power  to  go  on 
with  his  subsequent  studies;  second,  those  which  are  required 
because  the  college  authorities  believe  them  to  be  desirable 
means  of  attaining  such  power;  and  third,  those  which  are  re- 
quired because  the  men  in  the  secondary  schools  desire  them 
and  ask  for  the  moral  support  of  the  colleges  in  promoting 
their  study.  As  a  notable  example  of  the  first  class,  we  may 
take  mathematics.  In  our  scientific  schools,  and  to  a  less  de- 
gree in  all  our  colleges,  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  studies  included 
in  the  course.  The  pupil  must  know  a  certain  amount  of 
algebra  in  order  to  study  trigonometry;  he  must  know  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  trigonometry  in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  suc- 
cessfully the  arts  of  railroad  surveying  or  of  bridge  design. 
The  same  characteristic  holds  good  of  most  of  our  language 
requirements.  Every  student  whatsoever  needs  to  understand 
something  of  the  use  of  the  English  language,  because  without 
such  use  all  his  communications  of  thought,  if  not  his  underly- 
ing thoughts  themselves,  are  sure  to  lack  precision.  Any 
benefit  which  is  expected  from  complex  ideas  by  a  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  express  them  is  likely  to 
prove  illusory.  And  every  student  who  is  to  pursue  foreign 
literature  in  his  college  course  must  first  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  because 
without  such  knowledge  he  will  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of 
his  fellow-men. 

Side  by  side  with  these  requirements  which  are  indispen- 
sable come  others  of  a  more  auxiliary  character.  Not  content 
with  requiring  a  knowledge  of  English  expression,  the  colleges 
prescribe  the  reading  of  certain  books  in  English  literature. 
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Not  stopping  with  the  test  of  power  to  read  and  parse  indi- 
vidual passages  in  Latin,  the  colleges  prescribe  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Latin  reading  as  essential  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  They 
also  require  with  each  year  an  increasing  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  not  because  the  student  is  necessarily  going  to  use 
both  French  and  German  in  his  college  studies,  but  because  no 
man  is  regarded  by  them  as  fitted  for  higher  education  unless 
he  has  a  certain  reading  knowledge  of  both  these  languages. 

There  is  also  a  third  group  of  studies  required,  not  as  a 
necessary  basis  for  subsequent  work,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  secondary  education  in  the  country,  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  give  fair  recognition.  So  many  men  in  our 
schools  desire  to  teach  history,  and  can  teach  it  well,  that  they 
wish  this  subject  to  be  recognized  in  the  college  requirements; 
lest  by  a  failure  to  recognize  it  its  position  in  the  schools  should 
be  degraded.  What  is  true  of  history  is  true  of  a  great  deal  of 
that  descriptive  science  which  has  so  large  a  part  in  our  school 
courses  at  the  present  day.  It  is  put  in  the  scheme  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college,  not  because  of  a  direct  need  of 
the  college  student,  nor  even  because  of  its  indirect  bearing  on 
meeting  such  a  need ;  but  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  to  co-operate  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  pupils. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  put  all  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  subjects  on  the  same  basis  is  quite  illogical. 
The  student  who  is  found  to  be  radically  deficient  in  studies 
of  the  first  class  has  no  business  to  go  on  with  his  collegiate 
course.  No  pupil  who  is  ignorant  of  arithmetic  can  study 
algebra  without  injuring  himself  and  his  fellow-students.  No 
pupil  who  is  ignorant  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  scientific  school  course, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  attainments  in  other  lines.  In  like 
manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  expression 
and  of  certain  fundamental  points  in  those  other  languages 
which  the  student  is  likely  to  use  in  his  college  course  is  a 
matter  of  vital  necessity.  No  amount  of  acquirements  and  at- 
tainments in  literature  can  logically  be  allowed  to  make  up  for 
a  deficiency  at  this  central  point.     It  is  on  these  subjects  that 
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the  case  for  college  examinations  is  strongest.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  any  deficiency  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates  will  hurt  them  most.  It  is  also  the  point  where  an 
examination  system  is  most  feasible;  where  cram  counts  for 
least  and  power  for  most;  where  the  school-teacher  with  high 
ideals  of  education  has  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  require- 
ment that  his  pupils  should  be  examined  by  an  independent 
authority,  because  no  method  of  education  which  falls  short  of 
meeting  this  test  can  possibly  be  considered  good. 

On  the  second  group  of  studies — those  which  are  auxiliary 
to  the  attainment  of  this  power — greater  latitude  can  be 
allowed.  I  should  be  in  favor  at  once  of  putting  all  examina- 
tions on  the  extent  of  knowledge  in  these  auxiliary  subjects 
into  the  hands  of  a  common  examining  board,  in  which  differ- 
ent groups  of  educators  were  represented.  Whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  introduce  the  certificate  sys- 
tem in  subjects  of  this  group,  is  a  matter  which  I  should 
hardly  like  to  prejudge  at  present. 

In  the  third  group  of  studies  the  certificate  system  could  be 
allowed  from  the  very  outset.  It  is  just  here  that  the  argu- 
ments for  that  system  are  strongest,  for  in  this  group  the  pos- 
sible variety  of  methods  is  greatest,  the  difficulties  of  exami- 
nation most  unavoidable,  and  the  reasons  strongest  for  pre- 
ferring the  teacher's  judgment  to  that  of  an  independent  ex- 
aminer or  examining  board. 

If  a  phrase  is  needed  to  describe  the  principle  on  which  this 
whole  system  of  division  rests,  I  should  formulate  it  as  follows : 
Divide  our  requirements  into  three  groups  of  subjects;  (i) 
prerequisites  for  power  to  go  on  with  collegiate  study;  (2)  at- 
tainments auxiliary  to  such  power;  (3)  attainments  chiefly 
useful  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  Let  the  tests  of 
power  as  to  what  is  to  follow  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  have  charge  of  the  student  in  the  years  which  are  to  follow. 
Let  the  tests  of  attainment  on  what  is  behind  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  pupil  in  the  years  which 
are  behind. 

This  combination  would  have  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
number  of  our  college  examinations — in  itself  an  extremely 
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desirable  thing — of  preserving  a  standard  of  quality  which 
schools  would  compete  with  one  another  to  reach,  and  of  allow- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  utmost  possible  latitude  in  the  methods 
employed  by  different  teachers  to  bring  their  pupils  up  to  that 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  attended  with  cer- 
tain dangers  and  difficulties.  The  chief  objections  which  are 
likely  to  be  thus  raised  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  attempt,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made,  to 
lay  special  stress  on  tests  of  power  rather  than  on  knowledge — 
for  instance,  sight  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  transla- 
tion of  English  into  Latin,  and  so  on — has  disappointed  the 
expectation  of  its  advocates. 

2.  In  the  inevitable  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of  en- 
trance examinations — due  partly  to  luck,  partly  to  the  personal 
equation  of  the  examiner,  and  partly  to  the  varying  physical 
condition  of  the  candidates — the  substitution  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  decisive  examinations  for  the  very  great  number  now 
existing  will  cause  some  candidates  to  be  unjustly  rejected  who, 
under  the  present  requirements,  atone  for  their  deficiencies  in 
some  lines  by  indication  of  ability  in  others. 

3.  The  necessary  withdrawal  from  the  examination  scheme 
of  subjects  like  history,  descriptive  botany,  or  parts  of  the 
English  papers,  will  serve  to  give  them  an  apparently  inferior 
position,  and  will  result  in  their  neglect  in  those  schools  which 
desire  to  prove  their  success  on  the  basis  of  the  showing  made 
by  their  candidates  in  college  examinations. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is,  I  believe,  historically  well 
founded.  It  is,  however,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  time 
when  neither  teachers  nor  examiners  knew  their  business  as 
well  as  they  now  do.  Latin  prose  composition,  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  a  generation  ago,  was  simply  a  piece  of  mechanical 
drill  oh  certain  fixed  phrases,  without  any  infusion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  language.  The  examiners,  themselves  trained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  these  same  defective  methods,  set  papers  which 
were  not  real  tests  of  power,  and  encouraged  cramming  of  a 
bad  sort.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  exami- 
nations in  sight  reading  of  classical  authors.     They  furnished 
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no  measure  of  that  kind  of  power  which  is  required  by  the  col- 
lege student  in  his  subsequent  use  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  lan- 
guage. Many  of  these  papers  depend  far  more  upon  the  quick 
command  of  a  vocabulary,  at  times  when  the  candidate  is 
specially  nervous,  than  upon  knowledge  of  linguistic  structure. 
In  the  easy  Latin  or  Greek  which  is  generally  given,  the  candi- 
date who  can  remember  the  vocabulary  can  guess  at  the 
structure  far  better  than  the  candidate  who  knows  the  structure 
can  extemporize  the  vocabulary.  Nor  can  this  difficulty 
in  the  sight  paper  be  wholly  avoided  by  notes  which  give 
the  meaning  of  a  few  words;  for  those  words  which  help  one 
boy  may  prove  useless  to  another.  The  partial  failure  of  sight 
papers  to  accomplish  their  end  proves  chiefly  the  defectiveness 
of  the  means,  and  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  unattainability  of 
the  end. 

Of  course  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  would  require 
great  ability  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  by  right  methods 
instead  of  wrong  ones.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  number  of  years- 
before  we  should  know  what  furnished,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
means  of  testing  the  student's  power.  But  I  feel  quite  confi- 
dent that  nothing  which  has  hitherto  been  done  indicates  that 
the  question  could  not  be  fairly  well  solved  in  a  reasonable  time. 

The  argument  concerning  the  dangerous  fewness  of  the 
papers  under  the  proposed  plan  deserves  careful  consideration. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of 
examinations  in  general,  and  of  written  examinations  in  par- 
ticular, will  be  reluctant  to  reduce  the  variety  of  chances  given 
to  the  student  to  prove  in  different  kinds  of  papers  his  probable 
fitness  for  any  course  which  he  desires  to  undertake.  Yet  I 
believe  that  the  dangers  which  arise  in  this  way  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  safety  due  to  an  increased  care  of  reading 
which  the  substitution  of  the  few  papers  for  the  many  would 
render  possible.  If  we  should  further  extend  to  teachers  of 
proved  ability  the  opportunity  to  recommend,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  reputation,  for  provisional  admission  to  our  Freshman 
classes,  pupils  to  whom  the  new  system  seemed  to  have  done 
injustice,  we  should  have  in  our  hands  a  check  which  woulct 
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not  be  greatly  liable  to  abuse,  and  which  would  help  to  protect 
deserving  students  from  the  consequences  of  ill  luck. 

The  objection  regarding  discrimination  between  studies  is 
perhaps  the  one  which  will  be  most  strongly  urged.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve this  objection  to  be  based  on  what  is  in  the  long  run  not 
a  fault,  but  a  merit. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  a  master  in  a  secondary  school  who 
has  special  ability  in  teaching  science  or  history  should  wish 
for  the  opportunity  to  prove  what  his  pupils  can  do  in  collegiate 
examinations.  He  will  urge  that  if  they  are  not  given  this 
opportunity  to  be  examined,  they  will  neglect  the  subjects  in 
such  a  way  as  to  do  injustice  to  him  and  harm  to  themselves. 
It  may  seem  hard  to  tell  him  that  the  apparent  farce  of  these 
arguments  of  his  is  based  upon  an  overvaluation  of  the  useful- 
ness of  his  work  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college. 
Yet  I  believe  this  to  be  the  truth;  and  if  it  is  truth  it  should  be 
told  plainly. 

I  am  not  underrating  the  importance  of  these  things  in  the 
scheme  of  secondary  education.  For  the  pupils  who  are  going 
directly  from  the  high  school  into  practical  life,  study  of  his- 
tory and  natural  science  is  indispensable.  Most  of  these  pupils 
must  get  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects  then,  if  they  are  to 
get  it  at  all.  For  those  who  are  going  to  pursue  these  studies 
afterward,  on  the  other  hand,  such  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  history  and  with  science  does  not  take,  in  any  adequate 
degree,  the  place  of  language  or  of  mathematics.  History  and 
natural  science  are  studies  which  mark  the  culmination  of  an 
educational  course,  and  which,  if  overdeveloped  long  before  its 
close,  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
student's  powers  of  application.  If,  by  including  these  things 
in  the  examination  system,  we  give  an  artificial  stimulus  to 
their  pursuit  by  boys  or  girls  who  are  afterward  going  to  col- 
lege, I  believe  that  we  delay  the  advent  of  a  reform  in  our  school 
system  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  all.  That  reform  will 
consist  in  the  separation  of  our  classes,  both  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  into  groups  that  are  about  to 
finish  their  school  days  and  groups  that  are  preparing  to  ad- 
vance further. 
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In  almost  all  our  previous  groupings,  we  have  tried  to 
classify  pupils  on  the  lines  of  their  different  tastes,  real  or  sup- 
posed. There  is  a  great  deal  tO'  be  said  in  favor  of  a  different 
system,  which  should  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  the  probable 
duration  of  the  studies.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  those  things 
which  are  taught  to  the  students  whose  courses  near  their  end 
are  thereby  cheapened  or  made  inferior  in  value;  and  it  is  a  yet 
worse  mistake  if,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  such  cheapening,  we  put 
them  into  a  place  where  they  did  not  really  belong.  Our  sys^ 
tern  of  secondary  education  has  reached  a  point  of  achievement 
where  it  can  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Those  in  charge  of  it 
recognize  that  they  have  outgrown  the  stage  where  their  best 
usefulness  was  found  in  being  mere  preparatory  schools.  Let 
us  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  set  of  ideas  which  are  but  the 
remnant  of  a  state  of  things  which  we  have  now  outgrown. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  obtain  the  best  preparation  for 
college,  and  the  fullest  development  of  the  value  and  freedom 
of  our  secondary  education. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Yale  University 
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VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

A    SIGNIFICANT   FACTOR   IN    AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

In  a  social  sense  the  farmers  of  America  are  largely  sepa- 
rated from  other  classes.  The  farm  problem  is  to  some  de- 
gree distinct  and  peculiar.  Of  course  it  is  unquestioned  that 
the  great  economic  and  social  laws  include  agriculture  in  their 
grasp,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  is  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  Nevertheless — perhaps 
merely  as  a  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  the  farm — ^the 
farmer  and  his  interests,  his  condition  and  his  prospects,  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  in  programs  for  social  amelioration  and 
progress. 

But  this  neglect  should  no  longer  blind  us  to  the  importance 
of  the  farm  problem.  *The  educational  phase  of  the  question 
is  especially  worthy  of  study,  because  it  is  the  fundamental 
rural  problem.  And  not  only  is  it  fundamental,  but  its  possi- 
bilities are  such  as  ought  to  arouse  positive  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  those  who  till  the  educational  field. 

Tho  there  is  no  room  for  real  pessimism  in  contemplating 
the  progress  made  in  rural  education  during  the  past  genera- 
tion, the  work  to  be  done  is  so  vast,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
accomplishment  so  patent,  that  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  formal  agricultural 
education.  Present  school  opportunities  for  a  really  broad 
system  of  rural  education  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate.  For 
instance,  primary  education  in  country  districts  never  has  pos- 
sessed, and  does  not  now  possess,  any  appreciable  element  of 
education  for  agriculture.  If  we  refuse  to  concede  that  the 
primary  schools  have  any  business  to  encourage  the  tenden- 
cies of  children  for  special  lines  of  life-work,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  general  impression  that  our  rural  schools  are  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  our  city  schools. 

In  secondary  education  the  showing  for  agriculture  is  un- 
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satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween the  rural  school  and  the  agricultural  college. 

In  higher  education  we  have  the  system  of  land-grant  col- 
leges furnibhed  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  There  were,  in 
1898,  61  land- grant  colleges  with  agricultural  courses.  The 
average  length  of  the  existence  of  these  courses  was  about 
twenty  years.  During  that  time  there  may  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  these  agricultural  courses  3500  persons;  in  1898 
there  were  41 81  enrolled  in  such  courses.  This  is  a  fair 
record.  These  institutions  have  performed  very  efficient 
work  in  training  agricultural  teachers,  experimenters,  and  edi- 
tors. Yet  from  the  farmers  these  colleges  have  in  the  past  met 
much  opposition,  the  stock  criticism  being  that  they  have  edu- 
cated few  actual  farmers.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  and 
there  is  much  force  in  the  criticism.  For  why  have  agri- 
cultural colleges  at  all,  if  a  fair  proportion  of  their  graduates 
do  not  return  to  the  farm  ? 

The  inadequacies  thus  pointed  out  show  at  once  some  of  the 
great  needs  and  possibilities  of  school  education  in  agriculture. 
Yet  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  *that  there  is  a  field  of 
even  greater  promise  lying  in  a  different  direction.  If  we  are 
willing  to  concede  that  a  system  of  agricultural  education,  in 
the  large  view,  may  properly  include  all  those  institutions  and 
organized  forces  that  make  for  the  material,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual betterment  of  the  rural  classes,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
find  a  most  satisfactory  region  of  inquiry  and  of  labor.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  work  among  adult  farmers,  the  results 
of  which  during  the  past  generation  are  quite  remarkable. 

These  results  have  come  largely  from  two  distinct  move- 
ments :  One,  organized  efforts  among  the  farmers  themselves  ; 
the  other,  a  form  of  college  extension.  I  believe  that  these 
two  movements  have  not  only  wrought  great  direct  good  to 
the  farmers  and  promise  to  confer  still  further  benefits,  but 
that  they  have  made  possible  the  advancing  movement  in  more 
formal  agricultural  education.  As  types  of  those  two  move- 
ments we  may  take  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 
There  have  been  many  farmers'  organizations,  but  the  Grange 
has  been  the  most  permanent  and  successful.  There  are  to-day 
several    forms    of    college    extension    in    agriculture,    but 
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Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  longest  tried  and  are  the  most 
popular.  A  word  of  description  about  each  may  first  be  in 
order. 

The  Grange  has  been  organized  about  thirty  years.  It  is  a 
secret  fraternal  society,  with  a  membership  of  agriculturists. 
The  local  lodges  are  called  Subordinate  Granges,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  being  practically  that  of  a  township.  When  there 
are  several  Subordinate  Granges  in  a  county  they  may  be 
organized  into  a  Pomona,  or  county,  Grange.  Next  in  order 
is  the  State  Grange,  meeting  annually,  made  up  of  elected 
delegates  from  the  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges.  The 
National  Grange  is  also  an  annual  gathering,  composed  of 
Masters  of  State  Granges  and  their  wives.  While  the  State 
and  National  Granges  are  the  official  bodies,  the  everyday  work 
of  the  organization  is  done  in  the  Subordinate  Granges.  All 
members  of  the  family  above  a  certain  age  are  admitted. 
Women  have  an  equal  share  with  the  men  in  all  respects,  even 
to  voting  and  holding  office.  The  typical  Subordinate  Grange 
will  hold  a  meeting  weekly,  or  fortnightly,  in  the  evening. 
There  is  usually  opportunity,  in  addition  to  the  usual  business 
of  the  Grange,  for  a  social  time,  and  almost  always  a  stated 
program,  including  a  discussion  of  some  farm  or  public  topic. 
The  Grange  is  especially  strong  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  and  has  members  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Each  Grange  is  a  focal  point,  and  represents  both 
sentiment  and  power  far  beyond  its  own  membership. 

Farmers'  Institutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  usual  Farmers'  Institute  is  a  one- 
day  or  two-day  meeting  participated  in  by  speakers  sent  by  the 
State,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  by  local  speakers.  Mostly  prac- 
tical farm  topics  are  discussed,  altho  home  and  educational 
themes  receive  attention.  Each  subject  is  usually  presented  in 
a  twenty-minute  or  half-hour  address,  and  the  rest  of  an  hour 
is  given  up  to  questions  and  answers,  or  to  personal  experi- 
ences of  those  in  the  audience.  In  several  States  there  are 
held  separate  sections  for  women,  which  prove  popular  and  are 
well  attended.  Institutes  have  been  held  in  Michigan  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  are  now  supported  by  a  State  ap- 
propriation of  $5500  per  year.     Other  States  took  up  the  idea. 
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and  many  of  them  have  large  appropriations.  New  York,  for 
instance,  appropriates  $20,000  and  holds  three  or  four  hundred 
meetings,  each  year.  Ohio  appropriates  over  $16,000  annu- 
ally, Illinois  $15,650,  Minnesota  $13,500,  Pennsylvania 
$12,500,  and  Wisconsin  $12,000. 

The  work  of  these  two  forces  is  beyond  calculation.  The 
Grange  in  its  career  of  a  third  of  a  century  has  taught  the 
farmers  the  value  of  co-operation,  the  necessity  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  need  of  education,  while  the  Institutes  have 
carried  to  the  farmers  the  best  methods,  as  practiced  by  other 
farmers  and  as  developed  by  scientific  experiment;  have  taught 
orally,  and  by  aid  of  object  lessons  and  illustrations,  the  terms, 
the  discoveries,  and  the  possibilities  of  scientific  agriculture, 
and  have  helped  to  demonstrate  the  value  of,  and  have  vastly 
popularized,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

It  is  at  this  point,  perhaps,  that  they  have  exerted  their  most 
characteristic  influence.  We  have  said  that  school  education 
in  agriculture  has  not  accomplished  all  we  think  ought  to  have 
been  accomplished.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  encouraging.  At  present  there  is  a  clearly  defined 
movement  that  seeks,  not  at  all  to  turn  rural  schools  into  tech- 
nical schools  of  agriculture,  but  to  supplement,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter to  co-ordinate,  the  conventional  education  with  an  amount 
of  nature-study  sufficient  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  use  of  brains  upon  the  farm,  in  the  boundless 
opportunities  the  farm  offers  for  learning  and  enjoying 
nature's  secrets,  and  to  prepare  them  for  accepting  and  profit- 
ing by  the  researches  of  scientific  agriculture.  In  the  land- 
grant  colleges  there  is  a  marked  sentiment  favoring  more  prac- 
tical work  in  agricultural  courses.  Short  courses  and  tech- 
nical instruction  are  being  advocated  and  introduced.  The 
universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  perhaps  led  the 
way  in  this  movement,  which,  while  possibly  not  the  ideal  plan 
for  furnishing  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  is  bound  to 
have  a  tremendous  influence  among  farmers.  The  agri- 
cultural atmosphere  in  many  of  the  collegiate  courses  in  agri- 
culture is  still  somewhat  rarefied,  but  the  pressure  for  more 
telling  work  is  strong,  and  an  agricultural  course  of  genuine 
college  grade  may  yet  have  a  larger  meaning  for  the  young 
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man  who  wishes  to  take  leadership  on  the  farm.  The  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  one  in  each  State  and  Territory,, 
established  only  a  decade  ago  by  the  Hatch  Act,  are  already 
doing  a  work  of  great  power  and  promise. 

While  neither  the  Grange  nor  the  Institutes  can  claim  the 
sole  honor  of  initiating  this  forward  movement  in  agricultural 
education,  both  have  been  of  undoubted  assistance  in  this  re- 
spect. But  the  more  important  fact  is  that  they  have  made 
the  advance  movement  possible.  Thru  them  agricultural  edu- 
cators have  learned  the  real  needs  of  farmers,  and  how  effectu- 
ally to  reach  farmers,  while  the  farmers  have  learned  to  respect 
science.  In  the  Grange  hall  and  on  the  Institute  platform  have 
been  welded  the  links  of  the  chain  that  must  certainly  bind  to- 
gether the  farmer  and  the  educator  before  agricultural  educa- 
tion does  its  full  work. 

Let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Grange  and 
Farmers'  Institutes  are  representative  educational  forces. 
The  Grange  stands  for  what  the  farmers  can  do  in  the  way  of 
private  organizations.  It  represents  the  training  and  culture 
and  power  that  come  to  the  farming  classes  thru  co-operation. 
It  strengthens  young  farmers  in  debate  and  in  parliamentary 
law.  It  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  social  culture.  It 
possesses  the  best  means  of  organizing  public  opinion  among 
farmers.  Whether  the  Grange  lives  or  dies,  it  can  always  be 
said  of  it  that  it  paved  the  way  in  agricultural  co-operation 
in  this  country,  and  was  the  great  original  force  in  organized 
effort  among  the  farmers  themselves.  Farmers'  Institutes  are 
also  a  representative  force,  and  possibly  America's  most  char- 
acteristic contribution  to  agricultural  education.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  that  they  arose  in  Michigan  about  the  same  time 
that  university  extension  came  to  the  front  in  Great  Britain. 
While  adherents  of  university  extension  may  resent  any  com- 
parison between  the  two,  nevertheless  the  fact  is  that 
Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  trying  to  do  for  the  training 
and  sharpening  and  enlightening  of  adult  farmers  what  uni- 
versity extension  has  attempted  for  the  masses  in  other  occu- 
pations. Institutes  were  America's  advance  guard  of  agri- 
cultural extension. 

The  precise  future  of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  doubtful.     Some 
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think  Institutes  have  accompHshed  their  best  work,  and  be- 
lieve that  other  forms  of  extension  work  will  rapidly  take  their 
place.  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  permanent 
place  for  Farmers'  Institutes  in  agricultural  education,  but  I 
admit  that  their  best  work  is  in  laying  a  foundation,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  supplanted,  but  which  can  be  built  upon, 
for  a  broader  system  of  agricultural  extension.  Indeed  I  am 
free  to  say,  and  desire  to  advocate  as  a  specific  plan,  that  at 
every  land-grant  college  in  this  country  there  should  be  a 
thoroly  organized  and  well  equipped  College  Extension  Depart- 
ment for  work  among  the  farmers.  It  should  include 
Farmers'  Institutes  as  we  have  them  to-day;  courses  of  exten- 
sion lectures  in  agriculture  under  the  same  general  plan  as  pur- 
sued by  university  extension;  reading  and  correspondence 
courses;  field  demonstrations;  illustrative  experiments  at  agri- 
cultural fairs;  possibly  the  elementary  work  of  an  agricultural 
survey;  traveling  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
dairying;  and  to  some  extent  the  administration  of  the  move- 
ment to  place  nature-study  in  rural  schools.  Granges  and 
other  farmers'  organizations  may  often  be  used  as  the  circles  or 
centers  for  this  extension  work.  One  need  not  be  familiar 
with  farm  life  nor  with  agricultural  education  to  appreciate 
at  once  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  this  sort  of  work.  And 
it  should  become  a  recognized  feature  of  every  land-grant  col- 
lege. The  Grange  and  Farmers'  Institutes  have  not  only 
paved  the  way,  but  they  are  the  best  foundations  upon  which 
to  build  such  a  superstructure. 

This  extension  work  I  believe  to  be  the  question  of  most 
immediate  importance  in  agricultural  education,  for  an  ade- 
quate system  of  agricultural  college  extension  would  form  a 
connecting  link  between  institutions  for  formal  agricultural 
education  and  the  masses  of  the  farmers.  Once  this  connec- 
tion is  fully  made,  many  difficulties  will  give  way,  purely  from 
the  power  of  an  enlarged  intelligence,  a  common  sympathy, 
and  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  universal  solvent 
of  the  general  farm  problem  is  an  educated  rural  population. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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DR.  HINSDALE'S  WORK  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  following  tribute  is  not  written  with  a  view  of  adding 
anything  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  life  and 
services  of  Dr.  Hinsdale.  Pens  more  able  than  mine  have  al- 
ready recorded  the  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  his  untimely 
death  has  brought  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
works  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  his  interest  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  rural  school.  My  position  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  rural  schools,  appointed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Education  at  its  Denver  meeting  in  1895,  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  a  close  association  with  Dr.  Hinsdale,  and  it 
is  his  work  on  that  committee  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

At  that  meeting  the  committee  on  State  school  systems  made 
a  report  on  the  rural  school  problem.  It  was  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Hinsdale  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  submit  a 
plan  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  As  a  result 
of  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  Council  appointed  a  full 
committee  of  nine  persons,  afterwards  increased  to  twelve,  of 
whom  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  one.  When  the  work  came  to  be 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  sub-committees  for 
investigation  and  report.  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  made  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  on  school  maintenance.  If  I  remember 
correctly  this  was  his  choice,  as  he  had  already  made  a  study 
of  this  part  of  the  subject.  In  a  paper  read  at  Jacksonville  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  he  stated  that  twenty  years  before  he  had 
investigated  one  of  the  old  townships  in  northern  Ohio,  and  he 
gave  us  the  results  of  his  researches.  Thus  he  brought  to  this 
work  the  matured  thought  and  study  of  many  years.  It  was 
by  no  means  new  ground  to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  scan  every  side  and  phase  of  public  questions,  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  his  report  to  such  shape  that  it 
supplemented  and  re-enforced  the  report  of  every  other  sub- 
committee without  in  the  least  infringing  upon  the  peculiar 
province  of  any  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  brought  to  this  work  great  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose.    Altho  busy  in  other  lines,  engaged  in  the  work  of  his 
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chair,  in  preparing  books  for  publication,  and  in  many  other 
duties,  he  gave  to  the  preparation  of  his  part  of  the  report  the 
most  careful  thought  and  attention.  It  seemed  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
should  be  stated  so  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public. 
His  division  of  the  v^ork  allotted  to  him  as  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  into  revenues,  expenditures,  and  organization 
of  business  administrative  machinery,  included  every  point 
worth  considering  in  that  connection. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  v^as  very  far  from  being  a  man  of  one  idea. 
He  knew  how  to  gather  knowledge  and  facts  from  every  pos- 
sible source,  and  he  had  the  additional  faculty  of  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  important  from  the  immaterial.  A  careful  in- 
spection of  the  report  of  his  sub-committee  shows  that  he  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school  systems  of  nearly  half 
the  States  in  the  Union.  Nor  is  it  simply  a  knowledge  of 
present  conditions,  but  he  is  able  to  go  back  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  many  States  and  trace  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
schools  in  all  stages  of  development. 

His  argument  in  favor  of  the  township  as  a  unit,  as  superior 
in  every  respect  to  the  district,  is  one  of  the  strongest  ever 
made  on  that  subject.  It  is  fortified  by  facts  drawn  from  the 
individual  observation  of  others,  by  extracts  from  different 
State  reports,  and  by  statistics  which  no  one  can  dispute. 
Closely  connected  with  it,  his  argument  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion of  small  rural  districts  is  equally  strong.  I  have  thus 
made  extended  mention  of  his  manner  of  treating  in  full  this 
question  of  organization,  because  just  at  this  time  the  subject 
is  attracting  attention  in  several  States.  The  other  subjects 
of  revenue  and  of  distribution  he  treats  with  equal  ability. 

He  writes  as  one  who  is  sure  of  his  ground,  and  who  has  no 
fear  of  contradiction.  He  understands  that  "the  great  re- 
source of  the  public  school  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  some 
form  or  forms  of  public  taxation  "  (the  italics  are  his)  and 
hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  establish  the  correct 
units  of  taxation.  But  whatever  these  units  may  be,  the  State^ 
the  county,  the  town,  or  the  city,  he  makes  a  strong  conten- 
tion that  the  inequalities  of  taxation,  existing  sometimes  in  the 
same  township,  ought  not  longer  to  be  endured,  because  as  he 
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says  **  they  are  so  contrary  to  the  cherished  American  principle 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the 
State." 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  work  of  his  own  sub-committee 
that  Dr.  Hinsdale's  service  were  valuable  to  the  committee. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  which  was  to  be 
covered  by  our  report,  and  the  thought  which  he  had  given  to 
the  subject  as  a  whole,  was  recognized  by  every  one  of  our 
number.  Urbane,  enthusiastic,  and  frank,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  our  discussions,  always  stating  his  conclusions  from 
his  own  standpoint  of  view  without  disparaging  in  the  least 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  held  different  opinions.  There  was 
nothing  dogmatic  or  dictatorial  in  his  nature.  He  sought  ear- 
nestly for  the  truth,  and  was  always  glad  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others.  His  strong  common  sense,  his  habits  of 
patient  research,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  which  he  had  at 
his  command,  joined  to  an  admirable  spirit  of  candor  and  fair- 
ness in  all  our  deliberations,  have  earned  for  him  an  enduring 
place  in  the  memory  of  all  his  associates. 

I  am  sure  that  the  surviving  members  of  the  committee  on 
rural  schools  will  unite  with  me  in  saying  that  no  one  of  our 
number  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  our  report  than  Dr. 
Hinsdale. 

Henry  Sabin 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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The  child-Study  movement  in  France,  represented  on  the 
educational  side  by  Compayre  and  Buisson  and  on  the  psycho- 
logical side  by  Binet  and  Ribot,  has  produced  within  recent 
years  a  number  of  books  of  special  interest  to  students  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  M.  Lacombe' s  essays  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child.  While  not 
himself  an  original  investigator,  he  shows  himself  familiar 
with  the  latest  literature  of  child-psychology,  and  he  strenu- 
ously reproaches  French  teachers  for  their  ignorance  of  it. 
The  chief  contention  of  his  book  is  that  the  fixed  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  individual  differences  and  interests  among  children. 
The  dogma  of  formal  discipline  is  stoutly  repudiated.  Chil- 
dren's interests,  he  maintains,  are  organic  expressions  of 
natural  states,  and  these  can  only  be  known  by  the  study  of  the 
interests  of  the  individual  groups  of  children  to  be  taught. 
These  interests  it  is  the  business  of  teachers  to  know;  and 
when  once  known,  to  adapt  their  work  in  accordance  with  the 
same.  Many  of  M.  Lacombe's  criticisms  of  our  modem 
bookish  education  are  directly  to  the  point,  and  his  book  should 
make  French  teachers  conscious  of  the  faults  of  some  of  their 
traditional  practices. 

The  initial  volume  of  the  new  series  on  education  and  psy- 
chology has  already  been  noted  in  this  Review.     The  present 
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work  on  the  suggestibility  of  children  is  by  M.  Binet,  the  editor 
of  the  series.  He  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  methods 
employed  in  hypnotism  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  study 
of  suggestibility.  With  the  former  he  is  not  concerned.  In- 
deed, he  believes  that  the  only  place  for  the  study  of  hypnotic 
processes  is  in  the  psychiatric  clinic,  and  he  agrees  with  Wundt 
that  hypnotism  as  to-day  generally  practiced  is  productive  of 
immoral  results,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  by  law. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  in  France  will,  I  think,  agree  with  M. 
Binet's  recommendation.  The  present  volume,  on  the  other 
hand,  approaches  the  problem  of  suggestibility  without  re- 
course to  hypnotism;  it  is,  as  the  author  states,  an  approach 
from  the  standpoint  of  education.  M.  Binet  and  his  students 
have  spent  some  months  in  the  public  schools  of  Paris  in  study- 
ing the  suggestibility  of  school  children,  and  this  new  book 
gives  in  great  detail  the  methods  and  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions. The  historical  resume  of  previous  studies,  covering 
eighty  pages,  shows  wide  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
problem  and  brings  together  in  convenient  form  the  results  of 
many  widely  scattered  studies.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  experimental  studies  in  various 
aspects  of  mental  and  moral  suggestibility,  including  imitation 
and  subconscious  movements.  The  value  of  this  work,  as  of 
all  the  other  books  in  this  group,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  an  index.  Think  of  a  scientific  treatise  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  and  summarizing  a  wide  range  of  re- 
searches, with  no  index ! 

M.  Ribot  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  subject  of 
psychology  that  his  new  book  is  certain  to  be  accorded  a  warm 
reception  and  an  English  translation  should  be  expected.  A& 
the  author  contends,  altho  the  imagination  has  been  much 
studied — visual  imagery,  auditory  imagery,  motor  imagery, 
tactile  imagery,  and  what  not — yet  all  these  numerous  studies 
have  been  concerned  with  the  reproductive  imagination  and 
not  with  the  imagination  in  its  creative  or  constructive  aspects. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  work  M.  Ribot  discusses  the  factors 
which  condition  the  creative  imagination — intellectual,  emo- 
tional, and  organic;  in  the  second  part,  the  genetic  develop- 
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ment  of  the  imagination,  among  animals,  with  the  child,  and 
among  primitive  men  in  the  origin  of  myths;  and  in  the  third 
part,  the  principal  types  of  creative  imagination,  including  the 
mystical,  the  scientific,  the  mechanical,  the  commercial,  and  the 
Utopian.  M.  Ribot  is  right  in  maintaining  that  in  recent 
times  the  constructive  imagination  has  fallen  into  undeserved 
neglect,  in  spite  of  its  great  utility  in  mechanical,  military,  and 
commercial  inventions,  as  well  as  in  political,  social,  and  rer- 
ligious  institutions. 

The  late  Professor  Henri  Marion  had  numerous  admirers 
in  America  as  well  as  in  France,  and  these  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mme.  Marion  and  Professor  Darlu  have  prepared  for  pub- 
lication his  lectures  on  the  psychology  of  woman.  It  is  well 
known  that  Professor  Marion  was  deeply  interested  and  well 
informed  on  the  problem  of  female  education,  and  these  dozen 
lectures,  given  at  the  Sorbonne  just  before  his  death,  embody 
undoubtedly  his  ripest  thought  on  the  discussion.  It  should 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  M.  Marion  assumes  fundamental 
physiological  sex-differences  which  lead  him  to  treat  the  psy- 
chology and  education  of  woman  as  a  distinct  and  special  field 
of  thought.  While  he  grants  that  social  institutions  have 
powerfully  influenced  the  female  mind,  he  nevertheless  main- 
tains with  Maudsley  that  sex  lies  deeper  than  culture  ( "  le  sexe 
est  plus  au  fond  que  toute  culture").  Altho  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  woman  is  to  become  a  wife  and  a  mother,  this  func- 
tion can  only  be  properly  fulfilled  by  fitting  her  for  the  larger 
human  interests  and  activities,  and  this  must  be  done  thru  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  women.  Professor  Marion 
does  not  fear  that  education  and  training  will  make  women 
less  likely  to  care  for  the  family  life.  Indeed,  he  points  out 
that  in  those  countries  where  women  enjoy  the  largest  oppor- 
tunities for  culture  and  the  greatest  independence  the  family 
life  is  the  strongest.  A  brief  but  valuable  section  of  the 
book  (p.  71-94)  gives  a  psychological  comparison  of  the 
two  sexes  before  puberty,  and  the  closing  chapter  discusses 
the  suffrage  problem.  The  political  condition  of  woman  in 
France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land is  briefly  reviewed  in  the  last  chapter.     Professor  Marion 
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believes  that  after  many  generations  of  educational  improve- 
ment, suffrage  may  be  given  to  women  with  safety.  Then,  he 
adds,  it  will  be  unnecessary;  for  the  women  will  be  too  wise 
to  accept  it  ("elles  seraient  devenues  trop  sages  pour  le 
demander"). 

It  should  be  repeated  that  all  these  French  books  contain  a 
very  important  element  of  defect :  not  one  of  them  contains  an 
index! 

Will  S.  Monroe 
University  of  Grenoble, 
France 


NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

""i^These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to  stu- 
dents of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Biography  of  a  baby — By  Milicent 
Washburn  Shinn.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1900.  247  p. 
$1.50. 

This  is  an  altogether  charming  book. 
It  is  child  study  of  the  sane  and  help- 
ful sort.  Mothers  and  kindergarten 
teachers  will  find  it  of  great  value. 

College  entrance  requirements  in 
English :  for  study  and  practice, 
1901-5.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1901.     $1.00. 

Corneille's  Nicomftde — Edited  and  an- 
notated by  James  A.  Harrison,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
150  p.     $1.00. 

Dickens  as  an  educator — By  James  L. 

Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto, 
t    (International  Education  Series.)    New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901.     319 

p.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  written  a  decidedly 
novel  book,  and  one  which  will  entertain, 
amuse,  and  instruct.  That  he  has  hit 
upon  many  striking  educational  passages 
in  Dickens'  writing  is  plain.  That 
Dickens  was  consciously  and  on  principle 
an  educational  reformer  is  not  so  evi- 
dent. In  making  this  claim  we  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Hughes  has  fallen  victim  to  a 
false  method. 


Education  and  life — By  James  H. 
Baker,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
254  p.     $1.00. 

President  Baker  has  collected  in  this 
little  volume  his  chief  papers  and  ad- 
dresses, prepared  during  the  last  few 
years.  Like  other  collections  of  similar 
sort,  the  several  papers  are  really  bound 
together  by  a  common  purpose  and  by  a 
common  method  of  treatment.  They 
are  earnest  and  strongly  ethical  in  tone, 
and  without  exception  should  have,  and 
doubtless  have  had,  marked  influence 
upon  those  who  have  heard  and  read 
them.  The  philosophy  which  penetrates 
the  book  is  lofty,  and  the  author's  wide 
reading  and  scholarship  are  reflected 
thruout  its  pages. 

Elements  of  astronomy,  The— By  Sir 
Robert  Ball,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  183  p.  80 
cents. 

Elements    of   astronomy — By    Simon 
Newcomb,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.   New  York: 
American    Book   Co.,    1900.     240    p. 
$r. 
An   exceptionally  attractive   text-book 

for   high-school   students  of    astronomy. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  some 

of   them   quite   novel   in  a  book  of  this 

class. 
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Erziehung  und  erzieher — Von  Rudolf 
Lehmann,       Berlin:        Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung,  1901.     344  p.     6  M. 
This  we  regard  as  the  most  important 
book  on  education  which  has  come  to  us 
of  late  from  Germany.     It  will  be  noticed 
at  some  length  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Review. 

Faiths  of  famous  men — Compiled  and 
edited  by  John  Kenyon  Kilbourn, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  1900.     379  p.     $2.00. 

Famous  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems — By   William    W.    Rupert, 

C.  E.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1900.  Nos,  I  and  2.  10  cents  each. 
Studies  in  the  history  of  mathematics. 

German  reader,  A — By  Howard  Parker 
Jones,  Ph.  D,,  Associate  professor  of 
German  and  French  in  Hobart  College. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901. 
312  p.     $1. 

Harold's  explorations— By  John  W. 
Troeger  and  Edna  B.  Troeger.  (Home 
Reading  Books   Series.)     New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  280  p. 
60  cents. 

A  simple,  straightforward  account  of 
some  interesting  and  significant  facts  in 
nature. 

Heyse's  Anfang  und  Ende — Edited  by 
Max  Lentz.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.     105  p.     30  cents. 

History  of  philosophy — By  Thomas 
Hunter,  M.  A.  New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1900.     128  p.    35  cents. 

Inductive     lessons    in    rhetoric — By 
Frances   W.    Lewis.     Boston :    D.    C. 
Heath  &Co.,  1900.     308  p.     90  cents. 
Applies  the  method  of  experiment,  the 
laboratory  method,  to  rhetoric,   "a  sub- 
ject readily  adaptable  to  it." 

Knowledge,  belief,  certitude — By 
Frederick  Storrs  Turner,  B.  A.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  484 
p.     $2.25. 

Students  of  philosophy  will  find  in  this 
work  a  serious  discussion  of  fundamental 
questions  of  epistemology.  We  can  only 
express  the  wish  that  before  writing  on 
these  subjects,  authors  would  take  the 
pains  necessary  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  reasonable  thoroness  with  what 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Hegel  have 
said  before  them.  It  is  really  worth 
while  to  do  so. 


Laboratory  manual  of  high  school 
botany — By  Frederic  E.  Clements  and 
Irving  S.  Cutter,  Lincoln,  Neb.: 
University  Publishing  Co.,  1900.     124 

p.     $1. 

Listening   Child,  The— By   Lucy   W. 
Thacher.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1900.     404  p.     50  cents. 
A  selection  from  the  stories  of  English 

verse,  made  for  the  youngest  readers  and 

hearers. 

Literary  history  of  America,  A — By 

Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English 
in  Harvard  College.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.  574  p. 
$3. 

This  exceptionally  useful  and  stimulat- 
ing book  will  be  adequately  noticed  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Review. 

Maya:  a  story  of  Yucatan — By  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Foulke.  New  York : 
G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900.     219  p. 

$1. 

Napoleon:  the  last  phase — By  Lord 
Rosebery.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1901.  283  p.  $2.00. 
The  fascination  of  Lord  Rosebery 's 
subject  and  the  charm  of  his  style  com- 
bine to  give  to  this  book  its  undoubted 
power.  Why  is  it  that  the  cultivated 
Briton  writes  so  much  better  than  the 
cultivated  American?  If  the  cause  lies  in 
his  training,  it  behooves  us  to  imitate  him, 
and  that  speedily.  Lord  Rosebery's  writ- 
ing is  a  case  in  point.  Here  we  have  no 
laborious  massing  of  facts  and  dates,  but 
literature  sparkling  with  wit  and  touched 
every  where  with  scholarly  allusion. 

The  picture  of  Napoleon  at  St,  Helena 
is  graphic  in  the  extreme,  and  we  unre- 
servedly commend  Lord  Rosebery's  book 
both  as  a  character  sketch  and  as  a  study 
in  contemporary  literature. 

Nature's    miracles — By   Elisha    Gray, 
LL.  D.    New  York  :  Fords.  Howard  & 
Hulbert,  1900.     248  p.     60  cents. 
The  third  volume  of  this  capital  series 

deals    with    electricity    and    magnetism. 

It   is   valuable   both  to   students  and  to 

general  readers. 

New  practical  speller — By  James  H, 
Penniman.     Boston :  D.   C.   Heath  & 
Co.,  1900.     150  p.     40  cents. 
A  list   of   6500  words   in  common  use 

which   are   supposed    to   be   difficult    to 

spell. 
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Outlines  of  human  physiology— By  F. 
Schenck,  M.  D.,  and  A.  Gurber, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Authorized  transla- 
tion by  W.  D.  Loethout,  Ph.  D.,  with 
a  preface  by  Jacques  Loeb,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900. 
339  P-    $i-75- 

Physical  experiments :  a  laboratory 
Manual— By  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D., 
and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdale.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  112  p. 
45  cents. 

Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry — 

By   Charles  H.    Ashton.     New  York: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901.     266  p. 

$1.25. 

The  use  of  English  geometries,  like 
Smith's  Conic  sections ^  has  become  almost 
traditional  in  many  of  our  colleges. 
These  mathematical  works  are,  however, 
designed  for  students  whose  reading  is 
directed  by  a  tutor,  and  hence  are  not 
adapted  to  our  American  system.  It  is 
only  recently  that  American  authors  have 
succeeded  in  producing  analytic  geome- 
tries which  are  at  once  scholarly,  suitable 
to  American  instruction,  and  in  harmony 
with  modern  educational  thought.  This 
book  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the 
usable  books  of  this  class.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  blemishes,  the  work  will 
be  found  generally  acceptable  for  its 
modern  spirit  and  thoro  treatment. 

Problems  in  physics — By  W.  H .  Snyder 
and  I.  O.  Palmer.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1900.     142  p.     60  cents. 

Qualitative     chemical     analysis — By 

J.  F.  Sellers,  A.  M.     Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1900.     160  p.     60  cents. 

Reader  in  physical  geography  for 
beginners,  A — By  Richard  E.  Dodge, 
professor  of  geography,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  New 
•  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
238  p.     $1.25. 

Brings  together  for  beginners  the  more 
important  principles  of  physical  geogra- 
phy. An  accurate  and  scholarly  work, 
illustrated  with  many  original  photo- 
graphs. 

Schiller's    Wilhelm     Tell— Editorial 
critic,     George    Hempl.     New    York: 
Hinds  &  Noble,  1900.     240  p.     $1.00. 
This  volume  is  noteworthy  as  the  first 
of  an   '*  ideophonic  "  series  for  acquiring 
languages.     The  system  of  phonic  nota- 
tion used  is  the  universal  alphabet  of  Le 
maitre  phon^tique. 


School  arithmetic:   primary    book — 

By  John  M.  Colaw,  A.  M.,  and  J.  K. 

Ellwood,     A.     M.       Richmond,    Va. : 

B.   F.  Johnson   Publishing  Co.,  1900. 

276  p.     35  cents. 
School  arithmetic:  advanced  book — 

By  John  M.  Colaw,  A.  M.,  and  J.  K. 

Ellwood,  A.  M.     Richmond,  Va.:     B. 

F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1900.     442 

p.     60  cents. 

These  books  deserve  attention  a^  the 
outcome  of  an  effort  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  elemen- 
tary education.  The  problems  are  prac- 
tical, the  method  largely  inductive,  and 
in  the  larger  book  an  unusually  simple 
and  easy  bridge  is  made  from  arithmetic 
to  algebra. 

School    speaker  and  reader,   The — 

Edited  by  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  pres- 
ident of  Bowdoin  College.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1900.     474  p.     $1.50. 

President  Hyde  has  shown  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  in  these  admirable 
selections.  Topics  of  special  contempor- 
ary interest  are  represented  by  selections 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  George  F.  Hoar,  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge,  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Selected  letters  of  Voltaire— By  L.  C. 

Syms,  Boys'  High  School,  New  York. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  igoo. 
249  p.     75  cents. 

Capitally  chosen  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  vigor  of  Voltaire's  style.  The  notes 
are  ample  and  well  made. 

Selections  from  the  Bible — Arranged 
by  John  G.  Wight,  Ph.  D.  New- 
York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1900.. 
293  p.     40  cents. 

Passages  suitable  for  reading  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  any  school.  Those 
chosen  will  appeal  to  pupils  of  any  race 
or  creed.  Free  from  sectarianism  or  any 
attempt  at  dogmatic  instruction. 

Short  history  of  French  literature,  A 
—By  L.  E.  Kastner,  B.  A.,  and  H.  G. 
Atkins,  M.  A.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1901.     312  p.     $1.25. 

This  is  an  English  book  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  and  therefore,  far  more 
than  an  American  book,  has  examinations 
in  mind.  It  is,  nevertheless,  painstaking 
and  a  good  text-book. 
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Spencer  and  Spencerism— By  Hector 
Macpherson.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  1900.    242  p.    $1.25. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  single  book 
which  has  yet  been  written  in  exposition 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy.  It  is 
far  too  sympathetic  to  be  fairly  critical, 
but  it  is  well-ordered  and  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Spencer's  massive  achievement  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  human  industry 
and*  human  skill,  but  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  final,  or  even  a  satisfactory,  inter- 
pretation of  human  experience  and  human 
history.  It  is  significant  that  when  James 
Bryce,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  were  recently 
asked  by  the  Outlook  to  name  the  books 
which  had  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
five  of  the  seven  named  one  of  Hegel's 
writings,  while  only  two — Presidents 
Hadley  and  Hyde,— named  one  of  Spen- 
cer's. 

Structure  of  the   English  sentence,' 
The— By     Lillian    G.     Kimball,    in- 
structor   in    English    Oshkosh   (Wis.) 
normal  school.     New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. ,  1900.     244  p.     75  cents. 

Intended  to  give  a  vital  and  useful 
knowledge  of  etymology  and  syntax  thru 
the  study  of  sentence  structure.  For 
high  and  normal  schools. 

Studies  of  plant  life— By  H.  S.  Pepoon, 
W.  R.  Mitchell,  and  F.  B.  Maxwell. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900, 
95  p.     50  cents. 

A  good  laboratory  guide  for  students 
of  botany. 


Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
higher  schools  of  Prussia,  The— By 
J.  W.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ,  1900.  141  p. 
80  cents. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book  of  a  very 
useful  kind.  We  need  many  more  such 
systematic  expositions  of  foreign  methods. 
The  author  wishes  to  make  it  plain  why 
it  is  that  in  America  less  is  accomplished 
in  mathematics  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  eighteen  than  in  Prussia,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  give  about  seventy-five  per 
cent,  more  time  to  mathematics  than  the 
Prussians  do.  He  does  not  advocate  the 
imitation  by  us  of  Prussian  methods,  but 
rather  that  we  should  learn  by  their 
experience.  Dr.  Young  ascribes  the 
Prussian  excellence  to  central  legislation 
and  supervision,  the  preparation  and  status 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction. 

Transit  of  civilization  from  England 
to  America  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, The— By  Edward  Eggleston. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  190 1. 
344  p.     $1.50. 

Here  is  a  genuinely  good  book  for  the 
general  reader,  and  one  which  no  com- 
petent teacher  of  United  States  history 
will  fail  to  study  very  carefully.  Mr. 
Eggleston  sets  forth,  in  six  vivid  chap- 
ters, the  mental  outfit,  the  medical  no- 
tions, the  speech  and  folk-lore,  the 
weights  and  measures  of  conduct,  the 
educational  opinions,  and  the  conditions 
as  to  land  and  labor  of  the  early  colo- 
nists. In  every  case  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  real  sources  as  his  authorities,  and  so, 
in  sound  method,  has  painted  an  illu- 
minating picture  of  the  earliest  American 
settlers.  It  is  a  weighty  and  most  sug- 
gestive book. 


\ 


IX 

EDITORIAL 

r  Superintendent  ^^^  second  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell's  Second  Maxwell  of  New  York  city  has  appeared  with- 
*^°  out  any  of  the  difficulties  and  mishaps  which 

beset  its  predecessor.  It  is  no  less  outspoken  and  vigorous 
than  the  first  report,  but,  properly  enough,  it  directs  attention 
to  new  topics  which,  tho  controverted,  are  not  so  closely  bound 
up  with  personal  and  political  interests  as  were  those  discussed 
a  year  ago. 

Under  Mr.  Maxwell's  jurisdiction  there  are  2  training 
schools  for  teachers,  lo  high  schools  and  9  high-school  depart- 
ments, 474  elementary  schools  (11  of  which  are  ungraded), 
and  2  truant  schools.  The  magnitude  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  New  York  city  school  system  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  33  new  buildings  (2  of 
which  were  rented)  were  opened,  making  provision  for  21,700 
sittings,  while  buildings  and  additions  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction which  will  add  42,346  sittings. 

Out  of  an  estimated  school  population  (5  to  18  years)  of 
757,502,  the  total  net  enrollment  of  children  between  the  same 
ages  was  5 17,073.  The  total  new  enrollment  of  pupils  between 
4  and  21  years  of  age  was  523,419,  of  whom  17,018  were  in 
high  schools,  498,595  in  elementary  schools,  and  7806  in  kin- 
dergartens. The  average  register  of  pupils  was  418,951,  and 
426,090  sittings  were  provided.  The  per  cent,  of  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  register  was  90.  During  this  year  11,362 
duly  licensed  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  only  1097  were 
men. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  first  important  recommendation  is  that 
money  be  saved  and  efficiency  increased  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  associate  superintendents  and  of  principals  and  their 
assistants  who  do  not  teach.  For  the  entire  city  there  is  one 
supervising  officer,  not  teaching  a  class,  for  every  13.7  teachers. 
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Mr.  Maxwell  asks  that  $200,000  a  year  be  saved  by  reducing 
the  number  of  supervising  officers  to  the  proportion  of  i  to  20 
teachers,  and  that  the  money  saved  be  used  to  provide  teaching 
for  thousands  of  children  now  untaught.  In  a  world  ruled  by 
pure  reason,  this  recommendation  would  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately on  being  read;  but  in  this  particular  world  interests  will 
ripen  into  "  convictions  "  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  its  being 
acted  on  just  yet. 

Next  Mr.  Maxwell  turns  his  attention  to  the  overcrowded 
lower  grades,  and  points  out  that  all  children  under  six  years 
of  age  should  be  taken  out  of  the  elementary  schools  and  put  in 
kindergartens.  This  simple  device  would  relieve  the  over- 
crowding in  very  large  measure,  and  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  for  the  children  so  removed.  Should  the  revised 
charter  be  adopted,  this  particular  plan  would  rest  uporw  statu- 
tory foundation. 

A  third  important  suggestion  is  that  the  uniform,  examina- 
tions of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  should  be  made  the  test  for  high- 
school  graduation.  This,  if  adopted,  would  give  the  New 
York  city  high  schools  an  unrivaled  prestige  thruout  the 
country. 

Other  interesting  features  of  this  exceptionally  valuable  re- 
port are  an  explanation  and  defense  of  the  Davis  salary  law,  a 
discussion  of  the  seven-year  elementary-school  course  of  study 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
extended  to  eight  years,  and  a  criticism  of  the  instruction  in 
English  and  in  manual  training. 


President    Har-  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  quarterly  statement  President  Har- 
per  on  Academic  per  devoted  some  time  to  a  presentation  of  the 
°"^  subject  of  Lehrfreiheit,  now  so  much  before 

the  public.  He  had  in  mind  also,  no  doubt,  the  undeserved 
ridicule  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  University  of  Chicago 
by  mendacious  or  wholly  inaccurate  newspaper  reports  of  vari- 
ous acts  and  words  there. 

After  reciting  the  action  taken  by  the  congregation  of  the 
university  on  June  30,  1899,  President  Harper  continued,  as 
follows : 
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Whatever  may  or  may  not  have  happened   in  other  universities,  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  neither  the  trustees,  nor  the  president,  nor  anyone  in 
official  position  has  at  any   time  called  an  instructor  to  account  for  any 
public  utterances  which   he   may  have   made.      Still  further,  in   no  single 
case  has  a  donor  of  the  university  called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the 
teaching  of  any  officer  of  the  university  as  being  distasteful  or  objection- 
able.    Still  further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  donor  of  money  to  a  university, 
whether  the  donor  be  an  individual  or  the  state,  has  any  right,  before  God 
or   man,    to    interfere    with    the    teaching   of   officers   appointed    to    give 
instruction    in   a    university.     When    for   any    reason,  in    a    university  on 
private   foundation   or   in  a  university  supported   by   public   money,   the 
administration    of   the  institution   or    the   instruction    in    any   one    of   its 
departments   is  changed    by  an    influence  from    without;  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  dislodge  an  officer  or  a  professor  because  the  political  senti- 
ment   or    the     religious     sentiment    of    the    majority   has   undergone   a 
change,   at  that  moment  the  institution  has   ceased  to   be   a   university, 
and  it  cannot  again  take  its    place    in   the  rank   of  universities    so   long 
as  there  continues  to  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  factor  of  coercion. 
Neither  an  individual,  nor  the  state,  nor  the  Church  has  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  search  for  truth,  or  with  its  promulgation  when  found.     In- 
dividuals or  the  state  or  the  Church  may  found  schools  for  propagating 
certain  special  kinds  of  instruction,  but  such  schools  are  not  universities, 
and  may  not  be  so  denominated.     A  donor  has  the  privilege  of  ceasing  to 
make   his  gifts  to  an  institution  if,  in   his  opinion,  for  any  reason,  the  work 
of  the   institution  is  not  satisfactory  ;  but   as   donor  he   has   no   right  to 
interfere   with    the   administration    of   the   instruction    of    the    university. 
The  trustees  in  an  institution  in  which  such  interference  has  taken  place 
may  not  maintain  their  self-respect  and  remain  trustees.     They  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  to  resign  their  places 
rather  than   to  yield  a  principle  the  significance  of  which  rises  above  all 
else  in  comparison.     In  order  to  be  specific,  and  in  order  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, I  wish  to  say  again  that  no  donor  of  funds  .to  the  university, 
and  I  include  in  the  number  of  donors  the  founder  of  the  university,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  has  ever  by  a  single  word  or  act  indicated  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  instruction  given  to  students  in  the  university,  or  with  the  public 
expression  of  opinion  made  by  an  officer  of  the  university.     I  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and   I  trust  that  it  may  have  the  largest  possible 
publicity. 

Concerning  the  second  subject,  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  right  of  free 
expression  by  officers  of  the  university  staff.  As  I  have  said,  an  instructor 
in  the  university  has  an  absolute  right  to  express  his  opinion.  If  such  an 
instructor  is  on  an  appointment  for  two  or  three  or  four  years,  and  if  during 
these  years  he  exercises  this  right  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  himself  and  the 
institution  serious  injury,  it  is  of  course  the  privilege  of  the  university  to 
allow  his  appointment  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
originally  made.  If  an  officer  on  permanent  appointment  abuses  his 
privilege  as  a  professor,  the  university  must  suffer  and  it  is  proper  that  it 
should  suffer.  This  is  only  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  foresight  and  wisdom  involved  in  the  original  appointment.     The 
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injury  thus  accruing  to  the  university  is  moreover  far  less  serious  than 
would  follow  if,  for  an  expression  of  opinion  differing  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  or  from  that  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  from  that  of 
the  president  of  the  university,  a  permanent  officer  might  be  asked  to 
present  his  resignation.  The  greatest  single  element  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  academic  spirit  is  the  feeling  of  security  from  inter- 
ference. It  is  only  those  who  have  this  feeling  that  are  able  to  do 
work  which  in  the  highest  sense  will  be  beneficial  to  humanity.  Free- 
dom of  expression  must  be  given  the  members  of  a  university  faculty 
even  tho  it  be  abused,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so 
great  an  evil  as  the  restriction  of  such  liberty.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
in  what  way  may  the  professor  abuse  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression }  or  to  put  the  question  more  largely,  in  what  way  does  a  pro- 
fessor bring  reproach  and  injury  to  himself  and  to  his  institution  }  I 
answer,  that  a  professor  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  his  privilege  who  promul- 
gutes  as  truth  ideas  or  opinions  which  have  not  been  tested  scientifically 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  same  department  of  research  or  investigation. 
A  professor  has  no  right  to  proclaim  to  the  public  as  truth  discovered  that 
which  is  yet  unsettled  and  uncertain.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
who  takes  advantage  of  his  classroom  exercise  to  propagate  the  partisan 
views  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties.  The  university  is  no  place 
for  partisanship.  From  the  teacher's  desk  should  emanate  the  discussion 
of  principles,  the  judicial  statements  of  arguments  from  various  points  of 
view,  and  not  the  one-sided  representations  of  a  partisan  character.  A 
professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence  his  pupils 
or  the  public  by  sensational  methods.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
of  expression  of  opinion  when,  altho  a  student  and  perhaps  an  authority 
in  one  department  or  group  of  departments,  he  undertakes  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  subjects  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  department 
in  which  he  was  appointed  to  give  instruction.  A  professor  abuses  his 
privilege  in  many  cases  when,  altho  shut  off  in  large  measure  from  the 
world,  and  engaged  within  a  narrow  field  of  investigation,  he  undertakes 
to  instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public  concerning  matters  in  the  world  at 
large  in  connection  with  which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience.  A  pro- 
fessor abuses  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  when  he 
fails  to  exercise  that  quality,  which  it  must  be  confessed  in  some  cases 
the  professor  lacks,  ordinarily  called  common  sense.  A  professor  ought 
not  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness,  or  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  weakness  so  many  times  that  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large  is  called  to  the  fact.  In  this  respect  he  has  no  larger  liberty  than 
other  men. 

But  may  a  professor  do  all  of  these  things  and  yet  remain  an  officer  in 
the  university }  Yes.  The  professor  in  most  cases  is  only  an  ordinary 
man.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  Like  men  in  other  pro- 
fessions, professors  have  their  weaknesses.  But  will  a  professor  under 
any  circumstances  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  university  }  Yes.  Hi& 
resignation  will  be  demanded  and  will  be  accepted,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  in  authority,  he  has  been  guilty  of  immorality,  or  when  for  any  reason 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  incompetent   to   perform  the  service  called 
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for.  The  public  should  be  on  its  guard  in  two  particulars  :  the  utterance 
of  a  professor,  however  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  university. 
No  individual,  no  group  of  individuals  can  speak  for  the  university.  A 
statement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  the  statement  of  an  individual. 

And  further,  in  passing  judgment,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  facts 
are  known.  It  is  a  habit  of  modern  journalists,  and  especially  of  the 
average  student  reporter  for  the  newspapers,  so  to  supply  facts,  so  to  dress 
up  the  real  facts,  so  to  magnify  and  exaggerate,  so  to  belittle  and  ridicule 
universities  and  university  men,  that  serious  injury  is  wrought,  where  per- 
haps no  such  injury  was  intended.  It  is  the  fashion  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  is  done  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Real  regard  for  the 
interests  of  higher  education  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  different 
policy ;  but  as  matters  stand,  the  professor  is  often  charged  with  an  imbe- 
cility which  is  not  characteristic  of  him,  and  to  him  there  are  frequently 
ascribed  startling  and  revolutionary  sentiments  and  statements  of  which  he 
is  wholly  innocent.  I  may  sum  up  the  point  in  three  sentences  :  (i)  col- 
lege and  university  professors  do  make  mistakes  and  sometimes  serious 
ones  ;  but  (2)  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  professor,  not  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  (3)  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  the  mistake,  as  published  to 
the  world,  is  misrepresented,  exaggerated,  or,  at  least,  presented  in  such 
a  form  as  to  do  the  professor,  the  university,  and  the  cause  of  truth  itself^ 
gross  injustice. 

This  characteristically  frank  utterance  ought  to  close  some 
mouths ;  but  it  may  also  be  trusted  to  open  others. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
Massachusetts   *"  ^^  Education  strikes  a  note  of  criticism  and 

of  progress  which  singles  it  out  from  the  mass 
of  perfunctory  official  documents  with  their  uninterpreted 
statistics  and  their  unsupported  suggestions. 

The  normal  schools,  which  are  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
board,  are  reported  to  be  doing  their  work  well,  but  it  is  held 
that  still  greater  effectiveness  could  be  secured  by  supervision. 
A  supervisor  of  normal  schools  is  therefore  asked  for,  who 
shall  also  have  charge  of  the  State  examination  and  certifica- 
tion of  teachers.  This  is  a  capital  recommendation  and  should 
be  promptly  acted  upon.  Michigan  has  shown  the  way  by  put- 
ting Dr.  Albert  Leonard  at  the  head  of  its  normal-school  sys- 
tem. Every  State  which  has  more  than  one  normal  school 
needs  just  such  an  officer.  Separate  normal  schools,  especially 
when  managed  by  local  or  resident  trustees,  tend  to  become  not 
State  institutions  in  co-operation,  but  local  academies  and  train- 
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ing  classes  in  competition.  Only  the  strongest  and  most  deter- 
mined principals  can  make  headway  under  such  conditions.  A 
State  board  of  control  and  a  special  supervisor  of  normal 
schools,  however,  ought  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  co- 
operation out  of  competition  very  speedily.  We  trust  that 
Massachusetts  may  soon  have  such  an  official,  and  that  he  may 
take  rank  in  dignity,  capacity,  authority,  and  compensation 
with  the  leading  educational  superintendents  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  country. 

The  report  also  contains  a  notable  discussion  of  the  high 
school  and  its  functions  and  a  clear  and  succinct  argument  con- 
cerning the  State  school  fund,  concluding  with  the  statement 
that  "  a  State  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
standard  of  schools  in  the  State  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  this  Common- 
wealth." So  far  as  the  principle  involved  is  concerned,  on  this 
last  point  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  Dr.  Capen,  who  dis- 
sents from  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  on  the  board  and  says 
that  "  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  rests,  not  with  the  towns,  but  with  the  legis- 
lature." This  is  fundamental  in  our  American  polity,  and 
whatever  practice  present  conditions  in  Massachusets  may  make 
desirable,  the  principle  of  State  responsibility  and  ultimate 
State  control  should  be  held  to  at  all  hazards. 

One  sentence  in  this  extremely  well-written  report  ought  to 
be  pondered  long  and  earnestly :  it  is  as  true  as  Gospel.  It  is 
this :  '*  All  courses  designed  primarily  to  meet  vocational  ends 
are  likely  to  be  narrow  and  superficial ;  and  they  are  singularly 
dangerous,  because  their  superficiality  is  so  skillfully  con- 
cealed." 


President  Wheeler's  first  report  on  the  work 
Notes  and  News  of  the  University  of  California  is  evidence 

that  his  reports  will  take  rank  for  suggest- 
iveness  and  fullness  of  information  with  those  of  Presidents 
Eliot,  Oilman,  Low%  and  Harper.  The  general  statistics  pre- 
sented by  President  Wheeler  are  very  interesting.  It  appears, 
for  example,  that  70.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents are  taking  the  general  or  academic  courses,  and  a  large 
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proportion  of  them  are  at  work  upon  language,  literature,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  students 
are  registered  in  one  or  more  Latin  courses.  In  number  of 
undergraduates  the  University  of  California  is  exceeded  only 
by  Harvard,  while  in  the  total  number  of  students  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  Harvard,  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  in  the 
order  named. 


The  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  contains  a  searching  report  on  "  Admission  to 
college  on  certificate  and  by  examination,"  submitted  by  Prin- 
cipal Ramsay  of  Fall  River,-  and  a  paper  by  Professor  William 
MacDonald  of  Bowdoin  College  on  "  The  federation  of  educa- 
tional institutions,"  in  which  the  writer  argues  forcibly  for  the 
principle  of  a  joint  college  entrance  examination  board  such  as 
has  been  established  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  Professor  Lindsay  of  Boston 
University,  wholly  misunderstanding  the  proposal,  objected  to 
it  "  because  the  whole  tendency  seems  to  be  to  eliminate  the 
personal  equation  of  the  different  institutions  "  and  "  because 
it  is  not  feasible."  Principal  Bradbury  of  Cambridge  feared 
that  the  "  total  depravity  of  all  concerned  "  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  protect  from  misuse  the  questions  to  be- agreed  upon 
by  the  examiners.  President  Warren  of  Boston  University — 
rather  irrelevantly,  we  think — preferred  *' the  working  of  life 
to  the  workings  of  any, machine  which  attempts  to  reduce  all 
life  to  uniformity."  One  who  reads  the  report  of  this  discus- 
sion and  that  on  the  same  general  topic  which  took  place  at  the 
University  Convocation  at  Albany  in  June  last,  can  hardly 
help  wondering  why  we  should  criticise  Congress  if  this  is  the 
best  that  our  men  of  light  and  leading  can  do  in  grasping  and 
in  applying  a  new  proposal. 


Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is 
able  to  point  in  his  annual  report  to  an  increasing  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  public  schools  (elementary  schools,  9  months  and  9 
days;  high  schools,  9  months  and  10  days),  and  to  an  average 
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attendance  which  was  92  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership 
of  the  schools.  The  proportion  of  women  teachers  is  increas- 
ing— Mr.  Hill  calls  it  ''  a  questionable  trend  " —  and  the  tenure 
of  all  teachers  is  increasing  permanent.  Of  the  total  enroll- 
ment, 9  per  cent,  is  in  the  high  school,  indicating  that  nearly 
30  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  Massachusetts  reach  the  high 
school.  The  ratio  of  private-school  pupils  to  public-school 
pupils  is  I  to  7. 


Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  who  is  as  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  in  England,  has  been  pitching  into  military  drill  in  schools 
in  a  wholly  admirable  fashion.  He  is  not  deceived  as  to  the 
basis  of  patriotism,  and  refuses  to  find  it  in  bugle-calls  and 
drum-beats,  in  cannon  and  sword,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.     He  adds : 

Oa  what  does  true  patriotism  depend  ?  On  a  rational  and  affection- 
ate recognition  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  free  England  ;  on 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  those  of  our  fathers  whose  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices have  won  these  privileges  for  us  ;  and  on  a  strong  desire  to  live  such 
lives  and  do  such  work  as  shall  show  us  to  be  worthy  of  our  great  inherit- 
ance. In  this  sense  lessons  on  patriotism  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  an  English  citizen.  But  there  are  spurious  as  well  as  genuine 
forms  of  patriotism.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  necessary  part  of  it  to  exult 
merely  in  the  lust  of  conquest  or  in  the  display  of  power.  Still  less  does 
it  demand  on  our  part  an  approval  of  all  the  wars  in  which  the  government 
of  the  day  may  happen  to  engage.  With  the  memories  of  Chatham,  of 
Burke,  of  Fox,  of  Bright,  and  of  Gladstone,  as  factors  in  the  history  of 
England,  no  one  can  seriously  contend  that  grave  censure  of  a  popular  war 
is  necessarily  unpatriotic. 


The  American  student  of  education  who  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  tracing  the  influences  which  shape,  and  perhaps  direct, 
English  life  and  thought,  will  give  most  careful  attention  to  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Sadler's  invaluable  special  Reports.  It  deals,  in 
the  most  complete  way,  with  the  preparatory  schools  for  boys, 
their  equipment,  curriculums,  and  aims.  This  document  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  this  Review. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

In  a  former  article  in  this  Review  for  November,  1897,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  summarize  the  chief  facts  respecting  the 
progress  of  popular  education  in  England.  That  article  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  legislation  which  affected  elementary  educa- 
tion; but  it  ended  by  a  statement  that  in  regard  to  other  educa- 
tional questions — e.  g.,  the  organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  commission  of  1896, 
the  registration  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  University  of  London — no  substantial  advance  had  then 
been  made.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  continue 
the  narrative,  and  to  show  that,  under  each  of  these  several 
heads,  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  genuine  progress,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some 
public  measures  which  promise  to  bear  valuable  fruit  in  the 
near  future. 

To  revert  briefly  in  the  first  place  to  the  subject  of  primary 
instruction,  I  may  remind  your  readers  that  we  have  a  system 
which  partly  depends  on  the  aid  and  direction  of  the  central 
government,  and  partly  on  local  and  voluntary  effort.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  32,091,907,  and  an  esti- 
mated school  population  of  5,348,641,  there  are  5,654,092 
scholars  on  the  roll  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  an 
average  attendance  thruout  the  year  of  4,636,938  or  82  per 
cent.  The  statistics  of  popular  education  in  England  are 
generally  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  who  need  accommo- 
dation  in   public  elementary   schools,   amounts  to  one-sixth 
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of  the  entire  population.  All  public  elementary  schools  alike 
are  inspected  by  the  Education  Department,  and  receive  annual 
grants;  the  total  sum  thus  disbursed  by  the  central  govern- 
ment amounting  in  1900  to  £8,723,538.  Those  of  the  schools 
which  are  known  as  ''  voluntary  "  have  been  established  by 
religious  bodies  and  derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from  the 
contributions  of  the  churches.  In  them  it  is  permissible  to  give 
instruction  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong.  On  the  other  hand,  those  schools  which  are 
known  as  board  schools  are  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  rates 
raised  locally  by  the  school  boards  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  In  these  religious  instruction  is 
also  given,  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  forbids  the  use  of  sec- 
tarian formularies  or  catechisms.  The  voluntary  schools  are 
chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  in 
rural  districts  are  often  the  only  public  elementary  schools 
accessible  to  the  children.  The  board  schools  are  to  be  found 
in  greater  numbers  in  towns ;  in  London,  for  example,  the  total 
number  of  children  in  attendance  at  voluntary  schools,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Wesleyans  is  174,702,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  board  is  439,- 
744.  Year  by  year  the  discrepancy  becomes  greater,  the 
number  of  board  schools  thruout  the  country  increases,  and 
that  of  the  voluntary  schools  either  remains  stationary  or  gradu- 
ally declines.  The  total  voluntary  subscriptions  also  show  a 
tendency  to  diminish,  relatively  to  the  amount  derived  from 
public  sources ;  for  while,  as  I  have  shown,  the  central  govern- 
ment contributes  nearly  nine  million  sterling,  and  the  local  rates 
have  produced  £2,704,564,  the  voluntary  contributions  amount 
only  to  £782,231.  These  facts  point  to  the  probability  of  some 
early  readjustment  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  religious 
bodies  which  at  one  time  contributed  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  education,  and  which  now 
furnish  less  than  one-fourteenth.  The  necessary  corollary  to 
the  large  increase  in  the  contribution  from  public  funds  is  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount  of  control  exercised  by 
private  or  sectarian  committees.  One  may  therefore  expect  that 
ere  long  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  add  to  those  committees 
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some  representatives  of  the  public,  who  may  exert  substantial 
influence  over  the  management.  The  manifest  tendency  of 
our  age  is  to  make  public  education  less  denominational,  and 
more  national  or  municipal  in  its  character. 

An  important  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  Parliamentary  grant  from  the  central  depart- 
ment. Since  that  department  neither  appoints  the  teachers,  pro- 
motes them,  pays  them,  nor  dismisses  them,  it  has  hitherto  had 
no  other  means  of  stimulating  popular  education  and  keeping 
up  a  high  standard,  except  by  making  grants  in  aid  to  local 
managers,  and  by  graduating  those  grants  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  efficiency  attained  in  the  schools  and  certified  by  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  after  due  examination.  The  system  of 
"  payment  by  results,"  generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  was  at  first 
(1863)  applied  in  a  somewhat  crude  fashion;  the  grant  being 
assessed  solely  on  a  computation  of  the  number  of  scholars 
who  could  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Other  subjects  were  afterwards  added  to  this 
modest  curriculum,  and  the  system  of  grants  was  further  modi- 
fied by  the  recognition  of  discipline  and  good  methods  as  factors 
in  the  assessment.  But  experience  proved  that  this  plan  of 
measuring  the  value  of  each  part  of  the  school  work  and 
assigning  to  it  a  money  equivalent  tended  to  encourage  among 
teachers  the  mischievous  habit  of  considering  whether  this  or 
that  teaching  would  pay  in  examinations,  and  proved  other- 
wise unfavorable  to  a  true  conception  of  the  proper  work  of  a 
school.  Accordingly,  the  most  recent  regulations  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  make  one  liberal  grant  almost  uniformly  to 
all  schools  that  are  tolerably  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time 
substitute  a  general  inspection  of  methods  and  organization  as 
a  test  of  efficiency,  for  the  former  plan  of  individual  examina- 
tion of  scholars.  This  change  obviously  leaves  larger  discre- 
tion than  heretofore  to  the  teachers,  and  has  been  generally 
welcomed.  Whether  or  not  some  other  guarantees  may  yet 
be  needed  for  thoroness  and  exactness  in  instruction  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  our 
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primary  schools  is  at  this  moment  under  discussion.     The 
grants  made  by  Parliament  have  always  been  specially  voted 
and  appropriated  for  elementary  instruction  only,  and  the  Act 
of  1870,  which  called  school  boards  into  existence,  empowered 
them  to  levy  local  rates  and  to  apply  the  moneys  so  raised  exclu- 
sively to  elementary  education.     But  the  zeal  of  many  school 
boards,  and  the  existence  among  the  artisan  class  of  a  growing 
desire  for  prolonged  education,  have  led  to  the  establishment  in 
London  and  many  of  our  chief  industrial  centers   of  "  higher 
grade  schools,"  corresponding  in  character  to  the  ^coles  pri- 
maires  superieures  of  France.     These  are  not  in  the  true  sense 
secondary  schools,  and  are  in  nowise  intended  to  lead  upward 
to  colleges  or  universities;  but  they  take  the  scholar  who  has 
made  good  use  of  the  elementary  school  up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  provide  for  him  a  developed  program  of  studies  on 
the  same  lines,  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.     These  schools  supply 
a  real  want  and  are  rapidly  growing  in  usefulness  and  in  favor 
with  the  more  intelligent  parents.     But  the  question  has  arisen, 
whether  such  a  prolongation  of  the  school  course  beyond  the  age 
of  fourteen — the  statutory  limit  of  compulsory  education — 
is  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the  Education  Acts;  and 
whether  such  additional  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  higher 
grade  schools — e.  g.,  a  modern  language,  mathematics,  and 
various  branches  of  physical  science — come  properly  within 
the  domain  of  elementary  instruction.  The  more  enterprising  of 
the  school  boards  have  answered  this  question  for  themselves; 
and  have  made  generous  provision  both  for  higher  grade  day 
schools  and  for  evening  continuation  schools.     Further,  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  employ  the  rates  in  aid  of  such  schools, 
and  even  to  make  admission  to  them  gratuitous.     A  recent 
judicial  decision  upheld  the  action  of  an  official  auditor  who 
had  ruled  that  the  application  of  the  rates  to  the  teaching  of 
advanced  subjects  was  ultra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  board. 
There  will  doubtless  be  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  against 
this  decision;  and  if  that  appeal  should  fail,  Parliament  will 
soon  be  imperatively  called  on  to  make  such  new  provisions  as 
will  legalize  the  continuance  of  these  higher  elementary  schools, 
and  even  sanction  their  further  increase  and  development. 
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The  settlement  of  this  question  on  a  right  basis  will  be  ren- 
dered more  easy  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment an  Act  was  passed  constituting  a  board  of  education. 
It  distinctly  contemplated  a  large  extension  of  the  functions 
of  the  Education  Department  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  The  new  board,  while  continuing  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  heretofore  fulfilled  by  the  central  authority, 
is  also  empowered  to  co-ordinate  and  bring  into  helpful  rela- 
tions other  departments  of  the  public  service  concerned  with 
education.  For  example,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
which  has  had  cognizance  of  drawing,  manual  instruction,  ex- 
perimental science  and  the  like,  is  no  longer  to  have  a  separate 
existence  and  to  administer  separate  grants  of. public  money 
in  respect  of  those  subjects;  but  is  to  become  a  department  of. 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  like  manner,  the  powers  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  to  which  has  hitherto  been  assigned  the 
framing  of  all  schemes  relating  to  educational  endowments,  are 
transferred  by  the  new  Act  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Other 
provisions  contemplate  the  inspection  of  intermediate  and 
higher  schools,  the  registration  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the 
organization  of  secondary  instruction  generally.  The  Act  also 
establishes  a  Consultative  Committee,  consisting  of  persons 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  to  be  "  qualified  to  represent  the  views 
of  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education,"  to 
advise  the  board  on  any  matters  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  referred  to  them.  This  is  a  novel  and  somewhat  bold  experi- 
ment in  administration,  but  it  has  in  it  great  possibilities  of 
future  usefulness,  since  it  recognizes  for  the  first  time  the  need 
of  keeping  the  central  government  in  close  touch  with  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  with  other  experts  from  without.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  to  whom  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council  it  fell 
to  make  the  selection  of  the  first  members  of  this  committee, 
has  interpreted  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  a  generous 
spirit;  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  former  vice  presidents 
of  the  Council — Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ac- 
land — the  list  contains  the  names  of  no  present  or  former  officer 
of  the  Department;  but  is  comprised  entirely  of  representatives 
of  the  universities,  public  schools,  corporations  of  teachers,  emi- 
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nent  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  public  men  known  to 
possess  exceptional  experience  and  influence  in  regard  to  edu- 
cational questions.  The  committee  is  thus  a  very  strong  one, 
and  is  sure  to  become  more  and  more  influential  as  its  work 
develops.  Already  it  is  known  to  have  directed  its  attention 
to  the  registration  of  teachers  and  to  the  inspection  of  secondary 
and  higher  schools,  problems  of  some  complexity,  but  of  seri- 
ous importance.  The  results  of  its  deliberations  have  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

In  connection  with  the  general  scheme  of  reorganization  con- 
templated by  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  much  discussion  has 
arisen  respecting  the  scope  and  meaning  of  ''  technical  "  instruc- 
tion and  the  place  which  such  instruction  should  hold  in  the 
entire  educational  scheme.  To  the  public,  tho  in  a  some- 
what vague  way,  the  word  ^'  technical  "  has  had  during  several 
years  a  very  alluring  sound.  Its  popularity  was  founded  on 
a  genuine  and  not  unreasonable  conviction  that  hitherto  our 
school  methods  had  been  too  bookish ;  and  that  the  literary  side 
of  education  had  been  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  that  prac- 
tical training  which  brings  the  pupil  intO'  contact  with  the 
facts  and  the  resources  of  Nature,  and  which  calls  into  exercise 
the  visual  and  tactual  powers,  and  prepares  the  learner  for  the 
business  of  life.  In  our  manufactures,  and  in  every  department 
of  industry,  there  has  arisen  a  very  general  demand  for  more 
of  that  skill  which  is  the  product  of  training  and  special  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  there  has  also  been  a  growing  sense  of  our 
national  deficiencies  in  these  respects.  Many  persons  have 
urged  that  in  the  reorganized  board  of  education  there  should 
be  three  departments — ^primary,  secondary,  and  technical. 
Fortunately  the  government  has  not  accepted  this  rather 
illogical  classification  of  the  agencies  at  its  command.  For 
"  primary  and  secondary  "  are  intelligible  terms,  the  distinction 
between  them  being  mainly  determined  by  the  age  to  which  the 
student's  school  course  extends;  neither  term  carries  with  it 
any  connotation  which  includes  or  excludes  particular  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  But  "  technical  *'  instruction  does  not 
form  a  co-ordinate  or  third  department  of  a  complete  educa- 
tional scheme.     It  rather  describes  a  particular  kind  of  prac- 
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tical  discipline  which  enters  in  its  due  proportion  into  every 
department  of  instruction,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school  and  to  the  university.  It  includes  manual  and  visual 
training,  some  practical  knowledge  of  physical  science,  and  the 
application  of  science  to  industry,  and  to  the  enrichment  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life.  The  full  importance  of 
this  view  of  education  is  now  officially  recognized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  officer  of  the  new  board,  charged  with 
the  oversight  and  direction  of  technical  instruction,  but  acting 
in  subordination  to  the  general  secretaries  both  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  sections  of  the  central  board,  and  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department,  any  longer  an 
independent  or  separate  section  of  the  public  service. 

Foreign  critics  and  observers  will  be  tempted  to-  discover  a 
new  illustration  of  the  unpremeditated  and  casual  fashion  in 
which  the  irregular  fabric  of  English  education  has  been  built 
up,  when  they  learn  that  much  of  the  recent  public  interest  in 
"  technical  "  education  and  a  large  part  of  the  funds  available 
for  promoting  it,  are  the  result  of  happy  accidents  rather  than 
deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  state.  In  1890  certain 
local  taxation  (customs  and  excise)  duties,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  were  by  Act  of  Parliament 
directed  to  be  paid  intO'  a  special  fund,  instead  of  the  general 
treasury;  and  it  was,  after  much  discussion,  determined  to  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  and  application  of  this  fund,  partly  in 
relief  of  local  rates  for  police  superannuation  and  other  local 
objects,  and  partly  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction.  The 
county  councils  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  administering 
this  fund,  which  on  the  whole  .amounts  to  nearly  one  million 
sterling  annually,  and  which  is  apportioned  to  the  several  dis- 
tricts according  to  their  population.  The  sum  which  falls  to 
the  County  Council  of  London  for  technical  education  is  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  is  being  expended  by 
that  Council  upon  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  science 
classes,  workshops,  and  laboratories;  upon  the  establishment  of 
science  scholarships  open  to  the  competition  of  scholars  in  all 
public  schools,  and  tenable  at  polytechnics,  and  science  col- 
leges, or  other  places  of  advanced  education.     The  local  coun- 
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cils  all  over  the  country  have  found  themselves  free  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  to  try  various  experiments  and  to  supplement 
the  existing  educational  resources  by  making  new  and  excep- 
tional provision  for  such  special  instruction  in  industry,  manu- 
facture, or  commerce  as  appeared  best  adapted  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  of  the  several  districts.  Thus  in  many 
rural  parishes  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  local  indus- 
tries by  means  of  peripatetic  lecturers  and  classes  for  improved 
dairy  farming,  cheese  making,  fruit  culture,  gardening,  and 
the  like.  In  maritime  tow^ns  special  teaching  in  navigation 
has  been  provided,  while  in  nearly  all  inland  towns  the  money 
has  been  devoted  to  the  encouragement,  in  some  form  or 
other,  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  its  special  bearing  on 
industrial  life.  The  great  area  of  the  metropolis,  with  little 
short  of  five  million  inhabitants,  has  also  received  a  wind- 
fall from  another  source.  The  old  parishes  within  the  nar- 
row boundaries  of  the  City  proper,  which  were  once  very 
thickly  populated,  have  little  by  little  ceased  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  residential  population,  and  have  becomie  mainly 
appropriated  by  warehouses,  offices,  and  banks,  used  in  the 
day  time  only.  Yet  many  ancient  parochial  funds,  and  es- 
tates which  have  of  late  acquired  enhanced  value,  have  been 
found  to  survive,  in  the  form  of  doles,  apprentice  pre- 
miums, or  pensions  for  decayed  parishoners,  and  to  be  enor- 
mously out  of  proportion  to  any  existing  need.  A  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1878  elicited  the  facts;  and  in  1883 
the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  mainly  thru  the 
energetic  initiative  of  Mr.  Bryce,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  A  permanent  board  of  representative  trustees  was 
formed  to  administer  the  funds  thus  rendered  available,  and 
after  setting  aside  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  was  ecclesi- 
astical in  its  origin  and  purpose,  the  capital  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
and  enlargement  of  suburban  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  pounds  in  the  erection  of 
libraries,  institutes,  and  polytechnics.  There  remained  a  sum 
which  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  this  is  expended  by  the  trustees  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
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polytechnics,  in  grants  to  workingmen's  colleges  a'nd  also  in 
aid  of  the  system  of  university  extension  lectures  and  kindred 
objects. 

Thus,  in  a  very  effective  way,  tho  not  by  means  of  any 
grants  from  the  national  exchequer,  considerable  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  technical  education,  especially  in  London,  by 
means  of  the  new  resources  derived  from  the  excise  duties  and 
from  obsolete  charitable  endowments.  The  opportunities  now 
afforded  to  thoughtful  and  ambitious  youths  who  desire  to 
prolong  their  studies  beyond  the  elementary  school  age,  and 
particularly  to  improve  themselves  by  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences  most  nearly  akin  to  their  own  several  callings 
in  life,  are  being  multiplied  daily;  and  the  number  of  such 
students  to  be  found  in  the  workshops,  the  science  classes,  and 
the  evening  continuation  schools,  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  the  new  Act  con- 
stituting the  board  of  education  on  secondary  and  higher 
education  generally.  At  present,  no  provision  has  been  made 
of  grants  from  the  treasury  specially  available  for  the  creation 
or  maintenance  of  higher  schools.  The  local  authorities  which 
are  to  co-operate  with  the  central  government,  and  which  are 
to  be  empowered  to  levy  rates  for  this  purpose,  have  not  yet 
been  called  into  existence;  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  such  bodies  has  yet  to  be  defined.  But  the 
Act  is  a  distinct  gain;  it  renders  all  future  progress  more  easy; 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  recognizing  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  edu- 
cation— ^primary,  secondary,  and  academic — and  to  place  itself 
in  due  relation  to  all  the  various  agencies,  such  as  those  of 
universities,  town  councils,  county  boards,  and  religious  bodies. 
Thus  the  Act  may  help  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  give  to  it  a  symmetry  which  it  has  hitherto  lacked. 

In  the  sphere  of  university  education,  the  last  few  years 
have  witnessed  remarkable  development.  Americans  who  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  States  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  eighty  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
the  power  to  confer  degrees  are  often  struck  by  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  such  institutions  in  the  old  country.     But  it 
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should  be  understood  that  here  the  estabHshment  of  a  univer- 
sity is  an  event  of  serious  national  importance.  No  such 
power  can  be  exercised  without  a  Royal  Charter,  and  every 
academic  degree  is  thus  ultimately  sanctioned  by  the  Crown. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  reign  there  were  in  Eng- 
land only  the  two  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; in  Ireland,  Trinity  College,  and  in  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews.  The  year  1837 
saw  .the  foundation  of  the  London  University;  and  Durham 
also  received  a  charter.  Subsequently  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, had  associated  with  itself  the  local  colleges  of  Liverpool 
and  Leeds,  and  became  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  University.  In  1893  the  University  of  Wales  was 
legally  constituted,  and  already  has  affiliated  to  it  the  three 
colleges  of  Bangor,  Cardiff,  and  Aberystwyth.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  century  the  Birmingham  University,  which  will 
absorb  the  well-known  Mason's  College  in  that  city,  received 
its  Royal  Charter  of  incorporation.  At  all  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers,  notably  in  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Bristol,  colleges  of  university  rank  have  been  established  at 
the  cost  partly  of  the  municipalities  and  partly  of  rich  and 
generous  citizens.  The  college  at  Newcastle  has  become 
federated  with  the  University  of  Durham;  and  other  colleges 
will  probably  be  associated  ere  long  either  with  the  Vic- 
toria University,  the  Midland  University  of  Birmingham,, 
or  possibly  with  a  new  federation  for  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, including  Bristol  and  Exeter.  All  these  institutions  are 
well  officered  in  the  departments  of  language  and  the  humani- 
ties, and  especially  in  such  departments  of  physical  sciences  as 
are  most  nearly  akin  to  the  principal  industries  of  the  district. 
Having  regard  to  their  origin  and  to  the  new  forms  of  intel- 
lectual and  practical  activity  which  are  the  result  of  our  modem 
experience,  it  is  probable  that  the  types  of  university  education 
which  may  thus  be  evolved  in  our  provincial  towns  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  from  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  universities.  But  the  inbred  con- 
servatism of  the  learned  classes  in  England  may  be  confidently 
relied  on  to  maintain,  in  all  the  institutions  to  which  the  govern- 
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ment  intrusts  degree-giving  powers,  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  excellence.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal 
to  the  true  progress  of  academic  education  in  England,  or  more 
unwelcome  to  all  our  best  teachers  and  professors,  than  any 
such  rivalry  or  competition  among  colleges,  in  the  award  of 
titular  distinctions,  as  might  lower  the  standard  of  merit  im- 
plied by  those  distinctions. 

In  Ireland  the  University  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  that  island  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they  and  the  whole  Irish  priesthood 
desire  a  university  which  shall  be  distinctly  Catholic  in  its 
character,  and  under  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
There  are  no  tests  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  the  Royal 
University,  which  is  mainly  an  examining  board,  receiving 
students  from  Catholic  colleges  and  from  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
also  awards  degrees  to  students  of  all  creeds,  after  examination 
in  secular  subjects  only.  But  this  open  provision  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  Catholic  hierarchy;  and  the  demand  for  an 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  University  meets  with  considerable 
sympathy,  not  merely  from  the  Irish  people,  but  also  from  some 
prominent  English  statesmen  of  both  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rightly  contended  that,  in  every  one  of 
the  ancient  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  theo- 
logical tests,  whether  for  students  or  for  the  governing 
bodies,  have  been  abandoned;  that  no  one  of  the  newer 
universities,  either  here  or  in  our  Colonies,  is  sectarian  in  its 
character;  and  that,  with  one  rather  unimportant  exception 
— that  of  Laval  in  Lower  Canada — there  is  hot  in  the  whole  of 
the  Queen's  dominions  one  which  has  a  distinctively  theological 
character  or  form  of  government.  It  may  be  admitted  that, 
in  the  true  interests  of  higher  education,  colleges  with  a  pro- 
nounced denominational  character  may  very  properly  receive 
full  recognition  and  public  aid.  But  a  university  is  something 
more  than  a  college,  it  is  a  corporate  body,  intrusted  by  the 
Crown  with  the  power  of  setting  up  the  standard  of  learning, 
and  of  rewarding  intellectual  merit  per  se.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power  denominational  considerations  clearly  have  no 
lawful  place.     To  establish  a  new  university  under  the  control 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  one  religious  communion,  would  be  a  reaction- 
ary step  of  serious  magnitude  on  the  part  of  a  state  which 
has  one  by  one  taken  away  all  exclusive  privileges  from  the 
adherents  of  its  Established  Church.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
with  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years  behind  them,  have 
ceased,  so  far  as  the  award  of  academic  honors  is  concerned,  to 
be  Anglican  institutions.  Neither  the  Presbyterians  nor  the 
Wesleyans  have  asked  for  universities  of  their  own.  There  is 
but  one  church  which  puts  forth  a  demand  for  exceptional  treat- 
ment and  for  a  sectarian  university.  For  the  present,  states- 
men and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England  are  hesitating 
whether  to  refuse  or  to  comply  with  this  demand.  It  is 
probable  that  Parliament  will  arrive  at  some  compromise 
whereby  the  fullest  liberty  and  encouragement  shall  be  given 
to  such  teaching  as  Catholics  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
meaning  of  a  university  degree  shall  not  be  altered,  while 
the  distinguishing  mark  or  cachet  of  scholarship  shall  be 
awarded  on  grounds  of  intellectual  merit  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  theological  opinions  of  the  candidate. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  closing  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of 
London.  Foimded  in  1837,  its  charter  recognized  it  as  an  ex- 
amining body  in  close  connection  with  certain  other  colleges, 
and  empowered  it  to  examine  the  students  from  those  institu- 
tions and  to  reward  them  with  degrees  and  honors.  Among 
the  early  members  of  the  Senate  have  been  numbered  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Brougham,  Bishops  Stanley,  Maltby, 
and  Thirlwall;  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Mr.  Hallam,  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  Mr.  Grote,  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.  In  later 
years  the  Senate  has  numbered  among  its  members  Lord  Card- 
well,  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  Lords  Granville,  Herschell, 
Sherbrooke,  and  Kimberley;  Professors  Huxley  and  Faraday, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Ave- 
bury).  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  Senate  received  as  candidates 
for  degrees  no  other  students  than  those  taught  in  affiliated  col- 
leges, but  in  1878  a  new  charter  practically  abolished  the  ex- 
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elusive  eonnection  of  the  university  with  the  colleges,  and 
threw  open  the  examinations  to  all  comers.  Thus,  for  many- 
years,  the  London  University  has  been  mainly  an  examining 
rather  than  a  teaching  body,  and  has  conferred  its  honors  on 
candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  colonies.  It 
has  in  fact  been  an  imperial,  not  a  local,  university. 

In  the  article  which  I  contributed  to  the  Educational 
Review  in  March,  1893,  particulars  are  given  accounting  for 
the  contemplated  change  in  the  University  of  London,  and  the 
story  of  its  development  is  recounted  up  to  that  date.  Projects 
were  then  in  the  air,  and  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  of 
the  government,  for  organizing  the  institution  with  a  view  to 
re-establish,  tho  on  a  better  footing  than  at  first,  .a  connection 
between  the  university  and  the  colleges.  A  Royal  Commission, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Cowper,  has  since  reported  in 
effect  that,  while  it  was  expedient  to  retain  in  undiminished 
efficiency  the  system  of  open  and  impartial  examinations,  it 
was  also  desirable  to  recast  the  university,  so  as  to  place  it  in 
closer  relations  with  the  great  teaching  bodies  and  professional 
corporations,  and  to  give  to  it  larger  powers  of  stimulus  and 
supervision  in  relation  to  the  higher  academic  education  of  the 
metropolis.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1898  with  a 
view  to  give  legal  effect  to  these  recommendations.  A  special 
commission  was  formed  with  authority  to  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary statutes;  and  these  statutes  have  come  into  force  during  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  provide  an  entirely 
new  governing  body,  mainly  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  graduates  in  convocation,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal colleges  and  medical  and  legal  schools.  They  also  create 
faculties  and  boards  of  studies,  for  each  of  the  departments 
of  university  instruction,  including,  inter  alia,  engineering, 
education,  and  economic  and  political  science.  Already  the 
academic  council  and  the  new  boards  of  studies  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  formulating  the  necessary  plans  and  regulations. 
They  are  charged  in  the  Act  with  the  duty  providing  both  for 
internal  students  who  are  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study 
under  college  professors,  and  also  for  external  students,  who 
may   receive   degrees   after   examination   only,    and   on   the 
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same  conditions  as  those  which  have  hitherto  existed.  How 
important  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  external  gradua- 
tion is,  and  how  great  an  influence  it  has  exerted  in  stimulating 
and  rewardmg  effort  among  students  at  a  distance  from  the 
principal  seats  of  learning,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1898  no  less  than  6319  candidates  presented  them- 
selves at  the  open  examinations,  that  of  those  1078  men  and 
506  women  passed  at  matriculation;  285  men  and  243  women 
in  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  arts;  255  men  and  52  women 
in  science,  and  406  men  and  5 1  women  in  medicine. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  well-known  building  in  Burling- 
ton Gardens,  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  university  for 
many  years,  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  for  its  purpose  and 
that  an  arrangement  has  just  been  completed  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  splendid  edifice  at  South  Kensington,  which  was 
erected  for  the  Imperial  Institute,  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  university.  This  arrangement  not  only  provides 
ample  accommodation,  but  also  room  for  future  expansion  as 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  university  become  enlarged. 

Thus  the  year  which  has  just  passed  will  probably  take  rank 
as  a  very  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  academic  education 
in  England.  London  has  long  been  the  only  great  capital  of 
Europe  without  a  real  university  taking  cognizance,  not  only  of 
examinations  and  degrees,  but  also  of  the  higher  culture 
generally.  Otherwise,  no  London  university  could  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  and  intellectual  influence  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  reproduce  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  an  institution  appealing,  like  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, by  its  beauty,  its  repose,  and  its  venerable  and  touching 
historical  associations,  to  the  affection  of  students.  But  the 
very  absence  of  tradition  and  precedent  renders  it  freer  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  conditions  and  to  try  new  experiments.  The 
London  University  has  it  in  its  power  to  develop  into  an  insti- 
tution of  an  original  and  a  noble  type.  It  must  take  a  vue 
d'ensemhle  of  the  intellectual  resources  and  needs  of  a  city  of 
five  millions  of  people.  It  must  know  how  to  utilize  the  scat- 
tered agencies  of  London,  its  colleges,  its  professional  corpora- 
tions, and  its  priceless  cdlections  of  art,   archaeology,   and 
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science.  It  must  discard  the  traditional  theory  that  the  only- 
learned  professions  are  divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  and  must 
seek  to  bring  university  culture  into  close  relation  with  other 
of  the  higher  professions,  and  to  ennoble  and  to  liberalize  them. 
By  providing  special  chairs  for  the  encouragement  of  post- 
graduate studies,  by  showing  how  existing  colleges  may  be 
brought  into  mutually  helpful  relations,  and  by  kindling  among 
London  citizens  that  spirit  of  local  patriotism  which  makes  men 
proud  of  their  birthplace  and  anxious  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  the  fame  of  its  institutions;  the  university  bids  fair  to 
realize  in  London  Bacon's  dream  of  a  New  Atlantis — a  great 
seat  of  learning,  the  chosen  home  of  scientific  investigation  and 
experiment,  a  bold  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  the 
hospitable  center  at  which  the  philo'sopher  and  the  "  mer- 
chants of  light,"  and  the  "  interpreters  of  nature "  from  all 
regions  of  the  earth  will  always  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

J.  G.  Fitch 

London,  England 


II 

SCHOOL  REMINISCENCES    (II) 

SOME    SCHOOLS    I    HAVE    VISITED 

Hozv  /  became  a  teacher — I  shall  describe  in  as  graphic  a 
manner  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  a  few  of  the  schools  I 
have  visited  since  I  began  teaching  in  August,  1867.  By  way 
of  introduction,  I  will  state  that  in  April,  1867,  I  had  planned 
rather  modestly  to  devote  my  energy  to  a  business  that  was 
then  beginning  to  asume  considerable  proportions  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  known  as  the  cattle  trade.  It  appeared  to 
offer  better  opportunities  for  permanent  financial  success  to  a 
young  man  than  any  other  business  with  which* I  was  ac- 
quainted. My  knowledge  of  native  cattle,  such  as  farmers 
raised,  fed,  and  shipped,  was  good,  but  I  knew  comparatively 
nothing  of  Texas  cattle  except  what  I  had  read  and  heard. 

It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  kind  of  business  that  I 
inwardly  looked  as  a  field  of  vast  possibilities.  But  how 
often  fancy  castles  are  never  realized,  and  one  drifts  by  acci- 
dent into  another  calling!  While  putting  in  the  spring  crop 
in  1867,  Professor  Joseph  Baldwin,  who  had  recently  moved 
from  Indiana  to  Kirksville,  Mo.,  was  directed  to  my  father's 
farm  to  buy  some  milk  cows  for  the  use  of  his  family.  The 
April  morning  the  professor  came  out  to  the  field  in  which  sev- 
eral of  us  were  at  work,  and  made  known  his  errand,  my  father 
asked  me  to  show  our  cows  to  him,  and  I  accordingly  un- 
hitched a  span  of  vicious  three-year  old  mules  I  was  plowing, 
and  invited  the  professor  to  ride  one  of  them  to  the  barn,  which 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  while  I  rode  the  other.  He  de- 
clined with  an  elaborate  but  awkward  bow,  intimating  that  he 
thought  it  safer  and  more  comfortable  to  walk.  He  had  his 
way,  while  I  rode  one  mule  and  led  the  other,  talking  to  him  as 
we  went.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  arrived  at  the  barn, 
so  I  put  his  horse  up,  took  Professor  Baldwin  to  the  house  to 
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read  the  papers  and  look  over  the  books,  while  I  went  out  to 
drive  up  a  large  herd  of  cows  for  him  to  pick  out  such  as  he 
wished  to  buy.  When  I  returned  he  expressed  great  surprise 
at  my  library,  and  especially  the  large  collection  of  mathe- 
matical books  I  had,  which  he  asserted  was  the  largest  and  best 
collection  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  meantime  dinner  was 
ready,  and  after  that  he  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  the  cows. 
Finally,  after  much  looking  and  some  questioning,  he  selected 
a  very  small  cow,  a  good  milker  and  very  gentle.  He  was  the 
slowest  man  I  ever  traded  with,  and  after  he  bought  one  cow 
only  I  felt  as  tho  I  had  wasted  three  or  four  hours  to  little  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  and  inti- 
mate friendship  that  was  destined  to  last  thru  life.  He  left, 
driving  the  cow  away,  and  I  gave  no  further  thought  to  the 
professor  and  his  project,  which  was  no  less  than  to  build  up  a 
great  normal  school  at  Kirksville,  Mo. 

After  corn-planting  in  May,  my  brother  and  I  saw  that 
there  was  to  be  a  county  institute  held  at  Edina,  the  county- 
seat  of  Knox  County,  which  lies  just  east  of  Adair  County,  in 
which  my  father  then  lived  and  still  lives.  We  thought  it 
would  be  pretty  good  fun  to  attend  the  institute  for  the  two 
days  it  was  to  be  held.  Off  we  went  on  horseback,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  exercises, 
and  particularly  in  the  discussions.  We  were  at  the  building 
early  on  Friday  forenoon,  and  as  everything  was  in  the  nature 
of  discussion  we  were  busily  engaged.  A  fat,  one-horse 
Methodist  preacher  had  been  appointed  county  superintendent. 
About  eleven  o'clock  Professors  Baldwin  and  Ferris  came 
and  they  enlivened  things  no  little  by  explaining  new  methods 
used  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  noon  Professor  Baldwin  came  to  me  and  said:  "  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  ever  since  I  met  you  on  the  farm,  and 
you  are  the  man  that  I  want  most  of  all  others  to  teach  mathe- 
matics in  my  normal  school.  Judge  Wilson  and  wife  send  an 
invitation  for  you  to  take  tea  with  them  this  evening,  and  then 
and  there  I  will  explain  my  plan  to  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
month  to  make  up  your  decision,  but  that  decision  must  be  for 
you  to  quit  the  farm  forever,  and  give  y6ur  life  to  education. 
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"  You  are  too  bright  a  man,  too  much  brain  and  organizing 
power,  endowed  with  too  many  splendid  quaHties  as  an  educa- 
tor and  a  man  of  affairs,  to  spend  your  life  among  mules, 
horses,  and  cattle,  just  to  accumulate  some  thousands  of  dollars. 
A  man  who  can  break  wild,  kicking  mules  can  break  boys  into 
manhood  much  more  profitably." 

I  told  him  what  he  proposed  involved  an  entire  change  in 
what  I  had  mapped  out,  and  would  necessitate  selling  off  all 
the  stock  I  had  on  hand,  and  making  many  other  changes.  As 
an  upshot  of  the  proposition  I  agreed  to  go  in  with  him  for 
ten  years.  In  two  and  a  half  years  this  private  school  became 
the  first  State  normal  school  of  Missouri.  I  was  with  him 
seven  years  in  the  closest  intimacy.  When  it  became  a  State 
normal  school  our  contract  was  dissolved,  and  the  State  em- 
ployed the  teachers.  It  was  from  Dr.  Baldwin  that  I  learned 
most  about  schools  at  that  time. 

While  connected  with  the  normal  school  the  members  of  the 
faculty  went  to  county  institutes  far  and  near,  oftentimes  into 
adjoining  States.  On  these  trips  I  always  made  it  a  point  to 
see  whatever  schools  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit.  If  I 
stopped  at  a  town  or  village  to  wait  for  a  train,  and  had  an  hour 
to  spare,  I  went  to  the  schoolhouse,  or  if  driving  thru  the  coun- 
try I  passed  a  schoolhouse,  and  school  was  in  session,  I  always 
wanted  to  see  the  teacher  and  children  at  work.  I  entered 
quietly,  and  with  the  teacher's  permission  often  asked  the 
children  questions  on  their  lessons.  In  this  way  I  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  rural  schools. 

Visiting  schools — No  educational  authority  ever  told  me 
how  to  visit  a  school,  altho  I  have  looked  into  hundreds  of  them, 
from  kindergartens  thru  the  university,  during  my  experience 
in  school  work,  and  I  have  been  shown  thru  schools  by  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  other  dignitaries  when  I  knew  the 
object  was  not  for  me  to  see  the  school  in  its  working  clothes, 
but  to  take  a  glance  at  the  building,  the  rooms,  the  furnishing, 
the  teachers,  and  the  children.  This  is  the  way  schools  are 
sometimes  shown  to  visitors,  and  the  visitors  retire  half  per- 
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suaded  they  have  seen  the  school  when  they  have  seen  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

When  I  want  to  see  a  school  as  it  is  I  work  thru  it  on  a  defi- 
nite plan,  and  I  want  to  spend  time,  no  fixed  period,  long 
enough  in  each  room  to  determine  its  educational  temperature 
and  to  take  note  of  such  other  educational  phenomena  as  will 
enable  me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  what  kind  of  an  output 
will  most  probably  come  from  that  institution. 

My  plan  is  usually  to  begin  at  the  lowest  grade  and  pass  on 
thru  to  the  highest,  remaining  longer  in  some  rooms  than  in 
others.  An  expert  can  tell  in  five  minutes  whether  a  teacher 
is  a  good  one,  and  can  decide  upon  the  discipline,  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration to  ascertain  from  the  superintendent  or  the  principal, 
or  some  other  person  who  knows,  just  what  the  aim  of  the 
school  is,  and  to  see  how  well  the  aim  is  realized.  Armed 
with  this  preliminary  information,  one  is  prepared  to  test  the 
work  and  to  judge  the  school  as  a  unit.  To  pass  judgment  on 
a  school  or  a  system  of  schools  without  understanding  the  con- 
ditions is  a  hazardous  business.  This  precaution  would  save  a 
good  many  mistakes.  Communities  differ  as  much  as  indi- 
viduals, and  one  who  looks  for  uniformity  in  school  work  is 
destined  to  find  many  things  to  criticise.  One  should  always 
approach  a  school  free  from  preconceived  opinions.  A  just 
estimate  is  always  entitled  to  weight.  The  visitor  should  be 
a  judge,  but  never  an  advocate.  In  a  large  school  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  visit  every  room,  but  samples  may  be 
examined,  provided  they  are  not  too  far  apart.  One,  however, 
can  form  a  very  correct  estimate  by  seeing  specimens  of  work 
thru  some  of  the  grades,  and  then  examining  closely  the  higher 
classes.     A  good  knowledge  of  the  output  is  thus  obtained. 

However,  if  one  cannot  find  the  superintendent  or  principal, 
then  pass  from  room  to  room,  stopping  long  enough  to  see 
some  of  the  work,  to  make  a  few  inquiries  of  the  teacher  in  each 
room,  and  to  procure  from  her  the  plan  and  scope  of  work  she 
is  engaged  in  carrying  forward.  Good  teachers  are  always 
polite  and  sufficiently  communicative,  when  civilly  approached, 
to  tell  all  that  is  needful  for  an  outsider  to  know. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  visitation  that  may  be  called  special 
for  want  of  a  better  term.  One  may  wish  to  see  a  certain  kind 
of  work  in  a  school  without  looking  into  other  subjects.  In 
such  cases  one  is  justified  in  seeing  a  part  only  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  these  remarks  on  visiting  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

Country  schools — Dr.  Baldwin  and  I  passed  thru  Scotland 
county,  Mo.,  on  a  lecturing  tour  during  the  summer  vacation 
of  1868.  Our  plan  was  to  send  out  annoimcements  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance,  stating  that  we  would  be  at  a  certain 
church,  village,  town,  or  city  on  a  certain  date,  and  talk  to  the 
people  on  the  "  Educational  needs  of  Missouri."  The  circulars 
were  tacked  up  by  the  postmaster  or  some  other  person  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  always  had  good  audiences,  even  in  har- 
vest time. 

We  especially  invited  the  young  men  and  young  women, 
school  directors,  ministers,  doctors,  and  especially  those  young 
men  and  women  who  wished  to  become  teachers,  to  be  present. 

We  spoke  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sundays,  wh&n  Dr.  Bald- 
win preached  (which  he  called  "  bushwhacking  ")  in  the  fore- 
noons, and  I  lectured  on  moral  education  in  the  afternoons. 
For  six  summers  we  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  thru  the 
counties  of  north  Missouri  during  each  vacation,  talking  to  the 
people.  I  carried  a  small  hammer,  tacks,  and  nails,  and  I 
nailed  up  hundreds  of  circulars  along  the  public  roads,  so  that 
we  could  be  tracked  by  them  alone.  Some  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors traveled  and  lectured.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips 
thru  Scotland  County  that  we  came  to  a  schoolhouse  where 
four  cornfields  cornered  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads.  Dr. 
Baldwin  sat  in  his  buggy  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  while  I  went 
to  the  schoolhouse  to  see  the  teacher,  leave  some  circulars,  and 
inquire  if  she  knew  of  any  young  persons  in  that  neighbor- 
hood who  intended  to  go  to  school.  The  little  children  were 
off  some  distance  from  the  schoolhouse,  playing  along  the  road 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  but  not  so  noisy  as  thirty  or  forty 
youngsters  are  likely  to  be  at  noon  time.  It  was  nearly  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  children  saw  me  com- 
ing they  hastened  to  meet  me  before  I  could  get  to  the  school- 
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house.  I  imagined  that  something  had  happened  that  caused 
the  teacher  to  dismiss  school,  but  all  the  children  came  forward, 
and  when  one  of  them  said,  "  Mister,  you  won't  go  up  to  the 
schoolhouse,  will  you?"  I  said,  "Why?"  Then  several  re- 
plied, "  Our  teacher's  beau  came  to  see  her  last  night,  and  she 
sat  up  late,  and  how  she  is  asleep,  and  we  want  to  play!  "  I 
asked  the  teacher's  name  and  the  name  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
then  told  them  that  I  would  not  wake  her;  but  I  walked  to  the 
schoolhouse,  entered  noiselessly,  and  left  a  written  message  and 
package  of  circulars  for  her.  Then  I  slipped  away  without 
arousing  her.  Poor  girl,  she  had  found  the  duties  of  the  day 
too  exacting  to  keep  awake  during  the  hot  noon  hour  in  July ! 
The  children  asked  me  "  if  I  waked  her,"  and  I  said,  "  No,  she 
is  tired  out,  but  you  tell  her  that  Mr.  Greenwood  called  to  see 
her." 

The  last  country  school — The  last  country  school  I  visited 
was  in  April,  1899.  The  teacher  had  a  room  filled  with  chil- 
dren. When  I  entered  a  class  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls 
were  reading  in  the  second  reader,  and  they  read  their  lesson 
well.  The  teacher  had  been  teaching  them  somewhat  beyond 
what  the  grade  teachers  would  undertake  with  pupils  of  corres- 
ponding attainments. 

She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  hear  a  grammar  exercise, 
and  I  told  her  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  She  then 
said :  "  Class,  what  is  a  noun  ?  "  They  raised  their  hands  and 
the  answer  was  correct  according  to  grammar.  Then  she 
called  upon  different  members  of  her  class  to  name  some  nouns. 
Each  mentioned  two  or  three  objects  as  nouns. 

After  the  questions  and  replies  had  been  given  I  asked  her  to 
let  me  question  the  class.  She  was  glad  to  do  so.  The  little 
fellows  stood  up  squarely  on  their  feet  with  heads  thrown  back, 
ready  to  be  questioned.  I  began  with  a  boy  seven  years  old  by 
asking  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  noun.  He  saidj  "  Yes,  sir,  I 
saw  one  the  other  day."  I  said,  "  Where  was  it?  "  He  re- 
plied, "  Up  a  tree."  "  What  was  it  doing  there?  "  "  It  was 
hopping  around."  "Well,  did  it  hop  up  or  down?"  "It 
hopped  up  and  down  both,  and  it  sometimes  hopped  around." 
**  What  else  was  it  doing  besides  hopping  up  and  down  and 
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around?"  "It  was  picking  up  something  every  little  bit." 
'*  What  was  it  picking  up  ?  "  "I  did  not  know,  but  I  think 
bugs  and  ants."  '*  What  color  was  this  noun?"  ''It  was 
black  and  red  and  white."  "  What  do  you  think  it  was?  "  I 
asked.  He  replied,  ""  I  think  it  was  a  sap-sucker,  but  it  may 
have  been  a  young  woodpecker."  After  this  choice  bit  of  in- 
formation had  been  obtained,  all  the  little  children  in  the  room 
wanted  to  tell  me  of  the  nouns  they  had  seen,  but  I  changed 
the  current  of  their  thoughts  into  another  direction  by  request- 
ing the  teacher  to  write  her  name  on  the  blackboard,  which  she 
did  in  a  plain  even  hand.  I  asked  them,  "  What  is  a  noun  ?  " 
They  responded  correctly.  ''  Now,"  I  said,  as  the  teacher  stood 
near  me,  "  which  is  your  teacher,  the  name  on  the  board,"  point- 
ing to  it,  "or  Miss  Jackson?"  (for  that  was  her  name). 
''Miss  Jackson  is  our  teacher,"  they  said.  "  Now,  which  is  the 
noun  ?  "  All  said,  "  Her  name,"  and  thus  they  got  a  clear 
glimpse  of  the  difference  between  an  object  and  the  name  given 
to  an  object,  and  I  left  the  subject  to  find  its  way  thru  the 
teacher's  mind. 

St.  Louis  schools — The  schools  of  St.  Louis  were  the  first 
well-graded  schools  I  visited.  I  had  seen  many  schools  in  sev- 
eral of  the  towns  of  Missouri,  but  they  were  just  beginning  to 
pull  themselves  into  proper  shape,  and  the  work  was  more  or 
less  uneven,  and  little  of  it  systematic.  In  Louisiana,  Mo.,  an 
old  gentleman  named  Foster,  from  New  York,  graded  the  chil- 
dren by  height  and  put  them  into  school.  In  our  State,  boards 
of  education  and  the  principals  or  superintendents  shaped  or 
unshaped  courses  of  study  as  fancy  struck  them,  and  changed 
text-books  every  time  a  new  agent  came  around.  Conse- 
quently the  schools  were  long  on  some  subjects  and  very  short 
on  others. 

Teachers  naturally  looked  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  for 
guidance  in  all  educational  matters;  a  few  teachers  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  sought  information  in  Quincy,  111., 
and  in  Keokuk,  la.,  on  these  points. 

The  schools  of  St.  Louis  had  already  taken  high  rank  under 
the  superintendency  of  Hon.  Ira  Divoll,  who  was  ably  assisted 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  assistant  superintendent,  now  our  dis- 
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tinguished  commissioner  of  education.  While  in  the  normal 
school  at  Kirksville  I  made  it  a  point  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  St.  Louis  schools  as  possible,  and  to  seek  every  opportunity 
of  talking  with  Dr.  Harris  on  classifying,  grading,  teaching, 
and  such  other  matters  as  pertained  to  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity work.  Whenever  we  wanted  to  shape  our  courses  of 
study  for  the  State  normal  school,  he  was  the  one  whom  we  con- 
sulted, and  upon  whom  we  depended  to  help  us  bring  the  board 
of  regents  to  our  way  of  thinking.  He  visited  our  school  often 
and  looked  at  the  work  in  all  departments.  I  sought  his  advice 
frequently  on  the  educational  value  of  studies  and  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  recitations.  One  time  I  had  been  thru 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  city,  watching  closely  the  work, 
noting  the  manner  of  the  principal,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
When  I  went  to  Dr.  Harris'  office  he  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
been  in  the  city  and  what  schools  I  had  visited.  I  told  him. 
He  remarked  that  he  feared  I  had  lost  time.  I  asked  him  to 
direct  me  to  an  average  school,  and  then  to  one  of  the  poorest, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  then  have  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the 
schools  that  filled  in  the  gaps.  He  laughed  and  gave  me  the 
names  of  the  schools.  After  such  visitations  he  would  ques- 
tion me  very  minutely  as  to  what  I  had  seen  that  pleased  me, 
how  I  valued  the  teaching  of  certain  persons,  and  how  the 
pupils  conducted  themselves.  He  knew  good  work,  and  he 
had  each  school  in  the  city  clearly  in  mind  whenever  it  was 
mentioned.  He  was  intensely  practical  as  well  as  philosophical 
in  estimating  school  work. 

At  the  time  I  came  to  Kansas  City,  in  1874,  the  schools  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicinnati  were  the  best  and  most  progressive 
graded  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  reading,  grammar, — 
there  was  little  of  the  so-called,  or  mis-called,  language  work 
then, — arithmetic,  geography,  history,  writing,  music,  and 
drawing  they  were  at  the  top.  To  particularize :  the  pupils  had 
an  elementary  and  also  a  common-school  grammar  as  tools,  and 
they  did  solid  work  in  both  cities.  The  arithmetic  work  was 
splendid,  the  reading  was  as  intelligent  as  it  could  be,  the 
courses  of  study  were  not  overcrowded,  and  besides  they  were 
workable  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.     The  principals  in  the 
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St.  Louis  schools,  both  men  and  women,  were  of  strong  per- 
sonality. Thru  the  years  I  have  seen  many  of  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  among  the  very 
best  in  the  country,  when  measured  up  in  every  direction;  yet 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  high  wall  built  to  shut  out  out- 
side teachers  was  a  serious  mistake,  but  it  is  partially  remedied 
by  keeping  an  open  doorway  for  the  admission  of  principals 
from  the  outside.  But  had  a  policy  of  admitting  outside 
teachers  been  adhered  to,  the  St.  Louis  schools  would  as  a 
system  be  stronger  at  this  time,  altho  several  are  excellent  and 
are  still  reaching  upward. 

Cincinnati  schools — One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
school  visits  I  ever  made  was  to  some  of  the  Cincinnati  schools 
while  John  B.  Peaslee  was  superintendent.  I  spent  several 
days  in  the  ward  schools,  one  day  at  the  Hughes  high  school, 
and  another  day  in  the  city  training  school.  One  day  Superin- 
tendent Peaslee  and  I  went  to  see  primary  arithmetic  in  a  ward 
school.  My  trip  to  Cincinnati  was  to  ascertain  how  the  chil- 
dren wrote  so  beautifully,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  to 
observe  the  quality  of  reading,  the  ability  of  the  children  to 
sing  plain  music,  the  method  of  teaching  German  in  the  schools 
below  the  high  schools,  and  to  get  hold  of  some  hew  ideas  that 
the  superintendent  had  been  developing  in  teaching  correct 
addition  to  small  children.  The  work  in  the  grades  as  well  as 
in  the  high  school  was  what  I  call  excellent.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  schools,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  work  was 
well  done,  and  the  teachers  were  cheerful,  sympathetic,  and  in- 
telligent, and  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  had  to  do.  Hav- 
ing in  mind  the  best  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  schools  at  the  time, 
I  drew  my  own  inferences  as  to  the  work  and  the  general 
management,  and  Cincinnati  did  not  suffer  by  the  comparison. 

While  there  Superintendent  Peaslee  was  anxious  to  have  me 
see  the  best  work  in  primary  arithmetic,  so  he  took  me  to  a 
room  which  he  regarded  as  being  very  proficient  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  went  to  the  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  he 
asked  the  young  woman  in  charge  to  give  the  pupils  some  work 
that  would  illustrate  his  method  of  teaching  the  subject.     The 
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teacher  hesitated,  blushed  slightly,  and  said  she  had  not  been 
doing  anything  in  arithmetic  for  about  a  month.  Superin- 
tendent Peaslee  said  that  was  all  right,  that  he  knew  the  chil- 
dren had  not  forgotten  it  in  so  short  a  time.  She  tried  them, 
but  they  had  let  it  slip  out  of  their  minds,  and  she  could  not 
bring  them  suddenly  up  to  it.  Then  she  became  confused,  and 
the  superintendent  was  keenly  disappointed.  Finally  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Greenwood,  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  is  done,  and  I 
can  do  it  with  these  little  boys  and  girls."  At  it  he  went,  be- 
ginning with  writing  first  on  the  board  eight  plus  seven  for  the 
children  to  add,  which  they  did  by  breaking  seven  into  two  and 
five,  then  putting  the  two  and  eight  together  making  ten,  and 
the  five  added  made  fifteen.  The  central  thought  was  to  add 
by  tens,  as  this  problem  illustrates.  Mr.  Peaslee  soon  became 
interested,  and  the  children  caught  his  spirit,  and  as  he  warmed 
up  to  the  subject  in  hand  he  took  off  his  coat  and  kept  the  chil- 
dren at  it  for  about  forty  minutes,  adding  columns  of  figures, 
which  they  did  with  great  accuracy. 

Superintendent  Peaslee  was  one  of  the  best  practical  work- 
ing superintendents  with  children  I  ever  saw.  I  felt  greatly 
grieved  when  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  shelved.  He  im- 
pressed me  as  one  of  the  best  haters  as  well  as  one  of  the  truest 
friends  Ohio  ever  produced. 

Whenever  I  visited  the  Cincinnati  schools  I  always  found 
them  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  solid  work. 

Chicago  schools — My  first  visit  to  the  Chicago  schools  years 
ago  did  not  impress  me  very  favorably.  The  work  in  most  of 
the  schools  was  uneven,  sporadic,  not  well  thought  out  or 
worked  out.  I  placed  them  considerably  below  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  notwithstanding  the  machine  grad- 
ing which  had  fastened  itself  so  securely  on  nearly  all  the 
schools  of  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  Mr.  Duane  Doty 
was  superintendent.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  writing 
educational  aphorisms,  judging  from  what  I  read  in  the  school 
journals.  While  in  Chicago  he  did  not  have  time  to  organize 
the  scattered  forces  into  a  band  of  cheerful  workers.  A  central 
head  without  directive  or  organizing  power  fairly  represented 
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the  situation  then.  Principals  and  teachers  seemed  to  be  feel- 
ing their  way  in  almost  every  school  I  visited,  and  they  were 
not  quite  sure  what  to  do. 

A  few  years  later  revealed  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  entire  teaching  force.  The  principals 
generally  seemed  to  be  more  secure  and  certain  in  regard  to 
what  they  must  do,  and  the  teachers  were  working  more  defi- 
nitely for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  results,  and  the  chil- 
dren recited  and  understood  the  subjects  much  better  which 
they  were  engaged  in  studying.  The  board  of  education,  too, 
kept  the  way  open  to  get  in  good  grade  teachers  from  the  out- 
side, thereby  infusing  some  new  life  into  nearly  every  school. 
Later  visits  to  many  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  justify  me  in 
saying  that  no  other  system  in  a  large  city  has  made  greater 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  storm 
center  which  has  hung  over  the  city  and  is  still  hanging  over  it, 
and  with  little  prospect  of  clearing  up.  I  ascribe  the  progress 
largely  to  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  the  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals., and  teachers  who  have  done  much  to  keep  the  schools 
from  water-logging.  Within  the  last  few  years  certain  of  the 
Chicago  schools  have  become  noted  thruout  the  country,  while 
others  have  held  their  own  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

Of  recent  years  I  have  seen  the  best,  the  middle-grade,  and 
the  poorest  schools  in  Chicago,  and  I  predict  that  if  the  teach- 
ing force  there  will  put  its  entire  energy  into  the  highest  form 
of  school  work  no  other  city  will  excel  it  in  the  quality,  scope,  or 
stability  of  its  work.  The  system  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  over- 
loaded— a  curse  the  doctrinaires  have  foisted  upon  the  schools 
almost  everywhere. 

An  incident  which  came  under  my  observation  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  Chicago  schools  may  be  of  interest.  I 
had  stopped  over  in  the  city  on  my  way  to  Boston,  and  I  tele- 
phoned Superintendent  Lane,  telling  him  that  I  wanted  to  visit 
two  schools,  one  to-day  and  the  other  on  my  return,  and  I  gave 
my  reasons.  I  wished  to  examine  a  certain  kind  of  work  in 
the  first  school  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  it  differed  from 
the  same  kind  of  work  we  were  doing  in  some  of  our  schools. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  I  started  for  the  school,  and  when 
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I  approached  the  school  building,  which  was  a  large  one,  I  saw 
an  open  door  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk,  and  thinking  it  was 
the  principal's  office,  and  imagining  that  the  basement  rooms 
were  occupied,  in  I  went  and,  upon  looking  around  to  see  just 
what  I  had  gotten  into,  I  heard  the  principal  say  to  a  boy :  "  I 
will  give  it  to  you !  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  you  deserve ! " 
Whack!  whack!  whack!  whack!  and  the  yells  of  the  urchin 
redoubled  with  the  whacks.  The  principal  had  four  boys 
coralled  in  the  basement  in  a  large  room,  and  he  had  a  lath  in 
h;is  hand,  and  his  back  was  to  the  door,  so  I  witnessed  the 
thrashing  he  gave  three  of  these  boys,  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  whip  the  fourth  I  turned  away  and  passed  up  the  steps  into  a 
recitation  rom.  It  was  an  hour  or  more  before  I  met  the  prin- 
cipal in  a  sixth-grade  room,  and  he  does  not  know  that  I  saw 
*'  an  individual  recitation  "  after  the  most  approved  Solomon 
pedagogy  in  his  school.  If  he  had  control  of  his  temper  in  the 
basement,  it  was  not  apparent  at  that  time.  The  whippings 
reminded  me  of  an  old  woman's  dance — thick  and  fast.  The 
youngsters  cried  and  begged  and  howled  as  boys  will  some- 
times do.  While  in  the  school  that  day  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  what  I  had  seen,  and  how  energetic  the  work  was  per- 
formed from  basement  to  attic.  I  left  the  school  with  two 
notions^ — a  good  teacher  and  a  strong  whipper. 

Boston  schools — Upon  different  occasions  I  have  gone  into 
some  of  the  schools  o*f  Boston.  Some  of  them  are  very  strong 
in  the  upper  grades,  about  average  in  the  middle,  and  good  in 
the  primary.  Some  of  the  principals  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  work  in  each  room,  and  of  their  schools  as  a  whole,  but 
others  appeared  to  have  exhausted  their  energy  in  studying 
the  heating  apparatus  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  in  per- 
mitting the  regular  school  work  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
Prince  School  was  the  strongest  in  the  upper  grades  when  I 
last  visited  it,  and  I  attributed  its  strength  to  the  strong  teach- 
ing force  in  about  four  of  the  upper  rooms.  The  children  stood 
on  their  feet  firmly  and  expressed  themselves  clearly,  distinctly, 
sensibly,  and  without  any  smirk  of  conceit  or  priggishness. 
They,  as  well  as  the  children  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  omit  the 
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sound  of  the  letter  "  r  "  from  all  such  words  as  farm,  arm, 
charm,  dollar,  showing  thereby  that  the  Atlantic  coast  people 
are  closely  akin. 

Portland  schools — Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  as  I  had  a  spare  day,  I  dropped  into  two  city 
schools.  The  teachers  in  some  of  the  rooms  had  uphill  work 
to  control  the  pupils  who  came  from  the  homes  of  fishermen 
and  others  engaged  in  seafaring  life.  The  boys  were  full  of 
fight,  and  did  not  care  whether  the  teachers  saw  them  or  not. 
The  teachers  as  well  as  the  principals  explained  to  me  that  I 
must  hot  judge  the  schools  of  Portland  by  the  two  that  I  saw. 
I  appreciated  the  situation,  yet  it  was  an  interesting  study  to 
me — ^this  class  of  children  in  school  and  to  learn  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  teachers  had  to  work. 

New  York  city  schools — New  York  city  affords  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  this  country  for  the  study  of  dissimilar  school 
population.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  New  York  schools 
was  not  made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  I  knew  no 
person  connected  with  the  schools  in  the  city,  yet  I  had  ventured 
there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  of  the  schools. 

In  passing  along  one  of  the  streets,  the  next  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  noticed  a  sign  giving  the  number  of  a  school,  and 
I  decided  that  was  a  good  place  to  begin,  and  so  in  I  walked. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  was  not  different  in  most  respects 
from  that  of  the  adjoining  houses.  It  looked  as  much  like  a 
livery  stable  as  a  schoolhouse.  Almost  as  soon  as  I  was  inside 
a  very  pleasant  lady  came  to  me,  and  wanted  to  know  if  any  of 
my  children  had  had  any  trouble  in  her  room.  I  gravely 
assured  her  that  I  was  not  a  patron,  but  an  onlooker  in  search 
of  knowledge  from  the  "  far  West,"  and  that  my  intentions 
were  entirely  pacific.  Her  face  brightened,  and  she  politely 
asked  me  to  please  walk  into  her  room.  I  did  so,  and  she  gave 
me  a  seat.  I  had  time  to  look  around  and  see  into  what  kind  of 
a  place  the  children  were  assembled.  Imagine  a  space  about 
the  right  size  for  one  good  schoolroom  cut  into  four  rooms  by 
glass  partitions  running  upward  about  ten  feet  high,  little  day- 
light, and  gas  jets  burning  in  the  halls;  the  children  seated  on 
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circular  benches,-  and  each  seat  having  a  little  box  under  it  for 
a  pupil  to  put  his  books  in,  and  when  one  child  had  to  move, 
all  between  him  and  the  end  of  the  bench  had  to  get  up.  The 
children  were  crowded  in  even  too  thick  to  stand.  There  was 
blackboard  space  for  pupils,  only  a  small  board  for  the  teacher's 
use.  One  may  gain  from  these  facts  a  vague  idea  of  what  I 
saw  in  these  four  rooms.  Add  to  this  that  one  of  the  four 
women  had  a  very  high,  shrill  voice  which  was  half  a  dozen 
times  too  loud  and  about  three  octaves  too  high,  which  she  kept 
going  at  a  very  rapid  volley,  and  then  think  of  what  the  other 
three  teachers  and  all  the  children  had  to  endure  from  the 
fusillade.  After  I  had  gone  into  the  second  room  I  very  inno- 
cently asked  the  teacher,  who  looked  like  one  who  could  appre- 
ciate a  joke,  if  some  female  was  deprived  of  her  liberty  in  that 
room  in  which  I  heard  the  strident  voice.  She  smiled  and 
said,  "  No;  we  are  getting  used  to  it  now."  I  went  into  that 
room  next,  out  of  curiosity.  Nearly  all  the  children  were  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  mind  her  voice 
very  much.  Anyone  will  become  accustomed  to  the  clattering 
of  a  mill,  and  miss  it  when  it  stops.  During  the  forenoon  I 
met  the  principal  in  one  of  the  halls,  and  she  mistook  me  for  a 
parent,  but  I  made  the  proper  explanation,  and  then  she  took 
me  in  charge  for  the  remainder  of  that  forenoon.  She  knew 
her  school  from  bottom  to  top,  and  she  explained  the  entire 
working  of  her  school  and  what  her  teachers  were  expected  to 
accomplish  in  every  grade.  At  noon  nearly  all  the  teachers 
assembled  in  the  principal's  room,  and  we  had  a  very  entertain- 
ing conversation.  They  were  among  the  most  cultured  and 
polite  teachers  I  ever  met.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  teachers  worked  and  the  large  percentage  of 
foreign  children,  I  regarded  the  results  as  marvelous.  Their 
object  was  to  make  American  citizens  out  of  foreign  children, 
and  these  women  were  doing  it  well. 

It  was  during  the  same  trip  that  I  visited  the  Normal  College, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hunter,  where  I  saw  about  fourteen 
hundred  young  women  there  in  the  large  assembly  hall.  When 
they  were  assembled  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring 
sight  I  ever  beheld  in  ah  institution  of  learning. 
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I  was  there  without  credentials  of  any  kind,  simply  as  a 
teacher  who  wanted  to  see  the  school  and  hear  some  recitations. 
Permission  was  given,  and  I  passed  thru  several  rooms,  listen- 
ing attentively,  eyed  at  sharply  if  not  inquisitively,  over  bowed 
spectacles,  all  of  which  I  pretended  not  to  see.  At  last  a 
venerable  lady  talked  with  me,  and  then  she  told  me  in  what 
rooms  to  go  to  see  superior  work.  As  it  was,  I  saw  the  school 
at  some  disadvantage,  but  I  saw  it,  nevertheless. 

Every  two  or  three  years  since  I  have  been  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  New  York.  They  are  always  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  many  of  them  have  elements  of  great  strength. 

Three  remarkable  men — It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
know  three  men,  two  in  New  York  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  who 
had  the  firmest  grasp  on  the  internal  workings  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  respective  cities.  Dr.  Calkins  was  one  and 
Principal  Calvin  Patterson  and  Superintendent  John  Jasper  the 
others. 

Dr.  Calkins  knew  the  schools  of  New  York  thru  and  thru. 
I  learned  much  from  him  along  the  practical  lines  of  teaching, 
and  his  name  is  precious  to  me.  Superintendent  Calvin  Pat- 
terson had  studied  the  Brooklyn  system  so  thoroly  that  he  knew 
all  the  details  by  heart,  and  he  was,  while  superintendent,  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  school  work  in  the  United  States. 
Superintendent  John  Jasper  carries  more  accurate  kinds  of 
school  information,  ready  for  instant  use,  than  any  other  edu- 
cator in  America.  He  has  pigeon-holed  the  entire  school 
knowledge  of  New  York  City  for  forty  years,  and  he  keeps  it 
on  tap  every  minute.  He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
along  certain  lines  I  ever  met.  Growing  up  with  and  into  a 
great  system  having  many  ramifications,  he  has  mastered  them 
all. 

Philadelphia  schools — Twice  I  have  been  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  The  ones  I  saw  had  more  old  teachers 
in  them  proportionally  than  any  other  schools  I  ever  visited.  A 
few  teachets  were  too  feeble  to  be  in  school,  consequently  some 
of  the  work  in  their  rooms  was  not  up  to  the  modern  standard. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  all  the  work  was  moder- 
ate or  medium.  I  saw  much  good  and  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work;  but  so  far  as  I  formed  an  opinion,  I  thought  the  schools 
were  carrying  too  much  antedated  material  in  the  shape  of  de- 
cayed teachers  for  the  general  level  of  the  schools  to  be  very 
high.  The  changes  there  in  recent  years  would  modify  my 
former  judgment.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  the  girls'  high 
school  impressed  me  most  favorably.  It  ranked  up  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  girls'  high  school  in  Brooklyn  under  the  charge 
of  Principal  Calvin  Patterson.  I  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country. 

As  is  well  known,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  have  very  curi- 
ous systems  of  school  administration.  In  visiting  one  of  the 
large  ward  schools  in  Philadelphia  I  had  a  singular  experience. 
I  went  to  the  schoolhouse  and  entered  the  principal's  office,  as 
I  thought,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  took  to  be  the  principal  from  his  address  and  entire 
familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the  school.  I  said  to  him  that  I 
wished  to  visit  the  school,  and  he  kindly  volunteered  to  show 
me  around  and  introduce  me  to  the  teachers  as  we  passed  from 
room  to  room.  We  had  been  together  for  nearly  three  hours 
when  we  reached  the  office  again.  To  my  astonishment  I  was 
then  introduced  to  the  principal,  who  had  been  escorting  other 
visitors  through  the  building.  This  excited  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  the  gentleman's  duties  were,  and  I  made  bold  to  ask 
him.  He  was  the  "  city  assessor  for  that  ward."  He  had  his 
office  in  the  building  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  This 
set  me  to  musing  over  the  mutations  of  "  Time  and  death  in 
the  primer." 

Indianapolis  schools — While  Lewis  H.  Jones  was  superin- 
tendent, I  visited  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  those  which  I 
saw  were  well  balanced.  There  was  a  high  artistic  spirit  in  the 
schools.  An  air  of  refinement  was  perceptible  everywhere,  and 
the  work  was  admirably  done.  I  thought  the  schools,  as  a 
whole,  were  slightly  better  in  the  lighter  and  showy  studies 
than  in  the  more  substantial  ones.  The  children  were  placed 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  work,  and  the  teachers 
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were  kind,  considerate,  and  helpful  to  the  children.  Super- 
intendent Jones  is  an  excellent  judge  of  school  work.  He  is 
tactful,  full  of  resources,  and  a  master  of  expedients  that  are 
helpful  to  teachers.  The  principals  and  teachers  impressed 
me  as  very  progressive,  level-headed,  laudably  ambitious,  and 
were  doing  a  great  work. 

May  they  prosper  under  Superintendent  Kendall  as  they  did 
under  Superintendent  Jones  is  my  sincere  wish. 

Nashville  schools — There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
school  machinery  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
illustration,  in  Indiana  there  is  a  sort  of  "  turkey  trot  "  in  some 
schools  that  the  children  have  to  step  to  in  going  from  their 
seats  to  the  recitation  or  in  passing  to  their  seats;  but  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  all  the  children  on  each  floor  in  a  ward  school  pass, 
running  in  opposite  directions  to  and  from  the  central  study 
hall. 

It  was  a  system  of  racing  without  interference,  confusion,  or 
annoyance.  To  understand  it :  The  pupils  prepared  their  les- 
sons in  the  large  assembly  or  study  hall.  Leading  off  from  it 
thru  doors  were  recitation  rooms.  One  teacher  was  always  in 
charge  of  this  hall,  and  the  others  on  that  floor  were  engaged 
in  hearing  recitations.  The  children  knew  at  the  tap  of  the 
piano  just  what  to  do,  and"  they  did  it  in  a  run.  When  I  asked 
Superintendent  Brown,  "Why  such  rapid  movements?"  he 
said,  "  The  daily  sessions  are  short  in  the  South,  and  we  must 
economize  time  for  work."  The  children  ran  to  and  from  the 
recitations  into  the  hall  or  out  of  it  in  exact  lines  without  a 
break. 

The  Nashville  schools  were  good  when  I  saw  them.  The 
negro  schools  were  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  any  city.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  men  and  women  teaching  in  them  were  the  best 
equipped  of  their  race,  and  I  never  visited  a  system  of  schools 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  was  more  fully  felt 
in  every  way  than  in  the  schools  of  Nashville.  The  Nashville 
high  school  as  well  as  the  high  school  of  Richmond,  Va.,  im- 
pressed me  most  favorably. 
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Ohio  schools — In  Ohio  there  were  some  curious  ideas  pre- 
vaiHng  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  pupils  in  the  town  and 
city  schools. 

It  originated  in  Cleveland,  so  I  understood  from  the  Ohio 
people,  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  Rickoff.  Its 
essential  features  were  that  each  class  had  to  start  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year's  work  in  September,  thus  making  the  intervals 
between  classes  exactly  one  year.  Speaking  to  some  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  Columbus,  I  wanted  to  know  if  their 
classes  were  arranged  on  that  pran,  and  I  was  told  that  they 
were,  and  upon  passing  thru  three  or  four  of  the  largest  and 
best  schools  I  found  their  statements  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect. In  one  school  a  teacher  had  a  sort  of  rniscellaneous 
room,  composed  of  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils.  This  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  I  inquired  in  a  general  way 
what  would  they  do  if  the  intervals  were,  say,  only  two  or  three 
months  between  classes,  except  in  the  eighth  grade,  where  it 
might  be  a  half-year.  Both  principals  and  teachers  thought 
such  confusion  would  be  horrible,  and  when  I  told  them  that  it 
was  just  exactly  what  we  had  in  our  schools,  they  said  that 
under  such  a  regime  they  could  never  eat  "  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  turkey,"  and  were  more  than  pleased  that  they  were 
not  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  teachers  must  certainly  be  bereft 
of  the  hope  of  immortality  of  which  the  Canadians  are  denied. 
This  was  in  1892,  and  more  than  fifty  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals told  me  that  this  uniform  system  of  grading  prevailed 
thruout  the  State.  One  superintendent  had  tried  to  break  it, 
but  the  teachers  and  patrons  set  up  such  a  howl  about  it  that 
he  was  dropped  out  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  his  rashness. 
To  me  it  appeared  very  unjust  to  compel  a  pupil  or  a  class  to 
go  back  and  do  half  year's  work  over  in  order  to  preserve  the 
grading.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Ohio  idea  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity  thruout  the  country,  and  it  was  not  broken 
anywhere  till  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
and  other  Western  towns  flung  it  aside.  A  few  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Harris  wrote  an  article  upon  this  subject,  omitting 
names  of  towns,  I  asked  him  in  a  personal  letter  if  he  had 
recently  been  in  Ohio.     He  replied  that  what  he  described 
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existed  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. By  this  time  I  trust  the  necessary  changes  have  been 
made,  and  that  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  classification 
are  fitted  to  the  pupils  rather  than  the  pupils  should  be  fitted  to 
them. 

Denver  schools — The  schools  and  the  school  buildings  of 
Denver  are  famous,  and  justly  so.  Denver  has  enjoyed  excep- 
tional advantages  in  several  respects.  Particularly  in  the  wise, 
economical  administration  of  her  school  affairs  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  selecting  good  teachers.  Many  of  the  most  capable 
teachers  in  the  country  have  been  compelled  to  move  to  a  higher 
and  drier  altitude  on  account  of  health,  and  from  the  very 
choicest  of  such  persons  Denver  selected  many  of  her  best  and 
most  accomplished  teachers;  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  other 
city  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  better  equipped  corps.  No 
raw  teachers  can  get  positions  in  the  Denver  schools.  They 
must  get  experience  elsewhere  before  teaching  in  Denver. 
Under  such  exceptional  conditions,  good  work  is  the  rule. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Denver  schools  was  the  occasion  of  per- 
petrating a  huge  joke  at  my  expense. 

In  the  morning,  before  several  of  us  started  out,  Frank  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Harry  Wilson,  and  myself  told  Superintendent 
Gove  that  in  each  school  we  would  pick  out  the  best  teachers, 
and  report  the  rooms  to  him  after  passing  thru  the  school,  but 
that  no  two  of  us  would  go  together.  We  started  in  different 
directions  tfiru  each  school,  and  when  we  met  outside  the  build- 
ing we  reported  the  best  rooms,  and  in  no  instance  did  we  dis- 
agree. We  went  to  a  school  that  Mr.  Gove  wanted  all  to  see, 
and  we  three  proceeded  to  go  thru  it  as  we  had  been  doing,  so 
when  we  came  out  I  said,  "  Mr.  Gove,  this  is  the  best  school 
that  we  have  visited,  better  equipped  and  has  a  better  spirit." 
The  others  roared  with  laughter,  but  Superintendent  Gove 
dryly  remarked,  "  I  selected  all  these  teachers  for  Mr.  Green- 
lee." Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  we  had  passed  beyond  Mr. 
Gove's  bailiwick — and  there  was  where  the  joke  came  in. 

'Abilene  {Kan.)  schools — The  best  kept,  best  graded,  the 
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prettiest  school  I  ever  saw,  was  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  when  Mr.  A. 
V.  Jewett  was  the  superintendent.  It  was  a  model  school  in 
every  respect,  and  it  was  kept  in  the  most  perfect  running  order. 
It  was  a  good  common  school  education  to  attend  it,  and  it  was 
an  ideal  twelve-room  building,  surrounded  by  nearly  four  acres 
of  shade  trees,  flower  plots,  and  walks  running  across  the 
grounds,  forming  the  most  beautiful  school  site  I  ever  beheld. 
Inside  the  building,  the  desks  and  other  equipments  were  models 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  even  after  twelve  years  of  constant 
use. 

Normal  schools — To  mention  three  or  four  normal  schools 
in  this  connection  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The 
Illinois  Normal  University,  the  Cook  County  normal  school 
under  Colonel  Parker,  and  the  Normal  university  at  Nashville, 
altho  I  have  visited  several  others  of  great  excellence. 

The  Illinois  Normal  University  was  years  ago  a  school  of 
tremendous  drilling  qualities  in  the  common  branches.  One 
thing  the  management  held  to  unswervingly — that  the  students 
ought  to  know  the  common  branches  they  were  to  teach,  and 
the  success  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  from  that  school 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  thoro  drill  they  received.  Of 
late  years  that  feature  has  been  considerably  modified.  Once 
I  spent  a  week  in  that  school  in  order  to  see  its  workings  in  all 
departments.  I  knew  every  phase  of  work  there  at  its  market- 
able and  educational  value.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
I  am  sure  that  no  other  normal-school  graduates,  as  a  class, 
have  been  more  uniformly  successful  than  the  men  and  women 
drilled  in  that  institution.  Students  had  to  begin  literally  at 
the  bottom  or  foot  and  spell  up  to  the  head,  no  matter  what 
they  knew  when  they  came.  There  the  object  was  to  train 
teachers  how  to  teach,  and  that  they  should  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  Cook  County  normal  school  was  a  school  in  fragments, 
strong  in  some  directions,  absolutely  weak  in  others,  and  the 
whole  dominated  by  the  personal  magnetism  of  Colonel  Parker. 
The  work  covered  about  one-third  of  the  educational  circle,  but 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  either  thoro  or 
broad  scholarship;  yet  it  did  develop  a  wonderful  amount  of 
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enthusiasm  in  the  students,  kind,  sympathetic  feeHngs  for  the 
children,  and  withal  a  strong  desire  to  do  something  beneficial 
to  humanity.  The  teachers  would  have  accomplished  much 
more  had  there  not  been  such  splendid  opportunities  for  lost 
motion,  but  they  were  held  in  check  by  having  to  work  out 
problems  and  exercises  in  detail  which  had  no  great  value  after 
completion.  They  did  too  little  too  much.  The  chief  defect, 
as  I  regarded  it,  was  the  lack  of  a  systematic  method  of  learn- 
ing and  doing  which  meant  real  educational  progress.  The 
fullest  swing  was  not  given  to  the  students'  minds  in  the  kind 
of  work  they  had  to  do.  There  was  one  very  commendable 
feature  about  the  school,  and  that  was  this:  Colonel  Parker 
kept  the  teachers  thinking  along  the  lines  of  their  work  by  way 
of  suggestion.  His  school  was  a  sort  of  irregular  experiment 
station,  out  of  which  good  in  some  mysterious  way  was  ex- 
pected to  come.  Colonel  Parker's  mind  is  essentially  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  It  is  largely  assimilative,  but  weak 
in  digestive  power;  it  keeps  fermenting,  but  never  settles.  A 
visitor  to  Colonel  Parker's  school  was  simply  an  onlooker,  and 
as  such  I  heard  him  conduct  three  or  four  recitations,  rather 
unique  specimens  in  their  way.  One  was  on  economy  of  at- 
tention, and  it  was  fairly  good  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
but  it  left  both  ends  dangling.  A  lesson  in  penmanship  that  he 
gave  was  so  unlike  anything  that  I  had  ever  seen  that  I  will 
describe  it.  He  set  some  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  and  women 
to  writing,  and  then  he  went  about  among  them  good- 
naturedly,  with  his  arms  spread  out,  saying,  "  Oh,  sit  up,  that 
will  never  do,"  and  so  on.  Then  he  would  straighten  up  some 
of  their  heads  and  shoulders  to  get  them  into  position,  still 
talking.  Thus  he  went  on  "  shooing  "  them  into  position,  and 
talking  incessantly,  and  the  students  smiled  and  continued  writ- 
ing as  a  means  of  expression.  The  performance  reminded  me 
of  an  incident  I  witnessed  in  Kansas  City  some  years  ago.  A 
man  on  horseback,  was  driving  about  a  dozen  cows  thru 
town,  and  they  came  to  a  vacant  lot  covered  with  blue  grass, 
and  the  cows  went  aside  to  eat  grass.  Three  or  four  little  boys 
were  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  man  and  the  cows. 
When  the  man  rode  around  the  cows  to  drive  them  back  to  the 
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street,  the  little  boys  ran  out  and  said :  "  Mister,  we'll  help  you 
shoo  your  cows  in."  Colonel  Parker  was  "  shooing  "  his  class 
into  the  writing  lesson. 

Under  Dr.  Payne  at  Nashville  a  very  different  school  is  con- 
ducted. Dr.  Payne  is  one  of  the  clearest-headed  educational 
thinkers  in  America,  and  besides  he  is  a  man  of  deep  scholarly 
instincts.  The  difference  between  the  school  he  conducts  and 
the  other  normal  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the 
time  of  beginning  work  in  the  forenoon.  When  I  went  thru 
this  school  the  hour  of  beginning  was,  I  think,  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  reason  assigned  was  that  the  students  had  the  early  fore- 
noons for  study.  The  session  closed  about  two  o'clock,  and 
the  afternoons  could  be  spent  in  recreation,  study,  or  in  what- 
ever manner  each  student  might  elect.  The  work  in  all  de- 
partments was  well  distributed  and  admirably  executed  both  by 
teachers  and  students.  The  course  of  study  was  well  mapped 
out.  I  believe  the  recitation  periods  were  better  arranged  in 
that  normal  schooJ  than  in  any  other  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
country. 

Universities — The  first  large  university  I  ever  saw  was  Har- 
vard. My  experience  the  first  time  I  went  there  was  comical. 
I  had  gone  to  Boston  as  a  delegate  to  a  convention,  arriving  on 
Saturday  forenoon,  and  while  there  I  wanted  to  see  Harvard. 
So  on  Monday  morning  I  took  a  horse-car  on  Tremont  Street 
and  started  for  Cambridge.  I  was  on  the  ground  early — in 
fact  before  any  of  the  recitations  began.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  May.  I  walked  inside  the  yard  and  looked  at  the  buildings 
— saw  students  in  rooms  with  windows  raised  smoking  pipes 
and  cigars,  and  some  with  books  in  their  hands  and  feet  on  the 
tables,  and  others,  with  a  tired,  scholarly  look  on  their  faces, 
with  books  under  their  arms,  hurrying  across  the  yard  from 
building  to  building.  I  thought  a  bell  would  ring  in  due  time, 
so  I  just  walked  around  till  the  alarm  was  sounded.  About 
nine  an  old  fellow  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  buildings 
with  a  good-sized  dinner  bell  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  several 
very  vigorous  up-and-down  shakes.     At  this  signal  the  young 
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men  swarmed  out  of  their  smoking  dens  and  started  in  differ- 
ent directions  for  their  recitations.  I  noticed  which  way  the 
longest  line  was  going,  so  I  fell  into  that  line  at  the  rear.  I 
followed  into  a  room  and  took  a  back  seat.  It  was  a  Latin 
class  of  nearly  forty  members,  and  I  sat  and  heard  the  recit- 
tion  thru.  When  it  closed  and  the  class  filed  out,  I  went  out 
too.  I  will  add  that  this  same  bell  was  ringing  again.  I  fol- 
lowed a  large  number  of  students  into  another  room,  because  I 
did  not  know  the  names  and  locations  of  the  buildings  from 
the  bulletin  board,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  ask  questions.  This 
time  the  room  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  An  old,  crabbed-looking 
man  was  sitting  behind  a  table.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
crawled  out  of  a  haystack.  His  hair  was  shaggy,  his  beard 
uneven,  his  forehead  high  and  broad,  his  eyes  keen,  penetrating, 
and  boring.  The  young  men  were  reporting  misconduct  of 
various  kinds  to  him.  I  was  the  last  one  left  in  the  room,  and 
he  said,  **  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  been  doing  since  last  Friday 
afternoon  ? "  I  meekly  remarked,  ''  Nothing  of  special 
interest."  "  What  did  you  come  in  here  for?  "  I  responded, 
"  To  see  what  you  did;  I  thought  it  was  a  recitation  room." 
He  then  replied,  ''  Sir,  you  have  no  business  to  transact  before 
me,"  and  he  began  looking  at  some  papers.  I  went  out  and 
found  my  way  into  a  chemistry  class  by  accident.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  know  what  the  old  fellow  thought. 

I  followed  classes  into  recitation  rooms  three  mornings  that 
week,  and  I  saw  considerable  work  in  various  departments. 
The  fourth  day  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  two  professors, 
and  after  that  I  passed  around  very  pleasantly.  I  went  to  the 
observatory  one  afternoon,  but  I  was  not  admitted,  altho  I  told 
two  gentlemen  there  that  I  had  calculated  several  eclipses  from 
the  data  given.  They  looked  at  me  in  an  incredulous  sort  of 
way,  passed  telegraphic  signals  to  each  other,  and  plausibly 
remarked  that  I  would  have  to  come  with  properly  accredited 
letters.  Perhaps  if  I  had  said,  "  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  Professor  Pierce's  Celestial  mechanics/^  they  would  have 
let  me  look  inside.  I  went  away  thinking  that  if  ever  I  have 
charge  of  an  observatory,  I  will  let  a  fellow  in,  tho  he  has  no 
letters  of  introduction.     Up  to  that  time  I  had  seen  no  observa- 
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tory  except  the  very  small  but  good  one  at  the  Missouri  Uni- 
versity. 

I  was  not  deeply  impressed  with  the  recitations  I  heard  at 
Harvard  in  1873,  the  time  of  my  first  visit.  The  professors 
were  all  scholarly  men,  but  very  slow,  and  their  methods  of. 
handling  classes  were  highly  tinctured  with  antiquity.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  had  been  in  charge  there  only  a  short  time.  Uni- 
versity methods  at  Harvard  have  changed  greatly  since  then. 
It  is  not  the  same  school,  except  in  name. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  many  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, including  Missouri  University,  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Mississippi  University,  Lelahd  Stanford,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Columbia  University,  some  of  the  departments  of 
Chicago  University,  and  several  others,  but  it  would  lengthen 
out  this  sketch  beyond  reasonable  limit  to  give  even  a  glance  at 
them,  without  even  mentioning  the  special  and  technical  schools 
of  various  kinds  that  I  have  visited. 

James  M.   Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ill 

THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  occupied  a  prominent  place 
before  the  educational  public  during  the  past  year.  In  1898 
the  people  adopted  a  new  charter,  which  embodied  an  educa- 
tional policy  never  before  tried  in  any  city,  and  San  Francisco 
thus  became  a  center  of  interest  to  those  who  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  educational  reform.  For  causes  to  be  indicated  later 
on  in  this  article,  there  have  been  conflicts  of  authority  and 
much  newspaper  criticism.  These  criticisms  have  found  their 
way  into  the  newspapers  and  educational  journals  outside  of 
San  Francisco,  but  have  conveyed  to  the  readers  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  real  situation  nor  of  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  produce  it.  A  study  of  the  conditions  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  strained  relations  may  prove  of  interest 
to  those  who  follow  the  efforts  at  administrative  reform. 
This  I  shall  attempt,  basing  the  study  upon  official  sources  so 
far  as  possible,  and  bringing  in  the  individuals  concerned  only 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation. 

The  present  condition  is  to  a  large  extent  an  outgrowth  of 
causes  which  began  to  operate  half  a  century  ago.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  first  place  in  the  State  to  organize,  independent 
of  State  law,  a  free  public  school.^  This  was  done  by  an  order 
of  the  city  council,  adopted  April  8,  1850.^  In  September, 
185 1,  the  city  council  adopted  an  ordinance  under  the  new  State 
school  law,  providing  for  a  city  board  of  education,  composed 
of  two  members  from  the  council,  two  members  elected  by  the 
council,  and  the  mayor;  and  for  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  was  to  be  elected  by  the  board  and  to  serve  as 
their  clerk.^     Three  schools  were  opened.     The  next  year  the 

'John  Swett,  Annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  1892,  115. 

'  Ordinance  in  full,  Ibid.,  116. 

'  Kingsbury,  Municipal  history  of  San  Francisco  to  iSyg,  182. 
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number  was  increased  to  seven,  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  1852  was  445.  By  1856  the  system  had  so  increased 
in  size  that  39  teachers  were  employed  and  3347  pupils 
enrolled.*  The  new  city  charter  of  1855  was  the  first  to  men- 
tion a  board  of  education  or  a  superintendent.  This  charter 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  council  to  maintain  free  common 
schools,  permitted  a  tax  for  the  purpose,  provided  for  a  board 
of  education  of  eight,  or  more,^  and  for  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  elected  at  large  by  the  people.®  The  preparation 
of  this  new  charter  was  made  mandatory  by  the  provisional 
charter  of  1851;  little  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  it 
by  the  citizens;  the  result  was  not  satisfactory;  and  no  means 
were  provided  by  which  it  could  be  amended  or  repealed."^ 

The  salary  grabs  and  extravagance  of  the  council  of  1850, 
which  resulted  in  an  indebtedness  of  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars in  a  little  over  a  year;  the  general  distrust  of  appointed 
officers;  the  business  depression  of  1854;  the  bank  failures  of 
1855;  and  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical form  of  government,  led  to  the  seeking  of  relief  thru 
the  legislature,  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  1855,  and  the 
passage  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  consolidation 
act.^  It  has  been  asserted  that  "  the  passage  of  this  act  was  the 
result  of  the  conditions  which  brought  out  the  vigilance  com- 
mittees." ®  Its  effect  was  to  consolidate  the  city  and  county 
governments  of  San  Francisco  into  one.  Under  it  the  people 
elected  a  mayor;  a  board  of  twelve  supervisors,  elected  by 
wards,  took  the  place  of  the  council ;  a  board  of  twelve  school 
directors,  also  elected  by  wards,^®  took  the  place  of  the  old 

*  E.  A.  Theller,  Report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  1856. 

*  The  charter  provided  for  election  at  large,  but  before  it  went  into  effect  an 
Explanatory  Act  was  passed  (May  5,  1855),  which  changed  the  method  to  the 
ward  system. 

'  I  can  find  no  reason  for  this  change  except  the  general  distrust  of  appointed 
officers. 

'Kingsbury,  Municipal  history  of  San  Francisco  to  iSjg,  188,  190,  193,  204. 

*  Also  known  as  the  Hawes  Act.  Laws  of  18^6,  145.  Various  supplements 
were  added  from  year  to  year  until  1879. 

'  Kingsbury,  Municipal  history  of  San  Francisco  to  iSyg,  2il. 
'**This  was  changed  to  election  at  large  in  1872,  but  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
little  improvement. 
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board  of  education;  and  the  city  officers  were  superseded  by 
the  county  officers.  The  people  elected  all  officials,  even  in- 
cluding the  superintendent  of  schools,  chief  of  police,  dock- 
master,  and  superintendent  of  streets.  Mr.  Hittell  tells  us^^ 
that  "  as  a  piece  of  legislation  it  was  simple,  economical,  and 
placed  a  series  of  checks  upon  official  wrongdoing,"  and  its 
continuance  as  the  basis  of  government  for  nearly  half  a  century 
indicates  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  many. 

But  however  "  remarkable  and  exceedingly  beneficent "  ^^ 
this  statute  proved  in  the  matter  of  city  and  county  govern- 
ment, the  resulting  effect  upon  the  public  schools  has  been  de- 
cidedly bad,  and  many  of  the  weak  points  in  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  school  department  are  wholly  or  in  part  resultants 
of  this  consolidation.^^  The  county  superintendent,  elected  by 
the  people,  now  took  charge  of  the  schools.  Instead  of  the 
board  of  education  selecting  the  best  available  man  for  the 
work,  as  they  were  free  to  do  previous  to  July,  1855,  the  citi- 
zens must  biennially  elect  one  of  their  own  residents.  The 
evil  effect  of  this  provision  is  emphasized  when  one  considers 
how  far  San  Francisco  is  removed  from  any  other  large  center 
from  which  it  can  draw  new  ideas  and  inspiration,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  city  so  situated  shall  constantly  bring  in 
new  blood  and  new  ideas  if  it  is  to  avoid  falling  behind.  The 
superintendent  was  to  act  as  the  secretary  of  the  board,  was  to 
enforce  rules  made  by  them,  was  to  inform  them  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  funds  and  advise  them  on  legal  matters,  and  was 
to  visit  the  schools  once  in  three  months.  In  all  other  matters 
he  was  a  city  officer  independent  of  their  control. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  the  charter  of  1855  and 
the  consolidation  made  by  the  Act  of  1856,  coming  at  a  form- 
ative period  in  the  city's  history,  was  to  fix  in  the  minds  of 
its  citizens  the  idea  that  the  school  department  was  but  a  branch 
of  the  municipal  service,  and  was  to  be  treated  as  such.  This 
conception  has  taken  such  deep  root  that,  despite  the  changes 

"  Hittell,  History  of  California,  iv.,  189. 

"  Ibid. ,  iii.  651. 

"The  charter  of  1855  began  the  movement  by  making  the  superintendency  an 
elective  office  and  by  inaugurating  the  vizard  system,  and  the  consolidation"  act 
settled  these  permanently  upon  the  city. 
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and  advances  in  educational  administration  which  have  taken 
place  elsewhere,  there  exists  to-day  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  only  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  dignity^ 
and  purpose  of  public  education.  This  consolidation  of  in- 
terests and  resulting  confusion  of  ideas  has  resulted  badly  in 
its  effect  upon  the  superintendency,  the  board  of  education,  the 
teaching  force,  and  the  material  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  now  became  a  city  officer,  with 
an  office  in  the  city  hall.  While  the  schools  were  few  and  the 
system  small  he  could  continue  to  give  some  attention  to  school 
supervision,  but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city's  population 
his  time  and  energy  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  his 
office.^*  Instead  of  striving  to  be  the  educational  leader  of  his 
teachers  he  tended  to  become  an  office  clerk  and  statistician. 
Knowledge  of  the  technical  points  in  law,  to  protect  himself 
and  his  bondsmen,  became  of  more  importance  to  him  than  a 
knowledge  of  pedagogy.  Worst  of  all,  by  reason  of  the  plan 
of  popular  election  of  a  resident,  the  superintendent  was  gradu- 
ally forced  to  affiliate  himself  with  the  local  politicians.^^  The 
evil  was  still  further  accentuated  in  1866,  when  the  legislature 
changed  the  time  of  holding  city  elections  from  May  to  the 
same  time  as  the  elections  for  State  officers,  and  again  in  1869, 
when  a  Democratic  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  the  super- 
intendency falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.^^  The 
superintendency  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  party 
spoils.  The  candidates  for  this  office  and  for  the  board  of  edu- 
cation received  their  nominations  at  the  regular  party  conven- 
tion. The  newspapers  discussed  party  issues  while  city  wants 
were  lost  sight  of.     The  main  object  was  to  secure  or  continue 

'*  Superintendent  Pelton,  in  his  report  for  1867,  asks  the  board  to  give  him  a 
•deputy,  saying  that  he  expected  to  be  in  his  office  at  all  times,  and  has  more  dif- 
ferent matters  to  attend  to  than  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Municipal 
reports,  1867,  383. 

"  Superintendent  Pelton,  in  the  report  mentioned  above,  p.  378-381,  condemns 
the  method  as  bad.  The  letter  of  Superintendent  Babcock,  Annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Francisco,  1896,  ,100,  will  also  confirm  the  state- 
ment. 

'•  See  supplements  to  the  consolidation  act  approved  March  30,  i868,  and  Decem- 
ber 10,  1869,  and  the  results  of  the  elections  for  supervisors,  school  board,  and 
mayor  in  1869. 
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the  rule  of  the  party,  and  educational  needs  were  forgotten  in 
the  struggle  for  party  spoils.  It  has  been  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere as  this  that  the  younger  generation  of  the  city  has  re- 
ceived its  ideas  as  to  educational  administration. 

The  effect  upon  the  board  of  education  has  also  been  baneful 
in  the  extreme.  The  superintendent  was  the  executive  officer 
of  the  department,  but  he  was  largely  independent.  That 
pride  which  boards  of  education  usually  take  in  inaugurating 
an  educational  policy  and  carrying  it  out  in  connection  with 
their  superintendent,  or  in  following  his  leadership,  was  almost 
entirely  wanting.  If  the  superintendent  was  weak  there  was 
no  way  to  improve  him  or  to  secure  the  election  of  a  good  man 
next  time.  The  duty  of  the  board  was  thus  reduced  almost 
wholly  to  financial  work  and  the  election  of  teachers  and 
janitors.  Once  every  two  years  the  entire  board  went 
out  of  office,  and  up  to  1883  the  superintendent  also  was 
elected  for  but  two-year  terms.  This  made  a  continuous 
educational  policy  an  impossibility.  The  confusion  in 
the  public  mind,  due  to  considering  public  education  as 
merely  a  branch  of  the  municipal  service,  on  a  par  with  street- 
cleaning  or  police  duty,  and  the  coming  into  power  of  a  body 
of  young  citizens  who  had  known  no  other  conception,  only 
added  to  the  demoralization. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  twenty  years  the  worst 
kind  of  boss  rule  has  prevailed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  board 
of  education  gradually  became  a  place  sought  by  those  who- 
wished  to  use  the  position  for  political  preferment  or  for  per- 
sonal ends.  Once  every  six  or  eight  years  there  would  be  an 
effort  at  reform,  and  a  few  good  men  were  always  elected ;  but 
they  were  usually  in  the  minority,  and  the  majority,  held  to- 
gether by  "  the  cohesive  force  of  public  plunder,"  ruled  things 
with  a  high  hand.  One  needs  only  to  mention  the  fact  that 
former  boards  are  remembered  to-day  by  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  "  solid  "  number  which  constituted  the  majority, 
the  practice  of  each  retiring  board  of  providing  places  for  its 
friends,  or  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  department  in  1899 
due  to  the  extravagance  of  the  board  of  1898. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  affairs  upon  the  teaching  force 
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has  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Previous  to  1870  teachers 
were  elected  yearly.  Favoritism  and  spite  were  usually  of 
more  influence  than  merit.  Occasionally  the  war-cry  of  "  To 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils  "  was  heard."  In  1869  the  rules 
were  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  election  during  good 
behavior.  In  1878  the  proposition  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  without  trial  for  cause  was  agitated,  and  in  1881  this 
was  incorporated  into  law  by  the  legislature.^^  When  teachers 
could  no  longer  be  dismissed  to  make  places  for  favorites,  the 
election  of  the  necessary  number  of  new  teachers  was  reduced 
to  a  system.  I  can  describe  this  system  best  by  quoting  from 
one  of  the  official  reports  of  the  school  department  :^^ 

The  weakest  point  in  our  school  system  is  the  method  of  electing 
teachers.  If  there  is  any  other  city  in  the  country  that  has  a  method  so 
utterly  opposed  to  all  educational  principles,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  it. 
Without  any  doubt  whatever  it  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  purely  a 
system  of  *  personal  patronage.'  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  '  spoils  system  ' 
in  politics.  It  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  civil  service  reform.  It  took 
root  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  worse  year  by  year. 

The  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  elected  is  about  thirty-six  each 
year,  or  three  appointments  to  each  director.  As  places  become  vacant 
during  the  year,  each  director,  in  regular  order,  makes  one  appointment,  and 
by  mutual  understanding  this  appointment  is  absolute,  the  only  condition 
required  being  that  the  nominee  must  be  the  holder  of  a  legal  certificate. 
The  names  of  appointees  are  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
classification,  who  makes  the  nominations  in  open  board  ;  consequently  no 
one  knows  what  director  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher. 

Under  this  system  no  selection  of  the  best  teachers  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  possible.  The  election  of  a  teacher  becomes  merely 
the  personal  opinion  or  personal  favoritism  of  one  man.  Young  women 
who  are  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  the  normal  school  are  reduced 
to  a  dead  level  with  young  girls  who  leave  the  grammar  schools  and  in 
a  few  months  cram  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  certificate.  The  most 
talented  and  accomplished  teachers  coming  here  from  other  cities  stand  no 
chance  of  appointment  on  merit. 

In  addition  to  this  system  it  has  been  no  unusual  thing,  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  for  the  outgoing  board  to  elect  a 
number  of  superfluous  teachers  during  the  last  few  weeks  or 

"  John  Swett,  Annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  1892,  127. 

"Amendment  to  Section  1793  of  the  political  code,  adopted  in  1881.  Statutes, 
1881,  p.  38,  64. 

'•John  Swett,  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
1892,  146. 
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days  of  its  control,  and  the  board  of  1898  capped  the  climax  by 
holding  four  meetings  during  the  last  four  days  of  its  control, 
defying  an  injunction  of  the  court  and  creating  eight  new  vice- 
principalships,  raising  the  salaries  of  thirty  teachers,  electing 
twenty-five  probationary  teachers  to  regular  positions,  and, 
finally,  electing  one  of  their  own  number  to  an  imaginary 
position  of  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  years  of  such  work  upon  the 
teaching  force  can  be  imagined.  A  realization  of  common 
danger  forced  good  and  bad  to  stand  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. Educational  efficiency  counted  for  little;  "  influence  " 
counted  for  much.  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  "  pulls  "  was 
much  more  likely  to  result  in  advancement  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  Almost  all  that  the  teachers  are  they  owe 
to  their  own  efforts.  But  few  times  in  the  history  of  the  city 
have  they  received  any  real  educational  help  or  inspiration  from 
those  in  authority.  But  few  superintendents  have  made  any 
attempt  to  unify  the  force  of  the  city  by  teachers'  meetings, 
professional  study,  or  the  exhibition  of  any  marked  qualities 
of  educational  leadership.  But,  despite  "  pulls,"  discourage- 
ments, and  neglect,  there  are  nevertheless  many  excellent 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  if  these  were  given  proper  encour- 
agement and  united  support  by  those  in  authority,  they  would 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  regeneration  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  city.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  a  number  who 
are  ho  longer  efficient.  These  should  be  retired  or  dismissed. 
But  as  a  body  the  force  is  composed  of  strong,  capable,  willing 
men  and  women,  possessed  of  a  fine  spirit.  Under  the  right 
kind  of  leadership,  with  a  strong,  capable  and  determined  ad- 
ministration behind  it,  they  would  in  time  develop  into  a  teach- 
ing body  of  which  any  city  might  well  be  proud.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  arrived  at  after  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools,  that  the  teachers  have  been  much  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  that  the  sensitiveness  to  criti- 
cism and  lack  of  professional  interest  on  the  part  of  many  is 
largely  due  to  the  discouraging  and  unsettled  conditions  under 
which  they  have  labored  so  long. 

The  want  of  proper  educational  management  on  the  part  of 
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boards  of  education,  the  ignoring  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  superintendent,  and  the  not  infrequent  misappropriation  of 
funds  have  resulted  in  another  bad  condition — ^the  lack  of  any 
adequate  equipment  for  the  schools.  The  business  and  poly- 
technic high  schools  are  much  below  what  such  schools  in  a 
city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  should  be.  The  kindergarten 
system  of  the  city  has  been  entirely  supported  by  private  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Hearst  have  been  for 
years  the  largest  contributors.  The  school  buildings  are  old 
and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  A  number  ought  to  be  torn 
down.^^  Their  unsanitary  condition  is  a  subject  upon  which 
superintendents  and  boards  of  health  have  reported  at  length. 
Many  of  the  rooms  and  buildings  are  in  such  a  dilapidated 
condition  that  it  is  a  shame  young  children  are  required  to  go 
to  school  in  them.^^  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  single, 
modern,  properly  equipped  grade  building  in  San  Francisco.^^ 
Had  there  been  one  such  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the 
conditions  which  at  present  exist  would  have  been  remedied 
long  ago.  In  equipment  there  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1900, 
practically  nothing — practically  no  supplemental  readers, 
reference  libraries,  maps,  globes,  or  teaching  equipment.^^  It 
would  require  $100,000  to  give  the  schools  any  adequate  teach- 
ing equipment,  and  the  superintendent  has  reported  that  it 
would  require  $500,000  to  put  the  buildings  in  proper  repair.^* 
Of  all  the  departments  of  the  city,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  health  department,  the  school  department  was,  at  the 
time  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  the  worst  equipped  for 
the  work  which  it  was  expected  to  do. 

'**  R.  H.  Webster,  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  1899,  9- 

'^  See  report  of  the  investigating  committee,  composed  of  the  mayor  and  a  com- 
mittee from  the  boards  of  education  and  supervisors,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
May  18,  1899.  Also  see  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
1899,  9- 

*'  December  29,  1899,  the  people  voted  $1,400,000  of  bonds  for  seventeen  new 
schoolhouses  and  for  repairs.  The  legality  of  these  bonds  has  been  questioned, 
but  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  courts. 

"The  recent  report  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Sullivan  will  bear  out  this 
assertion. 

'*  Board  proceedings  of  March  14,  1900,  reported  in  the  daily  press  of 
March  15. 
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The  State  constitution  of  1879  forbade  any  special  legisla- 
tion. Interference  by  and  relief  thru  the  legislature  were  alike 
cut  off.  Accordingly  in  1883,  1887,  1895,  and  1898  we  find 
attempts  to  secure  a  new  charter  to  supersede  the  old  consolida- 
tion act.  The  last  attempt  alone  was  successful.  The  char- 
ters submitted  in  1887  ^^^^  1^95  provided  for  an  unpaid 
board  of  education  of  five,  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  four- 
year  terms,  two  going  out  of  of^ce  the  first  year  and  one  each 
succeeding  year.  The  subcommittee  on  education  ^^  reported 
in  favor  of  a  readoption  of  the  same  provision  in  1898,  but  by 
the  time  the  present  charter  was  framed  the  conviction  had 
become  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
honest  public  service  was  to  employ  men  to  manage  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  that  it  was  wrong  to  demand  public  service 
without  salary,  and  that  centralization  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  was  the  best  way  to  secure  ef^cient  ad- 
ministration. Accordingly  a  number  of  small,  paid  commis- 
sions were  created,  the  members  of  each  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  For  the  school  department  a  bi-partisan  board  of  four 
school  directors  was  provided,  to  be  appointed  for  four-year 
terms,  the  first  board  to  so  classify  itself  that  one  would  go 
out  of  of^ce  each  year.  Each  director  was  required  to  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  was  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $3000  per  year.  The  superintendent  of  schools  was 
to  continue  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  as  before,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  $4000  per  year.  He  was  to  appoint  four  deputies 
for  terms  of  four  years,  each  deputy  to  be  a  teacher  of  ten 
years'  experience  and  to  have,  been  a  resident  of  the  city  for 
five  years.  The  board  was  to  determine  their  salaries.  The 
power  of  recommendation  was  given  to  the  superintendent,  the 
power  of  legislation  to  the  board.  No  teacher  could  be  brought 
to  trial  except  on  charges  preferred  by  the  superintendent. 
The  employment  of  teachers  was  a  function  of  the  board,  but 
their  certification  was  left  with  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies.^® 

'*  Report  of  the  committee  on  public  schools  to  the  charter  convention  of  loo, 
James  Denman,  chairman,  p.  i.    (1898.) 

'*  Charter  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  adopted  by  the  people  May 
26.  i8q8,  art.  vii. ,  ch.  i.  4. 
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This  combination  of  a  paid,  bi-partisan  board  of  education 
and  an  independently  elected  superintendent  was  one  never  be- 
fore tried  in  an  American  city,  and  has  attracted  much  interest. 
The  past  experience  of  other  cities  and  all  educational  theory 
were  against  such  a  combination.  Dr.  Butler,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  Los  Angeles, 
pointed  out  in  advance  the  conflicts  which  have  since  arisen.^^ 

The  arguments  advanced  for  the  new  charter  were  that  it 
provided  for  home  rule,  civil  service,  and  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs;  against  it  that  it  opened  the  way 
for  extravagance,  patronage,  and  offered  little  hope  for  admin- 
istrative reform.  Its  adoption  was  advocated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic morning  paper  and  one  evening  Republican  paper,  and 
opposed  by  the  two  morning  Republican  papers  and  one  even- 
ing paper.  It  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  May  26, 
1898,  and  approved  by  the  legislature  January  2(i,  1899. 
Mayor  Phelan,  under  whose  administration  the  charter  had 
been  framed,  was  renominated  and  elected.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  was  supported  and  opposed  by  the  same  papers  that 
had  supported  or  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  charter.  On 
January  8,.  1900,  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  the  mayor 
appointing  the  members  of  the  various  boards. 

The  board  of  school  directors,  as  appointed,  consisted  of 
three  men  and  one  woman.  Of  these,  one  had  been  a  former 
teacher  and  vice-principal  in  the  school  department,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  public  schools  of  the  charter  conven- 
tion, and  during  the  preceding  year  had  been  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools;  another  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  depart- 
ment from  1851-92,  superintendent  of  schools  during  1860-61, 
1868-70,  and  1874-75,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  charter  convention  of  100,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  superintendent  in  1898;  another  was  an  able 
woman,  possessed  of  strong  executive  qualities,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  department  for  about  thirty  years,  at  one  time 
principal  of  the  normal  department  of  the  high  school  and  later 
principal  of  the  girls'  high  school;  and  the  fourth  was  a  lawyer 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city,  and 

'■'  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  i8gg,  p.  445. 
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who  was  appointed  because  of  his  sterHng  honesty,  upright- 
ness of  character,  and  business  abihty.  The  appointments 
were  generally  considered  good.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
board  as  appointed  was'  a  distinctively  educational  one,  as  com- 
pared with  a  board  composed  of  business  men.  Whether  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  business  men,  or  whether  such  men 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  salary  paid,  is  not  known.  Po- 
litically the  board  consisted  of  two  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  party  politics 
has  not,  during  the  past  year,  entered  as  a  factor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools,  tho  the  experience  of  other  cities 
with  bi-partisan  boards  makes  this  provision  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  The  superintendent  had  been  elected  as  a  Repub- 
lican in  1898. 

The  board  met  at  once  and  proceeded  to  organize.  In  the 
preceding  pages  I  have  tried  to  indicate  something  of  the  situa- 
tion which  confronted  them.  It  was  a  task  from  which  the 
strongest  might  well  shrink.  They  knew  that  they  must  ex- 
pect abuse  from  all  whose  interests  were  touched.  The  situa- 
tion was  made  still  more  trying  by  the  knowledge  that  the  pub- 
lic press  and  most  of  the  citizens  were  likely  to  support  or 
condemn  them  on  party  rather  than  on  educational  grounds. 
To  abuse  them  was  one  way  of  discrediting  the  administration. 

The  board  met  on  January  9,  and  the  next  morning  the  press 
announced  that  they  had  quarreled  with  the  superintendent 
over  the  salaries  to  be  paid  his  deputies.  The  superintendent 
had  asked  for  $3000  a  year,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  good  men  for  less.  The  board  felt  that  the  deputies  who 
had  been  promised  the  places  were  not  worth  any  such  sum. 
One  deputy  in  particular  there  was  strong  objection  to.  For 
this  the  directors  were  at  once  accused  of  having  candidates  of 
their  own.  After  two  weeks  of  discussion  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  board  fixing  the  salaries  at  $1800,  and  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  The  question  of  deputies'  salaries  has 
been  a  fundamental  one  in  the  eyes  of  the -superintendent,  and 
the  breach,  once  opened,  has  grown  wider  and  deeper  as  time 
has  passed.  Perhaps  the  directors  did  wrong  in  allowing  their 
opinions  to  influence  them  in  this  matter.     It  probably  would 
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have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  superintendent  the  sum 
he  asked.  Still,  a  quarrel  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  came  on  a  question  which 
showed  the  desire  of  the  board  to  elevate  the  schools  to  a  plane 
of  higher  efficiency. 

The  board  began  the  work  of  school  reform  with  a  zeal  born 
of  a  conviction  of  duty.  The  charter  imposed  a  new  expense 
of  $33,000  per  year  for  salaries  and  water  bills,  and  the  ''  one- 
twelfth  act  "  compelled  them  to  live  each  month  within  their 
income.  In  economizing,  they  cut  down  many  expenses  and 
consolidated  a  number  of  classes.  This  placed  regular  teachers 
upon  the  unassigned  list,  and  at  once  created  a  storm.  The 
board  had  been  in  office  scarcely  a  month  when  one  of  the  city 
papers  denounced  them  for  their  zeal,  for  quarreling  with  the 
superintendent,  for  consolidating  classes,  and  for  ignoring  the 
*'  priority  rule."  ^^  Accusations  of  patronage  to  the  faithful 
by  various  commissions  and  a  scandal  in  the  police  department 
early  in  the  year  only  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  adminis- 
tration. By  the  end  of  March  the  breach  between  the  super- 
intendent and  the  board  had  widened  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
superintendent  started,  in  open  board,  to  give  the  president  a 
"  grilling,"  and  when  ruled  out  of  order  gave  his  manuscript  to 
the  press.^^  In  reply  to  this  attack  Director  Denman  accused 
the  superintendent  of  having  been  "  from  the  first  unfriendly  to 
this  board.  Of  late  he  has  stooped  to  a  battle  of  personalities 
waged  through  the  daily  press."  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
for  the  good  of  the  department  such  attacks  might  cease,  but 
said  that  the  board  was  determined  to  do  its  duty  regardless 
of  them.^°  Since  that  time  the  trouble  has  broken  out  re- 
peatedly, the  board  usually  getting  the  worst  of  it  so  far  as  the 
public  press  has  been  concerned.  Early  in  the  year  the  even- 
ing Republican  paper  ceased  to  support  the  city  administration, 
and  about  the  first  of  October,  due  to  a  political  quarrel,  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  morning  paper  was  also  lost.  The 
various  city  boards  were  thus  left  without  an  advocate. 

*•  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  February  ii,  1900. 

'•  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  San  Francisco  Call,  March  29,  19OO. 

'*•  San  Francisco  Examiner ,  March  29,  1900. 
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The  reforms  which  the  present  board  has  started  or  accom- 
plished reveal  their  educational  policy.  They  also  reveal,  by 
contrast,  the  educational  conditions  existing  in  the  department 
at  the  time  they  assumed  control.  The  principal  reforms 
which  the  board  has  undertaken  are  the  following : 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
schools,  which  reduced  the  course  from  nine  to  eight  years,  pro- 
vided for  flexibility  instead  of  rigidity,  for  individual  liberty 
instead  of  fixed  requirements,  and  placed  emphasis  upon  think- 
ing and  character  building  rather  than  upon  memorizing  from 
the  so-called  fundamental  subjects. 

2.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
into  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  the  equipment  of  a 
number  of  plants  for  such  instruction,  and  the  employment  of 
the  best  special  teachers  available  for  the  work. 

3.  The  inauguration  of  a  flexible  system  of  semi-annual 
promotions,  based  in  part  upon  the  judgment  of  the  teachers 
and  principals,  instead  of  the  annual  "  lock- step,"  based  entirely 
upon  a  percentage  made  in  answer  to  a  series  of  information 
questions  sent  out  from  the  central  office  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  latter  was  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  superintendent  during  the  year  1899. 
Thousands  of  papers  were  graded,  percented,  the  per  cents 
averaged,  the  relative  efficiency  of  teachers  and  schools  deter- 
mined, and  pupils  promoted  on  the  per  cent,  basis. 

4.  An  earnest  attempt  to  co-operate  with  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco State  normal  school,  and  to  assist  it  in  establishing  a 
model  training  school.  After  five  months  this  assistance  had 
to  be  withdrawn,  due  to  the  contention  that  the  pupils  could 
not  be  counted  in  the  average  daily  attendance  unless  taught 
by  regular  teachers.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  pupil  teachers 
in  the  normal  school  were  keeping  regular  teachers  out  of 
employment.  The  idea  that  the  schools  exist  to  provide  places 
for  teachers  will  prove  new  to  many  readers.  The  fact  that 
this  assertion  could  pass  unchallenged  by  any  editorial  writer  or 
by  any  club  in  San  Francisco  serves  to  support  the  statement, 
made  on  a  previous  page,  that  there  is  not  in  the  city  as  yet  any 
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adequate  conception  of  the  purpose  or  importance  of  public 
education. 

5.  The  inauguration  of  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  teachers  on  a  basis  of  merit,  absolutely  free  from  any  other 
consideration.  This  proposal  has  been  warmly  indorsed  by  the 
press  of  the  city,  and  if  the  board  is  not  prevented  from  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  operation  by  hostility  arising  out  of  selfish- 
ness or  a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  for  which 
schools  exist,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  board  has  publicly  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  public  playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  and  a 
special  school  for  deaf-mutes;  the  establishment  of  a  parental 
school  and  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law 
as  soon  as  the  legislature  will  provide  the  legislation  necessary 
to  make  its  enforcement  effective;  the  gradual  introduction  of 
work  in  nature-study,  under  competent  supervisors;  placing  the 
work  in  physical  training  on  a  scientific  basis;  the  improvement 
of  school  buildings  as  fast  as  the  supervisors  will  provide  the 
money;  and  the  purchase  of  supplemental  books,  maps,  globes, 
and  apparatus  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriations  will  allow. 

That  the  present  board  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  improve 
the  school  system  one  acquainted  with  what  they  have  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  cannot  question.  That  they  have 
given  the  citizens  an  economical  administration  the  report 
of  the  president  to  the  mayor  will  show.^^  I  think  it  can  be 
confidently  asserted  that  the  present  board  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  school  system  during  the  year  it  has  been  in  office 
than  has  been  done  in  twice  the  time  by  any  board  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  has  made  the  first  serious  attempt  to  unify 
the  schools  and  make  of  them  a  real  city  system,  working  in 
unison  with  a  central  management,  instead  of  a  series  of  vir- 
tually independent  county  schools,  merely  reporting  to  a  central 
authority.  The  members  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  inspecting  schools,  and  have  planned  an  educa- 

"  Comparative  statement,  showing  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
department  for  the  calendar  years  : 

1897  1898  1899  1900 

$1,207,750.40  $1,292,287.81  $1,200,939.14  $1,181,698.96 

— Financial  statement  to  the  mayor,  December  24,  1900,  p.  2. 
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tional  policy  and  carried  it  into  effect  by  assuming  powers  and 
duties  which  in  other  cities  devolve  upon  the  superintendent 
and  his  deputies.  To  all  intents  and  purpose  they  have  acted 
as  a  board  of  superintendents  and  a  board  of  education  com- 
bined. When  co-operation  with  the  superintendent  was  not 
possible  they  have  always  proceeded  independently. 

That  the  board  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes  must  be 
freely  admitted.  The  wonder  is  that  more  have  not  been  made. 
There  has  been  at  times  a  lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  super- 
intendent and  the  public,  and  for  this  they  have  been  repeatedly 
scored.  At  times  they  have  gone  forward  so  rapidly  that  the 
public  could  not  follow,  and  there  has  been  danger  of  a  reaction 
which  would  destroy  their  work.  The  attempt,  from  which 
they  soon  retreated,  to  fix  the  enrollment  of  primary  and 
grammar  grade  classes  at  fifty-five  ^^  was  an  educational  blun- 
der. They  certainly  deserve  severe  censure  for  yielding  to 
public  opinion  and  going  back  to  the  "  priority  rule  "  in  assign- 
ing teachers  to  positions.  In  the  days  of  favoritism  and 
patronage  the  rule  may  have  been  desirable,  but  with  an  honest 
board  it  is  an  unwarranted  restriction.  The  employment  of 
teachers  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  employment 
of  policemen  and  street-sweepers,  either  in  fact  or  in  the  public 
mind,  without  the  schools  suffering  for  it,  and  for  an  intelli- 
gent board  to  assign  teachers  to  vacant  positions  in  the  order  of 
their  election  to  the  department,  regardless  of  any  other  con- 
sideration, is  a  mistake  that  is  hardly  excusable.  To  do  so  is 
to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  fitness  or  profes- 
sional preparation. 

The  board  and  the  superintendent  have  had  many  disagree- 
ments, and  these  have  at  once  found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers. They  have  quarreled  over  switchboards  for  tele- 
phones, repairs,  granting  of  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  sal- 
aries of  deputies,  but  the  real  basis  of  disagreement  lies  deeper 
than  any  of  these  questions.  If  these  were  all,  a  way  might 
be  found  to  avoid  quarreling  over  them.  The  difference  is  at 
bottom  a  difference  of  educational  opinion  and  policy.  Each 
side  is  honest  in  its  convictions,  but  the  difference  is  one  that 
does  not  admit  of  compromise. 

^"^  Rules  of  the  board  of  education,  igoo,  sec.  50,  p.  22. 
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It  now  remains  to  see  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
a  study  of  the  situation.  The  first  and  most  obvious  one  is  that 
the  system  is  double-headed,  and  certain  to  result  in  conflicts. 
The  directors  can  hardly  earn  their  salaries  unless  they  assume 
duties  which  of  right  belong  to  the  superintendent.  The 
probabilities,  too,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  appointed  board 
being  an  educational  body,  rather  than  a  business  body,  and, 
when  this  is  so,  of  their  being  superior  in  educational  ability 
to  the  elected  superintendent.  So  it  may  not  infrequently  hap- 
pen in  the  future  that  the  board  will  stand  for  better  educa- 
tional principles  than  its  executive  officer,  and  whenever  this  is 
the  case  the  board  is  certain  to  seize  the  power,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  most  capable  of  using  it  for  good,  and  manage 
the  schools  without  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
superintendent.  The  superintendent's  office  then  becomes 
merely  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  an  obstacle  to  educational 
progress. 

If  the  principle  of  a  paid  board  devoting  all  of  its  time  to  the 
w^ork  is  to  be  retained,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  harmony 
and  progress  to  abolish  the  superintendent's  office  altogether, 
and  let  the  board  elect  an  educational  advisor.  But  this  is  not 
possible  under  the  law,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  even  if  it 
were  possible.  The  best  solution,  and  the  one  in  accordance 
with  all  experience  elsewhere,  would  be  to  amend  the  charter  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies  by  the  board,  which  would  insure  harmony,  and  then 
turn  all  of  the  educational  work  over  to  them  to  manage,  the 
board  assuming  the  clerical,  business,  and  legislative  aspects 
of  the  department.  In  doing  this  the  board  must  be  left  free 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  secure  the  right  men 
for  the  work.  The  rights  of  the  child  are  paramount,  and 
deputyships  in  no  sense  exist  to  afford  good  places  for  old 
teachers.  The  present  charter  provisions  perpetuate  a  process 
of  inbreeding  which  is  certain  to  result  in  sterility. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  in  the  past  of  elect- 
ing a  superintendent  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  they  no  longer 
exist.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  school  supervision  has  be- 
come a  profession,  and  everywhere  cities  are  searching  for  men 
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of  training  to  take  charge  of  their  schools.  All  ideas  of 
localism  have  been  cast  aside  in  the  effort  to  get  the  best  men. 
Baltimore  draws  her  superintendent  from  North  Denver, 
Indianapolis  from  New  Haven,  and  Rochester  from  Newark. 
San  Francisco  must  be  as  free  if  she  wishes  to  progress. 

Previous  to  1896  the  constitution  of  the  State  did  not  permit 
of  any  other  plan,  but  in  that  year  the  people  ratified  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  XI,  known  as  Section  8j^,  which  provides 
that : 

Where  a  city  and  county  government  has  been  merged  and  consoH- 
dated  into  one  municipal  government  it  shall  also  be  competent,  in  any 
charter  framed  under  said  Section  8  of  Article  XI,  to  provide  for  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  times  at  which,  and  the  terms  for  which  the  several 
county  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  for  their  compensation,  and 
for  the  number  of  deputies  that  each  shall  have,  and  for  the  compensation 
payable  to  each  of  such  deputies. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  old  provision 
for  an  elected  superintendent  in  the  new  charter  is  a  question 
upon  which  good  lawyers  differ.  The  probabilities  are  that, 
while  he  acts  as  a  county  officer,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  such 
because  of  the  operation  of  Section  3  of  Article  IX.  of  the  State 
constitution  relating  to  the  State  system  of  public  education, 
which  provides  that : 

A  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electers  thereof  at  each  gubernatorial  election. 

If  SO,  it  is  certainly  time  for  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  be- 
gin an  agitation  to  have  Section  3  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  where  a  city  and  county  government  have  been  merged  into 
one  municipal  government  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  city 
charter  to  determine  the  manner  and  time  of  election  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  need  of  such  change  is  em- 
phasized by  the  probability  of  other  consolidations  of  city  and 
county  governments  taking  place  in  the  near  future. 

When  this  change  shall  have  been  made  the  necessity  for  a 
board  devoting  all  of  its  time  to  educational  supervision  will 
have  passed  away,  and  only  clerical,  financial,  and  legislative 
duties  will  be  left.     But  when  this  change  is  made  it  will  be 
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found  that  a  paid  business  manager,  elected  by  the  board  placed 
under  heavy  bonds,  and  working  thru  a  centralized  business 
office,  can  attend  to  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  better  and 
more  economically  than  can  be  done  by  the  board.  The  func- 
tions of  the  board  will  then  have  been  reduced  to  purely  legisla- 
tive work,  as  they  should  be,  and  the  necessity  of  its  members 
devoting  more  than  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the  work,  or  of 
receiving  a  salary,  will  also  have  come  to  an  end.  The  ideas  of 
the  framers  of  the  charter  were  right,  in  so  far  as  they  applied 
to  the  school  department,  but  in  working  them  out  they  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  cities.  To  employ 
honest  men  to  manage  the  city's  business  is  the  only  way  to 
secure  efficient  and  economical  administration,  .but  the  men 
employed  must  be  experts,  and  the  system  must  be  so  cen- 
tralized that  there  shall  be  strict  accountability  to  a  board  which 
is  itself  directly  accountable  to  some  central  authority. 

The  present  San  Francisco  plan  must  be  regarded  as  simply 
a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  city's  educational  system.  It  is 
the  first  start  toward  something  better — the  first  signs  of  the 
recognition  of  public  education  as  a  special  problem.  As  a 
piece  of  legislation  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  by  other 
cities.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  copied  by  them.  The  next 
step  is  the  realization  that  school  supervision  is  to-day  a  piece 
of  expert  work.  But  before  this  can  come  there  must  be  an 
awakening  of  the  better  elements  of  the  city's  population  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
city's  children.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  troubles  of  the  past 
year  will  contribute  something  toward  such  an  awakening.  If 
a  few  such  clubs  as  the  Merchants,  the  Unitarian,  the  Cali- 
fornia, the  Century,  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
were  to  begin  a  serious  study  of  the  problems  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  continue  the  study  long  enough  to  make  it  really  valu- 
able, it  would  in  time  work  a  revolution  in  the  management  of 
the  public  schools.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  improve  all 
branches  of  the  municipal  service  would  be  to  set  resolutely  to 
work  to  improve  the  schools. 

Ellwood  p.  Cubberley 

Stanford  University, 
California 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  for  1900 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  planned  to  include  : 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im- 
print date  1900. 
d.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1900. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
which  bear  the  imprint  date  1900. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing  date 
1900,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  during  1900 
wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include  : 

^.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colonies, 
or  States.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports  of  State 
departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

A  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in   journals, 

■c.  Text-books. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are  : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

3.  The  liberal  annotation. 

^.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.     The  decimal  classification 
has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  used  by  libraries. 
A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is 

so  full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.     An  author  index  of  names  is 

appended. 

OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
Bibliography. 
370.  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 
370.1       Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Study  and  teaching.     Normal  schools. 
370.9      General  histories  of  education. 

370.92       Biography. 

370.97      History  of  education  in  America. . 
370.972     American  colonies. 
3S2 
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371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

37 1. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training, 

371.13  Examination,  certificates. 

371.14  Tenure,  appointment. 
371.17       Pensions  for  teacliers. 

371.2  School  organization  ;  the  superintendent. 
371.23       Vacations. 

371.25       Classes,  grades, 

371.27       Examinations,  promotions. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 
371.32       School  text-books. 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.43  Military  education. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

371.64      School  libraries  ;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73      Physical  training,  gymnastics,  athletics. 
371.9      Education  of  special  classes. 

371.94  Negro. 

371.95  Indian. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
372.2       Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 
373.42     English  public  schools. 

374.  SELF  EDUCATION,  HOME  EDUCATION. 

374.4  Summer  schools. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 
375.04    Elective  studies. 

375.1-375-9    Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  decimal  classifica- 
tion. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378.  HIGHER    EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND   UNIVERSITIES. 
378.01     College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 
378.13     University  extension. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.42     Higher  education  in  Great  Britain. 
378.73    Higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

379.  PUBLIC  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
379.1       American  public  school  system. 

379.13    Taxation  of  school  property. 

379.15  School  supervision  {a)  city,  {b)  rural. 

379.16  National  University. 

379.17  Secondary  schools. 
379.23    Compulsory  education. 
379.4-379.9    Subdivided  according  to  countries. 
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The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course,  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  article  appears  under  its 
appropriate  subject.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  reference^ 
as  1900  is  always  understood. 


ADDENDA  FOR  1899 

370.97  Lewis,  A.  F.  History  of  higher  education  in  Kentucky.  350  p.  O. 
U.  S.  gov.  1899,  n.  p.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  in- 
formation, 3,  1899.) 

Includes  chapter  on  the  public  school  system. 

371.3  Dickinson,  J.  W.  Principles  and  method  of  teaching  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind.     209  p.     Bost.  1899. 

"  The  author,  long  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system  and  fonder  of 
his  philosophy  than  of  anything  else,  here  prints  it  after  many  years  of  incubating 
and  lecturing  to  teachers.  It  is  .  .  .  essentially  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  with  very  little  .  .  .  about  teaching  in  it.  It  is  written  with  such  care 
and  so  high  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that  criticism  is  painful  and 
almost  impossible,  but  when  one  forces  the  mind  thru  its  dessicated  sentences  and 
reflects  what  kind  of  a  book  might  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  its  quality  ap- 
pears in  a  striking  light.''     Ped.  sem.,  April,  1900. 

371.3  Lind,  G.  D.  Best  methods  of  teaching  in  country  schools  ;  rev.  and 
enl.  by  the  author  of  Preston  papers  (Lucy  A.  Yendes).  249  p.  D. 
Hinds  &  Noble,  $1.25 

371.6  Haney,  J.  P.  Decoration  of  school  rooms.  (Municipal  affairs, 
Dec,  1899.     3:672-86.) 

Taking  for  granted  the  culture  value  of  art  ornaments  in  the  school  room,  this  article 
takes  up  practical  ways  and  means. 

375.58  Ganong,  W.  F.  The  teaching  botanist.  1899.  270  p.  D.  Mac- 
millan,  $1.10 

To  meet  the  demand  for  information  upon  the  teaching  of  modern  botany.  Useful  ta 
teachers  of  elementary  courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  nature  study 
work  in  the  lower  grades. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  theory  and  practical  methods  of  botanical  teaching. 

Part  2  gives  outlines  of  useful  exercises  and  topics,  materials  and  experiments. 

375.82  Clark,  S.  H.  How  to  teach  reading  in  the  public  schools.  1899.. 
295  p.  O.     Scott,  Foresman,  $1. 

The  secondary  aim  is  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  classes  in  elocution.  Over  loo  pages 
are  given  up  to  "  Criteria  of  vocal  expression,"  and  the  word  reading  stands  every- 
where for  reading  aloud. 
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Bibliography. 

1  Chamberlain,   A.   F.     Recent   Italian    educational    literature.     (Educ^ 

rev.,  Oct.     20:278-88.) 

2  Wyer,  J.  I.,  Jr.     Recent  educational  bibliography.     (School  rev.,   Oct. 

8:475-84.) 

Lists  and  reviews  forty-one  items  not  included  here.    Third  annual  summary. 
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3  Baker,  J.  H.     Education  and  life.     254  p    D.     Longmans,  $1.25 

Papers  and  addresses  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

4  Bowker,  R.  R.     The  art  of  education,    (in  his  arts  of  life.     Houghton! 

$1.25  p.  51-95.) 

Sane,  practical  paragraphs,  not  on  the  formal  processes  of  education,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  them.  Education  begins  before  birth  and  lasts  as  long  as  life,  and 
to  it  work,  play,  rest,  and  schooling  contribute. 

5  Bradley,  J.  E.     Work  and  play.     208  p.  D.     Pilgrim  press,  $1. 

Chapters  on  Student  life  ;  Intellectual  growth  ;  Unconscious  education  ;  The  scholar 
in  public  life  ;  What  is  education  ;  Health  ;  Habit,  etc.  Wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating. 

6  Butler,  N.  M.     Status  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  century.     (Educ. 

rev.  Apr.    19  :  313-24.) 

Address  before  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Feb.  27,  1900,  and 
in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  188-203. 

7  Davidson,  Thomas.     Education  as  world-building.     (Educ.   rev.  Nov. 

20:325-45.) 

An  address  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  New  school  of  methods,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Thesis — the  aim  of  all  education,  as  of  all  life,  is  the  evolution  of  the  social  individ- 
ual, and  upon  the  completeness  and  harmony  of  this  evolution  depends  all  ethical 
life. 

5  Dresser,  H.  W.     Education  and  the  philosopical  ideal.    255  p.  D.     Put- 
nam, $1.25 

The  author's  "  New  point  of  view,"  which,  however,  is  not  new,  is  that  life  itself  is 
educational  and  that  individual  instincts  carefully  cultivated  and  freely  followed  lead 
to  the  highest  life  and  service.  Other  chapters  are  Educational  ideals ;  An  experi- 
ment in  education,  etc.  The  book  is  a  series  of  educational  suggestions  toward  the 
higher  Hfe  thru  a  sort  of  up-to-date  transcendentalism. 

9  Emerton,   Ephraim.      Gentleman  and   scholar.     (Atlantic.     June,     85 : 

773-78. 

What  the  old  term  means  and  how  the  thing  for  which  it  stands  is  to  be  brought  back 
into  modern  life. 

10  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.     Educational  aims  and  methods.     448  p.  D.     Macmil- 

lan,  $1.25 

Contents — Methods  of  instruction  as  illustrated  in  the  Bible  ;  Socrates  and  his  meth- 
ods of  teaching  ;  Evolution  of  character  ;  Training  of  the  reason  ;  Hand  work  and 
head  work ;  Endowments  and  their  influence  on  education  ;  Ascham  and  the 
schools  of  the  Renaissance  ;  Teachers'  institutes  and  conventions  in  America;  Ed- 
ward Thring;  University  extension  movement  ;  Joseph  Lancaster  ;  Pestalozzi;  The 
Sunday  school  of  the  future  ;  Women  and  universities  ;  The  French  leaving  cer- 
tificate. 

Author  is  inspector  of  training-colleges  in  Great  Britain. 

11  Godrycz,  J.     Essays  on  the  foundation  of  education.     168  p.  O.     Law- 

rence &  Van  Buren  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

"Very  general  discussions  of  intellectual,  moral,  religious  and  physical  education, 
methods  of  teaching  history  and  international  and  civil  law.  The  papers  are  inter- 
esting, but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  study  recent  works 
on  pedagogy."     Ped.  sem.  Apr.  1900. 

12  Guillet,  Cephas.      Recapitulation    and    education.      (Ped.  sem.   Oct. 

7  :  397-445.) 

Conclusions  bearing  on  the  educational  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  recapitulation. 
Drawn  from  extended  study  of  animal  instinct  in  ascending  stages  of  evolution. 

13  Hanus,  P.  H.     The  school  and  the  home.     (Internat.  monthly.     Dec. 

2:647-71.) 
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Each  home  must  share  with  the  school  the  responsibility  for  education,  and  should 
lend  a  more  active  and  hearty  help  in  this  way  than  now.  To  bring  this  about  the^ 
parents  must  believe  in  the  school;  and  for  promoting  better  mutual  understanding, 
between  home  and  school  Pupil  study,  Parents'  meetings  &  Education  societies  are 
suggested  as  promising  devices. 

14  Hodge,     C.    F.      Foundations    of    nature    study.     (Ped.    sem.     Apr. 

7:95.110.) 

Second  article  in  series.  Deals  with  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  is. 
meant  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  discussion  of  present  conditions  and  methods  in 
nature  study. 

15  MacCunn,  John.     The  making  of  character  ;   some  educational  aspects 

of  ethics.     226  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.25  (Camb.  ser.  for  schools  and 
training  coll.) 

Part  2,  p.  53-163,  treats  of  the  educative  influences  which  make  for  character  build- 
ing. '*  Much  of  the  earlier  part  may  be  described  as  Prof.  James  diluted."  Educ. 
t'lmes,  May,  1900. 

16  Mead,  E.  D.     Adjustment  of  education  to  contemporary  needs.     (Educ. 

rev.  May.     19:472-80.) 

17  Plato.     Education  of  the  young  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  ;  tr.  into  Eng. 

by  Bernard  Bosanquet.     198  p.  O.     Camb.  univ.  (2/6)  (Camb.  ser.  for 
schools  and  training  coll.) 

Introductory  essay  on  Greek  education. 

18  Roark,  R.  N.     A  general  outline  of  pedagogy  ;  a  working  manual.     39 

p.  O.     pub.  by  author,  Lexington,  Ky.     .75 

19  Spalding,  J.  L.     Opportunity  and  other  essays  and  addresses.     228  p. 

D.     McClurg,  %\. 

Contents — Opportunity;  Woman  and  the  higher  education  ;  The  university,  a  nur- 
sery of  the  higher  life;  The  university  and  the  teacher  ;  Goethe  as  educator  ;  The- 
patriot. 

20  Swift,  E.  J.     The  culture  epochs  theory  in  education.     (Jour,  of  ped. 

Mar.      12:295-303.) 

21  Ware,  Fabian.     Educational  reform:    the  task  of  the  Board  of  educa- 

tion.    152  p.  O.     Methuen,  (2/6).o 

*' A  very  complete  review  of  the  (English)  educational  position."  Educ.  times 
Mar.  I. 

22  Welton,  James.     A  synthesis  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.      (Educ.  rev.. 

Sept.     20:109-22.) 

From  London  Journal  of  educ.  Mar.  1900. 

23  Winch,  W.  H.   Problems  in  education.    158  p.  O.   Sonnenschein,  (4/6).. 

By  an  inspector  of  the  London  school  board.  Thoughtful  essays,  but  rather  hard 
reading. 

370. 1     Psychology  and  Education 

24  Deahl,  J.  N.     Imitation  in  education  ;  its  nature,  scope  and  significance. 

105  p.  O.     Columbia,  .60  net.     (Columbia  univ.  contributions   to  phi-^ 
losophy  and  educ.     v.  8,  no.  i.) 

Columbia  master's  thesis.    Also  pub.  separately.     Bibliography,  2  p. 

25  Margerison,  T.  E.    Psychology  and  education.  104  p.  O.    Ralph,  (1/6). 

26  Ostermann,  Wilhelm.     Interest  in  its  relation  to  pedagogy;    tr.  under 

the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy  ;. 
cd.  by  E.  R.  Shaw.     150  p.  D.     Kellogg,  $1. 

The  aim  has  been  to  give  positive  hints  as  to  how,  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling  funda- 
mental views  of  psychology,  a  doctrine  of  interest  might  be  established  which 
should  be  free  from  contradictions,  not  only  with  those  psychological  premises,  but 
also  with  itself.  The  last  section  contains  pedagogical  conclusions  and  applica- 
tions.    Distinctly  Herbartian. 
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370.5    Periodicals 

See  also  No.  185 

27  Compayre,  Gabriel.     The  educational  journals  of  France.    (Educ.  rev» 

Feb.    19  :  121-42.) 

370.6    Associations 

28  Association  of  catholic  colleges   of  the  U.  S.     Report  of  the  second 

annual  conference.     141  p.  O.     Cath.  univ.  Wash.     n.  p. 

See  Educ.  rev.  June  1900,  p.  95-Q9  for  account  of  this  meeting. 

29  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  held 
at  Trenton,  Dec.  1-2,  1899.  155  p.  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany.  .20 
(Regents  bulletin  50.) 

30  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.     Proceedings  at  the  thirty-fourth  meet- 

ing.    28  p.  O.     Univ.  of  Mich.     n.  p. 

31  National   educational  association.     Journal  of  proceedings   and    ad- 

dresses of  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  Charleston,  S.  C.  July 
7-13,  1900.     809  p.  O.     N.  E.  A.  $2. 

The  important  papers  are  separately  entered  under  proper  subjects. 

National  Herbart  society. 

See  No.  281. 

32  New  York  (state) — University  convocation.     Thirty-eighth  university 

convocation.     394  p.  O.     U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany,  .25  (Regents  bulletin 

51.) 

33  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     Annual  report. 

V.  8.     Assoc,    n.  p. 

34  Southern   educational  association.     Journal   of  proceedings   and  ad- 

dresses of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  held  at  Memphis  Dec.  27-29,. 
1899.  341  p.  O.  S.  E.  A.  (P.  P.  Claxton,  secy.  Greensboro,  N.  C.) 
n.  p. 

Papers  are  brief,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  separately  under  subjects. 

370.7     Study  and  Teaching 

See  also  371.12 

35  Bolton,    F.    E.     Original   investigation    in    normal    schools.      (Educ. 

May-June.     20:  548-56;  603-12.) 

36  Boyden,  A.  G.  and  others.     Problems  which  confront  the  normal  school. 

(Educ.     Sept.     21  :  1-15.) 

37  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Study  of  education  in  American  colleges  and  universi- 

ties.   (Educ.  rev.     Feb.     19  :  105-20.) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the  study  of  education. 

370.9    History,  General 

See  also  378-4-378.9  and  379-4-379-9- 

38  Brosnahan,   Timothy.     President   Eliot    and    Jesuit    colleges.    36  p. 

Woodstock,  Md.     n.  p. 

A  reply  to  article  by  Pres.  Eliot  in  Atlantic  for  Oct.  1899.     ^^  discusses  historically 
the  matter  and  method  of  Jesuit  education. 
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39  Davidson,  Thomas.     A  history  of  education.     292  p.  D.     Scribner,  $1. 

The  sub-title  "  Brief  history  of  education  as  conscious  evolution"  shows  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  book.  It  goes  deeper  into  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  the 
subject  than  most  works  with  like  titles.  It  will  disappoint  the  student  who  con- 
sults it  for  purely  practical  purposes,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  books  giving  bare  facts 
about  education.  It  is  the  scholarly  book  like  this  one,  written  with  broad,  ample 
knowledge  and  admitted  competence,  that  is  rare.  Space  given  to  topics  is  not 
always  well  proportioned,  but  the  book  will  probably  rank  as  the  best  sketch  of  the 
history  of  education  in  English  as  yet  published. 

40  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Educational  progress  during  the  year  1 899-1 900.  (in 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.     p.  312-32.) 

A  notable  paper  with  a  broader  scope  than  its  title  implies. 

41  Magevney,  Eugene.     Christian  education  in  the  first  centuries,  A.  D.  33- 

476 ;  reprinted  from  the  American  CathoHc  Quarterly  Review,  April, 
1898.     64  p.  D.     Cathedral  library  assoc.     .10 

Sketches  in  broad  outline  the  beginnings  of  Christian  education.  Claims  to  be  "  a  refu- 
tation of  the  misrepresentation  of  Hallam." 

42  Moore,  E.  C.     Philosophy  and  early  education  in  Greece.    (California 

univ.  chronicle,  Apr.     3  :  124-53.) 

43  Olin,  A.  S.     Outline  studies  in  the  history  of  education.     120  p.  O. 

Lawrence,  Kan.     .60 

Topical  outlines  with  detailed  references  to  chapter  and  pages  of  an  extensive  library. 
The  result  of  seven  years'  class  work  in  Kansas  university. 

44  Fallen,  C.  B.     Contributions  of   the   Catholic  church  to  the  cause  of 

education,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.     p.  94-106.) 

370.92    Biography 

45  Winship,  A.  E.     Great  American  educators  with  chapters  on  American 

education.     252  p.  D.     Werner,  .50 

Brief  lives  of  thirteen  well  chosen  pioneer  educators  followed  by  a  25  p.  historical 
sketch  of  American  education.  Written  for  young  readers,  but  should  be  of  inter- 
est and  value  to  many  young  untrained  teachers,  despite  a  bad  style. 

46  Ada7ns,John.     Brown,  M.  E.  and  Brown,  H.  G.     The  story  of  John 

Adams,  a  New  England  schoolmaster.     275  p.  O.     Scribner,  $2  net. 

John  Adams  was  for  many  years  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  A  strong 
picture  of  Puritan  simplicity  and  severity. 

47  Comenius,John  Amos.     Monroe,  W.  S.     Comenius  and  the  beginning 

of   educational  reform.     189  p.  D.     Scribner,  $1.     (Great  educators 
ser.) 

A  clear,  sensible  and  satisfactory  account. 

48  Elwyn,  Richard.     Patterson,  R.     Richard  Elwyn,  master  of  Charter- 

house 1 885-1 897  :  a  brief  record.     230  p.  O.     Gardner,  3/6 

49  Knox,  Samuel.     Steiner,  B.  C.     Samuel  Knox,     (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of.     Report,     1898-99.   i  :  577-604.) 

An  i8th  century  Maryland  educator  with  large  ideas  of  national  education. 

^o  Lancaster,  Joseph.     Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.     Joseph  Lancaster,    (in  his  Educa- 
tional aims.     p.  326-57.) 

51  Mann,  Horace. 

See  No.  417. 

52  Peaslee,  J.  B.     Feaslee,  J.  B.     Thoughts  and  experiences  in  and  out 

of  school.     396  p.  O.     Cincinnati,  Curt,  $1.50 

A  volume  of  personal  reminiscences,  chiefly  regarding  educational  matters.  Of 
widely  varying  interest  and  value.  Author  is  ex-superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools  100  p.  on  the  origin  of  Arbor  day,  with  related  letters,  is  perhaps  best 
worth  mention. 
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53  Pestalozzi,  Johami   Heinrich.     De  Guimps,  Roger.     Pestalozzi :   his 

life  and  work.     448  p.  O.     Sonnenschein,  6/ 

54  Quick,  Robert  Hebert.     Thwing,  C.  F.      R.  H.  Quick :  an  interpreta- 

tion.    (Educ.  rev.  Jan.     19  :  i-io.) 

55  Steele,  Joel  Dor  man.     Archibald,  Mrs.  George  {pseud,  of  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Palmer).     Joel  Dorman  Steele.     216  p.  D.     Barnes,  $1. 

Picture  of  a  man  well  known  to  New  York  educators.  Of  no  value  for  the  history  of 
education. 

56  Thring,  Edward.     Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.     Edward  Thring.  (in  his  Educa- 

tion aims.     p.  273-309.) 

370.97    America. 

57  Brown,  E.  E.     Secondary  education  in  the  U.  S.  (School  rev.     Oct.- 

Nov.     8  :  485-98.) 

Continues  Chapter  3,  The  high-school  period, 

58  Butler,  N.  M.     Education   in  the   United  States.     (Educ.  rev.     May. 

19:481-92.) 

Forms  introduction  to  the  collected  monographs  under  same  title  sent  as  part  of  U.  S. 
exhibit  to  Paris  exposition. 

59 ed.  Education  in  the  U.  S.  a  series  of  19  monographs  pre- 
pared for  the  U.  S.  exhibit  at  the  Paris  exposition  1900.  2  v.  O.  Lyon, 
$3.50 

These  monographs,  each  by  a  competent  educational  specialist,  present  a  cross-section 
view  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  in  igoo.  Each  monograph  is  separately  entered  under 
its  own  author  and  subject  in  this  list.  The  two  volumes  form  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  year  to  educational  literature.  They  are  reviewed  at  length  in 
Outlook  for  Aug.  4,  igoo,  and  in  Science  for  Sept.  28,  iqoo. 

60  Canada — Education,  Minister  of.     Documentary  history  of  education  in 

Upper  Canada,  1791-1876.     314  p.  O.     Toronto,     n.  p. 

This  is  V.  7  and  covers  years  1847-48,  dealing  specially  with  the  McDonald  university 
scheme  and  the  efforts  to  weld  all  elementary  schools  into  a  logical  system. 

61  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     American  education.     (Dial.     May  i.     28:352-56.) 

Resume  of  tendencies  and  achievements  1880-1900,  based  on  statistics. 

62  Hooper.  J.  W.     Three  score  and  ten  in   retrospect.     80  p.  D.     Bar- 

deen,  $1. 

A  plain,  true  picture  of  school  life  in  northern  New  York  during  the  past  50  years,  by 
an  old  teacher.  Of  interest  and  value  as  a  history  of  educational  beginnings  in  the 
U.  S. 

63  McMaster,  J.  B.     The  common  school  in  the  first  half-century,  (in  his 

History  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  v.  5,  p.  343-72.)     Appleton,  $2.50 

Traces  the  school  legislation  in  each  state,  using  the  monographs  of  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation very  largely  as  sources. 

64  Mayo,   A.  D.     Development   of  the   common  school   in   the  western 

states  from  1830  to  1865.)     (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.    Report, 
1898-99.     1:357-450.) 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  California. 

65  Stephens,  Thaddeus.     A  plea  for  public  schools,  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i:  516-24.) 

This  famous  speech,  defending  the  free  school  system,  was  made  in  th«  Penn.  legisla- 
ture in  1835.     The  historical  context  is  reprinted  from  McCall.    Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Arkansas, 

66  Shinn,  J.  H.     History  of   education  in   Arkansas.     121    p.  O.      U.  S. 

gov.  n.  p.  (U.  S.  — Education,  Bureau  of.    Circular  of  Information  i, 
1900.) 
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Kansas 

67  Blackmar,  F.  W.     Higher  education  in  Kansas.     166  p.  O.     U.  S.  gov. 

n.  p.     (U.  S, — Education,  Bureau  of.    Circular  of  information  2,  1900.) 

Includes  a  chapter  on  secondary  education. 

Massachusetts 

68  Martin,  G.  H.     Early    education    of    girls    in    Mass.     (Educ.     Feb. 

20  :  323-27.) 

Michigan 

69  Putnam,  Daniel.     History  of  the  Michigan  state  normal  school  (now 

Normal  college)  at  Ypsilanti,  1849-99.  3^8  p.  O.  Scharf  Tag,  La- 
bel &  Box  Co.,  $1. 

Of  interest  to  all  students  of  education. 

New  York 

70  Sherwood,  Sidney.     The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York  ;   a  his- 

tory of  higher  education  in  the  state  of  New  York.  538  p.  O.  U.  S. 
gov.  n.  p.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information  3, 
1900.) 

Part  I  in  112  p.  outlines  the  present  system  of  education  in  N.  Y.  state,  and  recites  the 
history  of  the  founding,  growth  and  activities  of  the  administrative  body  known  as 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  An  appendix  to  part  i  gives  the  text 
of  the  university  laws  and  ordinances. 

Part  2,  under  the  caption  Institutions  comprised  in  the  University,  sketches  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  fifty  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools.  Half  of  the  400  p. 
embraced  in  part  2  is  devoted  to  Columbia,  Cornell  and  Union. 

The  appendix  reprints  Pres.  Draper's  address  of  ten  years  ago  on  The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  New  York  common  school  system. 

An  extended  table  of  contents  hardly  takes  the  place  of  an  index. 

Ohio 

71  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     The  Western  literary  institute  and  college  of  profes- 

sional teachers,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1898-99. 
1:707-45.) 

A  chapter  of  western  educational  history  ;  Ohio,  1831-45. 

390.972    American  Colonies  and  Dependencies 

72  Gove,  Aaron.     Education  in  the  colonies,     (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  305-12.) 

Favors  a  commission  of  educational  experts  working  under  the  War  department  as 
official  executive.   Plan  found  little  support  in  the  discussion. 

Cuba 

73  Clapp,  Roger.  Cuban  teachers  at  Harvard.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.    20:  230-40.) 

An  account  of  their  visit  and  work.  An  interesting  account  is  also  found  in  Out- 
look for  Aug.  4. 

74  Education  in  Cuba,     (in  U.   S.  Report  on  the  census  of  Cuba,  1899. 

p.  565-620.) 

Statistics  are  subordinated  to  history  and  description. 
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Hawaii 

75  Hawaiian   republic — Minister  of  public  instruction.     Report  for  the 

biennial  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1899.     162  p.  O.     Honolulu,    n.  p. 

Philippines 

76  Education  [in  the  Philippines]  (in  U.  S.— Philippine  commission.     Re- 

port to  the  president,    v.  i,  p.  17-42.) 

Porto    Rico 

77  Education  [in  Porto  Rico]  (in  U.  S.— Census  of  Porto  Rico.   p.  70-86.) 

371     TEACHERS,    METHODS,    DISCIPLINE 

jZ    Smith,  A.  T.     Systematic  methodology ;    designed  to  rationalize  and 
harmonize  teaching  processes.     366  p.  il.  O.     Silver,  $1.50 

Entered  also  under  371.3 

371. 1     Teachers 

79  Canfield,  J.  H.     Wanted — a  teacher.     (Educ.  rev.  Dec.    20  :  433-43.) 

A  plea  for  the  Mark  Hopkins  kind  of  teacher.     For  a  personality  big  enough  to  scorn 
"methods." 

80  Conaty,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  J.     The  teacher,    (in  Assoc,  of  Cath.  coll.  p. 

67-87.) 

Able  and  careful  paper.     Author  is  rector  of  Catholic  university. 

81  Decline  of  teaching     (Nation.     Mar.  8.     70:180-81.) 

Comments  in  letters  in  following  numbers. 

82  Draper,  A.  S.     The  ethics  of  getting  teachers  and  of  getting  positions. 

(Educ.  rev.     June.     20  :  30-43.) 

83  Dunn,  M.  B.     Meditations  of  an  ex-school-committee  woman.    (Atlan- 

tic.   July.    86:  36-45.) 

Serio-comic  protest  against  overworking  teachers. 

84  Faunce,  W.  H.  P.     The  teacher's  opportunity  of  discovering  individual 

capacities  in  his  pupils.     (School  rev.      Dec.     8:570-83.) 

85  Hill,  E.  E.     Teaching  in  high  schools  as  a  life  occupation  for  men. 

(Forum.     June.     29  :  437-48.) 
B>6  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Where  our  schools  fail  most.     (Dial.    Mar.  i.     28: 
141-44.) 

Lack  of  trained  teachers  and  an  indifferent  conception  of  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  teacher's  calling. 

87  Mechem,  F.  R.     Legal  status  of  the  teacher,    (in  Mich,  schoolmasters' 

club.     Proc.  34th  meeting,  p.  1-9.) 

As  to  enforcing  contracts  and  maintaining  order. 

88  Organ,  T.  A.     The  law  relating  to  schools  and  teachers.     582  p.  O. 

Simpkin,  8/6  net. 

English  law.     Author  is  standing  counsel  to  National  union  of  teachers. 

89  O'Shea,  M.  V.      Teachers  by  the  grace  of  God.     (Jour,  of  ped.  June. 

13  :  9-26.) 

Teachers  are  neither  born  nor  made,  but  must  be  born  oMi/inade. 
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90  Shipman,   Carolyn.     Teaching  as  a  profession.      (Educ.    rev.    Nov. 

20  :  414-18.) 

Frank,  earnest  protest  against  women  rushing  into  teaching  without  considering  both 
the  pupil  and  the  profession. 

91  Taylor,  A.  R.     Among  ourselves ;  a  schoolmaster  with  his  friends  at 

the  round  table.     149  p.  S.     Kellogg,  N.  Y.      .50 

Brief,  pointed  hints  and  suggestions,  many  of  them  reprinted  from  the  Kansas  state 
normal  monthly. 

92  Thurber,  Samuel.     Address   to   high-school  assistants.     (Educ.    Oct. 

21:81-91.) 

Urges  personality  and  service  in  teaching. 

371.12     Training  of  Teachers 

See  also  370.7  and  No.  173. 

93  Barnett,  P.  A.  Train  your  teachers.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  Mar. 
2:153-61.) 

94  Boone,  R.  G.  General  culture  as  an  element  in  professional  training, 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  p.  351-64.) 

95  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Training  of  teachers,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.,ed.,  Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.     1:361-407.) 

Traces  the  development  of  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes  and  training  classes, 
summer  schools  and  college  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

96  Newell,  M.  A.  Contributions  to  the  history  of  normal  schools  in  the 
U.  S.  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  2  :  2263- 
2470.) 

Gives  historical  data  regarding  schools  in  each  state  up  to  1890. 

97  O'Shea,  M.  V.  Function  of  the  university  in  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers.     (School  rev.     Mar.    8:157-70.) 

98  Russell,  J.  E.  Organization  and  administration  of  Teachers'  college. 
(Teachers' coil,  rec.     Jan.     1:36-59.) 

99  Salmon,  L.  M.  Training  teachers  in  France.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 
20:383-404.) 

Describes  normal  school  work  in  Paris,  compares  it  with  such  work  in  the  U.  S.  and 
suggests  some  lessons  for  America.  Based  on  visits  to  five  of  the  six  schools  in  Paris 
during  some  months'  study  of  their  work  in  France. 

100  Hervey,  W.  L.  Historical  sketch  of  Teachers'  college.  (Teachers' 
coll.  rec.     Jan.     1:12-35.) 

371.13     Examination  for  teachers'  certificates 

loi  Doub,  W.  C.  Certification  of  teachers,  (in  his  Educational  questions. 
Whitaker  &  Ray.     p.  7-24. ) 

Describes  the  California  plan  and  suggests  improvements. 

102  Hayward,  F.  H.  Diplomas  and  certificates  in  teaching,  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.)     Feb.     2:94-100.) 

The  English  system  is  described. 

103  Watson,  Foster.  The  licensing  of  teachers  in  England  in  the  past. 
(Educ.  times.     Mar.     53:138-40.) 

Careful  historical  account. 

371.14     Tenure  and  appointment 

104  Bardeen,  C.  W.  Continuous  contracts  for  teachers.  47  p.  S.  Bar- 
deen,  .50 

The  substance  of  an  address  given  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  N.  Y.  city,  March 
10,  1900.     Opposed  to  continuous  contracts  for  public  school  teachers. 
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371.16     Salaries 

105  Rouse,  W.  H.  D.     Salaries  in  secondary  schools.     (Nineteenth  cent, 
Aug.     78:275-80.) 

In  England.  "     ' 

371.17    Pensions  for  teachers 

106  Bunker,  Alfred.     Boston  teachers'  retirement  fund.     (Educ.     Mar. 
20:414-20.)  # 

107  Teachers'   pensions  and  annuities  in  central  Europe,     (in  U.  S. — 
Education.  Comm'r.  of.     Report,  1898-99.     1:164-179.) 

371.2     School  organization  :     The  superi7itendent 

108  Cook,  J.  W.     How  can  the  superintendent  improve  the  efficiency  of 
his  teachers.^     (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.     p.  276-87.) 

109  Gorton,  C.  E.     The   superintendent   in   small   cities,     (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.     p.  222-29.) 

no    Gove,  Aaron.     The   trail  of  the  city   superintendent,     (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.     p.  214-22.) 

Sketches  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  office  and  its  functions. 

371.23      Vacations 

111  Putnam,  H.  C.     The  physician's  influence  /;/  re  Vacation  schools. 
(Bulletin  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine.     Oct.     5:93-101.) 

Approves  vacation  schools  under  proper  expert  management. 

371.25     Classes,  Grades  , 

112  Buchanan,  Elizabeth,     Classification  and  promotion,     (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.     p.  128-37.) 

113  Gordon,  C.  H.     Reorganization  of  the  grammar  school  and  a  rational 
system  of  grading.     (Educ.     Sept.     21:16-26.) 

114  Harris,  W.  T.    Class  intervals  in  graded  schools,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  332-40.) 

115  Huling,  R.  G.     Failures  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.     (Educ. 
rev.     Dec.     20:463-74.) 

371.27    Examinations,  Promotions 

116  Burk,  C.  F.     Promotion  of  bright  and  slow  children.     (Educ.  rev. 
Mar.     19:296-302.) 

117  Chapin,    A.    C.     Examinations;    an    apology.      (Educ.    rev.     Dec. 
20:519-21.) 

A  plea  for,  and  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  good  in,  examinations. 

118  Classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r. 
of,  Report,  1898-99.     1:303-56.) 

Symposium  of  extracts  from  reports  of  six  city  superintendents  in  the  U.  S.  on  how 
equitably  and  profitably  to  adjust  grading  and  promotion  to  pupils  of  varying  capac- 
ity and  rate  of  development. 

119  Cramming.     (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  June.     2:353-63.) 

A  plea  for  "  coaching." 
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120  Hadley,  A.  T.     Conflicting  views  regarding  entrance  examinations. 
(School  rev.     Dec.     8:583-93.) 

A  plea  for  examinations  as  tests  of  power,  not  of  knowledge. 

121  MacDonald,  William.     The  federation   of    educational   institutions. 
(School  rev.     Dec.     8:611-25.) 

For  securing  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements.  Discusses  examinations 
versus  certificate  plan. 

122  Nichols,  E.  H.     The  influence  of  examinations.     (Educ.  rev.     May. 
19:443-54-) 

Examinations  in  their  proper  place  and  rightly  conducted  are  good.  Some  of  the 
evils  of  present  system  are  vigorously  pointed  out. 

123  Ramsay,  C.  C.     Report  on  admission  to  college  by  certificate  and 
by  examination.     (School  rev.     Dec.     8:593-611.) 

Report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  England  assoc.  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

124  Sabin,    Henry.     R.    H.    Quick   on    examinations.      (Educ.      Dec. 
21:210-16.) 

Against  examinations  as  usually  made. 

371.3    Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  375  and  its  subdivisions. 

125  Cooley,  A.  W.     Instruction,     (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.    p.  137-45.) 

126  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     The  art  of  study  ;  a  manual  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.     266  p.  D.     Amer.  book  co.     %\. 

Aims  to  make  the  art  of  study  an  effective  tool  in  the  hands  of  pupils  by  such  a  read- 
justment of  the  relations  between  pupil  and  teacher  as  shall  make  the  former  the 
center  of  the  teaching  system. 

127  Schaeffer,  N.  C.     Thinking  and  learning  to  think.     351  p.  D.    Lip- 
pincott,  $1.25 

A  series  of  lectures  to  teachers  aiming  to  throw  light  on  one  important  phase  of  the  art 
of  teaching. 

128  Smith,  A.  T.     Systematic  methodology  designed  to  rationalize  and 
harmonize  teaching  processes.     366  p.  il.  O.     Silver,  $1.50 

Author  is  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Mansfield,  Penn.     Entered  also  under  371. 

371.32     Text-Books 

129  Faulkner,  R.    D.     The  California  State  text-book   system.     (Educ. 
rev.    June.     20:44-60.) 

Relates  the  wasteful  policy  which  led  to  the  present  system  of  text-books  printed  by 
the  state. 

130  Vert,  E.  J.     Text-books  and  public  school.    (Educ.     Sept.   21:27-31.) 

Against  free  text  books  and  favoring  the  rental  system  as  used  in  the  schools  of  Yank- 
ton, S.  D. 

371.42     Manual  training 

See  also  375.6. 

131  Eastern    Manual  Training  Association.     Selected   bibliography  of 
manual  training.     35  p.  D.     Assoc,  n.  p. 

132  Crane,   W.   I.     Plea  for  the  education  of  the   hand.     (Child  study 
monthly.     May.     6:23-31.) 

A  strong  statement  of  the  manual  training  argument.     Reprinted  from  the  Philistine. 

133  Eastern  Manual  Training  Association.     Proceedings  of  annual  meet- 
ing at  Cleveland,  June  28-30,  1900.     Assoc,  n.  p. 

May  be  had  from  Foster  H.  Irons,  sec'y  City  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 
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134  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.     Hand  work  and  head  work,     (in  his  Educational 
aims.    p.  145-76.) 

The  psychological  basis,  educational  influence  and  limitations  to  the  value  of  manual 
training,  with  brief  accounts  of  some  famous  technical  schools. 

135  Larsson,    Gustaf.     American  Sloyd,   1888- 1900.    39  p.  O.    Boston. 
Sloyd  training  school. 

Describes  and  finely  illustrates  experiments  and  work  in  the  free  normal  classes  in  the 
Sloyd  training  school. 

136  Manual  training  in  secondary  schools,    (in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convo- 
cation.   38th  univ.  convoc.     p.  213-21.) 

In  general  and  specialized  for  boys,  by  C.  R.  Richards.  Specialized  for  girls,  by  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Norton.     Discussion,  12  p. 

137  Richards,  C.   R.     Function  of  hand  work  in  the  school.     (Teachers' 
coll.  rec.     Nov.     1:249-59.) 

Followed  by  detailed  outlines  of  courses  of  study,  given  by  grades  for  elementary 
schools  and  by  years  for  the  high  school. 

138  Robertson,  J.  W.     Manual  training  in  public  schools.    Dep't  of  educ. 
Ottawa,  Can.     n.  p. 

Treats  of  manual  training  as  a  corrective  for  some  present  defects  in  education. 
Gives  conclusions  reached  in  Ireland  as  to  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
describes  work  done  in  London  board  schools. 

139  Woodward,  C.  M.     Education.     (Harp,  weekly,  Dec.  i.     44:  11 29- 

Chiefly  a  record  of  growth  of  manual  training  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  further  material  consult  the  Manual  training  magazine,  pub.  by  the  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  491-504  for  papers  read  in  Manual  training 
department. 

371.43    Military  drill 

140  Holden,  E.  S.    The  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,     (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  747-80.) 

Brief  historical  sketch,  admission  regulations,  course  of  instruction,  methods  and 
organization. 

141  Military  drill  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,    (in  U.  S.— Educa- 
cation,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.    i  :  479-88. 

Statistics  showing  extent  of  military  drill  in  schools  of  four  states,  with  reports  from 
many  principals  as  to  its  value. 


371.5    Government ;  Discipline  ;  Punishment 

See  also  No.  342. 

142  Dexter,  E.  G.     School  deportment  and  the  weather.    (Educ.  rev.    Feb. 
19:  160-68.) 

143  Edmund,  Gertrude.     Discipline,    (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  123-28.) 

144  French,  C.  W.     The  problem  of  school  government.    (School  rev. 
Apr.     8  :  201-12.) 

The  author  would  invest  immature  children  with  the  same  initiative  and  powers  in 
self  government  as  men.     Urges  more  moral  instruction. 

145  Palmer,  F.  H.     Corporal    punishment    in    Mass.    schools.      (Educ. 
Apr.     20 :  479-83-) 

Results  of  a  questionnaire. 

146  Thwing,  C.  F.     The  government  of  [college]  students,    (in  his  Col- 
lege administration,    p.  113-52.) 
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371.6     School  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus 

147  Avery,  Myrtilla.  Traveling  pictures  and  schoolroom  decoration,  p. 
277-430,  O.     U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany,  .50  (Home  education  bulletin  32.) 

Beautiful  illustrations  of  pictures  sent  out  to  New  York  state  schools,  with  careful 
descriptive  notes. 

148  Bradford,  E.  H.  and  Stone,  J.  S.  School  seats,  (in  U.  S.— Educa- 
cation,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  611-17.) 

Pictures  accompany  text,  showing  faulty  attitudes  in  sitting.     Paper  is  also  in  Boston 
medical  and  surgical  journal,  Oct.  5,  1899. 

149  Burrage,  Severance  and  Bailey,  H.  T.  School  sanitation  and  decora- 
tion ;  a  practical  study  of  health  and  beauty  in  their  relations  to  the 
public  schools.     191  p.  D.     Heath,  $1.50 

Practical,  expert  suggestions  on  building,  furnishing  and  decorating  the  schoolhouse. 

150  Howe,  E.  M.  The  big  red  schoolhouse.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.  20: 
259-70.) 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  city  school  buildings. 

151  Morrison,  G.  B.  School  architecture  and  hygiene,  (in  Butler,  N.  M, 
ed.    Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     i  :  411-64.) 

Many  cuts  and  plans. 

152  Parsons,  C.  H.  Schoolhouse  architecture,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
610-18.) 

153  Stone,  J.  S.  School  furniture  in  relation  to  lateral  curvature.  (Amer. 
phys.  educ.  rev.     June.     5:  142-48.) 

371.64     School  libraries ;   libraries  and  schools 

154  Adams,  H.  B.  Public  libraries  and  popular  education.  270  p.  il.  O^ 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany,  .40  (Home  education  bulletin  31.) 

Fully  illustrated.     Bibliography,  25  p. 

155  Foster,  W.  E.  The  school  and  the  library.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
19:  279-89.) 

Reviews  the  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  committee  on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to- 
public  schools. 
See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  635-55  for  papers  read  in  the  Library  department. 

371.7     School  hygiene 

156  Blake,  I.  T.  M.     Fatigue.     (Jour,  of  ped.     Mar.     12:319-25.) 

157  Burnham,  W.  H.  Health  inspection  in  the  schools.  (Ped.  sem.  Apr. 
7 :  70-94.) 

A  full  summary  of  recent  literature  and  present  practices  of  health   inspection  in 
schools,  with  discussion  of  recent  methods  and  a  bibliography  of  25  titles. 

158  Carhart,  W.  M.  D.  School  hygiene  and  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
(Bulletin  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine.     Oct.     5  :  60-66.) 

159  Heffron,  J.  L.  The  diet  of  school  children.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar. 
12  :  285-94.) 

160  O'Shea,  M.  V.  Aspects  of  mental  economy.  198  p.  O.  Univ.  of 
Wis.  n.  p.     (Bulletin  36.) 

How  a  student  may  most  readily  generate  and  most  wisely  conserve  the  necessary 
mental  and  physical  energy. 

371.73     Physical  training  ;  Gymnastics  ;  Athletics 

161  Bancroft,  J.  H.  School  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus.  506  p.  D. 
Heath,  $1.75 

Distinctly  a  good  book.    Detailed  courses  for  boys  and  girls  covering  first  eight  school 
years.     Good  pictures. 
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162  Darling,   E.  A.     The   effects   of  training.     (Harv.   grad.  mag.  Dec» 
9:  198-203.) 

Observations  by  Harvard  athletic  committee  on  effects  of  training  for  foot-ball  and 
rowing. 

163  Hough,  Theodore.     Review  of  Swedish  gymnastics,     (in  U.  S. — Edu- 
cation, Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i:  1209-26.) 

An  excellent  exposition  of  the  purpose  of  school  gymnastics  in  general  and  a  frank 
statement  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Swedish  system. 

164  Johnson,  B.  F.     Physical  culture,  primary  book.     123  p.  D.     B.   F. 
Johnson  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.     .50 

Simple,  direct  and  of  obvious  value  in  elementary  schools. 

165  Sargent,  D.  A.     Place  for  physical  training  in  the  school  and  college 
curriculum.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.     Mar.     5  :  1-17.) 

See  also  current  files  of  American  physical  education  review;  Mind  and  body;  The 
gymnasium. 

371.9    Education  of  special  classes 

166  Allen,  E.  E.    Education  of  defectives,    (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.    Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.     2  :  771-819.) 

167  Anagnos,  M.    Through  education  to  independence.    (Educ.    Jan.    20  r 
298-305.) 

168  Eaton,  John.     The  royal  normal  college  for  the  blind,  London,     (in 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  451-70.) 

169  Heidsiek,  J.     Report  of  a  visit  to  American  schools  for  the  deaf.     59 
p.  D.     G.  W.  Veditz,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  Favors  separate  instruction  in  speech  and  language,  articulation  and  lip-reading 
through  the  whole  course.  Language  work  should  be  made  on  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, but  should  retire  in  the  upper  years  more  in  favor  of  speech.  Illustrative  pan- 
tomime should  be  used  in  all  stages,  but  the  conventional  sign  language  should 
not  be  tolerated."     Ped-sem.     Oct.,  1900. 

170  Wells,  K.  G.     Education  of  the  feeble-minded.     (New  Eng.  mag. 
Mar.     22 :  6-20.) 

Describes  the  school  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

See  also  current  files  of  American  annals  of  the  deaf,  Washington,  D.  C;  Association 

review,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil.;  the  publications  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C; 

the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  656-80.  and  The  little  deaf  child,  6550  Yale  ave.,  Chicago. 

371.94     Negro  education 

171  Capon  Springs  conference  for  education  in  the  south.     Proceedings 
of  the  third  conference.     108  p.  O.     Raleigh,  N.  C.  n.  p. 

172  Frissell,  H.  B.     Negro  education.    (New  world.     Dec.     9:625-39,) 

173  .    The  training  of   negro  teachers,     (in   N.    E.   A.   Proc.     p» 

482-90.) 

174  Scarborough,  W.  S.     Booker  T.  Washington  and  his  work.     (Educ. 
Jan.     20  :  270-76.) 

175  Shaw,  Albert.     "  Learning  by  doing  "  at  Hampton.     (Rev.   of   rev. 
April.     21  :  417-32.) 

176  Straton,   J.   R.     Will   education   solve   the  race    problem  ?      (North 
Amer.  rev.     June.     170  :  785-801.) 

Author  is  professor  of  Mercer  university,  Macon,  Georgia.  He  answers  No,  but 
thinks  Booker  T.  Washington's  ideas  worthy  of  all  support  as  the  best  tentative- 
plans  in  sight.     See  No.  179  for  reply. 
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177  Thrasher,    M.  B.    Tuskegee ;    its   story  and   its   work.     215   p.   D. 
Small,  $1. 

A  full,  sympathetic  account,  written  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  school,  its 
founder  and  many  of  its  graduates.  There  are  many  effective  pictures  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Washington  is  added. 

178  Washington,  B.  T.    Education  of  the  negro,     (in  Butler,  N.  M.  cd. 
Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     2  :  895-935.) 

179  .     Education  will  solve  the  race  problem.     (North  Amer.  rev. 

Aug.     171 :  221-32.) 

Reply  to  No.  176. 

371.95    Incimn  Education 

i8o  Frissell,  H.  B.      The  Indian  problem,      (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  682-92.) 

181  Grinnell,  G.  B.     Education,     (in  his  Indians  of  to-day.     Stone,  $5.     p. 
153-62.) 

182  Hailmann,  W.  N.     Education  of  the  Indian,     (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed. 
Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     2:939-72.) 

For  further  material  on  this  topic  see  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  692-711,  where  will  be  found 
the  papers  read  in  the  Department  of  Indian  education. 
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All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted.     For  this  see  yearly  bibliography  com- 
piled by  Mr.  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  university. 

183  Coleman,  F.  C.     Pages  from  my  notebook;  a  treatise  on  primary  edu- 
cation for  parents  and  teachers.    48  p.  O.     Pomona  (Cal.)  times.    .30. 

Practical  notes  on  method  and  material  by  a  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience. 

184  Doub,  W.  C.     Courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools,     (in  his 
Educational  questions.     Whitaker  and  Ray.     p.  35-70.) 

185  Elementary   school   record  ;   ed.    by  John   Dewey.      Univ.  of  Chic. 
$1.25  per  year. 

A  monthly  journal  begun  in  Feb.,  1900,  giving  in  detail  the  principles  and  work  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  elementary  school. 

186  Harris,  W.  T.     Elementary  education,     (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.     Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.     1:79-139.) 

Compendious  review  of  history  and  present  status  of  our  common  school  work,  with 
notes  of  present  tendencies. 

187  Hodgman,  H.   M.     A   new   departure  in   education.     (Educ.     Dec. 
21:232-39.) 

Describes  the  work  in  Prof.  Dewey's  Elementary  school  in  Chicago. 

188  Smith,  A.  T.     The  international  jury  on  elementary  education  at  the 
Paris  exposition.     (Educ.  rev.     Dec.     20:499-510.) 

372.2     Kindergarten 

189  Blow,  S.  E.     Kindergarten  education,      (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.      Educ. 
in  theU.  S.     1:35-76.) 

Beginnings  and  progress  of  the  work  in  this  country  and  the  intimate  relations  of  kin- 
dergarten work  to  all  other  education. 

190  Burk,  F.  L.     The  kindergarten  problem.     Whitaker  &  Ray,  .50 

J91  Cook,  F.  E.     The  kindergarten  as  an  educational  force.     (Kind.  mag. 
Feb.     12:315-27.) 
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192  Eby,  Frederick.     Reconstruction  of  the  kindergarten.      (Ped.  sem. 
July.     7:  229-86.) 

"  The  most  sane  and  competent  presentation  of  the  subject  in  recent  years  in  any  lan- 
guage."   G.  Stanley  Hall. 

193  Hall,  G.  S.    Some  defects  of  the  kindergarten  in  America.    (Forum. 
Jan.     28:579-91.) 

194  The  kindergarten  of  to-day ;  its  methods  and  materials.    (Kind.  mag. 
Mar.     12:406-18.) 

A  symposium. 

195  Poulsson,  Emilie.     Love  and  law  in  child  training.     235  p.  D.     Mil- 
ton Bradley,  $1. 

Good  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten,  written  for  intelligent 
mothers. 

196  Snider,  D.  J.    Life  of  Frederick  Froebel,  founder  of  the  kindergarten. 
470  p.  O.     St.  Louis,  Sigma  pub.  co.     $1.25 

Reviewed  in  Kindergarten  review  Jan.  1901,  p.  302,  Purpose  to  show  Froebel  the 
educator,  especially  as  the  founder  of  the  kindergarden  {sic)  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  Froebel  the  man  in  all  his  strength  and  weakness.  The  style  is  often  florid 
and  careless. 

197 The  psychology  of  Froebel's  play-gifts.     384  p.  D.     St.  Louis. 

Sigma  pub.  co.     $1.25. 

The  book  reads  more  like  a  treatise  on  theosophy  or  mysticism  than  a  sober  attempt 
by  a  thinking  man  to  set  down  the  purposes  and  aims  of  a  contemporary  educational 
institution  ;  because  of  this,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  of  little  real  value. 

198  Two  kindergarten  sessions  per  day.     (Kind.  mag.     Jan.     12:275-81.) 

A  symposium.     The  verdict  is  against  the  plan. 

For  additional  kindergarten  material,  too  unimportant  to  be  given  here,  consult  the 

files  of  the  Kindergarten  magazine  and  Kindergarten  review  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  365-402  for  papers  read  at  kindergarten  department. 

372.5     Methods  in  sf>ecial  branches 

See  375.    All  material  on  this  subject  has  been  put  together  under  that  number. 


373       SECONDARY     EDUCATION     OTHER     THAN      PUBLIC; 
PRIVATE     SCHOOLS     AND     ACADEMIES 

199  Hull,  L.  C.    Private  schools  for  boys.    (Educ.  rev.    Nov.    20:365-76.) 

200  Peabody  education  fund.     Proceedings  of  the  trustees,  1893-99.     v.  5. 
444  p.  O.     Bost.     n.  p. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  general  agent  are  printed  in  full  and  many  other  documents 
bearing  on  education  in  the  south  are  quoted  or  given  in  detail. 

201  Saunders,   Mrs.   L.   S.     (Brownell).     Private  secondary  schools  for 

girls.     (Educ.  rev.     Nov.     20:357-64.) 

A  brief  for  the  place  and  usefulness  of  the  private  school. 

373.42    England 

See  also  No.  463. 

202  Tarver,  J.  C.     The  public  schools  and  the  public  services.     (Fortn. 
rev.     Oct.     68:589-600.) 

Discusses  the  status  of  the  English  public  schools  under  the  new  education  act. 

203  Dradfield.     Leach,   A.    F.  ed.     Bradfield   college,   by   old   Bradfield 
boys.     253  p.  O.     Clarendon  press,  $3.40 

Profusely  ilhistratcd. 
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204  Charterhouse.     Tod,  A.  H.     Charterhouse.     241   p.  il.  D.     Macmil- 
Ian,  $1.50  (Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

Fully  illustrated  by  photographs.     See  also  no.  48. 

205  Eton.     Brock,  A.   Glutton.     Eton.     246  p.  il.  D.     Macmillan,   %i.^o- 
(Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

A  condensed  and  well-arranged  history  and  description,  with  many  pictures. 

206  Rugby.      Bradby,  H.    C.      Rugby.      231    p.    D.      Macmillan,   $1.50- 
(Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

374.4     Summer  schools 

207  Adams,  H.  B.     Summer  schools  and  university  extension,     (in  N.  M. 
Butler  ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     2:823-64.) 

A  good  bibliography  follows. 

208  Chautauqua.     (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)    Jan.     2:38-43.) 

A  list  of  summer  schools  for  igoo  appears  in  Review  of  reviews  for  May  and  a  post- 
season account  of  their  work  is  in  Chautauquan  for  October. 

374.5      Popular  lectures 

209  Adams,  H.  B.     Public  educational  work  in   Baltimore.     (Johns  Hop- 
kins univ.  studies,   ser.  17.  no.  12.     p.  545-85.)     Sold  separately  for  .25. 

Describes  opportunities  for  study,  aside  from  the  formal  curricula,  afforded  by  Johns- 
Hopkins,  the  public  school  teachers'  assoc.  and  other  agencies.  Public  lectures- 
form  the  chief  feature. 


375     CURRICULUM:   METHODS  IN  SPECIAL   BRANCHES 

210  Aim^e,  Lys  d'.     The  menace  of  present  educational  methods.     (Gun- 
tons'  mag.     Sept.     19:257-67.) 

A  somewhat  hysterical  arraignment  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  The  charge  is — Too- 
much  foreign  languages,  mathematics  and  science  driblets  and  too  little  training  in. 
English,  citizenship  and  manhood. 

211  Amen,    H.    P.       Is  the   curriculum   crowded.?      (Educ.   rev.       May. 
19:417-36.) 

Discussed  with  Harvard  and  her  fitting  schools  as  text.  The  secondary  curriculum  is- 
crowded  because  Harvard  has  for  years  been  pushing  college  work  back  into  it.  A 
suggestion  for  relief  in  Judicious  aid  to  pupils  is  offered  by  W.  G.  Thayer. 

212  Boynton,  F.  D.     A  six-year  high  school  course.     (Educ.   rev.     Dec. 
20:515-19.) 

To  be  done  by  making  the  7th  and  8th  grades  part  of  the  high  school. 

213  Course  of  study,     v.  i,  nos.  1-3.     Chicago  institute. 

This  journal  will  attempt  to  formulate  an  ideal  course  of  study,  giving  each  month  ini 
50  to  100  pages  outlines  of  work  in  different  subjects. 

214  The  crowded  curriculum.     (Educ.  rev.     May.     19:455-71.) 

Discussion  of  nos.  122  and  211. 

215  San  Francisco— Board  of  Education.     Courses  of  study  for  the  pub- 
lic schools.     311  p.  O.     Murdock  press,  San  Fran.     n.  p. 

An  unusually  extended  outline  of  instruction  in  all  branches,  with  lists  of  references- 
for  teachers  and  supplementary  reading  for  pupils.  Of  interest  to  all  students  of 
curricula  in  city  schools. 

375.04      Elective  studies 

See  also  378.01. 

216  Brosnahan,  Timothy.     President  Eliot  and  the  Jesuit  colleges.     36  p.. 
D.     Review  pub.  co.,  Boston,     n.  p. 

A  keen,  practical  criticism  of  Pres.  Eliot's  theory  of  elective  studies.  Distinctly  con- 
troversial ;  from  the  Jesuit  standpoint  ;  fair  and  courteous. 
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217  The   courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  in  Harvard  college 

and  Boston  college.     40  p.  D.     Woodstock  (Md.)  college  press,     n.  p. 

See  also  Assoc,  of  cath.  coll.  Report,  p.  22-44.  A  careful  analysis  of  both  curricula 
to  support  the  thesis  that  the  Jesuit  college  prescribes  the  more  unified  and  effective 
course  of  study.     See  reply  in  N.  Y.  Times,  April  21,  1900. 

:2i8  Burns,  James.  Elective  system  of  studies,  (in  Assoc,  of  cath.  coll. 
Report,  p.  48-60. ) 

Advocating  introd.  of  elective  system  into  Roman  catholic  colleges.  Discussion  7  p. 
Also  in  Catholic  world,  June,  1900. 

219  Harris,  J.  H.  Natural  limitations  of  the  elective  system.  (Educ. 
rev.     May.     19:493-98.) 

220  Miinsterberg,  Hugo.     School  reform.     (Atlantic.     May.     85  :  656-69.) 

A  notable  article,  which,  illustrating  by  the  work  of  the  German  gymnasium,  inveighs 
strongly  against  the  elective  system.  Answered  by  Joseph  Lee  in  Educ.  rev.  for 
Sept.,  and  by  W.  S.  Jackman  in  same  journal  for  June,  1900. 

.221  Ramsay,  C.  C.  Elective  system  in  high  schools.  (Educ.  May. 
20:  557-65.) 

Strongly  favoring  it. 

375.1     Philosophy  and  psychology  in  the  curriculum 

222  Fullerton,  G.  S.,  and  others.  Aim  of  philosophy  teaching  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  (in  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc. 
p.  8-43.) 

Papers  by  A.  T.  Ormond  and  F,  C.  French.     Discussion. 

223  Galbreath,  L.  H.     Psychology  for  the  teacher.     (Jour,  of  ped.     June, 
.   13:39-55-) 

375'3     Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

224  Clews,  E.  W.  Field  work  in  teaching  sociology  at  Barnard  college. 
(Educ.  rev.     Sept.     20:159-69.) 

225  Hadley,  A.  T.     Political  education.     (Atlantic.     Aug.     86:145-52.) 

For  criticism  see  article  by  Hayes  Robbins  in  Gunton's  mag.  for  Oct. 

226  Ely,  R.  T.  Economics  in  secondary  education.  (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 
20:  152-58.) 

375.4     Language  in  the  ctirriculum 

See  also  375.82  ;  375-84  ;  375.88. 

227  Doub,  W.  C.  Grammar  by  the  inductive  method.  32  p.  D.  Whita- 
ker.     .25     (Western  educ.  helps  3.) 

Reprint  of  chapter  from  author's  Educational  questions.  "The  inductive  method 
consists  in  omitting  the  analytical  or  impractical  parts  and  in  teaching  the  construct- 
ive or  practical  part  in  connection  with  composition,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  all 
work.  Rules  are  not  memorized,  and  the  use  of  the  text-book  is  practically 
abolished." 

228  Westcott,  O.  S.  How  shall  we  teach  our  pupils  the  correct  use  of 
the  English  language.?     (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.     p.  437-51-) 

229  Wheeler,  B.  I.  The  place  of  philology.  (California  univ.  chronicle. 
Nov.     3:297-310.) 

375.5     Science  in  the  curriculum 

230  Cattell,  J.  M.  Scientific  societies  and  associations,  (in  Butler,  N.  M. 
ed.     Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     2  :  867.91.) 

"The  first  appropriate  recognition,  in  print,  of  extremely  important  and  far-reaching 
organized  influences  on  our  educational  activity."     Science,  Sept.  aS. 
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231  Crowe,  A.  B.     Science  study  and  national  character.  (Pop.  sci.  mo^ 
May.     57  :  90-98.) 

Science  study  helps  sane,  impartial,  deliberate  judgment. 


375.507     Nature  study 

232  Carss,  Elizabeth.  Course  in  nature  study.  (Teachers'  coll.  rec. 
Mar.     I  :  61-124.) 

An  outline  of  the  course  in  the  Horace  Mann  school,  with  chapters  on  the  sources  and* 
preparation  of  material;  bibliography. 

233  Dolbear,  K.  E.  Nature  study  for  the  graded  school,  (in  N.  E.  A.. 
Proc.     p.  600-08.) 

234  Hawes,  F.  B.  Is  nature  study  a  f ad  .^  (Chicago  teacher.  Mar. 
2 :  83-92.) 

Reprinted  from  Northwest  school  journal. 

235  Hodge,  C.  F.  Foundations  of  nature  study.  (Ped.  sem.  July,. 
7 :  208-28.) 

Effective  criticism  of  some  of  the  most  widely  used  and  approved  methods. 

236  Lange,  D.  Nature  study  in  the  public  schools,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  404-11.) 

237  Libby,  O.  G.  Mission  of  the  bird  lover.  (Kind.  mag.  Jan.. 
12  :  251-60.) 

Suggestions  for  bird-study. 

238  Payne,  F.  O.     How  to  teach  birds.     57  p.  D.     E.  L.  Kellogg,  .25 

For  nature  work  in  primary  classes.  Outlines  for  study,  lists  of  books  and  some  fair 
woodcuts  are  given.  The  book  would  be  much  more  useful  had  the  author  included 
results  of  Miss  Hunt  and  Miss  Carss. 

239  Redway,  J.  W.  Geographical  phase  of  nature  study,  (in  N.  E.  A.. 
Proc.  p.  411-16.) 

240  Scott,  C.  B.     Nature  study  and  the  child.     618  p.  D.     Heath,  $1.50 

"  The  dandelion  and  rabbit  are  made  the  bases  of  an  exhaustive  study  through  the 
first  Qo  pages.  Other  important  chapter  headings  are  What  is  nature  study?  Aims 
and  limitations;  Principles  that  determine  method;  Order  of  study;  Relations  to  other 
branches;  Part  2,  nearly  half  the  book,  is  devoted  to  outlines  of  study  for  each  month 
of  the  school  year.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  able  work  but  shows  little  knowledge 
of  recent  study  either  in  psychology  or  child-study.  That  there  is  a  better  point  of 
view  and  method  for  nature  work  imminent,  which  this  author  does  not  see,  we  have 
no  doubt.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  books  of  its  kind  and 
standpoint  that  have  lately  appeared."     Ped.  sem.     Oct. 

241  Wilson,  C.  B.  Relation  of  advanced  science  to  nature  work,  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  592-60D.) 

242  Wilson,  J.  D.  How  to  study  nature  in  elementary  schools.  6^]  p.  S.. 
Bardeen,  .50 

243  Wormell,  R.  Unstable  questions  of  method  in  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary science.     (Educ.  times,  June.     53  :  240-43.) 

375.51      Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

244  Association  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  Nebraska.  Report 
of  committee  on  mathematics  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  22  p. 
O.     Sup't  pub.  inst.     Lincoln,  Neb.     n.  p. 

Outlines  a  course  of  study  thru  the  twelve  grades  with  hints  as  to  methods  of  teaching,- 
Stress  is  laid  upon  simultaneous  coordinated  study  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geom- 
etry. 
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245  Branford,  Benchara.  Measurement  and  simple  surveying ;  an  experi- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  elementary  geometry.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.) 
Feb.-Apr.     p.  124-26  :  263-66.) 

246  Brooks,  S.  C.  The  teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic.  39  p.  S. 
Scott  Foresman,  .25 

Excellent  monograph.  Rich  in  expedients  to  interest  pupils  and  to  give  them  clear 
and  definite  ideas. 

247  Brown,  B.  F.  Geometry,  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  (School 
rev.     May.     8  :  292-98.) 

248  Coar,  H.  L.  Routine  work  in  mathematics.  (School  rev.  May» 
8  :  271-79.) 

Text — In  most  text-books  and  instruction  in  mathematics  the  emphasis  is  misplaced! 
and  routine  work  results. 

249  Greenwood,  J.  M.  and  Martin,  Artemas.  Notes  on  the  history  of 
American  text-books  on  arithmetic,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r 
of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  781-837.) 

Chronological,  annotated  list  of  all  known  texts  1861-92.  Continues  similar  list  in  Re- 
port for  1897-98. 

250  Hall,  F.  H.     Arithmetic  :  how  to  teach  it.     54  p.  D. "   Werner  co.  .60 

An  exposition  of  the  "  Spiral  method  "  (continual  reviews  combined  with  small  ad- 
vances) as  given  in  the  Werner  arithmetics,  for  which  text-books  this  monograph  is 
primarily  an  advertisement.     Too  formal. 

251  Hume,  Alfred.     Mathematics.     (School  rev.     Feb.     8:  75-80.) 

High  school  work. 

252  Kellogg,  A.  M.  How  to  teach  fractions  to  young  children.  63  p.  D. 
E.  L.  Kellogg,  .25 

Very  suggestive.  All  teachers  of  arithmetic  should  read  it.  Prominent  feature  is  the 
use  of  fractions  (sectors)  of  circles  and  the  combining  every  mental  operation  with 
a  physical  operation  on  the  sectors.     Orthodox, 

253  Smith,  D.  E.  Teaching  of  elementary  mathematics.  312  p.  D. 
Macmillan,  %\.     (Teachers'  professional  library.) 

Reviewed  in  Nation  Mar.  22.  Probably  the  most  useful  and  important  recent  book 
on  this  subject. 

254  Young,  J.  W.  A.  Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia.     141  p.  D.     Longmans,  .80 

.  How  and  why  much  more  is  done  in  nine  years'  teaching  of  mathematics  by  the  Ger- 

mans than  by  Americans.   Author,  now  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  acquainted 
at  first  hand  with  German  schools. 

375.52      Astrotioiny  in  the  curriculum 

255  Hall,  Asaph.  On  the  teaching  of  astronomy  in  the  U.  S.  (Science, 
July  6.     11:  1 5-20.) 

In  colleges  and  universities. 

375-55      Geology  in  the  curriculum 

256  Tarr,  R.  S.  Geology  in  the  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Jan. 
8:  11-17.) 

375-57        Biological  sciences  and  physiology 

257  Atwater,  W.  O.  Alcohol  physiology  and  superintendence,  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.     p.  229-66.) 

Also  printed  without  the  discussion  in  Educ.  rev.  June,  20  :  1-29.  Maintains  that 
the  extreme  statements  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  found  in  most  school 
text-books,  are  untrue,  and  that  the  result  is  an  attempt  to  advance  a  good  cause  by 
by  the  systematic  teaching  of  falsehood  and  exaggeration.     A  notable  paper. 

See  answer  by  Henry  Sabin  in  Education,  May. 
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258  Walter,  H.  E,  Nature  and  amount  of  biological  work  that  can  profit- 
ably be  attempted  in  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Mar. 
8  :  171-76.) 

375.6     Technical  and  industrial  education 

See  also  371.42. 

259  Baker,  I.  O.  Engineering  education  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  end  of  the 
century.     (Science,  Nov,  2.     12:666-74.) 

Gives  tabulated  statistics  showing  growth  and  status.  Discusses  the  best  curriculum. 
Author  is  professor  at  University  of  Illinois,  and  this  was  president's  address  before 
the  Association  for  advancement  of  engineering  education. 

260  Dabney,  C.  W.  Organization  of  scientific  and  technical  education. 
(Univ.  of  Tenn.  record.     Jan.) 

Reprinted  from  Assoc,  of  southern  coll.  Proc.  of  the  5th  annual  meeting.  1899. 
p.  7-17. 

261  Garnett,  William.  Technical  and  secondary  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.)     Jan.     2 :  28-37.) 

262  Mendenhall,  T.  C.  Scientific,  technical  and  engineering  education, 
(in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     2 :  553-92.) 

Brief  sketches  of  thirty-five  schools. 

263  Pratt  institute  monthly.     May.     v.  8,  No.  7. 

This  number  is  devoted  entirely  to  secondary  technical  education.  The  leading  arti- 
cle is  by  A.  L.  Williston  on  The  need  for  secondary  technical  education. 

264  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.  American  indus- 
trial education  ;  what  shall  it  be  }  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  society,     (in  Proc.  of  N.  Y.  meeting  July  2-3,  1900,  p.  1-71.) 

265  Swain,  G.  F.  Technical  education  at  the  Mass.  institute  of  technol- 
ogy.    (Pop.  sci.  mo.     July.     57:257-84.) 

Account  of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  the  work  in  the  various  departments. 

266  Thurston,  R.  H.  Organization  and  conduct  of  professional  schools, 
(in  U.  S.  Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  494-502.) 

Technical  schools,  and  especially  engineering  courses,  are  most  in  author's  mind. 

375.61     Medicine,  Dentistry 

See  also  378.1 

267  Bowditch,  H.  P.  The  medical  school  of  the  future.  (Science,  May  4. 
II  :  681-96.) 

A  consideration  of  the  lessons  a  modern  school  may  draw  from  the  recent  advances  in 
medical  science  and  education. 

268  Curricula  of  dental  schools,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Re- 
port, 1898-99.     i:  pref.  p.  49-59-) 

Prints  the  rules  of  the  National  assoc.  of  dental  faculties  regulating  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  dental  schools  and  'gives  courses  of  study  in  forty-four  American  dental 
schools. 

269  Sargent,  D.  A.  Place  for  physical  training  in  the  school  and  college 
curriculum.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.     Mar.     5  :  1-17.) 

375.63     Agriculture 

270  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Proceedings  of  13th  annual  convention.  113  p.  O.  Wash, 
n.  p. 

Report  of  committee  on  teaching  agriculture,     p.  37-43. 
Liggett,  W.  M.     Agricultural  education,     p.  48-52. 

Coates,  C.  E.  Principles  underlying  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  course  in  the 
south,     p.  59-64. 
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271  Bailey,  L.  H.  Newer  ideas  in  agricultural  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
Nov.     20 :  377-82.) 

Provision  is  ample  for  the  farmer's  boys  and  girls.     How  can  the  grown-up  farmer 
best  be  reached  ? 

272  Burkett,  C.  W.  Agricultural  education,  (in  his  History  of  Ohio  agri- 
culture.    Concord,  N.  H.     p.  189-21 1.) 

Describes  rise  and  work  of  county  fairs,  agricultural  schools,  farmers'  institutes  and 
experiment  stations  in  Ohio. 

273  Dabney,  C.  W.  Agricultural  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.     2  :  595-651.) 

"  The  advancement  in  agricultural  education  and  its  vital  bearing  upon  the  wealth 
production  and  the  essential  advancement  of  the  nation." — Outlook. 

274  Gang,  E.  School  gardens,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Re- 
port, 1898-99.     I  :  1067-84.) 

Translated  from  Reim's  Pedagogical  cyclopedia. 

275  Harvey,  L.  D.  Agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  rural  communi- 
ties. 23  p.  O.  Madison,  (Wis.)  (Wisconsin — State  sup't.  Bulletin 
of  information  5.) 

276  School  gardens  in  Europe.  (Special  consular  report"  from  the  U.  S. 
dept.  of  state,  v.  20,  no.  2.) 

Reports  from  our  consuls  in   Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.     Detailed 
courses  of  study  are  given.     Good  pictures. 

277  True,  A.  C.  Improvement  of  college  courses  in  agriculture.  (Educ. 
rev.     Feb.     19 :  169-74.) 

278 .  University  extension  in  agriculture.   (Forum.  Feb.  28:701-07.) 

Describes  the  various  educational  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
farmers'  institutes,  home  reading  courses,  etc. 


375.65     Commercial  Education 

See  also  no.  452. 

279  Adams,  C.  K.  The  establishment  of  a  school  or  college  of  commerce 
in  the  university  of  Wisconsin.  13  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Wis.  n.  p.  (Bul- 
letin no.  34.) 

Report  to  the  regents  of  the  university  advocating  such  a  school. 

280  Eaton,  J.  S.  Educational  training  for  railway  service,  (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     1:871-955.) 

By  the  statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Railroad.  Summarizes  special  railway  instruction 
in  American  higher  schools  with  a  brief  account  of  the  railway  school  at  Breslau, 
Germany.  Favors  railway  education  in  secondary  schools  and  suggests  methods  for 
specializing  regular  college  instruction  in  this  direction  and  for  definite  education 
and  apprenticeship  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

281  Herrick,  C.  A.     Commercial  education.     229  p.  O.     Nat.  Herbart  soc. 

Supplement  to  fifth  year-book  of  the  National  Herbert  Society.     Bibliography.  5  p. 

282  James,  E.J.  Commercial  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.,  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.     2  :  655-703.) 

283  Kahn,  A.  Commercial  education  in  secondary  schools.  (Educ.  times. 
May.     53:213-15.) 

What  it  should  be.     Includes  program  of  University  college  school. 

284  Monaghan,  J.  C.  Industrial  education  in  Germany,  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — 
Univ.  convocation.     38th  univ.  convoc.     p.  187-204.) 

Discussion,  9  p. 
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285  Thurber,  C.  H.     Commercial  education.     (School  rev.     Apr.   8  :  193- 
200.) 

Discusses  the  wisdom  of  the  state  assuming  this  work,  separate  schools  vs.  commercial 
courses  in  existing  schools  and  the  value  of  commercial  education. 

286  What  secondary  subjects  are  most  valuable  for  a  business  life  ?     (in 
N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.      38th  univ.  convoc.     p.  339-50.) 

Discussion. 

See  also  the  papers  read  at  the  Department  of  Business  education  of  the  N.  E,  A.  and 
printed  in  the  annual  volume. 

375.7     Art  education 

287  Churchill,    A.    V.       The    fine    arts.       (Teachers'    coll.    rec.      Nov. 
I  :  304-23.) 

Aim  and  value  of  art  study;  method  in  art  training. 

288  Clarke,  I.  E.     Art   and   industrial  education,     (in  Butler,  N.  M.,  ed. 
Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     2  :  707-67.) 

Confined  chiefly  to  drawing  and  art.     Slights  manual  training. 

289  Harris,  W.  T.     The  study  of  art  and  literature  in  schools,     (in  U.  S» 
— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  687-706.) 

290  Perrot,  Georges.     Art   history   in   the   high   school.    43  p.  S.     Bar- 
deen,  .50 

Translation  of  article  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes.     Holds  that  nations  must  be  studied 
thru  their  art  history  as  well  as  thru  their  literature  and  politics. 

291  Smith,  L.  T.     Art  in  education,     (in  Capon  Springs  conference,     p. 
41-51.) 

Plans  a  unified  course  from  primary  school  thru  college. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  volume  of  N.  E.  A.   proceedings  under  the   De- 
partment of  Art  education. 

375.8     Music 

292  Dresslar,  F.  B.     The  voice  in  spiritual  education.     (California  univ, 
chronicle.     Feb.     3  :  57-66.) 

293  Howard,  F.  E.     The  child-voice  in   singing.     New   ed.     138  p.    O. 
Novello,  Ewer  and  co.     .75 

Largely  physiological,  but  written  by  a  teacher  of  music  in  public  schools,  from  a 
practical  standpoint  and  of  distinct  value  to  the  thoro  and  careful  singing  teacher. 

294  Meyer,  Max.     How  a  musical  education  should  be  acquired  in  the 
public  school.     (Ped.  sem.     April.     7:124-31.) 

New  ideas  on  music  teaching  in  schools  by  perhaps  the  leading  expert  in  the  country 
on  the  psycho-physiology  and  physics  of  music. 

265  Pratt,  W.  S.     New   ideals   in    musical  education.     (Atlantic.     Dec. 
86  :  826-32.) 

How  music  should  be  presented  outside  of  professional  schools  and  especially  in 
colleges. 

296  Rendall,  E.  D.     Elementary  principles  of  music  for  public  schools. 
Novello,  .75. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings  under  the  Department  of 
musical  education,  the  current  files  of  The  school  music  monthly,  Quincy,  111.  and  of 
Music. 

375.8     Modern  languages 

i(yj  Carroll.     Teaching  modern  languages  in  college,     (in  Assoc,  of  cath. 
coll.  Report,     p.  100-09.) 

Plea  for  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and  French, 
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375.82     English   language  and  literature 

298  Atkinson,  J.  H.  English  composition.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Oct.  13  : 
122-30.) 

Why  it  is  so  distasteful  to  students  and  hints  as  to  how  to  remedy  this. 

299  Baker,  F.  T.  The  course  in  Enghsh  in  the  Horace  Mann  school. 
(Teachers  coll.  rec.     May.     i  :  125-59.) 

300  Broomell,  G.  D.  A  paper  on  English  spelling.  27  p.  S.  Ben  Frank- 
lin CO.,  Chic.     .10 

A  tract  for  spelling  reform. 

301  Carmen,  E.  K.  Cause  of  chronic  bad  spelling.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Oct. 
13:86-91.) 

Tests  made  at  Teachers  college  which  seem  to  show  that  observation,  not  formal 
training,  makes  good  spellers. 

302  Davidson,  Charles.  Leaves  from  an  English  inspector's  note-book. 
(Jour,  of  ped.     Mar.     12:  313-19.) 

303  Hill,  W.  K.  How  to  set  a  literature  paper,  illustrated  from  As  you 
like  it.     (Educ.  rev.     (Lond.)     Mar.     2 :  168-76.) 

304  Lewis,  F.  W.  The  high  school  course  in  English.  (Educ.  Jan. 
20:  277-85.) 

305  Mead,  W.  E.     Is  spelling  a  lost  art  ?     (Educ.  rev.     Jan.     19  :  49-58.) 

306  Neet,  G.  W.  Method  in  grammar  and  language.  164  p.  D.  Valpa- 
raiso (Ind.),  Bogarte,  .80 

Author  is  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  northern  Indiana  normal  school.  The  book 
aims  to  investigate  the  theory  of  method  in  grammar  and  language,  illustrating  by 
numerous  concrete  examples.  There  are  useful  chapters  on  Devices  and  Common 
errors  in  teaching  grammar, 

307  Reeder,  R.  R.  Historical  development  of  school  readers  and  method 
in  teaching  reading.  93  p.  O.  Columbia,  .60  net.  (Columbia  univ. 
contributions  to  philos.  psy.  and  educ.     v.  8,  no.  2.) 

Columbia  doctor's  thesis.     Bibliography,  2  p. 

308  Sewell,  J.  W.  English  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  Feb. 
8  :  80-86.) 

309  Snoddy,  J.  S.  English  composition  in  elementary  schools.  (Educ. 
Feb. -Mar.     20:  353-61  ;  423-30.) 

310  Thurber,  Samuel.  An  address  to  normal  school  teachers  of  English. 
(School  rev.     Mar.     8  :  129-45.) 

Power  to  compel  attention;  Attitude  towards  poetry;  What  kind  of  literature  should 
be  given  children  to  read  ? 

375.84     Modern  languages 

311  Bogen,  B.  D.  The  history  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  (Educ. 
Feb.     20  :  340-48.) 

312  Learned,  M.  D.     Differentiation  and  environment  in  modern  language 
'instruction.     (Jour,  of  ped.     Oct.     13:  131-42.) 

313  Schinz,  Albert.  Objections  to  the  use  of  some  modern  language 
text-books.     (Educ.  rev.     Jan.     19:75-80.) 

Against  "conversational"  teaching  and  text-books  and  favoring  language  study  as 
philology  or  literature,  not  for  the  mastery  of  slang,  Parisianisms  or  familiar  expres- 
sions. 

314  State  simplification  of  French  syntax.     (Educ.      Dec.     21  :  244-52.) 

An  English  version  of  the  text  of  the  French  ministerial  decree. 
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315  White,  H.  S.     College  entrance  requirements  in  French  and  German. 
(Educ.  rev.     Feb.     19  :  143-52.) 

Review  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Twelve  from  the  modern  language  assoc. 
made  to  the  N.  E.  A,  committee  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

375.88      Classics 

316  Bates,  F.  O.  Cassar,  or  substitutes  for  Caesar.  School  rev.  June. 
8  :  324-34.) 

As  the  first  connected  reading  in  Latin. 

317  Fitz-Hugh,  Thomas.  Outlines  of  a  system  of  classical  pedagogy. 
24  p.  O.     Mayer  and  Muller,  Berlin. 

Details  of  the  author's  work  in  theory  and  practice  during  ten  years  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

318  Harris,  J.  H.  Preparatory  Greek  in  the  university.  (School  rev. 
Jan.     I  :  38-41.) 

319  Kirkland,  J.  H.  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev. 
Feb.     8  :  86-91.) 

320  Lawton,  W.  C.  A  substitute  for  Greek.  (Atlantic.  June.  85  : 
807-10.) 

The  true  history  and  significance  of  civilization. 

321  Sachs,  Julius.  Homer  in  the  secondary  schools,  (in  Schoolmasters' 
assoc.     Annual  report,     p.  133-56.) 

322  Stevenson,  J.  J.  Should  Latin  and  Greek  be  required  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  .^     (Science,  May  25.     11  :  801-07.) 

A  brief  for  the  negative. 

323  Thorndike,  Edward.  Value  of  Latin  as  a  secondary  school  subject. 
(Jour,  ofped.     June.     13:  27-38.) 

Interesting  results  from  a  questionnaire. 

324  Wilbur,  H.  L.  Suggestions  for  teachers  of  elementary  Latin.  (School 
rev.     May.     8 :  280-84.) 

375.9    History 

325  Wyer,J.  L,jr.  Bibliography  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  history,  (in 
Amer.  hist,  assoc.     Annual  report  for  1899.     v.  i,  p.  559-612.) 

326  Andrews,  C.  M.  Should  recent  European  history  have  a  place  in  the 
college  curriculum  }  (in  Amer.  hist,  assoc.  Annual  report  for  1899. 
v.  I,  p.  537-48.) 

Argument  for  it. 

327  Bristoliensis,  pseud.  History  as  an  instrument  of  education.  (Educ. 
rev.     (Lond.)     Mar.     2:152-67.) 

328  Drake,  J.  H.  Roman  constitutional  history  in  our  high  schools. 
(School  rev.     Mar.     8  :  146-56.) 

329  Howard,  G.  E.  The  study  of  history  in  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
19 :  257-68.) 

Reviews  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven. 

330  Stewart,  J.  L.  History  in  the  secondary  school,  (in  Schoolmasters' 
assoc.     Annual  report,     p.  51-70.) 

331  Welsh,  Charles.  English  history  in  American  school  text-books. 
(Educ.  rev.     Jan.     19  :  23-35.) 

Discusses  with  illustrative  quotations  the  unjust  and  partial  treatment  of  England  in 
our  text-books. 
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375.91     Geography 

332  Applied  or  economic  geography,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1898-99.     1:1189-1208.) 

A  plea  for  its  importance  and  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  this  branch  of  study 
both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

333  Davis,  W.  M.  Physical  geography  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev. 
Sept.-Oct.     8  :  388-404  ;  449-56.) 

334  Marsters,  V.  F.  Aids  in  teaching  physical  geography,  (in  Indiana 
acad.  of  science.     Proc.  1899.     p.  54-60.) 

Practical  paper  on  Photographs,  Lantern  slides,  Maps  and  Models,  with  information 
as  to  where  the  best  ones  may  be  had. 

376    EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

335  Educational  problems.     (Arena.     Aug.     24  :  198-224.) 

Women  as  school  officers,  by  Duane  Mowry. 

Sex  in  education,  by  A.  L.  Mearkle. 

New  England  girl  graduates,  by  M.  E.  Blood. 

336  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  Women  and  universities,  (in  his  Educational  aims, 
p.  394-420.) 

337  Gardner,  G.  E.  College  women  and  matrimony.  (Educ.  Jan. 
20  :  285-91.) 

338  Hazard,  Caroline.  Some  ideals  in  the  education  of  women.  31  p.  D. 
Crowell,  .35 

The  president  of  Wellesley  college  gives  briefly  and  practically  the  standards  which  she 
thinks  women  should  take  to-day  for  their  education. 

339  International  congress  of  women.  Women  in  education.  222  p.  D. 
Unwin,  3/6 

V.  2  of  Transactions  of  International  congress. 

Contents:  The  child;  School;  Universities;  Modern  educational  experiments;  Tech- 
nical education;  Women  as  educators;  Co-education  ;  Training  of  teachers ; 
Examinations. 

340  Martin,  G.  H.  Early  education  of  girls  in  Mass.  (Educ.  Feb. 
20  :  323-27.) 

341  Putnam,  Mrs.  E,  J.  (Smith).  Rise  of  Barnard  college.  (Col.  univ. 
quar.     June.     2  :  209-17.) 

Followed  by  a  men's  symposium  on  the  education  of  women. 

342  Saunders,  Mrs.  L.  S.  (Brownell).  Government  of  women  students  in 
colleges  and  universities.     (Educ.  rev.     Dec.     20  :  475-98.) 

A  compilation  of  the  general  systems  of  government  at  six  co-educational  colleges 
and  six  women's  colleges,  followed  by  significant  detailed  rules  for  conduct. 

343 .     Private    secondary   schools    for    girls.      (Educ.    rev.     Nov. 

20:357-64.) 

A  defense  of  the  private  school  and  a  denial  that  it  is  "  passing  "  or  deserves  to 
"  pass." 

344  Skeat,  E.  G.  Methods  of  study  in  foreign  universities,  with  special 
reference  to  women.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  Sept.  15-Oct.  i. 
2:494-504;  534-37.) 

345  Smith,  A.  T.  Higher  education  of  women  in  France.  (Forum. 
Dec.     30:503-12.) 

346  Spalding,  J.  L.  Woman  and  the  higher  education,  (in  his  Oppor- 
tunity.) 
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347  Thomas,  M.  C.     Education  of  women,     (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.     i  :  321-58.) 

Treats  thoroly  the  historical,  statistical,  and  controversial  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment as  developed  in  co-educational  and  in  separate  institutions.  Author  is  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


377     RELIGIOUS    AND    ETHICAL    INSTRUCTION 

348  Adams,  H.  B.  The  church  and  popular  education.  84  p.  O.  J.  H. 
U.     .50     (Johns  Hopkins  univ.  studies,  ser.  18,  nos.  8-9.) 

A  brief  historical  account  of  the  educational  function  of  the  church  and  its  develop- 
ment into  the  concrete  "  Institutional  church  "  is  followed  by  a  description  of  some 
types  of  such  churches,  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of  Balti- 
more churches.  Conclusions,  urging  further  educational  work  thru  organized 
church  agencies,  are  followed  by  a  helpful  bibliography. 

349  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  The  Sunday  school  of  the  future,  (in  his  Educa- 
tional aims.     p.  365-93.) 

The  Sunday  school  may  and  should  be,  with  skilled  teachers,  a  place  not  only  for 
religious  instruction,  but  a  center  of  civilization  and  social  improvement. 

350  McKinney,  A.  H.  Bible  school  pedagogy ;  outlines  for  normal 
classes.     78  p.  D.     Eaton  &  Mains,  .25 

Outlines  for  Sunday  School  teachers,  applying  pedagogical  principles  to  Sunday  school 
teaching.     Prepared  by  a  practical  teacher. 

351  Peters,  L.  E.  Practical  handbook  on  Sunday  school  work.  128  p. 
Amer.  Bap.  pub.  soc.     .60 

"  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  methods  and  the  last  to  a  characterization  of  childhood. 
Unfortunately  the  author  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  epoch-making  new  litera- 
ture on  the  latter  subject  and  is  a  little  platitudinous." — G.  Stanley  Hall. 

352  Principles  of  religious  education  ;  lectures  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Sunday  school  commission  of  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
292  p.  D.     Longmans,  $1.25     (Christian  knowledge  lectures.) 

Contents:  Religious  instruction  and  its  relation  to  education,  by  N.  M.  Butler;  The 
educational  work  of  the  Christian  church,  by  W.  C.  Doane  ;  Religious  instruction 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  U.  S.,  by  C.  De  Garmo  ;  The  content  of 
religious  instruction,  by  G.  Hodges  ;  The  Sunday  school  and  its  course  of  study,  by 
Pascal  narrower  ;  The  preparation  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  by  W.  L.  Hervey; 
The  religious  content  of  the  child-mind,  by  G.  S.  Hall  ;  The  use  of  biography  in 
religious  instruction,  by  F.  M.  McMurry  ;  The  use  of  geography  in  religious  in- 
struction, by  C.  F.  Kent ;  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  by  R.  G.  Moulton. 

353  Sheldon,  W.  L.  An  ethical  Sunday  school,  a  scheme  for  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  young.     206  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.25 


378    HIGHER   EDUCATION:    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  379.16  for  national  university  and  379.17  for  much  matter  on  the  relations 
between  secondary  and  higher  education. 

354  Alden,  R.  M.     Migration.     (Harv.  grad.  mag.     Mar.     8  :  309-14.) 

The  increasing  inter-university  movements  among  students. 

355  Barbe,  Waitman.     Going  to  college.     164  p.  S.     Author,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.     .50 

A  symposium  of  fifty  leading  educators  saying  why  one  should  go  to  college. 

356  Barrows,  J.  H.     The  ideals  of  Christian  education  ;  the  argument  for 
the  Christian  college.     (Bibliotheca  sacra.     July.     57:494-511.) 

Inaugural  address  at  Oberlin,"June  20,  1899. 
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357  Bemis,    E.    W.     Liberty    in    economic    teaching.     (Gunton's    mag. 
Mar.     18  :  226-33.) 

A  .2p.  letter  with  editorial  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Gunton.  The  latter  holds  that  the 
supporters  of  any  educational  institution  have  a  right  to  object  to  the  teachings  of 
any  of  its  faculty. 

358  Briggs,  L.  B.  R.     The  transition  from  school  to  college,     (in  Assoc, 
of  coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc.  p.  113-22.) 

Also  in  Atlantic  for  Mar.  1900. 

359  Brown,  E.  E.     Academic  freedom.     (Educ.  rev.     Mar.     19:211-31.) 

Historical  account  of  its  growth. 

360  Dowling,  Rev.  M.  P.     Development  of   character   in   students,     (in 
Assoc,  of  cath.  coll.     Report,     p.  115-29.) 

361  Dwight,  Timothy.     Some  suggestions  for  college  men.     (Philadelphia 
Saturday  evening  post.  Aug.  25.) 

A  timely  and  practical  treatment  of  the  great  question  of  education.  An  exceedingly 
thoughtful  article, 

362  Germann,  G.  B.     University  registration  statistics.     (Science,  Dec.  21, 
12  :  956-57.) 

Comparative  tables  for  sixteen  leading  universities  of  the  U.  S,  Figures  are  for 
Nov.  igoo. 

363  Goodwin,   W.    W.     The   growth   of   the   Harvard   graduate   school. 
(Harv.  grad.  mag.     Dec.     9:  169-79.) 

364  Hopkins,    Henry.     The   place  and  function  of   the  smaller  colleges. 
8  P.O. 

Address  delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  council,  Boston,  Sep.  1899. 

365  Howerth,  I.  W.     An  ethnic  view  of  higher  education.     (Educ.  rev. 
Nov.     20 :  346-56.) 

The  sociological  significance  of  education.     Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  465-73. 

.366    Jordan,  D.  S.     A  consideration  of  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  educa- 
cation.     (Cosmopolitan.     July.     29 :  266-76.) 

Applying  Spencer's  criticisms  of  forty  years  ago  to  the  university  of  to-day. 

.367  McHale,    Very    Rev.    P.    S.     Religious   instruction   in   colleges,     (in 
Assoc,  of  cath.  coll.  Report,     p.  88-98.) 

Good  presentation  of  Roman  catholic  standpoint. 

368  The  perplexities  of  a  college  president.    (Atlantic.    April.   85:483-93.) 

See  no.  371. 

Strong  plea  for  more  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  college  president  and  for  a 
sharper  distinction  between  administrative  functions  of  president,  trustees,  and 
faculty.  This  argument  is  strongly  combated  in  Nation  for  April  26,  and  in  Dial  for 
June  I. 

369  The  position  that  universities  should  take  in  regard  to  investigation. 
(Science.     12  Jan.     n.  s.  11  :  51-66). 

Discussion  before  the  American  society  of  naturalists,  Dec.  25,  1899. 

370  Pritchett,  H.  S.     The  relation  of  educated  men  to  the  state.     (Science. 
Nov.  2.     12  :  657-66.) 

Address  at  author's  inauguration  as  president  of  the  Mass.  institute  of  technology.  It 
emphasizes  the  increased  service  of  college  men  in  public  affairs. 

371  Seelye,  L.  C.     Limitations  of  the   power   of   the   college   president. 
(Educ.  rev.     Dec.     20  :  444-49.) 

As  against  the  plea  for  presidential  autocracy  in  Atlantic  monthly  for  April  (no.  368), 
this  article  holds  that  autocracy  is  automatic  and  will  be  no  more  nor  less  than  per- 
sonality will  win. 

372  Sharpless,  Isaac.     Public  life  of  college  men.     (in  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc., 
of  the  middle  states,  etc.,  Proc.     p.  90-122.) 

Historical  and  theoretical  essay  by  the  president  of  Haverford  college. 
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373  Shibley,  G.  H.  The  university  and  social  questions.  (Arena.  Mar. 
23  :  293-300.) 

A  warm  defense  of  academic  freedom.     Pages  68-71  in  the  January  number  of  the 
same  journal  deal  with  the  attitude  of  American  universities  toward  this  subject. 

374  The  small  college,     (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.     p.  61-87.) 

Its  work  in  the  past.     Pres.  W,  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  state  university. 
Its  prospects.     Pres.  W.  R.  Harper,  Univ.  of  Chicago.     The  latter  is  published  sep- 
arately by  Univ.  of  Chicago  press. 

375  Smith,  C.  L.  The  American  college  in  the  twentieth  century.  (At- 
lantic.    Feb.     85:219-31.) 

An  able  discussion  of  questions  of  current  policy.  President's  address  before  the 
American  philological   assoc,  July,  iSgg. 

376  Smith,  H.  de  F.  Systematic  individual  instruction  in  college  and  uni- 
versity,    (in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.     38th  univ.  convoc.     p. 

328-33-) 
377 .     Training  individuality  in  college.    (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  19:269- 

78.) 

By  means  of  small  classes  and  close  personal  relations  with  teachers. 

378  Spalding,  J.  L.  The  university  and  the  teacher.  The  university  ;  a 
nursery  of  the  higher  life,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.     I  :  624-47.) 

The  first  was  delivered  at  the  convocation  of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1899,  and  the  last 
at  the  dedicatior^  of  Holy  Cross  college.     Also  in  his  Opportunity. 

379  Thwing,  C.  F.     College  administration.     321  p.  O.     Century,  $2. 

The  first  book  on  the  administration  of  the  American  college.  One-third  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  college  finances  and  the  volume  ends  with  50  pages  of  forecast  of 
2oth  century  college  and  education.  The  other  chapters  are  :  The  organization  of 
American  education;  Constitution  of  the  American  college;  The  college  president; 
The  government  of  students. 

380  Taxation  of  college  property.  (Harv.  grad.  mag.  Mar.  8:339-43; 
457-61.) 

381  Taxation  of  college  property.     (Nation.     May  30.     70  :  334-35.) 

Comments  on  recent  action  by  Mass.  legislature  and  cites  plan  followed  in  Maine  as  a 
fair  solution. 

382  Taylor,  J.  B.  College  education  and  business.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
19  :  232-56.) 

378.01     College  entrance  requirements 

See  also  no.  451. 

383  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland.  Plan  of  organization  of  the  college  entrance  exam- 
ination board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  and  a  statement  of 
subjects  in  w^hich  examinations  are  proposed.     38  p.  D.     Assoc,  n.  p. 

Adopted  May  12,  1900.  Colleges  include  Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Union, 
Colgate,  N.  Y.,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Princeton.  See  comment  in  Ped. 
sem.     Oct.     1900.     p.  449. 

384  Butler,  N.  M.  Report  on  the  organization  and  plans  of  the  joint 
college  entrance  board  for  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  (in  N.  Y. 
(state) — Univ.  convocation.     38th  univ.  convoc.     p.  286-96.) 

Discussion,  lo  p. 

385  .    Uniform  college  entrance  requirements  with  a  common  board 

of  examiners,     (in  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc. 
p.  43-62. 

Also  in  Educ.  rev.     Jan.     19  :  68-74. 

Followed  by  28  p.  discussion  by  Presidents  Eliot,  Low,  Patton  and  others. 
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386  Forbes,  Stephen,  A.  New  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1898-99. 
I  :  529-37.) 

Bearing  especially  upon  accommodation  of  university  requirements  to  the  state  high 
schools. 

387  Howard,  F.  H.  Thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Assoc,  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland. 
(School  rev.     Jan.     8  :  26-37.) 

388  Keyes,  C.  H.  College  entrance  requirements.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan 
19  :  59-67.) 

Reviews  the  N.  E.  A.  report  submitted  at  Los  Angeles, 

389  Morris,  E.  P.  The  ideal  college  entrance  requirement  in  Latin,  (in 
Schoolmasters'  assoc.     Annual  report,     p.  32-50.) 

390  White,  H.  S.  College  entrance  requirements  in  French  and  German. 
(Educ.  rev.     Feb.     19  :  143-52.) 

Review  of  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  from  the  Modern  Language  assoc. 
to  the  N.  E,  A.  Committee  on  college  entrance  requirements. 

378.1     Professional  education 

391  Edwards,  W.  F.  The  learned  professions  in  state  universities. 
(Gunton's  mag.     Jan.     18  :  52-63.) 

392  Hyde,  W.  D.  Reform  in  theological  education.  (Atlantic.  Jan. 
85:  16-26.) 

393  Parsons,  J.  R.  Professional  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.     2  :  467-549.) 

Special  reference  to  medicine,  theology,  and  law. 

394  Stevens,  G.  B.  Some  present-day  conditions  affecting  theological  ed- 
ucation.    (New  world.     Dec.     9  :  674-86.) 

395  Taylor,  H.  L.  Professional  education  in  the  U.  S.  1354  p.  O.  U.  S. 
N.  Y.  Albany,  n.  p.  (N.  Y.  (state) — University — College  dep't.  An- 
nual report,  1899.     v.  2,  pt.  2.) 

Careful,  full  historical  account,  with  special  attention  to  legal  side. 

396  What  secondary  subjects  are  most  valuable  for  a  professional  life  ? 
(in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.     38th  univ.   convoc.     p.  350-59.) 

Discussion. 

378.13      University  extension 

See  also  374.4. 

397  Adams,  H.  B.  University  extension  in  Great  Britain,  (in  U.  S. — Ed- 
ucation, Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  957-1055.) 

An  extended  review  of  the  many  efforts  that  have   been  made  in    England  to  bring 
higher  education  within  reach  of  the  masses. 

398  Stephens,  H.  M.  University  extension  in  England.  (California  univ. 
chronicle.     Oct.     3  :  225-45.) 

Personal  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  less  known  features  of  the  movement. 

378.2     Academic  degrees 

399  Academic  degrees.  (U.S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1898-99. 
2:  1561-81.) 

Gives   requirements   for  doctor's  degree  in  seventy-one  American  institutions,  with 
tables  of  degrees  conferred  in  1898.  ^ 
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400  Sutton,  W.  S.     Unification  of  college  degrees.     (School  rev.      Feb. 
8:  92-123.) 

378.41     Scotland 

401  Wallace,   William.       The   Scottish   university   crisis.      (Fortn.    rev. 
Dec.    68:  982-93.) 

What  should  be  done  to  better  the  inadequate  organization  and  endowment. 


378.42     England 

402  Cambridge  Peile,  John.  Christ's  college.  321  p.  O.  Robinson,  5/ 
net.     (College  histories.) 

403  Oxford  Tuckwell,  William.  Reminiscences  of  Oxford.  288  p.  il.  O. 
Cassell,  7/ 

Chatty  account  of  Oxford  in  the  thirties.     Of  no  historical  value. 

404  .  Daniel,  C.  H.,  and  Barker,  W.  R.     Worcester  college.     268 

p.  O.     Robinson,  5/  net.     (College  histories.) 

405  ,  Glasgow,  E.     Sl<etches  of  Wadham  college.     Q.     Methuen, 

2/6  net. 

406 .  Maclean,  Douglas.  Pembroke  college.  280  p.  O.  Robin- 
son, 5/  net.     (College  histories.) 

407  .  Rannie,  D.  W.     Oriel  college.     244  p.  O.      Robinson,  5/  net. 

(College  histories.) 

408 .  Stride,  W.  K.     Exeter  college.     262  p.  O.     Robinson,  5/  net. 

(College  histories.) 

409 .  Thompson,    H.    L.      Christ  church.     288   p.  O.      Robinson, 

5/  net.     (College  histories.) 

378.73     United  States 

410  Angell,  J.  B.  State  universities,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1898-99.     I  :  647-55.) 

Address  in  1895  at  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

411  Jesse,  R.  H.  Influence  of  the  state  university  on  the  public  schools. 
(School  rev.  Oct.     8  :  466-74.) 

412  Perry,  E.  D.  The  American  university,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  i  :  253-318.) 

"Sets  forth  the  lines  upon  which  university  work  as  distinguished  from  college  work 
is  rapidly  becoming  developed  in  our  educational  system."     Outlook. 

413  Pickard,  J.  L.  State  universities  of  the  west ;  their  rise  and  growth. 
(Educ.     Apr.     20  :  472-78.) 

414  West,  A.  F.  The  American  college,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.     I  :  209-49.) 

Clear  statement  of  present  work,  characteristics  and  problems  of  the  college.      Rather 
against  elective  system.     Ignores  the  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  small  college. 

415  Antioch  college     Antioch  College.      (Educ.     Jan.      20:  309-11.) 
416 .     Hubbell,  G.  A.     Horace  Mann  in  Ohio  ;  a  study  of  the  appli- 
cation of  his  public  school  ideals  to  college  administration.     71  p.  O. 
Columbia,  .50  net.     (Columbia  univ.  contributions  to  philos.  psy.  and 
educ.  V.  7,  no.  4.) 

Columbia  doctor's  thesis.     Also  pub.  separately.     Bibliography,  3  p. 
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417  Clark  university  Clark  university  1889-99,  decennial  celebration. 
566  p.  Q.     1899.     Clark  univ.  $5. 

200  pages  of  history  of  the  university 

no      "      devoted  to  bibliography  of  all  students  and  a  list  of  degrees  conferred. 

418  Harvard  university.  Hoar,  G.  F.  Harvard  college  58  years  ago. 
(Scribners'.     July.     28 :  57-72.) 

Chatty,  personal  reminiscences. 

419  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Montgomery,  T.  H.  History  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  foundation  to  A.  D.  1770.  600  p.  O. 
G.  W.  Jacobs  &  CO.     $5. 

Edition  limited  to  500  copies. 

Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale  in  the  Dial  for  Nov.  i,  1900. 

420  University  of  Virginia.  Mabie,  H.  W.  The  University  of  Virginia. 
(Outlook.     Aug.  4.     65  :  785-97.) 

421  University  of  Wisconsin.  Thwaites,  R.  G.  ed.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  its  history  and  its  alumni.  900  p.  Q.  J.  N.  Purcell,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

A  sober  piece  of  work  of  real  historical  value,  not  a  fulsome,-  uncritical  dissertation 
upon  the  glories  of  the  college  and  its  sons. 

422  Western  reserve  university.  Western  reserve  university.  (Educ. 
Apr.     20 :  505-12.) 

Historical  sketch  with  pictures. 

379    PUBLIC    SECONDARY   EDUCATION.      THE    STATE    AND 

EDUCATION 

423  Education  and  crime.  (U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.     2:  1249-1343.) 

A  symposium  of  notable  articles,  both  attacks  on  and  defenses  of  the  schools  as  pre- 
ventives of  crime. 

424  Kennedy,  John.  Systematic  individual  training  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ. 
convoc.     p.  333-39-) 

425  Loudon,  James.  How  shall  the  youth  of  our  land  obtain  a  liberal 
education  without  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  effort?  12  p.  O. 
Publishers'  syndicate,  Toronto,  Can. 

This  noteworthy  address  was  delivered  at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  is  a  strong  plea  for  reform  in  secondary  and  university  education, 
measuring  our  results  against  those  of  German  schools. 

426  Scott,  R.  P.  The  inspection  of  secondary  schools  :  of  what  tests 
ought  it  to  consist  .^    (Educ.  times.     July.     53:28i-r83.) 

379.1     American  Public  School  System 

427  Draper,  A.  S.  Educational  organization  and  administration.  (in 
Butler,  N.  M.  ed.     Educ.  in  the  U.  S.     1:3-31.) 

A  brief  historical  sketch  prefaces  an  account  of  present  status.  The  treatment  is  by 
administrative  units,  the  district,  township,  county,  city,  state  and  nation. 

428  Harvey,  L.  D.  Two  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  graded  school  systems,     (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.     p.  203-14.) 

Elimination  of  non-essentials  and  better  co-ordination  of  essentials. 

429  Swett,  John.  American  public  schools :  history  and  pedagogics. 
320  p.  D.     Amer.  bookco.  $1. 

Part  2  "  Pedagogics  "  relates  specifically  to  modern  courses  of  study  in  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  with  chapters  on  school  management  and  rural  schools. 
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379.15     School  supervision 
City  schools 

430  De  Weese,  T.  A.  Better  city  school  administration.  (Educ.  rev. 
June.     20 :  61-71.) 

Data  regarding  size  of  school  boards,  their  functions  and  mode  of  choice  in  many 
American  cities. 

431  Draper,  A.  S.     Common  school  problems  in  Chicago.     32  p.  O. 

Treatment  is  broader  than  title  indicates  and  relates  to  wholesome  principles  for  gen- 
eral city  school  administration. 

432  Greenwood,  J.  M.      High-school   statistics.      (N.    E.    A.    Proc.      p. 

340-5 1-) 

433  Prince,  J.  T.  Report  upon  city  and  town  supervision  of  schools  in 
Mass.     (in  Mass. — Education,  Board  of.     Annual  report  63,  p.  280- 

330.) 

434  Rowe,  L.  S.  The  financial  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to 
the  city  government.     (Annals  Amer.  acad.     Mar.     15:  186-203.) 

Illustrates   by  figures  from   New   York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia^ 
■■    "^  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Minneapolis. 

435  Young,  J.  T.  The  administration  of  city  schools.  (Annals  Amer» 
acad.     Mar.     15  :  171-85.) 

436.  Chicago.  Andrews,  E.  B.  The  public  school  system  of  Chicago. 
(Educ.     Jan.     20 :  264-69.) 

Begun  in  number  for  Dec.  1899. 

437 .     Nelson,   A.   H.     The  public  school  politician.     (Educ.  rev. 

Feb.     19:  187-95.) 

Dr.  Andrews  and  the  Chicago  school  situation  is  the  theme. 

438  Cleveland.  Harris,  E.  L.  The  Cleveland  schools.  (Educ.  Feb. 
20:327-34.) 

439  Milwaukee.  Mowry,  Duane.  The  Milwaukee  school  system.  (Educ. 
rev.     Sept.     20:  141-51.) 

As  organized  under  the  law  of  1897. 

440  New  York.  O'Conor,  J.  F.  X.  Education  in  the  city  schools  of  New 
York.     27  p.  D.     St.  Francis  Xavier's  college,  N.  Y.  city. 

A  Roman  Catholic  criticism  of  curriculum  and  methods. 

441  Philadelphia.  Young,  J.  T.  and  Rowe,  L.  S."*  Organization  and 
financial  powers  of  the  Department  of  education,  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  Philadelphia's  educational  system.  32  p.  O.  Amer. 
acad.  pol.  and  soc.  science,  .35 

Rural  schools 

442  Corbett,  H.  R.  Free  high  schools  for  rural  pupils.  (School  rev. 
Apr.  and  June.     8  :  213-19  ;  335-63.) 

Describes   several  plans  which  have  been    tried  in  various  states  to  solve  the  rural 
school  problem.     No  solution  of  the  legal  difficulty  is  offered. 

443  Upham,  A.  A.  Transportation  of  rural  school  pupils  at  public  ex- 
pense. 12  p.  O.  Madison,  Wis.  n.  p.  (Wisconsin  state  supt.  Bulle- 
tin of  information,  5.) 

Summarizes  state  laws.     Also  in  Educ.  rev.  for  Oct.     20:241-51. 

379.16     National  and  state  ufiiversities 

See  also  no.  452. 

444  Dabney,  C.  W.  Washington's  university.  (Forum.  Feb.  28  :  663- 
76.) 
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445  Edwards,  W.  F.  Do  we  need  a  national  university  ?  (Gunton's 
mag.     Feb.     18 :  155-66.) 

An  affirmative  answer  based  on  a  caustic  arraignment  of  present  universities. 

446  National  educational  association.  Report  of  sub-committee  on  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university.  (Science.  Mar.  16.  11  :  410- 
14.) 

Suggests  action  by  Bureau  of  education  or  by  Smithsonian  institution  in  case  either  be 
enabled  to  take  up  the  work. 

447  The  project  for  a  national  university.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.  19  :   325-33.) 

Report  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  recommend  means  for  using  systemat- 
ically the  advantages  for  research  offered  by  the  government  collections  at  Wash- 
ington. 

448  Smithsonian  institution.  Report  of  committee  of  the  board  of  regents 
on  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  graduate  study.  26  p.  O.  Wash, 
n.  p. 

379.17     Secondary  schools 

See  also  379.1:  379.73. 

449  Clay,  C.  M.  High  school  reform.  (Educ.  Nov. -Dec.  21  :  144-54 ; 
217-23.) 

Author  is  head-master  of  the  Roxbury,  Mass.,  high  school. 

450  De  Voe,  F.  E.  and  Thurber,  C.  H.  Where  are  the  high  school  boys  ? 
(School  rev.     Apr.     8  :  234-43.) 

451  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  A  year's  progress  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 
(Dial.     July  16.     29  :  43-46.) 

Clear  account  of  the  progress  and  significance  of  movements  for  uniform  college  en- 
trance requirements,  a  National  university  and  commercial  education. 

452  Huling,  R.  G.  and  others.  Problems  which  confront  the  high  school. 
(Educ.     Nov.     21  :  129-43.) 

The  problems  are  Service;  Electives:  How  to  reach  the  individual  pupil;  How  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  colleges. 

453  O'Shea,  M.  V.  On  the  better  articulation  of  the  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional system.     (Jour,  of  ped.     Mar.     12:304-12.) 

Bridging  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 

.454  Search,  P.  W.  The  larger  high-school.  (School  rev.  Apr.  8  :  220- 
29.) 

A  thoughtful  suggestion  and  a  forecast  for  the  future. 

455  Seaver,  E.  P.  The  public  high-school  of  the  20th  century.  (Educ. 
rev.     Feb.     19 :  153-59.) 

An  interesting  bit  of  idealism. 

.456  Waters,  W.  E.  Intellectual  and  moral  waste  in  the  transition  from 
school  to  college,  (in  Assoc,  of  coll.  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc., 
Proc.     p.  122-33.) 

Discussion,  4  p. 

.457  Whitton,  Frederick.  Higher  ideals  in  secondary  education.  (School 
rev.     May.     8 :  261-67.) 


379.23     Compulsory  education 

458  School  attendance  and  compulsory  education  in  central  Europe,     (in 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  147-64.) 

History  of  the  growth  of  compulsory  education,  present  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
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379.42     Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and  in  the 

colonies.     List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Lond. 
The  great  "public  schools"  for  boys  are  under  373.42. 

459  Education   in   Great    Britain    and    Ireland,     (in     U.    S.  — Educatiork 
Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  3-65.) 

A  chronicle  of  current  events.  Text  of  the  new  Board  of  education  bill  is  given. 
University  notes  are  many. 

460  Elliott,    C.    A.     Extravagance   and   economy  in  the    London   school 
board.     (Nineteenth  cent.     Oct.     48:607-17.) 

461  Hill,    W.    K.     Educational    movements    in    England.     (School    rev. 
Jan.     8  :  i-io.) 

■■I  Discusses  the  Board  of  education  bill  of  1899,  giving  the  full  text  of  the  act. 

462  McNamara,  T.  J.     Three  years  of  progressivism  at  the  London  school 
board.     (Fortn.  rev.     Nov.     68  :  790-802.) 

463  Public  schools  yearbook,  1900.     462  p.  O.     Sonnenschein,  2/6 

464  Scott,    R.    P.     The   new   education  office   and   the   interests  of   the 
empire.     (Fortn.  rev.     Feb.     67:300-16.) 

About  the  new  English  Board  of  education  act  operative  April  i,  1900. 

465  Secondary  education  :  a  handbook  of  the  Board  of  education  act,  1899. 
Knight. 

"  Serviceable  collection  of  documents  and  materials  relating  to  elementary,  secondary 
and  technical  education  in  Great  Britain."     Educ.  times,  May. 

379.43     Germany 

466  Bolton,  F.  E.     The  secondary  school  system  of  Germany.     398  p.  D. 
Appleton,  Si. 50     (Internat.  educ.  ser.) 

As  compared  with  Russell's  German  higher  schools  more  space  is  given  to  discus- 
sion of  school  administration  and  the  educational  problems  involved,  while  much 
less  attention  is  paid  to  historical  matter  and  special  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
The  two  books  are  rather  complementary  than  conflicting. 

467  Education   in  central   Europe,      (in   U.   S.    Education,   Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1898-99.     I  :  125-235.) 

Contents : 

1.  Ten  years'  elementary  school  progress  in  Prussia. 

2.  School  attendance  and  compulsory  education. 

3.  Teachers'  pensions  and  annuities. 

4.  German  manual  training. 

5.  German  trade  schools. 

6.  Professional  preparation  of  normal  school  teachers. 

7.  School  system  of  Saxony. 

8.  Federal  aid  in  Switzerland. 

9.  History  of  secondary  education  in  Hungary . 

10.  Seventy  years'  attendance  in  German  universities. 

468  Viereck,  L.     Reform   of   secondary   education  in    Germany.     (Educ. 
rev.     Sept.     20 :  170-83.) 

How  and  why  Prussia  has  become  discontented  with  the  curriculum  of  1892,  and 
what  movements  are  at  work  to  remedy  the  undesirable  features. 

379.44    France 

469  Education  in  France.      (in  U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,. 
1898-99.     1:1085-1138.) 

Chronicle  of  current  educational  events.  The  educational  system  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  Anti-alcoholic  instruction  get  special  mention. 
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470  Guerlac,   Othon.     Educational  crisis   in   France.     (Nation,   Jan.    25. 
70:69-71.) 

471  Hardy,  E.  L.     The  lycdes  of  France.     (School  rev.    Jan.     8  :  18-25.) 

Continued  from  7  :  559. 

472  Jonas,  J.  B.  E.     The   differentiation  of  the  secondary  curriculum  in 
France.     (School  rev.     April.     8 :  244-55.) 

473  Milborne,  Horace.  A  French  critic  on  secondary  education.  (Westm» 
rev.     Dec.     154:645-55.) 

A  discussion  of  Alfred  Fouilles'  criticisms  on  the  fierce  fight  against  classical  education 
in  French  secondary  schools. 

379.45     Italy 

474  Oldrini,  Alexander.     Public  education  in  Italy  and  its  reform,  i895-99^ 
(in  U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  839-70.) 

379.48     Sweden 

475  Education   in   Sweden,     (in    U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report, 
1898-99.     I  :  237-57.) 

Condensed  from  report  by  C.  G.  Bergman,  inspector  of  primary  schools  in  Stockholm,. 


379.493    Belgium 

476  Education  in  Belgium,      (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report^ 
1898-99.     I  :  89-123.) 

Brief  sketch  of  public  secondary  education  for  past  fifty  years. 

379.52    Japan 

477  Lewis,    R.    E.     State   education   in   Japan,     (in  U.    S. — Education^ 
Comm'r  of.     Report,  1898-99.     i  :  259-302.) 

A  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  all  public  educational  work. 


379.73       United  States 

478  Brown,  E.  E.      Secondary  education,     (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  iiv 
the  U.  S.     I  :  143-205.) 

A  valuable  paper.     Best  brief  account  in  print. 

479  Harley,  L.  R.     The   school   system  of   Penn. ;    an   historical  review. 
(Educ.     Mar.     20:  389-95.) 

480  Salmon,  David.      Impressions  of  American  education.      (Educ.  rev^ 
Jan.     19:  36-48.) 

Continued  from  number  for  Dec.  1899. 

New   York 

481  Should   the   regents   have  more   power  .^     (Cath.    world.     Mar.     70: 
802-08.) 

In  rt  educational  unification  in   N.  Y.  state.   The  answer  is  Yes.    Another  similarlj- 
minded  article  is  on  p.  834  of  the  same  volume. 
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REVIEWS 

Discours  aux  etudiants — prononces  devant  TAssociation  generale  des  Etudiants 
de  Paris  par  MM.  Bourgeois, Breal,Casimir-Perier,  Ferry,  Pasteur,  Loubet,  Jules 

*  Simon,  Renan,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  etc.,  Zola.  Paris  :  Colin,  1900.  352  p. 
5fr. 

This  interesting  collection  consists  of  five  parts.  The  first 
contains  merely  a  brief  address  by  M.  Pasteur  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  jubilee  in  1892.  The  second  part,  comprising  nearly 
half  the  book,  is  devoted  to  presidential  addresses  given  before 
the  Students' Association  of  Paris,  an  organization  founded  in 
1884.  Each  year  this  association  brings  together  its  honorary 
and  active  members  at  a  banquet,  to  the  presidency  of  which  it 
calls  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science,  letters,  or 
art  in  France.  The  addresses  of  these  presidents,  given  before 
such  an  assemblage,  often  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of 
the  republic,  are  naturally  such  as  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  the 
student.  M.  de  Vogiie  with  his  rich  optimism,  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois  with  his  confidence  in  youth  and  his  exhortation  to 
the  practice  of  the  civic  virtues,  Ernest  Renan  with  his  appeal 
for  honesty  of  purpose  and  truth  to  self,  Jules  Ferry  with  his 
epigrams  on  the  glories  of  youth,  and  Zola  with  his  laudation 
of  labor — these  are  among  the  speakers  whose  brilliant  thoughts 
are  spread  before  the  reader. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  addresses  given  at  various  times 
before  the  general  association :  first  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1886, 
next  at  a  reception  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  M.  Lavisse 
to  the  Academy  in  1893,  next  at  a  reception  tendered  President 
Casimir-Perier  the  following  year,  and  finally  at  a  reception  ta 
President  Loubet  in  1899.  The  fourth  part  contains  addresses 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Sorbonne  in  1889,  ^^  the  pres- 
entation of  a  rnedal  to  the  society  in  1893,  and  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1896.  The  fifth  section  is 
given  up  to  reports  of  visits  by  delegates  to  other  cities,  and  the 
reception  tendered  to  Don  Emilio  Castelar  on  his  visit  to  Paris. 
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The  most  interesting  addresses  are  naturally  those  delivered 
at  the  annual  banquets.  Here  the  optimism,  the  scintillating 
eloquence,  and  the  delicate  flattery  of  the  most  brilliant 
speakers  among  the  savants  of  France  are  seen  at  the  best.  The. 
audiences  were  inspiring,  and  the  presence  of  high  officials  of 
the  republic  added  an  appeal  to  the  speakers'  best  efforts.  M. 
Anatole  France  could  say  with  perfect  truth :  "  You  are  the 
twentieth  century.  You  are  the  lords  of  the  manor.  You  are 
the  thought  and  the  science  of  the  future.  Yours  it  will  be  to 
search  out  secrets  of  which  we  have  not  dreamed.  Who  can 
say  that  one  of  the  company  gathered  with  such  light  hearts 
about  this  board  shall  not  one  day  astonish  the  world  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  richness  of  his  genius?  "  It  was  not  mere 
obsequiousness  that  led  Pasteur  so  gracefully  to  say  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  ''  Your  presence  here  gives  new 
color  to  the  scene;  a  friendly  gathering  becomes  a  great  fQle, 
and  the  simple  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  savant  becomes, 
thanks  to  you,  a  red-letter  day  for  science  in  France."  With 
what  delightful  sadness  (roughened  by  translation)  does 
Renan  address  these  leaders  of  to-morrow :  "  Happy  the  young, 
for  life  is  before  them,  and  life  is  such  a  very  good  thing! 
Life  is  mostly  behind  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  a  fact  not  without 
its  joys;  but  surely  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  face  it!"  And 
how  ideal  is  Zola's  definition  of  the  ideal !  "  Qu'est-ce  done 
autre  chose  que  Tinexplique,  ces  forces  du  vaste  monde  dans 
lesquelles  nous  baignons,  sans  les  connaitre  ?  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  such  collection  outside  of 
France,  for  the  reason  that  this  association,  as  to  its  purposes, 
its  membership,  and  its  governmental  recognition  is  unique. 
The  book  is  one  to  place  upon  one's  shelf,  a  book  to  hand  a 
student  who  needs  a  mental  tonic,  a  book  to  take  "  three  times  a 
day,  after  meals,"  when  things  go  wrong  in  arranging  the 
lecture  course. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

fT^STATE  Normal '[School, 


Brockport .'N.  Y. 
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NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to  stu- 
dents of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


American  history  told  by  contempora- 
ries— Vol.    III.:  National   expansion, 
1783-1845.      Edited  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  Professor  of  history  in  Har- 
vard   University.       New    York:     The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     668  p.     $2. 
''it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this 
new  edition  to  Professor   Hart's  unique 
series  of  source-books  in  American  his- 
tory.    It   covers    the  period  of   national 
expansion,    1783-1845,    and     the    docu- 
ments chosen  are  taken  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  sources. 

Analytic  geometry,  the  elements  of— 
By  Albert  L.   Candy,  Ph.  D,,  adjunct 
professor  of  mathematics    in  the  Uni- 
versity  of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,     Neb. 
Published  by  the  author,  1900.     302  p. 
In  point  of  view,  in  spirit  and  aim,  in 
plan  and  scope,  this  text-book  for  begin- 
ners in  analytical  geometry  differs  con- 
siderably from  many  others.     The  title  is 
not  a  misnomer,  for  while  the  theory  of  the 
conic  sections  is  presented  with  the  cus- 
tomary fullness,  the  reader  will  not  gain 
the  impression,  which  some  texts  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  inculcate,  that  these 
curves,  together  with  the  usual  "  list  of 
higher-plane  curves,"  constitute   the  do- 
main  of  analytical  geometry.     The  au- 
thor's pen  has  been  guided  by  a  desire  to 
give  the  student  power  rather  than  knowl- 
edge, mastery  over  method  rather  than 
acquaintance  with  special   properties  of 
special  curves. 

Professor  Candy's  "firm  conviction" 
that  "  any  subject  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  in  touch  with  all 
that  has  preceded,  and  at  the  same  time 
reach  forward  toward  that  which  is  im- 
mediately to  follow,"  and  "  that  algebra, 
geometry,  analytics,  and  calculus  should 
not  be  studied  entirely  apart,"  may  per- 
haps be  justified  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency alone,  and  without  attempting  to 
derive  it  from  the  somewhat  doubtful 
proposition  that  "  all  branches  of  mathe- 
matics are  fundamentally  and  inseparably 
related,"  However  this  may  be,  the  au- 
thor's conviction  has  given  color  and 
character  to  his  composition.  Accord- 
ingly, one  encounters  some  of  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  as  well  as  certain  por- 


tions of  general  equation  theory  that  are 
usually  either  presupposed  or  reserved  for 
subsequent  study.  These  have  been  in- 
troduced for  the  most  part  with  good 
judgment  and  skill,  in  connections  where 
their  propriety  and  significance  could  be 
shown  by  immediate  application  to  the 
subject  proper. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  fresh, 
animated  style.  The  accentuation  is 
good.  The  type  is  not  specially  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  though  the  paper  and  binding 
are  substantial.  An  index  would  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  book,  and,  despite 
the  author's  judgment  to  the  contrary,  we 
believe  a  table  of  answers  would  render 
it  more  acceptable. 

Arithmetic  primer,  The — By  Frank  H. 
Hall.     Chicago:  Werner  School  Book 
Co.,  igoi.     108  p.     40  cents. 
The  accomplished  author  of  this  little 
book  has  designed  it  to  precede  any  se- 
ries of  more  formal  text-books  of  arith- 
metic.    It  is  objective  and  concrete,  and 
amazingly  simple. 

Bird  book,  The — By  Fannie  Hardy 
Eckstrom.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1901.     276  p.     60  cents. 

Canada  under  British  rule,  1760-1900 

— By  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot.    New  York: 

The    Macmillan    Co.,    1901.       346    p. 

$1.50. 

Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are, 
as  a  rule,  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  administrative  system  of 
their  neighbors  on  the  north.  This  book, 
by  the  highest  authority  on  Canadian  his- 
tory and  institutions,  will  actually,  not 
figuratively,  meet  a  long-felt  want. 

Chapters  from  Aristotle's  ethics — By 
J.  H.    Muirhead,    M.  A.,  professor  of 
mental  and   moral   philosophy.  Mason 
College,  Birmingham.     London:  John 
Murray,  1900.     319  p.     7s.  6d. 
The  world-old  and  ever-fresh   ethical 
philosophy  of   Aristotle   receives  here  a 
vigorous    interpretation    from    the  view- 
point of  modern  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy- 
Child  life  primer,  The — By  Etta  Aus- 
tin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blais- 
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dell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1901.     95  p.     25  cents. 

Christian  doctrine  of  justification 
and  reconciliation,  The — By  Albert 
Ritschl.  English  translation.  New 
York:  imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  igoo.     670  p.     $4. 

Cyclops  of  Euripides,  The— Edited  by 
John  Patterson,  B.  A.,  instructor  of 
Greek  in  the  high  school,  Louisville, 
Ky.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1900.     96  p.     $1.25. 

Dictionary  of  architecture  and  build- 
ing— By  Russell  Sturgis,  A.  M.,   Ph. 
D.,and  many  architects,  painters,  en- 
gineers,   and     other     expert     writers, 
American  and  foreign.      Vol.  I.:  A-E. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
942  p.     3  vols.     $18. 
This    magnificent    work,    to   be    com- 
pleted in   three  volumes,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  a  standard  book  of  reference. 
Libraries  of   every  sort  will  need  it   on 
their  shelves.     The   illustrations    are   as 
excellent  as  they  are  numerous. 

Easy  steps  in  Latin — By  Mary  Ha- 
mer,  Taunton  High  school.  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.,  1901.  182 
p.     75  cents. 

Elementary  Spanish  reader.  An — By 

L.  A.  Loiseaux,  B.  S.,  instructor  in 
the  Romance  languages  and  literatures 
in  Columbia  University.  Boston:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  1901.     162  p.    $1. 

Elementary  grammar  of  the  Spanish 
language — By  L.  A.  Loiseaux,  B.  S., 
instructor  in  the  Romance  languages 
and  literatures  in  Columbia  University. 
Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1901. 
192  p.  $1. 
These  two  companion   volumes  make 

the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 

Spanish  language  that  has  come  to  our 

notice. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica — Edited  by  T. 
K.  Cheque,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  and  by 
J.  Sutherland  Black,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 
Vol.  IL:  E  to  K.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     2688  p.     $3. 

English  satires — With  an  introduction 
by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  New  York: 
reprinted  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1900,     298  p.     $1.50. 

Ethics,  descriptive  and  explanatory — 
By  S.  E.  Mezes,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
philosophy.  University  of  Texas.     New 


York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
435  p.     $2.60. 

This  work  is  noteworthy  because  of  its 
method  and  its  point  of  view.  It  at- 
tempts to  give  "as  adequate,  critical, 
and  methodical  account  as  possible  of 
what  morality  and  immorality  are.  Its 
assumption  is,  that  the  best  way  of  dis- 
covering what  morality  and  immorality 
are  is  to  examine  the  examples  of  these 
phenomena  that  are  open  to  observation." 
Introspection  and  the  other  methods  of 
psychology,  together  with  the  methods 
of  biology  and  of  the  natural  sciences 
generally,  are  all  used.  The  book  seems 
to  us  to  lack  somewhat  in  maturity  of 
thought  and  of  scholarship,  tho  abound- 
ing in  suggestions. 

Experimental  psychology :   a  manual 
of    laboratory     practice — By     Edward 
Bradford   Titchenef.     Vol.   I.:   Quali- 
tative   experiments.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     214  p.     $1.60. 
The  recasting  of  psychological  meth- 
od that  is  going  on  is  well  portrayed  in 
Professor  Titchener's  manual.     It  is  an 
orderly  guide  to  the  study  of  one  series 
of  psychological  and  semi-psychological 
facts  by  the  method  of  experiment.     It 
is  very  complete  and  excellently  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

Foundations  of  botany — By  Joseph  T. 
Bergen,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  biology, 
English  high  school,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     258   p.     $1.50. 

Gymnasium  und  die  neue   Zeit,  das 

alte — Von  Dr.   Albert  Fischer.      Or. 

Lichterfelde:  B.  Gebel,  1900.     431  p. 

8  M. 

This  is  a  very  searching  critilcism  of 
the  German  gymnasium,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
German  people.  An  historical  review 
is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  educa- 
tional ideal  which  the  gymnasium  has  be- 
fore it,  and  by  an  examination  of  the 
constituents  of  contemporary  German 
culture.  A  plan  for  future  development 
is  made  precise  by  the  two  time-sched- 
ules proposed.  The  book  is  of  much 
more  than  usual  importance. 

Herakles,   the  hero    of   Thebes — By 

May  E.  Burt  and  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1900.     146  p.     60  cents. 

Howells*  story  book.  The — By  Mary 
E.  Burt  and  Mildred  Howells. 
These  are  first-class  reading  books  for 

children.     The   first   is  adapted  from  a 

schoolbook  used  in  Athens. 
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Historical  development  of  modern 
Europe,  1815-1897.-67  Charles  M. 
Andrews,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900.  467 
p.     $2.75. 

A  students'  edition,  in  one  volume,  of 
this  well-known  book. 

Law  and  policy  of  annexation— By 

Carman  F.  Randolph  of  the  New  York 
bar.     New    York:    Longmans,  Green 
&Co.,  1901.     225  p.     $1.50. 
This  careful  treatise   is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  withdrawal  of 
American   sovereignty  from    the  Philip- 
pine islands,   and  whose  main  thesis  is 
that   the   constitution   is    supreme   thru- 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Con- 
gress.    The  argument  is  legal  in  form  and 
closely  reasoned.       It  does  not  seem  to 
us,  however,  to  meet  in  an  adequate  way 
the  contrary  contention  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Gardiner  of  the  New  York  bar,  already 
published. 

Morte  Arthure— Edited  by  Mary  Mac- 
leod  Banks.     New-  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1900.     206  p.     $r.6o. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  century  allitera- 
tive poem  from  the  Lincoln  MSS.      The 
editing  is  thoroly  and  carefully  done. 

Munson  phonography.  A  Shorter 
course  in— By  James  E.  Munson. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  iqoi. 
236  p.     $2. 

Murillo:  a  collection  of  fifteen  pic- 
tures, with  introduction  and  interpre- 
tation—By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  06 
p.     $1. 

This  new  edition  to  the  Riverside  Art 
Series  is  thoroly  well  done.  The  re- 
productions are  artistic  and  wisely  chosen. 
The  letter-press  is  informing  and  helpful. 

Non-Euclidean  geometry— By  Henry 
Parker  Manning,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  pure  mathematics  in 
Brown  University.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1901.     95  p.     $1. 

When  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  gain  more  mathe- 
matical scholarship  and  begin  to  move 
outside  of  their  traditional  methods  and 
subject-matter,  many  of  their  statements 
will  be  revised.  Professor  Manning  has 
opened  the  way  for  such  an  increased 
scholarship  in  his  clear  and  concise  intro- 
duction to  the  non-Euclidean  geom- 
etry.      Fancy    the   shattering    effects   of 


this  statement:  "The  chief  lesson  of  the 
non-Euclidean  geometry  is  that  the 
axioms  of  geometry  are  only  deductions 
from  our  experience,  like  the  theories  of 
physical  science.  For  the  mathemati- 
cian, they  are  hypotheses  whose  truth  or 
falsity  does  not  concern  him,  but  only 
the  philosopher  "  (p.  94). 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters, 
dealing  respectively  with  pan-geometry, 
the  hyperbolic  geometry,  the  elliptic 
geometry,  and  analytic  non-Euclidean 
geometry.     We  commend  it  cordially. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles — Ed- 
ited by   Mortimer  Lawson  Earle,  pro- 
fessor    of      classical      philology       at 
Barnard    College,     Columbia    Univer- 
sity.      New    York:     American    Book 
Co.,   1901.     330  p.     $1.50. 
Professor  Earle,  whose  scholarly  work 
in  the  field  of  textual    criticism  is    well 
known,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
result  of  his  painstaking  labors  with  the 
edition  of  the  Oedipus  Rex,     Its  care  and 
completeness  amply  justify  it. 

Oresteia  of  Aeschylus — Translated 
and  explained  by  George  C.  W.  Harr, 
M.  A.,  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  King's  College,  London.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
220  p.     $1.50. 

We  welcome  most  cordially  this  initial 
volume  of  a  new  series  devoted  to  the 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  Athe- 
nian drama.  That  such  interpretations 
will  reach  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
students  who  are  yet  unable  to  master 
the  original  text  of  the  great  Greek  dram- 
atists, goes  without  saying.  The  idea 
is  a  happy  one,  and  this  first  volume  is 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  it. 

Our  teeth  :  how  to  take  care  of  them — 

By  Victor  C.   Bell,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

New  York:  Young  America  Publishing 

Co.,  1901.     70  p. 

A  simple,  straightforward  account  of 
the  structure  and  hygiene  of  the  teeth. 
Intended  for  children. 

Outlines  of  educational  doctrine— By 

Johann  Friedrich  Herbart,  translated  by 
Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph*.  D.,  annotated  by 
Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph. '  D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
334  p.     $1.50. 

This  work  will  be  noticed  at  length  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view. It  is  a  translation  of  Herbart's 
latest  and  most  complete  work  on  edu- 
cation. 
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VI 
EDITORIAL 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
Superhitendence°    ^lent    of    Superintendence   of    the    National 

Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 26-28,  and  the  interest  displayed  in  the  work  of  the 
several  sessions,  were  renewed  evidence  that  this  gathering  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year.  The  number  df 
active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
present  was  about  550,  a  number  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
takes  the  trouble  to  attend  the  important  business  sessions  at 
the  summer  meetings.  Mr.  Harvey  presided  with  dignity  and 
ability,  and  carried  the  program  promptly  forward.  The  pain- 
ful news  of  serious  illness  in  his  family,  which  hurried  Presi- 
dent Hadley  back  to  his  home  before  the  delivery  of  his  ad- 
dress, was  a  source  of  sorrow  and  regret.  President  Baker  of 
Colorado  kindly  consented  to  read  President  Hadley' s  manu- 
script, so  that  the  evening  session  was  not  abandoned. 

The  most  interesting  discussion  of  the  meeting  was  that  upon 
Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile's  motion  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question : 

Should  the  Department  of  Superintendence  memoralize  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  $1,000  for  each  of  the  next  five  years,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  simplifying  our  English  spelling,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mission to  be  named  by  this  body  ? 

Mr.  Vaile  urged  his  view  of  this  matter  in  a  speech  marked 
by  temperateness,  ability,  and  cogency.  He  undoubtedly  con- 
vinced a  number  of  superintendents  who  had  intended  to  vote 
against  his  resolution  answering  in  the  affirmative  the  ques- 
tion as  stated  above.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Kansas  presented 
the  opposing  view  in  a  very  witty  speech.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion the  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  106  to  yy,  the 
majority  being  composed,  in  about  equal  parts,  of  those  who 
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are  opposed  to  any  change  in  English  spelling  and  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  National  Educational  Association  entering  upon 
a  simplified  spelling  propaganda. 

The  Department  chose  State  School  Commissioner  Glenn 
of  Georgia  as  president  and  voted  to  meet  again  in  Chicago  in 
1902. 

National  Society  While  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
Study^of  *^Educa-  ^^^  ^^  Session  at  Chicago,  the  organization 
tion  known  as  the  Herbart  Society  was  wholly  re- 

organized. The  purpose  of  the  reorganization  was,  first,  to 
put  the  work  of  the  society  on  a  higher  plane  and  on  a  more 
systematic  basis,  and,  second,  to  drop  a  name  which  had  been 
interpreted  to  be  a  badge  of  educational  partisanship.  The 
new  society  is  made  up  of  men  who  are  avowedly  students  of 
education  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  by  a  scientific  method.  They 
are  sincerely  in  earnest  to  develop  educational  scholarship  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Active  membership  is  limited  to  one  hundred.  Associate 
membership  may  be  gained  simply  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of 
one  dollar:  associate  members  receive  the  publications  of  the 
society  and  may  be  present  at  all  meetings.  Two  regular  meet- 
ings will  be  held  each  year,  one  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  and  one  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  present  list  of  active  membership  is  as  follows : 

Frank  G.  Blair,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 
Richard  G.  Boone,  Superintendent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Francis  B.  Brandt,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
George  P.  Brown,  Editor,  Bloomington,  111. 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico. 

William  L.  Bryan,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  Burk,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Mass. 
John  W.  Cook,  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111. 
Ellwood  I.  Cubberley,  Stanford  University,  California. 
Washington  S.  Dearmont,  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
John  Dewey.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Edwin  G.  Dexter,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 
Richard  E.  Dodge,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  B.  Dresslar,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  B.  Dyke,  Kamehameha  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
W.  H.  Elson,  Superintendent,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Publishers'  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
David  Felmley,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 
Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Newell  D.  Gilbert,  Superintendent,  De  Kalb,  111. 

J.  P.  Gordy,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
James  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
William  N.  Hailman,  Superintendent,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Reuben  P.  Halleck,  Boys'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Rufus  H.  Halsey,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  Department  of  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
M.  J.  Holmes,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Chicago  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  H.  Jones,  Superintendent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Grant  Karr,  State  Normal  School,  Osw^ego,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  Keith,  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111. 
Ossian  H.  Lang,  Editor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
George  H.  Locke,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Livingston  C.  Lord,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  McKenny,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  III. 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Israel  C.  McNeill,  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Ernest  C.  Moore,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Frank  Morton,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Theodore  B.  Noss,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 
Michael  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

John  T.  Prince,  State  Agent,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Charles  R.  Richards,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Supervising  Principal,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
James  E.  Russell,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Levi  Seeley,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
David  E.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Edward  D.  Starbuck,  University  of  California^  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

W.  S.  Sutton,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Spencer  Trotter,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Calif. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Samuel  Weir,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Mattoon,  111. 

Lightner  Witmer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Association  of  '^^^  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
American  Univer-  tion  of  American  Universities,  whose  organi- 
zation and  purpose  were  fully  described  in  the 
Review  for  April,  1900/  was  held  in  Chicago  February  26- 
28,  1901.  The  opening  session  was  held  at  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  the  subsequent  sessions  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building  on 
Michigan  Avenue.  Each  of  the  fourteen  institutions  repre- 
sented in  the  Association  was  represented  by  one  or  more  dele- 
gates. Each  session  was  well  attended  by  the  delegates,  and 
the  discussions  were  practical  and  earnest.  Newspaper  re- 
porters and  the  general  public  were  excluded  from  the  sessions, 
which,  therefore,  took  on  the  very  helpful  form  of  a  conference 
or  a  committee  meeting.  At  the  close  of  each  session  the  secre- 
tary gave  out  to  the  press  such  information  as  he  thought 
proper. 

The  three  topics  chiefly  discussed  were :  ( i )  inter-university 
migration  of  graduate  students;  (2)  fellowship;  and,  (3)  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Upon  each  of  these  topics  a  short  report  was  presented  by  a 
delegate  designated  in  advance  for  the  purpose.  Each  discus- 
sion brought  out  the  details  of  the  practice  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions in  regard  to  each  of  the  matters  considered,  and  while 
the  Association  refrained  from  passing  resolutions,  certain 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  what  was  substantially  unani- 
mous consent. 

It  was  held  in  regard  to  the  first  topic  that  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
mote by  all  possible  means  the  inter-university  migration  of 
graduate  students,  to  the  end  that  they  may  come  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  of  varying  points  of  view,  and  so  may  re- 
ceive the 'broadest  possible  introduction  to  their  chosen  field  of 
study.     The  only  limitation  suggested  upon  this  migration 
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was  that  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  it  might  be  un- 
profitable to  the  students  for  it  to  continue  after  he  had  made 
some  progress  upon  his  dissertation. 

As  regards  the  question  of  fellowships,  it  was  held  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  spoke,  that  the  provision  for  university  fel- 
lows in  this  country  is  already  too  large,  and  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  stimulating  unduly  a  number  of  men  to  go  forward  to 
investigation  and  research  who  have  not  the  highest  and  best 
qualifications  for  such  work.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  some  of  the  fellowships  dis- 
tinctly research  fellowships,  to  be  awarded  only  to  students 
who  had  already  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
who  had,  therefore,  received  their  academic  equipment  for  their 
life  work. 

In  discussing  the  best  type  of  examination  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  it  was  held  very  emphatically  that  the  practice  which 
is  growing  up  in  our  universities,  especially  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments dealing  with  natural  science  subjects,  of  permitting 
the  candidate  to  pass  his  examination  course  by  course,  as  is 
usual  in  imdergraduate  instruction,  is  a  pernicious  one,  and  one 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the  best  and 
broadest  scholarship.  It  was  held  that  the  examination  for  the 
doctor's  degree  should,  in  all  cases,  be  upon  subjects  and  not 
upon  courses  of  instruction;  the  underlying  principle  being  that 
the  courses  of  instruction  which  a  graduate  student  attends  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  he  is  supposed  to  do  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  examination. 

It  was  developed  that  there  was  some  difference  of  practice 
between  the  universities  as  to  the  formal  examination  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves,  that  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  oral  exami- 
nation at  the  time  when  the  candidate  finally  presents  himself 
for  his  degree,  and  that  if  any  subordinate  examinations  are 
held  previous  to  this  time,  either  upon  courses  or  upon  subjects, 
they  should  be  given  very  little  weight  in  estimating  the 
capacity  of  the  candidate. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  that  there  be  set  aside  a 
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week  to  be  known  as  Convocation  Week,  in  order  that  the 
various  learned  societies  of  the  country  may  arrange  to  hold 
their  meetings  at  that  time. 

It  was  also  voted  to^  print  in  pamphlet  form  an  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  and  second  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  to  assess  the  cost  thereof  upon  the  fourteen  in- 
stitutions equally. 

The  place  and  date  of  the  meeting  of  1902  were  referred  tO' 
the  incoming  executive  committee  with  power. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  year  were :  President,  Columbia 
University;  vice  president.  University  of  Michigan;  secretary, 
University  of  Chicago;  additional  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  Harvard  University,  University  of  California. 


The  membership  enrollment  at  the  1901  meet- 
Notes  and  News  ing  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 

the  National  Educational  Association  was 
extremely  gratifying.  The  total  was  739,  of  whom  55a 
were  active  members  and  189  associates.  Of  the  active 
members  84  became  such  for  the  first  time  at  this  meet- 
ing. Illinois  was  represented  by  218  members,  Ohio  by  75, 
New  York  by  62,  Indiana  by  58,  Michigan  by  56,  Wisconsin 
by  41,  Iowa  by  33,  Massachusetts  by  28,  Minnesota  by  27,  Mis- 
souri by  25,  Colorado  by  15,  New  Jersey  by  12,  Kansas  by  11, 
and  Kentucky  by  10.  Unrepresented  were  Maine,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  North  Dakota,. 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 


Among  the  institutions  which  have  recently  become  active 
members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are:  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  111. ;  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Granville,  Ohio;  Free  Public  Library,  Cardiff,  Wales; 
Imperial  Library,  Tokio,  Japan;  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa; 
University  of  Minnesota. 


If  the  standard  allowance  be  made  from  the  actuaries'  table 
for  loss  by  death  and  from  available  statistics  for  loss  thru 
failure  of  promotion  from  illness  and  other  causes,  it  is  found 
that  in  1900,  133,367  pupils  could  have  been  enrolled  in  New 
York  State  secondary  schools,  while  79,365,  or  59.5  per  cent, 
were  so  enrolled.  The  corresponding  per  cent,  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  79.5. 
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THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  .Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1901.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  upon  the  general  topic  of  "  The  people  and  the  schools." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  ''  Are  the  schools  doing  what  the 
people  want  them  to  do?  "  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  to 
say,  ''No,  and  what  is  more  they  never  have  done  and  never  will 
do  what  the  people  want."  And  it  would  be  equally  justifiable 
to  say,  ''  Yes,  for  public  opinion  determines  what  the  schools 
shall  do;  the  schools  are  a  mere  reflection  of  public  opinion." 
Neither  of  these  answers,  however,  satisfies  the  candid  ques- 
tioner. He  is  aware  of  an  atmosphere  of  discontent,  a  mur- 
mur of  disapproval — more  or  less  subdued — and  if  he  is  a 
practical  person  and  not  a  mere  observer  of  men  and  things, 
he  takes  no  'lasting  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  people;  but  desires  to  know  who  feels  this  dis- 
content, what  the  nature  of  it  is,  what  causes  it,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  allayed.  Let  us,  then,  attempt  to  answer  these  questions : 
Who  are  the  critics  of  the  schools  ?  what  are  their  complaints  ? 
what  conditions  in  the  schools  justify  these  strictures  ?  how  are 
these  conditions  to  be  improved?  In  considering  these  ques- 
tions I  shall  take  the  point  of  view  of  a  public-school  teacher, 
and  of  one  for  many  years  especially  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  elementary  schools,  altho  much  of  what  I  have  to  say 
applies  as  well  to  private  schools  and  secondary  schools. 

Expressions  of  discontent  with  the  schools  and  what  they  are 
doing  are  confined  to  no  one  class  of  people.     From  the  wealthy 
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taxpayer  who  helps  support  the  pubHc  schools,  altho  his 
children  do  not  attend  them,  to  the  man  whose  children  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  public  education,  altho  he  contributes  prac- 
tically nothing  to  its  support;  from  the  honest  and  fair-minded 
reformer  to  the  fashionable  dabbler  in  social  problems;  from 
the  director  of  large  enterprises  to  the  employer  of  the  errand 
boy;  from  the  experienced  and  able  superintendent  to  the 
merest  beginner  on  the  teaching  force,  comes  the  voice  of  com- 
plaint and  adverse  criticism.  I  would  not,  however,  give  the 
impression  that  the  general  attitude  toward  the  schools  is  hos- 
tile; I  believe  that  were  the  adverse  and  favorable  criticism 
weighed  against  each  other,  gratitude  for  what  the  schools 
achieve  would  preponderate  over  the  discontent  caused  by  what 
they  fail  to  do.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  that  gratitude 
and  appreciation  seldom  attract  the  same  attention  that  is  ac- 
corded to  censure — especially  if  that  censure  be  cleverly  ex- 
pressed. 

My  own  experience  would  go  to  show  that  the  severest  ad- 
verse criticism  comes  from  two  classes  of  people:  those  who 
know  the  schools  least,  the  superficial  meddlers  in  public  mat- 
ters; and  those  who  know  them  best,  teachers  and  school  ofifi- 
cials,  and  honest  students  of  education.  The  great  general 
public  takes  a  more  lenient  attitude.  Among  the  parents  we 
find  several  pronounced  types.  The  very  ignorant,  especially 
those  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the  institutions  of  a  free  coun- 
try, are  generally  profoundly  and  touchingly  grateful  to  the 
schools ;  the  partially  educated,  who  are  sometimes  imbued  with 
the  most  objectionable  phase  of  the  American  spirit, are  likely  to 
be  critical,  not  in  any  broad  or  discriminating  way,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  the  school  relates  itself  to  their  children ;  the  educated 
parents  defy  characterization  as  a  body,  for  the  intellectual  ad- 
vantages that  they  have  enjoyed  render  some  individuals  among 
them  insufferably  hypercritical  and  others  tolerant  and  sym- 
pathetic, according  to  the  spirit  by  which  their  general  atti- 
tude toward  life  is  animated.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  accusations  of  the  two  classes  of  severe  critics  above  men- 
tioned :  the  assertions  of  those  who  play  with  the  public  schools 
as  they  play  wdth  other  objects  of  their  charity  or  their  wit  are 
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sweeping  and  too  often  untempered  with  mercy;  the  assertions 
of  those  who  know  the  schools  best,  severe  as  they  often  are, 
are  Hkely  to  be  specific  and  discriminating  and  are  often  coupled 
with  equally  warm  praise. 

A  person  who  is  genuinely  and  intelligently  interested  in 
education  finds  the  sweeping  and  shallow  criticisms  of  the  un- 
informed a  severe  strain  upon  his  fortitude;  my  own  belief  is 
that  nothing  but  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor  can  sustain 
him  under  such  circumstances  of  trial.  I  often  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  in  this  scientific  age,  so  many  well-trained 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  generalize  from  a  single  instance, 
when  that  instance  reflects  discredit  upon  the  public  schools.  I 
marvel  that  the  same  man  who  would  work  out  a  scientific 
problem  with  exemplary  thoroness  can  relegate  an  entire 
school  system  to  the  dogs  because  he  knows  a  few  individuals 
who  are  products  of  that  system  and  who  are  not  an  honor  to 
it.  I  am  amazed  that  an  educated  woman  can  spend  ten 
minutes  in  a  schoolroom  and  then  say  with  easy  confidence  that 
she  understands  perfectly  what  is  being  done  there,  and  that 
another  can  unblushingly  affirm  after  a  few  hours  of  scattered 
visits  that  she  has  made  a  thoro  inspection  of  a  city  school  sys- 
tem. I  dwell  upon  this  source  of  adverse  criticism  because  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  often  accepted  by  the  public  at  its  face 
value,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  credentials  of  the  critic 
should  oftener  be  demanded.  But  the  specific  and  discriminat- 
ing criticism  of  the  faithful  student  of  the  public  schools,  no 
matter  how  severe  it  may  be,  calls  for  our  candid  and  resptoful 
attention. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  adverse  criticism,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  we  accumulate  a  host  of  such  assertions  from  as 
many  sources  as  possible  and  scrutinize  them  carefully,  we  shall 
find  them  very  easily  arranging  themselves  in  two  groups: 
charges  of  a  traditional  nature,  and  charges  growing  out  of  a 
more  or  less  organized  ideal  of  what  the  schools  should  be. 
The  traditional  fault-finding — the  kind  that  could  undoubtedly 
be  matched  from  every  generation  since  schools  began,  and 
which  will  continue  while  schools  endure — is  easily  resolved 
into  two  phases :  the  regret  of  the  conservative  that  the  old 
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established  order  of  things  is  being  tampered  with,  and  the 
unreasonable  haste  of  the  iconoclast,  that  counts  a  thing  out-of- 
date  and  worthless  simply  because  it  is  not  new.  Take  by  way 
of  illustration  three  typical  complaints  gathered  from  my  own 
recent  experience. 

'*  The  schools  are  not  so  thoro  as  they  were,"  says  one;  "  my 
children  do  not  begin  to  have  the  definite  information  that  I  had 
at  their  age."  But  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  much- 
prized  information  reveals  that  it  consisted  in  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  such  details  as  the  following :  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  sovereigns  of  England,  with  an  extra  touch  of 
great  value  in  the  names  of  the  wives  of  King  Henry  VIII.; 
a  list  of  all  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  world,  with  their 
respective  heights  in  feet;  the  names  of  twenty  or  more  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  globe,  with  their  length  in  miles;  the  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  in  the  various  battles  of 
the  Revolution;  lengthy  rules  in  grammar,  to  be  learned  ver- 
batim, altho  they  express  facts  which  any  child  could  state  from 
his  own  observation  and  in  his  own  words;  long  lists  of  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions,  and  of  masculines  with  their  corre- 
sponding feminines,  which  no  person  not  in  charge  of  a 
zoological  garden  would  ever  have  occasion  to  use  and  which 
were  likely  to  be  so  mismated  in  the  effort  to  marshal  them  out 
in  pairs  in  the  recitation,  that  Noah  himself  would  have  been 
thrown  into  endless  confusion  at  the  spectacle.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  try  to  show  the  mother  in  question  that  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten  this  information,  that  only  a  part  of  it  had 
ever  had  the  least  practical  worth,  that  the  real  value  of  her 
school  days  had  lain  in  other  phases  of  her  work,  and  that  the 
time  spent  in  mastering  such  details  as  I  have  mentioned  might 
have  been  occupied  in  reading  great  literature,  and  in  coming 
into  closer  sympathy  with  the  vast,  friendly,  out-of-door  world. 
It  was  the  conservative's  sigh  for  things  as  they  had  been ;  and 
there  is  only  one  possible  cure  for  the  extreme  conservative, 
the  panegyrist  of  the  good  old  times,  and  that  is  a  strong  dose 
of  the  actual  history  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Martin's  delightful 
series  of  Old  South  Lectures  upon  ''  The  History  of  Public 
Education  in  Boston  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  would  open 
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the  eyes  of  such  a  person,  if  anything  could.  But  until  the 
history  of  education  is  as  well  known  as  the  multiplication 
tables,  the  cry  of  the  conservative  will  always  be  in  our  ears. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iconoclast  derides  the  survival,  of 
much  that  is  good.  "  The  spelling  book !  "  he  exclaims,  ''  tech- 
nical grammar,  the  study  of  wars  and  battles,  school  readers 
with  their  crippled  selections  instead  of  whole  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, concert  reading  and  recitation,  time  spent  in  actually 
learning  the  location  of  towns  and  rivers  and  mountains!  Is 
it  possible  that  these  traditions  linger?  "  The  iconoclast  needs 
practice  in  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;  the  abuses 
which  he  intends  to  condemn  are  not  identical  with  the  prac- 
tices which  he  so  unsparingly  denounces. 

An  appreciable  part  of  the  criticism  that  we  hear,  however, 
grows  out  of  a  reasonable  ideal  of  what  the  school  should  be. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  of  this  type  is  that  young 
children  are  required  to  spend  many  hours  outside  of  school  in 
study;  this  is  no  new  accusation;  my  own  childhood  was  often 
rendered  a  burden  to  myself  and  my  parents  by  interminable 
home  lessons.  This  charge,  it  will  be  seen,  grows  out  of  a  more 
or  less  definite — altho  frequently  unformulated — ideal  of  the 
province  of  the  school  in  a  child's  education;  the  point  of  view 
is  somewhat  negative,  it  is  true,  and  concerns  itself  rather  with 
the  limitations  to  be  placed  on  the  school  than  with  the  positive 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  it;  but  it  originates  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  school  should  minister  to  the  child's  growth,  not 
dwarf  it;  interpret  the  world,  not  overshadow  it;  promote  life, 
not  hinder  it. 

The  reasonable  attitude  toward  criticism,  the  attitude  taken 
when  our  sanity  and  humor  assert  themselves  and  our  sensi- 
tiveness and  unwarrantable  desire  to  be  perfect  are  comfort- 
ably silenced  for  the  time  l>eing,  is  to  label  each  criticism  for 
what  it  is  worth;  assigning  the  purely  conservative  and  the 
baldly  iconoclastic  to  the  lumber  room,  and  the  charges  based 
on  an  evident  constructive  ideal  to  the  workshop;  for  in 'this 
way  we  may  eventually  discover  whether  or  not  the  schools  are 
striving  to  do  what  the  people  want.  Having  made  this  classi- 
fication, we  shall  still  find  an  ominous  array  of  criticisms  to  be 
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reckoned  with.  In  several  instances  the  criticisms  directly 
contradict  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  concerning  the 
work  done  in  arithmetic :  the  schools,  according  to  one  of  them, 
are  doing  mechanical  work,  the  pupils  can  add  and  subtract, 
but  they  cannot  think  and  reason;  and  the  critic,  if  humorously 
inclined,  quotes  the  child  who  exclaimed  in  desperation  over 
his  practical  problems,  ''  If  you  will  only  tell  me  whether  they 
are  to's  or  froni's,  I  can  do  them  ";  according  to  the  opposite 
criticism,  the  schools  are  so  occupied  with  other  matters  that 
they  neglect  the  necessary  drill  on  simple  operations  and  turn 
out  inaccurate  accountants.  These  contradictions  need  not 
surprise  us,  however;  they  represent  two  somewhat  conflict- 
ing ideals  as  to  what  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  arithmetic 
should  be — ideals  which  would  be  modified  and  reconciled  in  a 
pro  founder  ideal. 

Among  the  many  adverse  criticisms  that  have  their  origin  in 
an  unsatisfied  ideal,  and  which  therefore  show  what  the  people 
want,  and  indicate  that  the  schools  are  not  adequately  meeting 
that  want,  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  two  only.  I  select  these 
two  because  they  are  typical  of  the  time,  comprehensive, — 
inasmuch  as  they  include  a  number  of  more  detailed  charges, — 
and  so  fundamental  in  their  import  that  we  cannot  regard  them 
too  seriously.  Briefly  stated  they  are  as  follows :  first,  our 
schools,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  the  past,  are  producing 
weak-willed  men  and  women,  persons  who  shirk  responsibility, 
who  avoid  difficulties,  who  do  not  know  the  joy  of  overcoming 
obstacles ;  second,  the  schools  do  not  prepare  our  young  people 
for  life.  In  each  case  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  first,  that  the 
criticism  is  due  to  a  high  ideal  of  what  the  schools  should  be; 
second,  that  it  is  at  least  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  facts; 
third,  that  certain  conditions  exist  that  occasion  the  defect 
pointed  out ;  fourth,  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  remedy  these 
conditions. 

The  first  criticism  certainly  indicates  a  high  and  serious  ideal 
of  the  province  of  the  school ;  the  critics  who  make  it  evidently 
expect  the  school  to  espouse  as  its  great  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  character;  they  would  have  the  school  encourage  the 
attitude  that  finds  expression  in  those  noble  lines  of  Clough's, 
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in  which  the  strong  and  purposeful  man  hears  the  countless 
voices  of  nature  calling  upon  him  to  come  and  conquer : 

"  Yea,  the  rough  rock,  the  dull  earth,  the  wild  sea's  furying  waters 
All  with  ineffable  longing  are  waiting  their  invader, 
All  with  one  varying  voice  call  to  him,  Come  and  subdue." 

Truly  a  noble  ideal,  and  none  too  high. 

Nothing  short  of  omniscience  can  determine  whether  this 
criticism,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  definite  comparison  between 
the  schools  of  the  past  and  the  present,  is  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
No  one  person's  testimony  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive;  I 
sometimes  question  whether  a  person's  testimony  on  a  matter 
of  this  sort  is  even  trustworthy.  With  a  full  recognition  of  the 
non-conclusiveness  of  it  and  with  some  suspicion  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  it,  I  venture  to  give  my  own  testimony.  For 
over  fifteen  years  I  have  taught  girls  of  substantially  the  same 
type;  so  far  as  the  joy  of  achievement  is  concerned,  I  have  al- 
ways found  all  sorts  and  conditions  among  them,  from  the  girl 
who  would  choose  to  scale  a  mountain  unaided,  every  time,  to 
the  girl  who  cries  out  to  be  picked  up  and  carried  over  a  mole- 
hill. I  have  always  found  less  ability  to  use  books,  to  interpret 
them,  to  think  independently,  than  it  would  seem  to  be  reason- 
able to  expect;  but  I  remember  that  these  things  were  true  in 
my  childhood;  and  I  frequently  notice  these  peculiarities  in 
people  who  were  graduated  from  school  so  long  ago  that  they 
must  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  educational  privileges  of 
those  good  old  days  whose  passing  we  deplore.  Seriously,  I 
can  detect  no  falling  off  in  the  average  attitude.  Moreover,  in 
visiting  the  elementary  schools  with  great  frequency  for  many 
years,  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  weakness  and  dependence  of 
the  pupils;  I  find  a  great  deal  of  vigorous,  independent  work 
going  on.  Once  in  a  long  while  I  see  a  teacher  who  deprives 
her  pupils  of  the  opportimity  for  independent  thinking  by  some 
such  direction  as  this, — *'  All  these  problems  are  examples  in 
addition."  But  such  cases  are  happily  rare.  Many  teachers  of 
my  acquaintance,  however, — especially  those  engaged  in  high- 
school  work, — are  so  insistent  in  their  charges  of  deterioration 
in  the  product  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  cry  from  out- 
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side  the  schools,  that  the  young  men  and  women  do  not  take  re- 
sponsibiHty  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  did  at  their  age, 
is  so  frequently  repeated,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  many 
people  do  see  a  deterioration  in  the  great  mass  of  school  chil- 
dren, so  far  as  independent  power  is  concerned. 

Before  becoming  too  much  disheartened  about  the  schools, 
however,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  charge  is  but 
another  form  of  that  glorification  of  the  past,  already  men- 
tioned, to  which  most  people  are  prone;  that  it  is  fashionable  to 
make  this  particular  criticism  just  now,  for  certain  distin- 
guished critics,  who  set  the  fashion  for  their  lesser  brethren, 
have  of  late  expressed  themselves  with  complacent  certainty  in 
this  regard;  and  that  if  the  alleged  deterioration  in  our  young 
people  exists,  it  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  schools.  Many 
other  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  impression  of  deteriora- 
tion: the  fact  that  the  schools  draw  an  increasing  number  of 
pupils  from  homes  of  a  different  type,  homes  of  extreme 
illiteracy,  of  no  traditions  worth  the  name,  and  of  low  moral 
ideals;  the  conditions  of  crowded  city  life  as  compared  with 
the  freer  and  more  responsible  life  of  the  country  or  provincial 
town;  the  greater  leniency  in  all  home  discipline  and  the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  children  in  many  homes;  all  these  ele- 
ments should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  question 
of  deterioration.  If  the  criticism  that  we  are  considering 
would  take  this  form :  our  schools  are  not  producing  as  many 
men  and  women  of  energy,  of  the  fiber  that  rejoices  in  con- 
quest, as  the  world  needs, — if  the  assertion  were  of  this  char- 
acter, I  repeat,  rather  than  of  the  sort  that  makes  invidious  and 
unproved  comparisons  between  the  schools  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  should  all  agree  that  the  facts  bear  it  out,  unques- 
tionably. The  world  needs,  and  the  people  call  upon  the 
schools  to  produce,  men  and  women  of  that  virile  quality  that 
recognizes  in  an  obstacle  a  thing  to  be  put  under  the  feet,  and 
that  recognizes  it  in  no  spirit  of  patient  endurance,  but  with 
that  fervor  that  characterized  the  noble  army  in  the  old  hymn, 
who 

"  Climbed  the  steep  ascents  of  heaven,  thru  peril,  toil,  and  pain." 

Indeed,  if  it  is  true  that  the  home  does  less  to  encourage  this 
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spirit  than  it  did  a  generation  or  twO'  ago,  the  greater  becomes 
the  responsibility  of*  the  school  in  this  regard;  but  surely  this 
does  not  mean  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  school.  It  means 
that  the  school  has  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  age,  not  dictated 
it,  and  that  it  must  work  unremittingly  to  counteract  it.  A 
close  student  of  the  times  who  is  familiar  with  both  the  homes 
and  the  schools  is  inclined  to  marvel  that  the  schools  have  not 
succumbed  more  completely  to  the  spirit  of  indulgence  toward 
children  which  has  marked  the  home  training  of  people  of  my 
own  generation  and  of  the  generation  succeeding  my  own.  I 
believe  that  with  many  a  child  the  school,  with  its  orderly  dis- 
cipline and  definite  demands,  is  the  saving  influence.  The 
mother  of  a  child  of  six  helplessly  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
"  I  wish  that  Tommy  would  go  to  bed  earlier,"  but  I  have  seen 
that  same  Tommy  buckle  down  to  his  task  in  school  and  learn 
thereby  something  of  the  joy  of  achievement  and  of  the  dignity 
of  obedience  to  law.  We  could  multiply  instances  of  this  sort 
indefinitely. 

The  main  causes  of  this  regrettable  condition — so  far  as  it 
exists — lie,  I  believe,  outside  of  the  schools;  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  in  the  reaction  against  for- 
malism and  arbitrary  control,  the  school  has  too  often  made  the 
mistake  of  substituting  entertainment  for  that  compelling 
interest  that  secures  the  most  effective  kind  of  work.  I  refer 
not  alone  to  the  young  enthusiast,  but  also  to  the  mature  man 
and  woman  who  hold  themselves  and  the  great  truths  that  they 
are  teaching  and  the  lives  that  they  are  shaping  so  cheaply  that 
their  classrooms  become  mere  places  of  entertainment. 

The  true  doctrine  of  interest  has  been  travestied  by  the 
teacher,  caricatured  by  the  critic,  and  hackneyed  by  the  public 
speaker,  until  it  requires  some  hardihood  to  insist  that,  rightly 
understood,  it  is  and  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  an  essential 
element  in  all  successful  teaching  and  discipline.  Combined 
with  the  more  slowly  developed  sense  of  duty,  which  it  re- 
enforces  at  every  turn,  it  is  the  remedy  for  the  very  defect  of 
character  that  we  are  deploring.  You  and  I  do  our  drudgery, 
not  only  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it,  but  because  it  con- 
tributes to  some  result  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned ;  and 
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children  in  school  can  be  led  to  recognize  the  relation  of  their 
drudgery  to  some  result  in  which  they  are  genuinely  interested. 
They  recognize  this  relation  quickly  enough  outside  of  school, 
and  often  work  upon  uninteresting  details  with  a  vigor  that 
their  elders  would  do  well  to  emulate — and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  details  are  not  easy  and  that  they  are  not  enter- 
taining, and  that  the  joy  of  achievement  is  great  in  proportion, 
not  to  the  difficulty  of  the  obstacles  alone,  but  also  to  the  value 
— from  the  child's  point  of  view — of  the  results.  A  greater 
mutual  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupils,  as  well  as 
between  parents  and  children,  as  to  the  purpose  of  any  given 
piece  of  work,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  close  application  and 
independent  exertion,  would  help  unspeakably.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  spirit  of  prompt  obedience  is  to  give  way  to  an 
obedience  that  demands  coaxing  and  explaining;  but  is  it  not 
true  that  a  child  is  more  likely  to  give  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  parent  or  teacher  whose  general  attitude  toward  things  has 
convinced  the  child  of  his  reasonableness  ? 

If  I  am  right,  then,  in  thinking  that  the  people,  more  or  less 
consciously,  want  the  schools  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  robust 
type  of  character,  and  that  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  schools  are  doing  in  this  respect,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
schools  are  no  better  satisfied  with  what  the  people  are  doing, 
and  that  not  until  parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  critics  of 
the  schools  develop  a  more  consistent  notion  of  what  a  child's 
responsibility  should  be,  and  a  more  intelligent  notion  as  to  the 
motives  that  have  caused  human  beings  in  all  ages  to  struggle 
and  to  succeed,  can  the  schools  satisfy  either  the  people  or 
themselves. 

The  second  charge — that  the  schools  do  not  prepare  for  life 
— plainly  originates  in  a  definite  ideal,  an  ideal  in  this  case 
which  is  either  broadly  educational,  or  strictly  practical,  or 
frankly  mercenary,  according  to  the  individual  conception  of 
what  life  is.  I  think  that,  with  one  exception,  this  charge  is 
coupled  less  often  than  the  other  with  the  assertion  that  the 
schools  have  deteriorated.  That  one  exception  is  in  the  matter 
of  certain  exact  phases  of  preparation,  notably  arithmetic  and 
spelling.     We  are  all   familiar  with  the  statement  that  the 
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present  generation  is  totally  unable  to  spell.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  spelling,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
spelling  might  be  begun  earlier  and  that  it  should  receive  more 
attention ,  altho  I  would  not  for  one  moment  have  our  schools 
return  to  the  laborious  old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  by  means  of  spelling.  I  think  that  we  some- 
times forget  that  inaccurate  spelling  is  not  a  distinctly  modern 
iniquity;  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  school  board  of  Bos- 
ton gave  a  written  examination  some  sixty  years  ago  that  led 
them  to  comment  with  severity  upon  the  spelling  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools.  We  forget,  too,  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  now  enter  our  high  schools  are  from  illiterate  homes 
and  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  using  books  out- 
side of  school,  so  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  spell  as  well  as 
they  do. 

In  the  main,  however,  this  charge  makes  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  past  and  present.  It  merely  deplores 
the  fact  that  the  schools  are  not  preparing  children  for  life. 
The  philosopher,  who  regards  with  profound  pity  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  losing  much  that  makes  life  precious  be- 
cause their  early  training  did  not  open  their  eyes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  world ;  the  business  man,  who  complains  that  the  young 
people  whom  he  employs  are  inaccurate  and  heedless  and  unin- 
telligent; and  the  disappointed  parent,  whose  grievance  is  that 
his  child  is  not  equipped  by  the  school  with  a  definite  means  of 
support,  are  all  making  the  same  criticism,  for  they  are  all  say- 
ing that,  when  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  actual  world 
present  themselves,  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

The  men  who  have  helped  us  in  recent  years  to  see  more 
clearly  what  education  is — among  them.  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Hanus,  and  Dr.  Dewey — have  kept  constantly  before 
us  the  true  ideal  for  the  school,  and  consequently  the  only  re- 
liable foundation  for  the  organization  of  studies,  and  the  one 
sound  basis  of  criticism — that  is,  the  correlation  of  the  school 
with  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  a  distinctly  new 
ideal,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  stated  with  more 
clearness,  with  more  frequency,  with  a  more  generous  concep-. 
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tion  of  what  life  is,  and  with  a  more  conscious  recognition  of 
its  use  as  a  working  basis,  in  recent  times  than  in  the  past.  ''  A 
child  is  entitled,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  "  to  his  five-fold  inheritance 
— scientific,  literary,  aesthetic,  institutional,  religious;"  and  not 
until  he  enters  into  this  inheritance  thru  the  ministrations  of  the 
school  can  the  school  be  said  to  have. fitted  him  for  life. 

Whether  we  accept  a  broad  view  or  a  narrow,  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  schools  leave  much  to  be  desired  when  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  correlation  with  life.  The  dull, 
inert  faces  of  hosts  of  men  and  women  whom  we  jostle  on  the 
street,  and  the  shrewd,  calculating  faces  of  as  many  more,  pro- 
claim this  fact  as  truly  to  the  idealist  as  the  incompetency  of 
the  employed  and  the  helplessness  of  the  unemployed  prove  it 
to  the  more  practical  observer. 

The  causes  are  not  far  to  find.  This  varying  conception  of 
what  life  is  naturally  produces  confusion  in  the  schools  them- 
selves as  to  what  is  worth  while  and  what  is  not.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  the  parent  who  wishes  his  child  to  prove  an  imme- 
diate source  of  income  is  due  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is 
not  agreed  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  provide  a 
child  with  an  immediate  means  of  earning  a  livelihood;  and 
the  makers  of  a  course  of  study  do  but  reflect  public  opinion  in 
this  respect.  The  support  of  normal  schools  is  no  exception  to 
this  view,  as  the  object  of  this  type  of  school  is  not  to  provide 
young  people  with  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  to  pro- 
vide the  schools  with  properly  equipped  teachers.  The  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  is  no  exception,  as  its  purpose  is 
primarily  educational  and  not  utilitarian.  The  introduction  of 
typewriting  and  stenography  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  the  commercial  spirit;  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  demancjs  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss.  But  by 
means  of  this  concession,  it  will  be  noted,  children  who  might 
otherwise  go  without  high-school  training  are  being  subjected 
to  the  broadening  and  refining  influences  of  history  and  litera- 
ture and  science  along  with  the  special,  technical  training  which 
is  their  one  reason  for  being  in  the  school  at  all. 

Theefl'ortsto  adapt  the  schools  to  the  increased  demands  con- 
sequent upon  a  larger  view  of  life  have  occasioned  two  results, 
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complementary  in  character  and  constantly  regretted — I  refer 
to  the  crowding  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  neglect  of  certain 
fundamental  details  generally  accounted  to  be  a  part  of  a  good 
education,  such  as  spelling  and  the  multiplication  tables.  The 
more  hopeful  among  us  believe  that  these  conditions — so  far  as 
they  exist — are  transitional  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  larger 
ideal  must  include  the  less,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
schools  will  fit  their  pupils  to  love  nature  and  good  books  and 
good  pictures  and  good  music  and  good  manners  without  un- 
fitting them  to  make  change  and  to  spell  the  more  common 
words  of  the  English  language.  This  matter  of  the  crowded 
curriculum  is  no  new  source  of  complaint.  The  curriculum 
has  been  crowded  in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  considered 
crowded  under  less  provocation  than  at  present.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Martin  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  Old  South  lectures,  when  the  elementary  schools  of  Bos- 
ton were  teaching  the  three  R's,  with  none  of  that  overwhelm- 
ing success,  however,  that  belongs  by  right  to  those  good  old 
times,  the  course  of  study  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
grammar  and  geography,  and  there  was  an  immediate  protest 
against  the  crowding  of  the  curriculum. 

I  have  already  anticipated  the  source  from  which  the  remedy 
must  come — a  more  generous  conception  of  what  life  is,  and  a 
more  intelligent  and  determined  effort  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
school  to  this  conception.  Such  an  ideal  is  the  death-blow  to 
all  that  is  merely  perfunctory  and  traditional  in  education ;  and 
no  other  means  of  reform  is  to  be  compared  with  the  establish- 
ment of  this  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  and  interpreters 
of  programs.  Take  the  matter  of  arithmetic  as  an  illustration 
and  see  how  certain  subjects  of  purely  traditional  value  lingered 
on  for  many  years  in  the  text-books.  An  honest  outlook  into 
the  modern  child's  life  leads  both  program-maker  and  teacher 
to  discard  these  subjects,  and  leads  the  teacher  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects that  remain  in  a  different  spirit. 

Two  practical  reforms  must  be  carried  if  we  are  to  correlate 
the  schools  with  life :  we  need  more  well-trained  teachers,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  we  have  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher.  The 
second  reform  will  carry  us  a  long  stq>  toward  securing  the 
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first,  inasmuch  as  less  taxing  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  teachers  already  in  the  public 
service  and  will  tempt  others  of  thoro  education  and  wide 
opportunity  to  enter  it.  By  well-trained  teachers,  I  mean 
those  of  sound  scholarship,  of  a  wide  outlook — persons  imbued 
with  the  seriousness  and  joy  of  their  calling;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  Students  of  education  have  learned  something  of  its 
purposes,  its  failures,  its  successes,  and  they  have  something 
sound  and  vital  and  practical  to  give  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  chosen  teaching  for  their  profession.  The 
best  thing  that  they  have  to  give,  I  believe,  is  a  profound  sense 
of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  life.  This  comes,  I  am  well 
aware,  to  a  few  rare  souls  thru  insight  and  experience;  but  to 
hosts  of  others  who  would  miss  it  totally  or  blunder  long  in 
arriving  at  it,  it  may  be  given  in  a  measure  by  means  of  a 
sane  professional  training. 

If,  then^  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  people — with  widely 
differing  conceptions  as  to  what  they  mean  by  it — want  the 
schools  to  prepare  their  children  for  life,  and  that  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  the  schools  are  doing  in  this  regard,  I  can 
only  say  as  before  that  the  chief  responsibility  rests  with  the 
people.  Greater  unity  and  intelligence  of  purpose  on  their 
part,  a  greater  readiness  to  press  certain  practical  reforms,  and 
a  far  greater  insistence  upon  the  training  and  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teacher  would  produce  schools  that  could  prepare 
children  for  life. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  people  to  know  more  defi- 
nitely what  they  do  want,  and  for  the  makers  of  courses  of  study 
to  interpret  the  people's  desire,  and  for  the  school  authorities  to 
organize  essential  practical  reforms,  we  must  thankfully  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  in  countless  schools  thruout  the  land,  the 
high-minded,  large-hearted  teacher  is  specifically  at  work  upon 
the  great  problem  of  the  correlation  of  the  school  with  life. 
Let  us  look  at  him  for  a  moment  in  one  aspect  only  of  his  teach- 
ing— his  work  in  literature;  and  for  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
what  he  is  doing,  let  us  contrast  him  with  the  man  who  is  not 
controlled  by  this  great  purpose. 

The  latter  thinks  very  little,  if  at  all,  of  the  future  lives  of 
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his  pupils;  he  recognizes  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
ground  to  be  covered,  a  certain  amount  of  information  to  be 
acquired,  a  certain  critical  attitude  to  be  established,  perhaps; 
he  may  love  books  dearly  himself;  he  may  love  them  so  much 
better  than  he  loves  his  calling  that  the  blundering  interpreta- 
tions and  crude  criticisms  of  his  young  companions  set  his  teeth 
on  edge,  and  their  juvenile  enthusiasms  provoke  his  scorn. 
The  pupils  of  this  man  are  not  more  ready  for  life  because  of 
their  work  with  him.  He  has  lost  sight  of  the  true  aim  of  the 
school.  The  former  is  animated  by  the  thought  that  the  future 
lives  of  his  pupils  may  be  enriched  and  refined  and  uplifted  by 
intercourse  with  books,  and  he  recognizes  that  the  love  of  good 
books  and  the  habit  of  reading  life  into  them  and  of  reading 
them  into  life  may  be  established,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by 
the  work  done  in  his  classes.  He  foresees  the  mercenary  and 
trivial  ideals  that  these  boys  and  girls  must  meet  sooner  or  later, 
and  he  forestalls  them  with  that  blessed  throng  of  upright,  gen- 
erous, noble  souls  who  live  in  the  pages  of  literature.  His  own 
love  of  the  books  that  are  read  is  so  genuine  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceal it  if  he  would;  his  interest  in  his  pupils  and  their  work  is 
so  vital  that  they  cannot  fail  to  respond  to  it;  his  habit  of  find- 
ing life  in  literature  and  literature  in  life  is  so  confirmed  that 
they  begin  to  share  it  with  him;  there  is  no  moralizing,  so- 
called;  no  laborious  setting  forth  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
reading  good  books;  but  there  is  the  true  enthusiasm  that  is 
contagious  and  the  true  sympathy  that  inspires.  There  is 
plenty  of  hard  work,  but  it  is  work  done  in  the  atmosphere  of 
interest  that  deepens  and  increases  as  the  year  goes  on.  There 
are  plenty  of  obstacles,  but  they  only  serve  to  increase  the 
strength  of  those  who  overcome  them.  The  pupils  of  this  man 
are  entering  into  a  portion  of  their  inheritance;  he  has  opened 
for  them  one  gateway  into  the  fullness  of  life. 

Katharine  Hamer  Shute 

Normal  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 


II 

ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  DOING  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
WANT  THEM   TO  DO? 

The  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  hke  the  sphinx  of  old, 
sits  by  the  way  and  puts  to  the  passing  student  perplexing 
riddles;  and  this  is  one  of  them :  "  What  do  the  people  want?  " 
Like  the  famous  riddle  solved  by  CEdipus  this  also  has  three 
parts:  What  do  the  people  want  in  elementary  education;  in 
secondary  education;  and  in  the  university?  Now  if  you  ask 
what  this  individual  or  that  individual  wants,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  say.  He  may  be  thrust  into  a  corner  and 
compelled  to  speak.  But  the  people,  who  will  thrust  them  into 
a  corner  or  compel  them  to  speak?  They  are  here,  there, 
everywhere.  Their  voices  are  like  the  indistinct  murmur  of 
many  waters,  and  he  indeed  has  a  fine  and  acute  ear  who  can 
extract  reason  out  of  the  confusion  of  utterances. 

Even  if  one  were  able  to  take  a  vote  on  the  details  of  second- 
ary education,  then  to  juggle  with  pluralities  and  majorities, 
then  to  reduce  them  to  curves  and  diagrams,  these  curves  and 
diagrams  would  only  represent  what  some  people  wanted  and 
not  what  all  wanted.  And  if  answers  "  yes  "  and  answers 
*'  no  "  had  ascribed  to  them  the  algebraic  qualities  of  positive 
and  negative — as  would  seem  perfectly  reasonable — in  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  it  might  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
people  want  nothing  at  all.  Indeed,  this  is  only  another  form 
of  that  skepticism  which  declares  that  the  people  do  not  know 
what  they  do  want ;  but  nevertheless  he  who  has  faith  in  human 
progress,  who  holds  to  the  social  solidarity  of  the  people,  who 
believes  that  mankind  as  a  social  organism  is  evolving  even 
better  than  it  knows  and  unconsciously  rising  to  higher  levels, 
such  a  man  returns  with  new  eagerness  to  the  problem :  "  What 
do  the  people  want?  "  Such  a  man  seeks  to  find  the  way  of 
access  to  that  higher  level  toward  which  the  people  are  blindly 
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groping.  From  the  people  he  learns  more  than  they  them- 
selves know.  Such  is  the  problem  in  this  question :  "  Are^the 
secondary  schools  doing  what  the  people  want  them  to  do?  " 

There  is  no  belief  which  pervades  all  civilized  peoples  so 
thoroly  as  the  faith  in  education.  Men  of  to-day  are  opti- 
mistic as  men  have  never  been  before.  The  wonderful  ad- 
vances in  science  and  the  conquest  of  nature  which  the  last 
century  has  accomplished  have  made  them  expectant  of  good, 
nay,  even  demanding.  New  discoveries,  new  inventions,  are 
received  with  satisfaction  and  approval  rather  than  with  sur- 
prise and  wonder.  Men  have  come  to  have  a  wonderful  con- 
fidence in  themselves  as  a  race  of  beings  capable  of  greater 
things.  Their  faith  in  education  is  only  one  expression  of  this 
faith  and  expectation.  It  is  possible  tO'  narrow  these  state- 
ments. 

The  people  have  an  unbounded  faith  in  high  schools,  a  faith 
the  very  richness  of  which  is  embarrassing.  It  is  a  faith  which 
demands.  This  faith  seizes  hold  even  upon  things  not  seen. 
This  simple  faith  is  not  fixed  upon  the  high  school  as  it  is,  but 
upon  the  high  school  as  it  might  be.  If  we  listen  to  the  con- 
fused murmur  telling  us  what  this  high-school  castle  in  Spain 
ought  to  be,  we  are  astonished  at  the  babble  made  by  the 
enumeration  of  what  it  must  teach.  From  alpha  to  omega 
runs  the  list  with  languages  and  'ologies  in  every  confusion. 
Yes,  it  must  teach  them  well,  and  so  simply  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  and  he  who  runs  away  may  try  another  day.  The 
pupil  must  forget  nothing,  and  withal  he  must  be  so  dried  and 
seasoned  by  his  four  years'  work  as  to  take  his  place  among  men 
twenty  years  his  senior;  and  all  this  must  be  done  without 
serious  loss  to  the  present  happiness  of  the  pupil. 

These,  then,  are  the  words  which  can  be  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  people :  Multiplicity  of  studies  that  the  individual  talent 
of  each  pupil  may  be  fostered;  thoroness  and  ripeness  of 
scholarship  which  shall  result  from  the  best  methods;  instruc- 
tion which  shall  not  be  instruction  merely,  but  instruction  that 
shall  be  a  part  of  education.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
more  closely. 

The  demand  for  a  multiplicity  of  studies  in  secondary  schools 
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is  one  which  has  made  itself  heard  very  clearly  and  one  to 
which  the  schools  have  yielded,  at  first  with  reluctance,  finally 
with  enthusiasm.  The  result  is  a  vast  variety  of  studies.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  name  any  subject  of  study  so  trivial  or 
yet  so  difficult  that  it  does  not  find  a  place  in  these  schools. 
Studies  are  thrust  into  the  schools  so  new  that  the  subject- 
matter  is  still  to  be  found  only  in  magazines.  Not  even  the 
subject-matter  is  really  known,  much  less  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  pupil.  There  is  a  mighty  rush  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  Every  community  seems  to  want  its  schools  to 
have  a  place  in  the  band  wagon  of  the  procession;  to  be  in  the 
lead  and  play  some  new  instrument.  The  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  same  community  stop  their  ears  with  their  fingers 
and  make  wry  faces,  or  else  thrust  their  hands  into  their  pockets 
and  draw  tight  their  purse  strings.  Pope's  advice  to  the  writer 
is  most  apt  for  such  schools : 

"  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

The  world  was  not  made  in  a  day.  Let  us  not  be  so  vain  as  to 
think  wisdom  was  born  with  our  generation.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  we  shall  add  our  small  accretion  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  agesi,  but  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  more.  If  one  holds  a 
nickel  near  enough  it  may  eclipse  the  sun.  Let  us  add  greatly 
to  our  wisdom  by  getting  a  little  perspective  into  estimates  of 
our  knowledge. 

For  the  most  part  the  studies  which  have  gained  entrance 
have  had  for  their  Open  Sesame  the  word  practical  or  useful. 
With  the  continued  division  of  labor  and  the  opening  of  new 
industries,  the  denotation  of  the  word  practical  has  been  very 
much  enlarged.  The  result  is  a  program  so  crowded  that 
everything  lives  at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  Latin  can- 
not have  its  due  lest  English  be  defrauded.  English  must 
suffer  that  Latin  may  at  least  live.  The  hurry  and  rush  of  our 
adult  life  are  duplicated  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The  studies 
which  the  pupil  and  the  parent  think  practical  are  chosen  with 
eagerness  and  determined  purpose.  The  others,  the  hoary 
venerables  of  the  curriculum,  are  studied  from  a  sense  of  duty 
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impressed  by  the  teacher  and  re-enforced  by  custom.  The  re- 
sult of  the  overpressure  is  the  elective  system  or  lack  of  system. 
This  seems  at  first  thought  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  people.^ 
Everyone  chooses  what  he  wants.  Should  he  not  be  satisfied  ? 
And  so  he  is  for  the  moment,  but  will  this  system  stand  the  test 
of  the  regrets  of  after-life?  for  that  is  the  fire  by  which  every 
form  of  education  is  to  be  tested.  Unfortunately,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  an  experiment  in  education  a  lifetime  is  required.  We 
await  with  intense  interest — yes,  trepidation — to  hear  the  judg- 
ment of  boys  who  have  passed  into  manhood  under  the  present 
system.  The  failures  in  life  under  the  fixed  course  of  study. 
complained  to  their  teachers,  "  I  asked  for  bread,  and  ye  gave 
me  a  stone."  There  is  great  danger  that  many  "a  graduate  of' 
the  elective  system  may  rise  and  accuse  us  instead  of  them^ 
selves,  saying,  ''  I  asked  for  bread,  and  there  was  bread  enough 
and  to  spare;  yet  you  allowed  me  to  carry  away  a  bauble.  In 
my  mouth  it  was  sweeter  than  honey;  but  in  my  belly  it  has 
been  bitter  as  gall.  It  was  your  duty,  my  teacher,  to  have 
known  the  value  and  worth  of  the  foods  you  offered.  I  was 
but  a  child.  How  could  I  know  what  to  choose  ?  "  And  what 
shall  the  teacher  answer? 

A  little  closer  scrutiny  of  the  demand  of  the  people  shows 
that  it  is  not  simply  multiplicity  of  studies  which  is  called  for, 
but  rather  the  adapting  of  the  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  demand  is  rather  opportunity  for  each  to  develop 
his  own  individuality;  but  as  license  makes  wreck  of  liberty,  so 
a  multiplicity  of  studies  may  make  wreck  of  individuality. 
Many  studies  and  a  chance  to  choose  seem  to  the  people,  for  a 
time,  what  they  want.  So  Midas  desired  the  golden  touch,  to 
his  own  hurt.  It  was  not  what  he  wanted,  after  all.  So  the 
Sibyl  asked  for  immortality,  but  forgot  to  ask  for  youth.  So 
the  people  ask  freedom  of  choice,  but  forget  to  ask  for  wis-^. 
dom  to  choose. 

The  times,  however,  are  not  without  their  hopeful  signs. 
Already  an  emphatic  demand  is  made  for  elective  courses 
rather  than  elective  studies.  The  schools  are  not  doing  what 
the  people  want,  simply  because  they  are  sailing  the  seas  with- 
out a  chart  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  a  compass.     Fifty 
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years  ago  we  sailed  by  dead  reckoning,  as  steamers  in  a 
fog.  But  now  we  sail  new  and  turbulent  seas.  Here  is  no 
place  for  dead  reckoning.  First  we  must  know  our  port,  and 
then  we  must  be  able  to  accomplish  great-circle  sailing,  or,  to 
drop  the  figure,  the  office  of  the  school  was  once  to  teach  cer- 
tain studies — a  comparatively  simple  problem.  Now,  the 
schoolmaster  has  a  far  more  difficult  problem  thrust  upon  him. 
This  problem  is:  What  ought  each  particular  boy  to  study? 
And  before  this  problem,  when  the  people  turn  to  him,  the 
teacher  stands  helpless.  He  has  an  answer,  authoritative  and 
discussion-dispelling.  That  is  the  way  with  teachers,  of 
course,  but  no  two  agree,  nor  are  they  able  to  offer  a  rational 
principle  of  judging.  The  schools  are  failing  to  do  what  the 
people  want  because  they  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
They  do  not  as  yet  know  what  individuality  is ;  how  it  is  to  be 
developed;  how  the  value  of  a  study  is  to  be  determined.  The 
schools  can  never  do  what  the  people  want  until  the  teachers 
can  answer  these  questions.  They  may  seem  to  themselves, 
they  may  seem  to  the  people,  to  do  it;  but  only  for  a  time. 
When  the  experiments  are  tried  in  the  fire  of  the  regrets  of 
after-life  they  will  prove  as  unsuccessful  as  did  the  old  cast- 
iron  courses  of  early  times. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  schools  have  been  criticised 
severely  is  in  thoroness  of  results,  or  rather  lack  of  thoroness; 
particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  English.  In  determin- 
ing the  purity  of  air  for  breathing  it  is  commonly  agreed  to 
measure  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  altho  carbon  dioxide  is 
not  in  itself  harmful.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  very  much  in 
doubt  what  really  causes  the  evil  effects  of  impure  air;  but  in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  manner  carbon  dioxide  is  made  the  meas- 
ure of  impurity.  In  like  manner  the  people  have  made  the 
measure  of  an  education  ability  to  spell  English  words  cor- 
rectly and  to  use  good  English  grammar.  This  measure  the 
people  apply  first,  and  if  there  is  failure  to  meet  this' simple  test 
they  scorn  to  apply  another.  A  man  may  be  versed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages,  he  may  be  a  wizard  with  the  sciences,  he 
may  be  the  master  of  a  dozen  languages,  but  woe  to  him  if  he 
misspell  or  if  he  add  a  singular  verb  after  two  co-ordinate  sub- 
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jects.  Even  a  Kipling  may  not  venture  with  impunity.  For 
some  v^onderful  reasons  it  is  allov^ed  to  pass  as  a  matter  of 
common  consent  that  in  the  good^old  days  all  educated  men 
spelled  correctly  and  used  only  good  grammar.  Doubtless 
this  is  far,  very  far,  from  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot 
argue  with  the  people.  And  one  must  agree,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  work  in  English  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  is 
not  the  only  subject  open  to  such  a  criticism  of  results,  but  this 
is  the  point  of  contact  between  an  educated  man  and  the  general 
world.  His  English  he  displays  to  all  the  world.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  science,  mathematics  can  be  judged  only  by  the 
few.     Hence  the  emphasis  of  the  criticism  of  English. 

The  people  expect  of  the  high-school  graduate  a  ripeness  of 
scholarship,  a  richness  of  tint,  a  mellowness  which  time  alone 
has  thus  far  been  able  to  give.  Perhaps  the  schools  will  some- 
time find  the  culture  of  germs  which,  planted  in  the  pupil,  shall 
produce  the  fragrance  and  aroma  which  time  alone  thus  far' has 
been  able  to  give.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  graduates  are 
not  as  exact  as  the  graduates  of  a  generation  ago  who  knew  the 
one  thing,  and  knew  it  well.  Those  of  to-day  know  many 
things  well,  but  not  always  the  same  thing.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  confusion  of  judgments. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  reflect  how  completely  one 
former  criticism  of  the  schools  has  passed.  The  boys,  it  was 
said,  knew  words,  words,  but  did  not  understand;  they  had  a 
parrot  knowledge.  That  this  criticism  should  have  been  so 
completely  silenced  seems  almost  a  miracle.  Let  this  fact  an- 
swer the  question  whether  the  schools  are  better  than  they  were. 
The  pupils  of  to-day  understand  better  than  they  know  or  re- 
member. Then  they  knew  better  than  they  understood.  The 
criticism  of  the  people  in  both  cases  has  justice.  In  meeting 
one  criticism  the  schools  have  come  to  the  opposite  error.  In 
like  manner  the  people  rebelled  against  the  severity  of  the  teach- 
ing, the  distastefulness  of  the  work.  As  a  result  the  doctrine 
of  interest  has  slowly,  but  surely,  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
schools.  The  people  have  hesitated  here  a  little.  This  inno- 
vation seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  No  valuable  good 
they  feel  can  come  out  of  the  pleasant.     Labor  conquers  all 
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things.  Labor  is  work;  work  is  unpleasant;  hence  pleasure  in 
the  schools  must  be  wrong.  This  seems  to  show  itself  in  some 
of  the  results;  inexactness,  vagueness  of  knowledge,  slowness 
of  utterance;  rather  than  exactness,  clear-cut  statements,  quick- 
ness of  response. 

This  criticism  is  just  and  true.  The  teachers  have  seen  it 
before  the  people  have.  In  fact,  the  remedy  is  already  being 
applied  in  the  best  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil 
tmderstand  but  not  know,  nor  that  he  know  but  not  understand. 
He  must  understand  and  know.  Hence,  when  the  pupil  under- 
stands, only  half  his  work  is  done.  He  must  then  by  drill  and 
repetition  secure  readiness  and  facility  of  knowledge.  A  few 
years  ago  the  importance  of  mere  memory  was  very  much 
overestimated.  It  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
arrested  growth  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind — ^pro- 
ductive imagination,  judgment,  abstract  thought.  Of  late  the 
tendency  is  to  the  other  extreme,  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
memory.  The  pupil  must  be  made  to  understand;  power  must 
be  developed.  We  hear  much  about  power  and  power  tests, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  memory  and  drill  have  their  impor- 
tant places.  The  critics  have  found  a  weakness  in  the  schools 
here.  They  demand  readiness  in  the  use  of  knowledge  which 
can  come  only  by  assiduous  drill  and  practice.  Neither  of  the 
extreme  positions  taken  by  the  schools  is  the  true  one.  It 
must  not  be  simply  to  understand  or  simply  to  know,  but  to 
understand  and  know.  Again,  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
interest,  it  is  plain  that  interest  which  does  not  produce  effort 
and  effort  which  does  not  have  its  beginning  in  interest  are 
both  useless.  Effort  and  interest  must  go  together,  as  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  a  coin.  Then  we  have  coins  of  intrinsic 
worth,  and  not  mere  counters  or  likenesses. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  criticism  of  lack  of  thoroness  in  the 
results  of  the  schools  is  in  a  measure  just.  But  this  fault 
springs  from  the  attempt  to  correct  errors  in  other  directions. 
The  schools  see  these  defects.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  remedy  is  being  applied  already. 

The  people  demand,  then,  many  studies  in  the  schools  and 
more  thoroness;  both  of  these  imply  more  work.     The  third 
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demand  of  the  people  is  for  less  work.  At  first  statement  this 
seems  a  complete  contradiction,  a  most  gross  inconsistency. 

You  may  make  a  great  din  in  the  ears  of  the  American  people, 
if  you  choose,  telling  how  much  more  work  German  boys  and 
French  boys  do  than  American  boys.  You  may  show  pro- 
grams and  tabulate  results.  The  American  people  will  have 
none  of  it.  They  are  somewhat  amused  at  the  French  boy; 
they  pity  the  German  boy;  but  they  have  not  the  remotest 
desire  to  have  their  boys  do  that  way.  Their  boys  are  free, 
and  not  the  slaves  of  custom  or  regime.  In  fact,  they  have 
just  enough  English  blood  in  their  veins  to  make  them  ad- 
mire the  man  and  not  the  learning.  They  want  their  chil- 
idren  to  be  men  and  women  first,  and  after  that  as  learned  as 
possible;  but  always  after  that,  never  before  that. 

The  number  of  parents  who  wish  all  studying  to  be  done  in 
school,  within  reasonable  school  hours,  is  fast  increasing. 
There  are  a  few  selfish  mothers,  and  mothers  who  never  have 
had  children,  who  advocate  this  from  selfishness.  A  leading 
woman's  magazine  contains  the  following  editorial : 

"  When  to  the  burden  which  sanitary  science,  hygiene,  cook- 
ing as  a  fine  art  impose  upon  the  woman  of  family,  schools 
send  home  the  children  after  a  half-day's  session  for  the 
mother  to  provide  time,  place,  and  supervision  of  hours  of 
study,  the  question  arises,  Have  the  modern  mothers  any  rights 
which  little  children  and  progression,  as  it  progresses,  are 
bound  to  respect  ?  Right-minded  little  children  hate  studying 
at  home.  Put  to  it,  they  have  their  vengeance  upon  the  help- 
less mother,  who  thus  is  victimized  alike  by  their  healthy,  game- 
loving  natures  and  by  a  system  of  education  that  is  little  short 
of  cannibalism,  so  horribly  does  it  consume  the  mother's 
nerves,  flesh,  and  very  life."  ^ 

So  much  for  selfishness  and  a  desire  to  devote  one's  self  to 
sanitary  science,  hygiene,  and  cooking  as  a  fine  art,  rather  than 
to  bringing  up  one's  children.  But  this  is  not  the  American 
mother.  The  American  mother  is  all  self-devotion,  self- 
sacrifice  for  her  boys  and  girls.     There  is  no  place  in  the  world 

^  Harper's  bazar,  November,  I  goo. 
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where  child  Hfe  is  more  exalted  than  it  is  with  us.  And  it  is 
because  she  seeks  the  happiness  of  her  children  that  the  mother 
calls  for  less  work  out  of  school.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
pupils  must  be  excused  from  school  work  for  social  functions, 
and  art,  and  dancing.  Parents  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
hesitate  to  endanger  the  happiness  of  the  present  in  order  that 
future  benefit  may  come.  Education  at  its  best  means  the 
sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future.  The  American  mother 
asks,  ''  How  far  am  I  right  to  take  the  happiness  of  the  present 
in  order  that  there  may  be  greater  happiness  in  a  future  which 
possibly  may  never  come?  "  A  generation  ago  this  was  an- 
swered by  the  stern  heart  of  the  father,  now  it  is  the  loving 
heart  of  the  mother  which  decides.  Then  childhood  was  a 
mere  preparation  for  manhood ;  now  childhood  has  a  worth  and 
joy  of  its  own,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  it  away  or 
diminish  it  without  the  best  of  reasons.  The  mother  of  to-day 
is  more  like  to  write  a  treatise  upon  children's  rights  than  upon 
the  rights  of  mothers.  Perhaps,  in  truth,  the  joys  of  childhood 
are  more  worth  living  for  than  the  perplexities  and  distractions 
of  manhood. 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 

He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 

But  now,   I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away." 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  present  happiness  which  makes  the 
people  call  for  less  pressure  in  the  school.  There  is  coming  to 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  clear  distinction  between  educa- 
tion and  instruction.  They  realize  that  education  is  a  broader 
term,  and  they  have  serious  fears,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
are  not  groundless,  that  the  schools  are  over-emphasizing  in- 
struction; that  the  schools  are  willing  to  come  too  close  to 
the  line  of  endangering  health  and  future  development  in 
order  to  secure  present  knowledge.  They  demand  that  the 
schools  take  a  broader  view  of  education.  The  schools  must 
become  institutions  of  education  rather  than  institutions  of  in- 
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struction.  This  may  come  to  pass  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
by  the  school  taking  more  of  the  pupil's  time,  and  of  that  time 
devoting  more  to  health,  happiness,  and  training  to  manhood; 
or,  second,  by  taking  less  of  the  pupil's  time,  and  leaving  more 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  home,  church,  and  society. 
Whichever  it  shall  be,  the  hour  of  the  change  is  near  at  hand. 

There  are,  then,  three  points  in  which  secondary  schools  in 
general  are  failing  to  do  what  the  people  want.  First,  despite 
the  multiplicity  of  studies  offered,  they  are  not  able  to  fit  the 
courses  to  the  individual  in  a  rational  way.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  individuality  and  educational  values  are  practically 
unknown  quantities.  The  schools  are  like  a  physician  well- 
supplied  with  powders  and  pills,  but  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  effects  of  his  medicines.  This  physician,  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  prescribe,  allows  the  patient  to  make  his 
own  selection.  The  remedy  for  the  physician  is  more  knowl- 
edge of  his  pills  and  more  knowledge  of  his  patient.  The 
remedy  for  the  schools  is  the  same.  Until  the  courses  of 
study  are  arranged  on  a  rational  basis  and  the  teacher  is  able 
to  show  such  knowledge  and  success  that  parents  and  pupils 
will  have  more  confidence  in  his  judgment  than  their  own,  suc- 
cess must  be  limited  and  uncertain.  Second,  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  thoroness  of  the  work  done;  particularly 
in  English  and  upon  matters  of  simple  nature,  where  the  com- 
mon man  can  be  a  judge.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  is  not  as  thoro  as  it  was  in  former  times.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  rejecting  new  methods  which  are 
founded  upon  an  appeal  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pupils,  and  a 
return  to  the  old  methods  which  relied  upon  drill  and 
mechanical  memory,  but  rather  in  the  union  of  the  new 
methods  and  the  old  methods.  Neither,  taken  alone,  is  com- 
plete. The  one  must  supplement  and  complete  the  other. 
Third,  the  people  feel  that  the  work  exacted  of  the  pupils  does 
not  allow  proper  opportunity  for  what  seems  to  them  neces- 
sary to  a  true  education.  Outside  studies  are  added:  music, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  art,  dancing,  recreations.  The  school 
finds  the  home  acting,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  at 
variance  with  its  plans.     The  home  and  school  seem  to  be  at 
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cross-purposes.  The  remedy  is  for  the  school  to  take  a  much 
more  complete  cognizance  of  the  entire  life  of  the  pupil  than  it 
''  does  at  present;  for  the  schools  to  become  an  institution  not 
merely  for  instruction,  but  an  institution  for  education.  This 
is  a  much  higher  and  wider  mission  than  the  school  has  filled 
in  the  past,  but,  nevertheless,  one  to  which  the  school  is  dis- 
tinctly called,  and  one  into  which  it  is  entering  more  and  more. 
Is  the  school,  are  the  teachers,  able  to  meet  these  demands? 
Not  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time,  completely.  Teachers  must 
realize  the  greatness,  the  loftiness,  of  their  calling.  In  their 
search  for  more  power  they  must  go  back  to  the  study  of  first 
principles.  They  must  harness  themselves  in  with  the  prin- 
ciples at  the  foundation  of  the  universe.  The  mower  in  the 
olden  time  stopped  at  every  turn  and  carefully  brought  his 
scythe  to  an  edge.  The  grindstone  and  the  whetstone  were 
in  frequent  use.  But  the  improvement  in  mowing,  after  all, 
did  not  come  in  a  new  method  to  keep  that  edge  sharp,  but  in 
a  mowing  machine  that  should  harness  the  blade  to  a  power 
greater  than  his  own. 

The  progressive  teacher  of  to-day  is  conscientiously  whetting 
the  knife-edge  of  method.  He  is  always  in  search  of  some- 
thing which  he  can  apply  right  there,  at  the  knife-edge  of 
method.  To  him  the  study  of  education  means  the  study  of 
tnethods  of  instruction.  But  experience  in  teaching  every- 
where shows  that  power  behind  the  method  is  more  effective, 
after  all,  than  merely  good  method.  Let  our  teachers  be  men 
who  grasp  the  problems  of  life  and  life's  development  in  all 
the  broadness  and  fullness  which  belong  to  life.  Let  them 
be  men  of  power,  knowledge,  and  action  in  the  broad  way 
which  our  calling  makes  possible,  and  the  schools  will  have 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  usefulness  and  divinely  appointed 
^success. 

Walter   Ballou  Jacobs 

I  Brown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Ill 

ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  DOING  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
WANT  THEM  TO  DO? 

The  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  schools  are  doing 
what  the  people  want  done,  depends,  as  the  other  speakers  have 
clearly  brought  out,  upon  the  conception  of  what  the  people 
want.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  this 
out;  when  we  do  find  out,  we  see  that  they  want  very  diverse 
things — things  so  divergent  as  to  be  contradictory.  The 
school  cannot  really  do  what  the  people  want  until  there  is 
unity,  an  approach  to  system  and  organization,  in  the  needs  of 
the  people.  We  are  told  that  when  the  sewing  machine  was 
first  invented  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  the 
agents  had  almost  to  break  into  people's  houses  in  order  to-  get 
it  into  use.  If  the  people  wanted  the  sewing  machine,  they 
did  not  know  that  they  wanted  it.  There  are  many  things  in 
education  of  which  a  similar  thing  must  be  said.  The  people 
may  need  these  things  very  badly,  but  they  have  not  awakened 
to  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  fact. 

I  happen  recently  to  have  heard  two  gentlemen  speaking 
of  educational  matters,  both  of  whom  are  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  both  marked  successes  in  their  respective 
affairs.  One  of  these  men  would  ordinarily  be  called  a  con- 
servative. He  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  conservatism  that  he 
had  to  conform  to  conditions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  suc- 
cessful school  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  conditions  about  it. 
In  other  words,  he  thought  that  what  the  people  wanted  was 
just  about  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  getting.  The 
other,  of  a  more  radical  type  in  educational  matters,  pro- 
pounded as  the  utmost  reach  of  his  anticipations  of  reform  the 
desire  that  the  schools  should  become  a  reflex  of  existing  con- 
ditions. One  thought  that  he  was  limited  to  education  of 
rather  a  routine,  customary  type  because  that  is  what  the  con- 
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ditions  call  for,  and  hence  what  the  people  want;  the  other's 
highest  flight  of  imagination  regarding  the  reform  of  the 
school  is  to  have  an  education  which  shall  be  a  reflex  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  hence  what  is  really  wanted. 

The  two  remarks  are  apparently  contradictory.  Yet  each  ap- 
peals to  us  as  possessing  a  certain  truth.  How  are  we  to  ex- 
plain this  state  of  affairs?  One  was  thinking  of  what  people 
consciously  want,  of  what  people  in  specific  instances  bring  to 
bear  in  way  of  pressure  upon  the  school  authorities.  The  other 
had  in  mind  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  meeting  of  the  actual 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  case,  quite  apart  from  their  con- 
scious recognition  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  was  thinking 
of  breaking  into  people's  educational  houses  in  order  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  agencies,  the  instrumentahties,  they  really 
want,  but  of  the  need  of  which  they  have  not  become  aware. 

I  see  practically  no  other  way  of  answering  this  question. 
If  we  ask  whether  the  schools,  upon  the  whole,  are  doing  what 
the  people  want — yes,  certainly,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  more 
conscious  and  definitely  formulated  wants  of  the  people  grow- 
ing out  of  the  experiences  and  customs  and  expectations  of  the 
past;  no,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  if  we  mean  an  effective 
response  of  school  aims,  methods,  and  materials  to  the  under- 
lying wants  which  arise  in  the  movement  of  modern  society. 

My  thesis,  then,  is  a  twofold  one.  The  schools  are  not  doings 
and  cannot  do,  what  the  people  want  until  there  is  more  unity, 
more  definiteness,  in  the  community's  consciousness  of  its  own 
needs ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  forward  this  con- 
ception, to  help  the  people  to  a  clearer  and  more  systematic  idea 
of  what  the  underlying  needs  of  modern  life  are,  and  of  how 
they  are  really  to  be  supplied. 

I  take  it  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  to-day  more  particularly 
of  the  third  story  of  the  educational  edifice — the  college  and  its 
relations  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  This  requires  some  plac- 
ing of  the  college  in  connection  with  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary forms  of  education  in  order  to  see  how  its  points  of  contact 
with  popular  needs  vary  from  those  of  the  other  two  forms,  and 
how  its  methods  of  meeting  the  popular  needs  must  also  be 
differentiated. 
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The  elementary  school  is,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in 
closest  contact  with  the  wants  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the 
public-school,  the  common-school,  system.  It  aims  at  uni- 
versality in  its  range,  at  including  all  children.  It  also  has  a 
universal  basis,  coming  home  to  every  citizen  as  a  taxpayer. 
The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  less  under  the  control 
of  immediate  public  opinion,  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular 
sentiment.  They  are  set  apart,  as  it  were,  under  the  control  of 
specially  selected  leaders.  They  are  dominated  by  a  more  con- 
tinuous system  of  educational  principle  and  policy.  Their 
roots  are  in  the  past;  they  are  the  conservators  of  the  wisdom, 
insight,  and  resources  of  bygone  ages.  While  they  may  be 
part  of  the  state  system,  yet  they  touch  the  average  citizen  in 
a  much  less  direct  way  than  does  the  elementary  school.  The 
secondary  school  is  intermediate :  it  is  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone.  On  one  side,  it  is  subject  to  pressure 
from  current  public  opinion;  on  the  other,  to  the  pressure  of 
university  tradition.  While  the  public  high  school  is  more 
sensitive  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  private  academy  more 
sensitive  in  the  latter,  neither  one  can  be  free  from  both  in- 
fluences. 

The  elementary  school  has  both  the  advantages  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  its  more  direct  contact  with  public  opinion.  It 
is  thereby  more  likely  to  respond  promptly  to  what  the  people 
currently  want.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rendered  liable 
to  the  fluctuations  and  confusions  of  the  public  expression  of 
its  own  needs.  The  higher  institution  has  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantage  of  its  greater  remoteness,  its  greater  isolation. 
The  advantage  is  in  the  possibility  of  more  definite  leadership 
by  those  consistently  trained  in  continuous  educational  stand- 
ards and  methods — freedom  from  the  meaningless  and  arbi- 
trary flux  and  reflux  of  public  sentiment.  The  disadvantages 
are  summed  up  in  the  unfavorable  connotation  of  the  term 
academic,  the  suggestion  of  living  in  the  past  rather  than  the 
present,  in  the  cloister  rather  than  the  world,  in  a  region  of  ab- 
straction rather  than  of  practice. 

The  lower  schools  are  more  variable,  and  probably  vary  too 
easily  and  frequently  as  the  various  winds  of  public  sentiment 
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blow  upon  them.  They  are  freighted  with  too  little  ballast. 
The  traditional  elementary  school  curriculum  was  so  largely  a 
formal  thing,  there  was  so  little  of  substantial  content  in  it,  that 
it  could  not  offer  much  resistance  to  external  pressure.  There 
was  also  less  ballast  in  the  matter  of  its  teaching  force,  since  the 
standard  of  requirement  in  scholarship  and  training  was  so 
much  less  than  that  demanded  in  the  higher  schools.  But  this 
in  no  respect  detracts  from  their  being  the  public,  the  common, 
schools — that  in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  most 
closely  and  universally  bound  up.  It  only  emphasizes,  after  alU 
the  necessity  of  their  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  traditions  or  conventions  from  whatever  source  they 
arise. 

The  higher  institutions  are  freighted  with  a  definite  body  of 
tradition.  Their  curriculum  represents  the  enduring  experi- 
ence and  thought  of  the  centuries.  They  are  the  connecting 
links  binding  us  of  to-day  with  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  mediaeval  Europe.  They  are  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  have  been  subjected  to  uniform  training,  who  have  been 
steeped  in  almost  identical  ideals,  and  with  whom  teaching  is  a 
profession  and  not  an  accident.  In  their  method  of  administra- 
tion they  are  much  more  removed  from  public  opinion  and 
sentiment  than  are  the  elementary  schools. 

Does  this  mean,  however,  that  the  college  is  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  public  needs,  of  doing  what  the  people 
want  done;  or  rather,  that  its  problem,  its  function  with  refer- 
ence to  this  need,  is  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  one?  Our  an- 
swer is  unhesitatingly  the  latter.  If  the  college  derives  more 
from  the  past,  it  is  only  that  it  may  put  more  effectually  the  re- 
sources of  the  past  at  the  disposition  of  the  present.  If  it  is  more 
remote  from  immediate  pressure  of  public  demands,  this  should 
be  regarded  as  imposing  a  duty,  not  as  conferring  an  otiose 
privilege.  It  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  steadying  and 
clarifying  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  of  rendering  it  less 
spasmodic,  less  vacillating,  less  confused;  of  imparting  to  it 
consistency  and  organization.  The  college  has  undertaken  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  culture.  But  culture  should  not  be 
a  protected  industry,  living  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  and 
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completeness  of  present  social  communication  and  interaction. 
The  sole  reason  for  maintaining  the  continuity  of  culture  is  to 
make  that  culture  operative  and  determining  in  the  conditions 
of  modern  life,  of  daily  life,  of  political  and  industrial  life,  if 
you  will. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  divorce  these  two  functions.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale  we  can  erect  the  culture  college;  the  col- 
lege which,  upon  the  whole,  in  its  curriculum  and  methods 
ignores  the  demands  of  the  present  and  insists  upon  the  well- 
rounded  and  symmetrical  education  of  the  past — an  education 
which  is  well-rounded  simply  because  the  insistent  demands  of 
the  present  are  kept  from  impinging  upon  it.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  is  the  distinctively  professional  technological 
school,  which  prepares  specifically  and  definitely  for  the  occu- 
pations of  the  present  day;  which  certainly  is  responding  in 
consistent  and  obvious  ways  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

But,  speaking  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  a 
whole,  it  is  clear  that  both  of  these  types  of  institutions  solve 
the  problem  by  unduly  simplifying  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
each  has  not  its  own  place.  It  is  only  to  say  that  that  place  is 
not  the  place  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  taken  in 
their  entirety.  Their  problem  is  to  join  together  what  is  here 
sundered,  the  culture  factor  (by  which  is  meant  acquaintance 
with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  and  done  in  the 
past)  and  the  practical  factor — or,  more  truly  speaking,  the 
social  factor,  the  factor  of  adaptation  to  the  present  need  of  the 
people. 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  working  equivalent  of  this 
proposition?  What  effect  would  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
have  upon  the  existing  college  curriculum  and  method  ?  How 
does  it  bear,  for  example,  upon  the  mooted  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  languages  or  the  humanities  to  the  sciences  ?  What 
bearing  does  it  have  upon  the  mooted  question  of  the  required 
versus  the  elective  curriculum?  What  l>earing  does  it  have 
upon  the  question  of  the  method  of  instruction?  Shall  it  be 
dogmatic  and  disciplinary,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  student  the 
advantage  of  a  stable  point  of  view  and  a  coherent  body  of 
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material,  or  shall  it  be  stimulating  and  liberating,  aiming  at 
ability  to  inquire,  judge  and  act  for  one's  self? 

The  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  studies,  of  the  con- 
sequent congestion  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  conflict  of 
various  studies  for  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum; 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  get  in  without  crowding  out  some- 
thing else;  the  effort  to  arrange  a  compromise  in  various 
courses  of  study  by  throwing  the  entire  burden  upon  the 
student  of  election  so  that  he  shall  make  out  his  own  course  of 
study — this  problem  is  only  a  reflex  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  the 
social  activities  themselves,  and  of  the  necessity  of  reaching 
more  harmony,  more  system,  in  the  direction  of  the  people's 
needs.  This  multiplication  of  study  is  not  primarily  a 
product  of  the  schools.  The  last  hundred  years  has  created  a 
new  world,  has  revealed  a  new  universe,  material  and  social. 
The  educational  problem  is  thus  not  a  result  of  anything  within 
our  own  conscious  wish  or  intention,  but  of  the  conditions  in 
the  contemporary  world. 

Take,  for  illustration,  the  problem  of  the  introduction  and 
place  of  the  sciences.  I  suppose  all  of  us  sometimes  hear  argu- 
ments whose  implication  seems  to  be  that  a  certain  body  of  self- 
willed  men  invented  the  sciences,  and  are  now,  because  of  nar- 
rowness of  culture,  bent  upon  forcing  them  into  prominence  in 
the  college  curriculum.  But  it  needs  only  to  make  this  impli- 
cation explicit  to  realize  what  a  travesty  it  is.  These  sciences 
are  the  outcome  of  all  that  makes  our  modern  life  what  it  is. 
They  are  expressions  of  the  agencies  upon  which  the  carrying 
on  of  our  civilization  is  completely  dependent.  They  did  not 
grow  out  of  scholastic,  but  of  human,  needs.  They  find  their 
serious  application  in  the  schools  only  because  they  are  every- 
where having  their  serious  application  in  life.  There  is  no 
pressing  industrial  question  that  has  not  arisen  in  some  new 
discovery  regarding  the  forces  of  nature,  and  whose  ultimate 
solution  does  not  depend  upon  some  further  insight  into  the 
truths  of  nature — upon  some  scientific  advance.  The  revolu- 
tion which  is  going  on  in  industry  because  of  the  advance  of 
natural  science  in  turn  affects  all  professions  and  occupations. 
It  touches  municipal  government  as  well  as  personal  hygiene; 
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it  affects  the  calling  of  the  clergy  as  significantly,  even  if  more 
indirectly,  as  that  of  the  lawyer.  An  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  such  scope  cannot  possibly  take  place  and  not 
throw  our  educational  curriculum  into  a  state  of  distraction  and 
uncertainty. 

When  we  are  asked  ''  Why  not  leave  alone  all  these  new  sub- 
jects not  yet  well  organized  in  themselves,  and  not  well  elabo- 
rated as  material  for  education;  why  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  studies  which  have  been  taught  so  long  as  to  be  organized 
for  purposes  of  instruction?" — when  these  questions  are  put 
to  us,  we  come  upon  a  logical  self-contradiction  and  a  practical 
impossibility. 

The  logical  contradiction  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
studies  are  not  so  isolated  from  the  old  studies  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  lopped  off  in  this  arbitrary  way.  In  spite  of  confusion 
and  conflict,  the  movement  of  the  human  mind  is  a  unity.  The 
development  of  the  new  sciences  is  not  a  mere  addition  of  so 
much  bulk  of  information  to  what  went  before.  It  represents 
a  profound  modification  and  reconstruction  of  all  attained 
knowledge — a  change  in  its  quality  and  method.  The  exist- 
ing conflict  between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  in  the  con- 
temporary college  curriculum  would  not  be  terminated  by 
eliminating  the  sciences.  Precisely  the  same  conflict  would 
at  once  reflect  itself  within  what  is  left  over,  the  languages. 
The  scientific  method  has  invaded  this  region  and  claims  it  for 
its  own.  The  lines  would  soon  be  drawn  between  those  who 
represent  the  distinctively  "  scientific  "  aspects  of  language, — 
phonology,  philology,  the  strict  historical  development,  the 
analytic  determination  of  style,  etc.,^and  those  upholding  the 
banner  of  pure  literary  appreciation.  The  point  comes  out 
more  plainly  by  inquiring  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  modem 
social  and  historical  sciences.  No  fact  in  controversy  is  more 
recurrent  (or  more  amusing)  than  that  while  the  contestants 
are  struggling  in  the  dark,  the  center  of  the  battle  somehow 
manages  to  remove  itself  to  another  point;  and  when  the  smoke 
clears  away  there  is  not  only  a  new  battlefield,  but  an  entirely 
new  point  at  issue.  While  the  struggle  between  the  classicists 
and  the  scientists  has  been  going  on,  a  new  body  of  studies 
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has  been  gradually  making  its  way,  and  is  now  reaching  the 
point  of  conscious  insistence  upon  its  own  claims.  History, 
sociology,  political  science  and  political  economy  can  hardly  be 
denied  to  stand  for  the  humanities.  Quite  as  much  as  any 
linguistic  phenomena  they  represent  fundamental  values  of 
human  life.  Yet  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  scientific  method. 
Apart  from  underlying  biological  conceptions,  apart  from  the 
scientific  conception  of  evolution,  apart  from  that  more  in- 
tangible atmosphere  which  we  call  the  scientific  spirit,  they 
would  neither  exist  nor  be  making  their  way  into  the  cur- 
riculum. The  body  of  knowledge  is  indeed  one;  it  is  a  spiritual 
organism.  To  attempt  to  chop  ofT  a  member  here  and  am- 
putate an  organ  there  is  the  veriest  impossibility.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  elimination,  but  of  organization;  not  of 
simplification  thru  denial  and  rejection,  but  thru  harmony. 

The  simple  necessities  of  modern  life  would,  however,  force 
the  college  to  face  the  problem  of  its  entire  scope  even  if  the 
philosophy  of  the  sciences  did  not  itself  compel  it.  With 
the  perspective  of  years,  it  will  become  clearer  and  clearer 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  development  of  applied  science.  The  earlier  years  in- 
herited the  application  to  mechanics  of  the  various  uses  of 
steam  in  the  revolutionizing  of  industry.  Succeeding  years 
and  decades  widened  the  application  to  practically  all  forms  of 
chemical  and  physical  energy.  The  latter  decades  saw  the 
evolution  of  the  biological  sciences  to  the  point  of  application. 
We  do  not  realize  as  yet  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  which  the 
profession  of  medicine  is  undergoing  because  of  the  ability  to 
make  application  of  chemistry,  physiology,  and  bacteriology. 
But  it  is  not  merely  medicine  and  public  hygiene  that  are 
affected.  Simple  and  fundamental  industrial  processes, — 
agriculture,  dairying,  etc., — are  being  invaded  more  and  more 
by  applied  science.  The  bacteriologist  comes  home  to  us,  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  in  the  making  of  our  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  and  beer.  The  hour  could  be  easily  spent  in 
simply  mentioning  the  multiple  and  important  points  of  con- 
tact between  science  and  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  The  close  of 
the  century  surely  sees  us  upon  the  verge  of  an  analogous  trans- 
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lation  on  the  part  of  political  and  moral  sciences  into  terms  of 
application. 

Now  it  is  absurd  to  the  point  of  fatuity  to  say,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  we  will  restrict  our  curriculum  to  a  certain 
group  of  studies ;  that  we  will  not  introduce  others  because  they 
have  not  been  part  of  the  classic  curriculum  of  the  past,  and 
consequently  are  not  yet  well  organized  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  problem  which  the  college  has  to  face  is  not  one 
which  has  grown  up  within  the  college  walls,  nor  which  is  con- 
fined there.  The  ferment  which  is  happily  going  on  in  the  col- 
lege is  because  the  leaven  of  all  modern  life  is  at  work.  There 
seems  a  certain  lack  of  perspective,  a  certain  lack  of  sanity  and 
balance  in  those  arguments  regarding  the  college  curriculum 
that  assume  that  the  subjects  are  already  in  a  settled  condition, 
that  there  are  ready-made  standards  by  which  to  measure  their 
various  claims,  and  that  it  only  remains  to  pick  out  just  so 
much  of  this  and  so  much  of  that  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  con- 
fusion and  conflict  which  is  troubling  us.  Until  the  various 
branches  of  human  learning  have  attained  something  like  a 
philosophic  organization,  until  the  various  modes  of  their  ap- 
plication to  life  have  been  so  definitely  and  completely  worked 
out  as  to  put  even  the  common  affairs  of  life  under  scientific 
direction,  confusion  and  conflict  are  bound  to  continue.  When 
we  have  an  adequate  industrial  and  political  organization  it 
will  be  quite  time  to  assume  that  there  is  some  offhand  and 
short-cut  solution  to  the  problem  of  educational  organization. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  argue  as  if  there 
were  somewhere  a  definite  set  of  specific  educational  recipes 
which  the  managers  of  the  collegiate  institutions  might  fall 
back  on,  and  then  serve  out  just  such  and  such  an  intellectual 
diet  to  those  eager  for  the  intellectual  feast. 

I  have  been  speaking,  thus  far,  of  the  problem  as  it  presents 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  curriculum — on  the  side  of  the  multi- 
plication and  conflict  of  studies.  When  we  turn  to  the  matter 
of  aims  and  methods,  the  moral  end  and  the  fundamental  intel- 
lectual attitude  involved,  we  do  not  find  the  state  of  things 
much  changed.  We  talk,  to  be  sure,  about  character,  and  in- 
formation, and  discipline,  and  culture  as  setting  our  aims  and 
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controlling  our  methods.  We  speak  as  if  each  of  these  terms 
had  a  perfectly  definite  and  well-recognized  meaning  attaching 
to  it;  we  appear  to  believe  that  some  sort  of  mathematical  ratio 
is  possible — that  by  taking  such  a  per  cent,  of  culture,  such  a 
per  cent,  of  training,  such  a  per  cent,  of  useful  information,  we 
may  get  a  well-rounded  education.  Or,  to  take  the  problem  in 
its  more  burning  form,  we  may  assume  that  we  have  just  such 
and  such  a  ratio  between  the  authoritative  determination  of 
material  for  the  student  and  his  own  personal  choice — thus 
assuming  that  there  is  a  certain  ratio  between  external  dis- 
cipline and  the  play  of  individuality  in  the  determination  of 
character.  All  our  universities  are  face  to  face,  moreover,  with 
the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  what  is  ordinarily  regarded 
as  the  strictly  disciplinary  and  culture  element  in  the  curriculum 
to  the  professional  element — the  preparation  for  law,  medicine, 
theology,  or  whatever.  The  common  expedient,  the  device 
which  works  well  on  the  practical  side,  is  to  allow  the  last  year 
of  the  college  course  to  count  on  both  sides^ — for  the  degree 
which  stands  for  general  culture  and  discipline  and  also  for  the 
degree  that  stands  for  specific  professional  training.  Turn 
from  the  matter  of  practical  expediency  and  success  to  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  what  does  this  compromise 
mean?  In  terms  of  fundamental  values,  what  is  the  relation 
between  general  culture  and  professional  ability? 

When  we  go  below  the  surface,  most  of  us,  I  think,  would 
admit  that  we  are  in  very  great  doubt  as  to  what  all  these  terms 
really  mean  in  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  their  definite  rela- 
tionship to  each  other.  What  do  we  mean  by  character  as 
a  supreme  end,  or  even  incidental  end,  of  college  education? 
The  topic  lends  itself  gracefully  to  purposes  of  orations  in 
which  no  cross-examination  is  permitted ;  but  suppose  one  of  us 
had  to  answer,  honestly  and  definitely,  what  he  took  to  be  the 
exact  connection  between  each  of  the  studies  of  the  college 
course,  and  each  daily  lesson  in  each  study,  and  the  attainment 
of  a  right  character — what  would  the  answer  be  ?  Indeed,  just 
exactly  what  is  the  character  at  which  we  are  aiming,  or  ought 
to  aim,  under  modern  conditions?  Character  involves  not 
only  right  intentions,  but  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency.     Now 
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efficiency,  as  biologists  have  made  us  very  well  aware,  is  a 
problem  of  adaptation,  of  adjustment  to  the  control  of  condi- 
tions. Are  the  conditions  of  modern  life  so  clear  and  so  settled 
that  we  know  exactly  what  organs,  what  moral  habits  and 
methods,  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency? Do  we  know  how  to  adjust  our  teaching  to  securing 
this  maximum  ? 

Great  as  the  difficulties  would  be  in  reaching  an  adequate 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  character  and  its  relation  to 
education,  the  problem  is  slight  compared  with  what  meets  us 
when  we  ask  about  the  significance  of  the  terms  discipline  and 
culture. 

What  is  discipline?  I  find  the  same  person-s  who,  in  one 
connection,  emphasize  the  necessity  of  conducting  education  so 
as  to  give  training,  are  often  also  the  persons  who,  in  another 
connection,  object  to  a  certain  kind  of  work  on  the  very  ground 
that  it  gives  too  much  and  too  specific  training.  He  who 
upholds  mental  training  in  classics  or  mathematics,  when  it 
comes  to  the  training  of  a  man  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher 
or  investigator,  will  often  be  found  to  condemn  a  school  of 
commerce,  or  technology,  or  even  of  medicine,  in  the  university 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  professional  in  character — that  it 
smacks  of  the  utilitarian  and  commercial.  The  kind  of  disci- 
pline which  enables  a  man  to  pursue  one  vocation  is  lauded ;  the 
kind  of  training  that  fits  him  for  another  is  condemned.  Why 
this  invidious  distinction  ?  The  only  clew  to  an  answer  that  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  get  is  the  assumption  of  some  mysterious 
difference  between  a  general  training  and  a  special  training — as 
if  the  training  that  the  man  got  in  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  were  somehow  distinctively  the  training  appropriate  to 
man  as  man,  while  the  training  which  he  gets  in  the  applica- 
tion of,  say,  mathematics  and  physics  to  engineering,  or  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  political  economy  to  commerce,  only 
touches  some  narrow  segment  or  fraction  of  the  man. 
Whence  the  justification  of  any  such  assumption  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  man  required  in  the  calling  of  an  engineer  or  a  captain 
of  industry?  If  the  whole  man  does  not  at  present  find  oppor- 
tunity and  outlet  for  himself  in  these  callings,  is  it  not  one  of 
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the  main  duties  of  the  university  to  bring  about  precisely  this 
result?  The  assumption  that  a  training  is  general  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  good  for  nothing  in  particular  is  one  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  adequate  philosophic 
ground.  Training,  discipline,  must  finally  be  measured  in 
terms  of  application,  of  availability.  To  be  trained  is  to  be 
trained  to  something  and  for  somewhat. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  culture.  Doubtless,  the 
current  implication  is  that  general  culture  and  professional 
utility  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  The  notion  of 
absolute  antagonism  is,  doubtless,  wearing  away.  Like  the 
similar  conception  of  a  fixed  and  obvious  gulf  between  the 
elect  and  the  unregenerated,  it  cannot  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  interaction  of  modern  life.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  hug 
complacently  the  ideal  that  the  academic  teacher  is  perforce 
devoted  to  high  spiritual  ideals,  while  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and 
man  of  business  are  engaged  in  the  mercenary  pursuit  of  vulgar 
utilities.  But  we  have  hardly  reconstructed  our  theory  of  the 
whole  matter.  Our  conception  of  culture  is  still  tainted  with 
inheritance  from  the  period  of  the  aristocratic  seclusion  of  a 
leisure  class — leisure  meaning  relief  from  participation  in  the 
work  of  a  workaday  world.  If  I  were  to  venture  into  what 
might  appear  to  you  the  metaphysical  field,  I  think  I  could 
also  show  that  the  current  idea  of  culture  belongs  to  the  pre- 
biological  period — it  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  mind  was 
conceived  as  an  independent  entity  living  in  an  elegant  isolation 
from  its  environment. 

We  come  back  here  to-  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  To 
very  many  the  idea  of  culture  covers  adequately  and  com- 
pletely that  for  which  the  college  stands.  Even  to  suggest  that 
the  college  should  do  what  the  people  want  is  to  lay  unholy 
hands  on  the  sanctity  of  the  college  ideal.  The  people,  the 
mob,  the  majority,  want  anything  but  culture — indeed  they  are 
capable  of  anything  but  culture.  The  college  stands  for  the 
remnant.  It  is  the  fortress  of  the  few  who  are  capable  of  up- 
holding high  ideals  against  the  utilitarian  clamor  of  the  many. 
To  ask  that  the  colleges  do  what  the  people  want  is  to  surrender 
or  compromise  the  idea  of  culture  by  requiring  the  introduction 
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of  the  professional  factor — a  preparation  for  specific  callings 
in  life. 

All  this  I  say  frankly  and  emphatically  I  regard  as  a  survival 
from  a  dualistic  past — from  a  society  which  was  dualistic  prac- 
tically and  politically,  drawing  fixed  lines  between  classes,  and 
dualistic  intellectually,  with  its  rigid  separation  between  the 
things  of  matter  and  of  mind — between  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  the  spirit.  Social  democracy  means  an  abandonment  of 
this  dualism.  It  means  a  common  heritage,  a  common  work, 
and  a  common  destiny.  It  is  flat  hostility  to  the  ethic  of  modern 
life  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  different  ends  of  life  located 
on  different  planes ;  that  the  few  who  are  educated  are  to  live  on 
a  plane  of  exclusive  and  isolated  culture,  while  the  many  toil  be- 
low on  the  level  of  practical  endeavor  directed  at  material  com- 
modity. The  problem  of  our  modern  life  is  precisely  to  do 
away  with  all  the  barriers  that  keep  up  this  division.  If  the 
university  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  this  movement,  so 
much  the  worse  for  it.  Nay,  more;  it  is  doomed  to  helpless 
failure 'unless  it  does  more  than  accommodate  itself;  unless  it 
becomes  one  of  the  chief  agencies  for  bridging  the  gap,  and 
bringing  about  an  effective  interaction  of  all  callings  in  society. 

This  may  seem  pretty  abstract,  rather  remote,  in  its  actual 
bearing  upon  college  affairs,  but  there  is  a  definite  body  of  fact 
which  gives  this  general  statement  sufficient  concreteness. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  applied  science.  What  this  means  for  present  pur- 
poses is  that  the  professions,  the  practical  occupations  of  men, 
are  becoming  less  and  less  empirical  routines,  or  technical  facili- 
ties acquired  thru  unintelligent  apprenticeship.  They  are  more 
and  more  infused  with  reason;  more  and  more  illuminated  by 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  reason.  They  are  dependent  upon 
science,  in  a  word.  To  decline  to  recognize  this  intimate  con- 
nection of  professions  in  modem  life  with  the  discipline  and 
culture  that  come  from  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  is 
to  be  at  least  one  century  liehind  the  times.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  engineer,  the  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  even  the  clergyman,  or 
much  less  the  average  man  of  commerce,  has  as  yet  awakened 
to  the  full  necessity  of  this  interdependence  of  theory  and  prac- 
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tice,  to  the  full  significance  of  the  extent  in  which  his  activities 
are  already  dependent  upon  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the 
right  attitude  toward  truth.  I  do  not  say  that  the  professional 
classes  are  as  yet  fully  aware  of  the  dignity  and  elevation  that 
thus  come  to  their  practical  callings  in  life.  But  this  very- 
absence  of  clear  and  complete  consciousness  only  makes  the 
duty  of  the  university  the  clearer.  It  is  so  to  order  its  affairs 
that  the  availability  of  truth  for  life,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  professional  occupation  upon  science — upon  insight  into  an 
ordered  body  of  fact,  and  the  possession  of  the  right  attitude 
of  inquiry — shall  become  patent  to  all  men. 

I  thus  come  back  to  the  original  question :  is  the  college  doing 
what  the  people  want  ?  No ;  for  the  people  do  not  know  what 
they  want.  They  need  illumination,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
university  to  reveal  them  unto  themselves.  Yes;  for  what  the 
people  need  is  the  union  of  that  expert  knowledge  and  skilled 
discipline  which  the  college  alone  can  supply,  with  the  direction- 
of  the  professions,  the  businesses  of  life;  and  all  the  forces  and. 
tendencies  of  college  instruction  and  administration  are  tend- 
ing irresistibly,  even  if  blindly,  in  this  direction.  To  say  that 
the  reality  of  the  present  university  is  professional  training- 
would  perhaps  give  little  less  than  material  for  misunderstand- 
ing. It  would  seem  to  mean  that  what  most  would  regard  as 
the  important  and  essential  feature  of  the  university  was  a  mere 
preliminary  or  incident,  and  that  the  reality  is  located  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  engineering,  etc.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  what  is  meant.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  the  business  of 
the  university  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  supplying  of 
that  specific  knowledge  and  that  specific  training  which  shall 
fit  the  individual  for  his  calling  in  life.  Just  how  the  tendency- 
shall  work  itself  out  on  the  formal  and  external  side  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  moment.  The  fact  is  sure  that  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  lines,  dividing  the  university  courses  in 
science  and  letters  from  those  of  the  professional  schools,  are 
gradually  relaxing  and  are  bound  finally  to  fade  away.  And" 
this  is  what  the  people  want — it  is  the  answer  to  their  deepest 
needs. 

What  is  termed  general  training  and  general  culture  is  to» 
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be  the  function  of  the  secondary  school.  A  recent  writer  has 
stated  that  the  college  is  threatened  with  attack  from  two 
sources:  the  high  school  on  one  side, -the  professional  school  on 
the  other.  This  exactly  states  the  situation  to  my  mind — ex^ 
cepting  that  I  should  not  regard  these  instrumentalities  as  foes, 
but  rather  as  the  twofold  differentiation  of  function  which  the 
old-time  amorphous  college  is  assuming.  Formally,  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  secondary 
period.  I  am  not  speaking,  however,  of  externals,  but  of  the 
educational  substance.  This  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  go  into 
the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  general  training  and  its  rela- 
tion to  secondary-school  work.  It  certainly  means,  however, 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  touched,  shall  be  stimulated,  on  all  sides; 
that  he  shall  be  given  a  survey,  at  least,  of  the  universe  in  its 
manifold  phases.  Thru  this  survey,  thru  this  elaboration, 
coming  to  know  both  himself  and  the  universe,  he  may  get  his 
orientation — his  placing  of  himself  in  the  larger  world.  With 
proper  economy  and  instruction,  and  harmonious  organization 
instead  of  blind  confusion  in  the  curriculum,  this  result  should 
certainly  be  attained  by  the  time  the  average  student  is  twenty 
or  twenty-one. 

Having  found  himself,  a  student  would  then  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  that  special  training  which  is  needed  to  equip  him 
for  the  particular  calling  in  life  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the 
freest  and  most  effective  expression  of  his  own  powers.  This, 
by  whatever  name  called,  is  professional  training.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  our  larger  universities  have  already  moved  in  this 
direction  is  concealed,  first,  by  the  fact  that  they  still  retain 
considerable  secondary  work  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  course; 
and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  training  for  the  calling  of 
teaching,  or  of  special  research,  is  marked  off  in  the  public  mind 
from  training  for  the  calling  of  doctor,  lawyer,  or  engineer. 
In  reality,  the  kind  of  training  which  students  receive  to  make 
them  professors  or  directors  of  laboratories  is,  of  course,  as 
professional  as  that  of  the  school  of  technology  or  medicine. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  of  reconstructive  work 
to  be  done.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  so-called  higher 
college  or  university  work  which   is  thoroly  anomalous  in 
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character.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It  gives 
neither  that  kind  of  education  which  awakens  the  student  to  a 
isense  of  his  own  powers  and  their  relation  to  the  world  of 
action,  nor  does  it  afford  specific  training  for  any  particular 
walk  in  life.  It  is  aimed  in  the  air,  with  the  pious  hope  that 
something  will  come  of  it  in  some  direction  or  other. 

The  movement,  however,  is  steady,  and  I  believe  inevitable, 
in  one  direction:  the  demarcation  of  secondary  work  as  the 
period  of  general  training  and  culture,  thus  restoring  to  it 
freshness  and  vitality  by  making  it  what  it  should  be,  the 
renaissance  of  the  individual  mind,  the  period  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  the  true  sense,  of  knowledge  of  self  in  relation  to  the 
larger  meanings  of  life;  and  the  reservation  of  the  higher  in- 
stitution for  specific  training,  for  gaining  control  of  the  par- 
ticular body  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  research  and  verifi- 
cation which  fit  the  individual  to  apply  truth  to  the  guidance 
of  his  own  special  calling  in  life.  All  of  us  have  callings,  occu- 
pations— only  the  luxuriously  idle  and  the  submerged  idle,  only 
the  leisure  class  of  fashion  and  of  pauperism,  violate  this  law. 
When  education  ceases  to  ignore  this  fact,  when  it  recognizes 
it  frankly  and  fully,  and  adapts  its  curriculum  and  methods  to 
it,  the  university  will  be  coherent  in  itself  and  also  doing  what 
the  people  really  want  done. 

John  Dewey 

University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 


IV 

WHAT  DO  THE  PEOPLE  WANT  THE  SCHOOLS 

TO  DO? 

Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  professions.  In 
my  profession  there  is  one  thing  that  we  always  enjoy.  When 
a  number  of  ministers  get  together  in  an  institute,  we  usually 
invite  some  expert  to  speak  to  us  in  the  morning.  Then  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  let  us  down,  we  ask  some  layman  to 
come  to  us  and  speak  on  the  old  familiar  subject,  "  How  it 
seems  from  the  pews."  There  is  nothing  we  enjoy  so  much  as 
that;  because,  after  that,  we  are  never  afraid  of  our  congrega- 
tions. We  are  able  to  measure  the  depth  of  their  ignorance. 
It  delights  us  to  see  some  merchant,  who  knows  something 
about  practical  affairs  but  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  about  the 
"  higher  criticism,"  get  up  and  tell  us  what  he  does  not  know. 
Now  I  am  very  glad  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon  to 
minister  to  your  pleasure  in  that  way,  for  I  suppose  very  few 
persons — I  can  conceive  of  very  few — ^know  less  about  scien- 
tific education  than  I  do. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  the  people  want  the  schools  to  do — I  am 
sure  such  knowledge  would  be  very  valuable.  The  fact  is  that 
I  hardly  know  what  the  term  people  means  in  this  connection. 
If  by  people  you  mean  those  who  send  their  children  to  school, 
if  you  mean  the  parents  who  intrust  little  Johnny  to  your  care, 
I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  what  is  wanted.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  (without  making  it  too  hard  for  little  Johnny)  the 
fond  parent  wants  the  school  to  prepare  him  for  his  proper 
place  in  the  cabinet.  The  fond  parent  understands  that  educa- 
tion means  "  to  draw  out,"  and  he  knows  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  little  Johnny  to  be  drawn  out.  If  you  can  draw  out 
little  Johnny  so  that  the  world  shall  see  at  once  what  the  fond 
parent  has  all  the  time  known,  that  is  about  what  is  expected 
of  you.     Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.     Some- 
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times  little  Johnny  is  not  furnished,  as  a  friend  of  mine  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  ''  with  all  the  conveniences  for  thinking." 
Such  a  circumstance  as  that,  of  course,  doesn't  trouble  the 
parent.  The  teacher  is  hired  to  make  up  such  deficiencies,  and 
if  the  teacher  fails  in  this  respect,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  school  system. 

When  we  go  beyond  the  fond  parent  and  come  to  the  people 
at  large,  it  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  more  difficult  matter  to 
find  out  what  is  really  demanded. 

I  confess  that,  speaking  as  a  layman,  I  am  always  greatly 
impressed  with  the  dif^culty  of  any  science  that  has  to  do  with 
human  nature.  As  long  as  you  are  dealing  with  inanimate 
things  you  can  be  pretty  scientific,  but  human  nature  is  a  very 
tricky  sort  of  a  thing,  and  you  cannot  always  get  it  into  that 
classification  to  which  it  belongs.  For  instance,  in  the  divinity 
school  they  teach  a  science  called  homiletics,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  science  and  the  art  of  preaching;  but  I  have  known  a 
good  many  very  careful  students  who  got  very  high  marks  in 
homiletics  who  could  not  preach  "  just  a  little  bit." 

I  take  all  these  sciences  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  I 
am  always  interested  in  the  card  catalogue  of  the  Harvard 
library  by  the  concatenation  of  words.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  boxes  is  labeled,  "  Smoke  to  Sociology."  I  took  up  a 
book  on  sociology,  and  after  reading  a  chapter  or  two  I  thought 
I  had  made  a  mistake  and  got  the  article  on  smoke.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  humanity,  it  is  easier  to  get  the  appearance  of 
scientific  precision  than  the  reality.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are 
lured  on  by  thinking  that  you  are  going  to  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  do  get.  I  take  up  any  book  of  that  kind  just 
as  I  take  up  a  novel — I  want  to  see  how  it  ends,  and  where  it 
comes  out.  I  am  always  surprised  to  find  that,  after  a  lot  of 
statistics  and  a  great  amount  of  argumentation,  the  author 
usually  comes  out  just  about  where  I  was  at  the  beginning — a 
very  sensible  sort  of  conclusion,  but  not  so  startling  as  I  had 
imagined  from  the  amount  of  reading  material  that  there  was 
to  go  thru.  I  take  it  that  your  bookmakers  have  the  same 
difficulty  that  men  in  my  profession  have;  the  minister  is  apt 
to  address  his  more  lengthy  discourses  to  a  mythical  person 
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called  ''  the  Objector  "  who  sits  in  the  back  seat.  Now,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Objector,  about  all  that  is  needed  could  be 
said  in  a  very  short  time,  but  the  Objector  is  always  luring  one 
on  to  an  argument.  And  by  and  by,  when  the  Objector  is  con- 
vinced, the  sermon  has  reached  quite  a  considerable  length. 

I  am  always  awed  by  the  formidable  preparations  which 
educational  writers  make  for  what  is  called  child-study. 
You  remember  how,  when  Alice  in  the  looking-glass  country 
met  the  Unicorn,  she  said,  "  I  had  always  supposed  that 
the  unicorns  were  fabulous  animals,"  while  the  Unicorn  said, 
*'  I  had  always  supposed  that  little  girls  were  fabulous  ani- 
mals." I  have  sometimes  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
child  "  must  be  a  fabulous  animal,  being  so  different  from  any 
particular  children  that  I  happened  to  know  anything  about. 

I  have  wondered  particularly  about  the  method,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  all  right,  of  getting  a  great  many  statistics  in  order  to 
prove  very  small  theories  in  regard  to  children.  For  instance, 
I  learn  that,  say,  out  of  1000  girls,  950  like  their  teachers,  and 
that  some  13  boys  confess  to  the  same  weakness.  Now  when 
I  read  those  statistics  I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  relate  to 
facts,  but  just  as  to  the  value  of  the  facts  I  am  not  quite  so 
certain.  However,  when  I  go  farther  into  the  subject  and 
learn,  in  answer  to  anxious  inquiries,  that  some  945  girls  like 
their  teacher  because  she  wears  pretty  dresses,  then  of  course 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  discovery. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  value  of  such  studies  must 
lie,  after  all,  in  the  common  sense,  the  insight  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  investigation,  and  that  we  can't  expect  too 
much  from  the  mere  method.  It  reminds  me  of  the  experience 
that  I  have  when,  once  in  a  while,  I  am  sent  to  the  market  to 
buy  some  provisions.  I  always  object  to  the  method  in  which 
the  man  sells  mutton  chops.  I  ask  for  five  pounds  of  chops, 
and  with  the  greatest  generosity  he  puts  them  into  the  balance 
and  weighs  out  the  five  pounds.  Then  he  begins  to  hack  ofif 
the  bones  at  one  end,  and  to  pare  off  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
material  from  the  other,  and  I  am  always  astonished  to  find 
how  little  is  left  to  the  purchaser. 

After  you  have  made  your  generalizations,  after  you  have 
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talked  of  the  child  and  have  studied  the  type  and  so  on, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  individual  Johnny  or  Susie,  the 
most  of  practical  value  is  in  the  nature  of  exceptions.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  practical  teacher  is  the  person  who  is  always  on 
the  outlook  for  exceptions. 

To  go  on  with  the  subject — what  the  people  want  the  schools 
to  do — taking  for  the  people  the  sensible  persons  like  myself 
who  don't  expect  the  teacher  to  work  miracles  or  the  school 
to  bring  out  something  that  wasn't  there  in  the  first  place,  I 
think  that  the  first  demand  is  very  modest.  We  want  the 
school  to  do  as  little  harm  to  our  children  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  permit. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  enumeration  of  "  all  that  is  at  enmity  to 
joy,"  doesn't  mention  the  school,  but  I  suppose  he  had  it  in 
mind.  Now  we  want  the  school  to  have  just  as  little  enmity  to 
the  natural  joy  of  life  as  is  possible.  You  have  no  idea  how 
interesting  our  children  are  before  they  go  to  school,  how  per- 
fectly delightful  in  their  mental  and  moral  character.  W^hen 
those  children  grow  up  to  years  of  maturity  they  are  not  so 
interesting  as  they  were  when  they  started.  That  is  the  sad 
fact,  and  we  don't  blame  the  school  for  most  of  that,  but  still 
something  has  happened;  something  does  happen  to  most  of  us 
which  prevents  us  from  coming  to  a  full,  normal,  healthy, 
happy  development. 

In  this  matter  of  child-study  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results 
are  vitiated  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  child  and  the 
average  man — or  shall  I  say  between  the  child  and  the  school- 
teacher? When  the  school-teacher  looks  upon  the  child  as  a 
fabulous  animal,  studying  it  in  an  objective  way,  putting  down 
the  traits  that  are  discovered,  and  then  contrasting  that  child 
with  the  adult  of  the  ordinary  type,  I  think  he  is  apt  to  make  a 
mistake  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  education.  Of  course  we 
prefer  the  average  man  to  the  person  who  is  below  the  average, 
but  still  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  education  simply  to  turn  this 
child,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  into  an  average  man; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  study — if  I  might  be  bold 
enough  to  say  it  to  teachers — ^the  great  study  ought  not  to  be 
the  child  so  much  as  the  normal  or  ideal  man  or  woman. 
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A  great  many  things  which  are  spoken  of  as  characteristic 
of  the  child  ought  to  be  still  more  prominent  in  the  adult.  If 
they  are  not,  it  is  our  own  loss.  Take  the  whole  study  of  the 
imaginative  life  of  the  child.  I  have  often  read  articles  in 
which  the  tendency  of  the  child  to  imaginative  play  was  spoken, 
of  as  if  it  were,  in  the  order  of  nature,  a  transitory  manifesta- 
tion, giving  way  at  last  to  the  colorless  existence  of  middle 
age.  We  don't  want  middle  age  to  be  colorless  and  prosaic. 
We  want  something  of  what  Walt  Whitman  calls  ''  the  Spon- 
taneous Me,"  to  remain  with  us.  (We  all  want  "  the  Spon- 
taneous Me,"  altho  "  the  Spontaneous  You  "is  always  likely 
to  trouble  us.)  We  want  that  spontaneous  life  and  mental 
activity  of  childhood  to  be  developed  into  something  equally 
spontaneous  and  much  more  beautiful,  to  crown  the  later  life. 
School  must,  of  necessity,  imply  drill  and  discipline,  the  shut- 
ting off  of  many  things,  and  yet  in  the  ideal  of  the  school  I 
think  we  have  this,  and  we  may  rightly  ask  that  it  should  be 
one  of  the  aims  of  education  tO'  interfere  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  mind,  and  to  develop 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

How  wonderfully  quick,  flashing,  the  natural  mental  activi- 
ties of  children  are!  Not  particularly  of  bright  children,  but 
of  any  children.  I  have  always  thought,  ever  since  I  went  to 
school  myself,  that  the  teacher  took  a  kind  of  a  mean  advantage 
over  the  child  by  making  so  much  of  what  is  called  *'  attention  " 
— as  if  a  person  who  couldn't  go  very  fast  himself  were  always 
objecting  to  somebody  who  was  running  this  way  and  that  way 
and  getting  there  before  him  anyway;  as  if  the  child  ought  to 
give  up  the  natural  play  of  his  own  activity  just  to  keep  step 
with  your  slower  mental  process.  When  he  doesn't  keep  step 
with  you,  you  say  he  is  lacking  in  attention.  When  his  quick  in- 
tuition goes  from  one  thought  to  another,  and  goes  clear  around 
the  universe  and  comes  back  still  with  eager  curiosity,  then  you 
say  he  is  lacking  in  logical  coherence.  The  other  evening  a 
little  five-year-old  girl  began  her  usual  series  of  questions. 
She  said,  "  What  is  God  ?  Who  made  me  ?  What  is  going  to 
become  of  me  when  I  die?  Who  are  they  that  are  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world?     But  the  thing  I  really  want  to 
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know  most  is  how  they  make  rocking-chairs."  Now  I  was 
just  getting  ready  to  tell  how  the  world  was  made  when  she 
had  come  to  the  inquiry  about  rocking-chairs.  She  had  lost 
all  interest  in  the  original  question.  I  said  to  myself,  "  That 
is  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  isn't  it? 
The  child's  mind,  how  different  it  is  from  our  grown-up 
intelligence !  " 

Not  long  after  I  happened  to  spend  an  hour  with  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  he  immediately  began  talking  in  his  inimi- 
table way.  His  thought  glanced  from  China  to  Peru,  and  he 
was  talking  one  moment  about  the  antiquities  of  South  America, 
and  the  next  moment  about  the  outcome  of  civilization  in  the 
twentieth  century.  When  I  listened  to  him,  I  called  that  ideal 
conversation.  Here  was  a  man  who  for  more  than  seventy 
years  had  kept  his  mind  active,  alert,  allowing  it  free  play. 
That  eager  curiosity,  that  interest  in  everything  that  was  going 
on,  which  is  found  in  some  rare  minds,  that  is  the  very  joy  and 
brightness  of  life,  that  is  the  very  culmination  of  what  we  call 
culture — the  ability  lightjiy  and  quickly  to  go  from  one  subject 
to  another,  with  a  boundless  curiosity  to  see  all  phases  of 
existence.  When  we  find  that  in  the  grown-up  man  we  say 
that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  genius,  and  yet  it  is  but  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind,  the  child's  method.  A  few 
minds  have  not  been  cramped,  have  not  been  spoiled,  by  con- 
ventionality. How  quickly  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  genius 
follow  one  another. 

"  If  Love  his  moment  overstay, 
Hatred's  swift  repulsions  play," 

writes  Emerson.     Lowell  writes  that, 

"  Second  thoughts  are  prose." 

The  first  thought,  the  eager,  quick  intelligence  playing  upon 
its  object,  the  play  of  the  mind — that  is  the  precious  thing. 
It  is  the  source  of  natural  joy  to  one's  self  and  one's  friends. 
It  is  something  so  delicate,  so  easily  destroyed,  that  very  few  are 
able  to  presence  it  into  mature  life.  If  you  read  that  wonder- 
ful account  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  about  Wisdom,  you  will 
find  Wisdom  there  described  as  a  child  in  the  creative  days 
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playing,  as  the  old  writer  says,  among  the  works  of  God. 
How  is  that  faculty  for  intellectual  play  to  be  preserved  thru 
the  necessary  work  of  the  school  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I 
hope  that  you  do. 

If  you  teachers  can  make  our  children  work,  and  yet  leave 
unspoiled  that  very  delicate  faculty  for  joyous  play,  then  you 
will  have  achieved  a  very  great  success.  What  we  want  you  to 
leave  unimpaired  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  "  The  child's 
.garden  of  verses  " : 

"  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  think  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

We  should  like  to  have  this  kind  of  feeling  preserved  to 
the  age  of  eighty-two  or  three.  It  is  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
not  this  or  that  particular,  but  the  endless  variety  of 
objects  and  events.  I  like  the  apology  of  the  Vermont 
candidate  for  selectman  who  was  objected  to  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  because  he  wasn't  of  sufficient  intellectual  caliber. 
He  said,  "  I  don't  know  about  my  intellectual  qualifications, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  all  the  time 
thinking  of  something  or  other."  That  is  the  way  with  our 
children.  We  who  are  parents  know  that  they  are  in  that  state 
when  we  send  them  to  school;  and  we  should  always  like  to 
have  them  more  or  less  in  that  state — even  if  they  are  not  al- 
ways thinking  logically — always  thinking  of  "  something  or 
-other,"  and  having  a  good  time  with  their  own  thoughts. 

Now  another  thing,  which  seems  to  be  just  about  the  oppo- 
:site  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  yet  which  is  a  part  of  our 
'demand.  We  want  to  have  these  children  that  we  send  to 
school  fitted  for  work,  and  we  want  them  hurried  along  a  good 
deal  in  their  mental  processes — not  so  as  to  hurt  their  health  or 
hurt  this  natural  spontaneous  cerebration  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  but  so  that  they  can  catch  up  with  the  procession.  I 
have  been  talking  rather  too  scornfully,  perhaps,  about  the 
average  man.  We  want  to  get  a  little  beyond  the  present 
average,  but  we  are  anxious,  above  all,  that  they  may  not  fall 
below  the  average. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  theory  about  the  child  going  thru 
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all  the  processes  that  the  race  has  gone  thru,  and  I  suppose  that 
it  is  quite  a  good  theory.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  practical 
application  of  that  theory  I  think  that  sometimes  a  very  impor- 
tant element  is  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  time  element.  I 
should  not  dare  in  this  presence  to  say  how  long  this  race  of 
ours  has  been  going  on,  but  I  understand  it  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time,  and  it  havSn't  got  very  far  yet.  What  we  call  modern 
civilization,  and  modern  Christianity,  and  all  that,  is  simply  the 
place  to  which  we  have  got,  as  a  whole,  up  to  date.  It  seems, 
to  show  that  it  is  a  pretty  slow  process  for  the  race;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  race  has  a  long  time  to  do  it  in,  and  it  has  been 
pushed  on,  one  way  and  another,  and  prodded  up  the  steep,  in 
a  great  many  effective  ways.  But  take  it  for  our  little  Johnny; 
what  is  his  problem?  His  problem  is  in  at  most  twenty-one 
years  to  catch  up  with  the  race.  I  should  like  to  have  in  the 
schoolroom  a  diagram — here  is  the  human  race,  and  the  great 
American  Republic,  and  modern  civilization,  and  there  is 
little  Johnny,  away  down  at  the  starting  point.  The  human 
race  in  the  course  of  ages  has  learned  certain  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom.  Johnny  must  learn  them  all  before  he  is  fit  to  cast  his 
first  vote.  I  should  like  to  have  the  teacher  and  little  Johnny 
understand  that  there  is  some  hard  work  to  be  done.  Little 
Johnny  is  to  be  a  little  brute,  and  a  little  savage,  and  a  little 
knight  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  all  that,  but  m  twenty-one  years 
he  must  catch  up  with  the  race  and  be  a  good  American  citizen. 
Now  how  long  is  little  Johnny  to  be  a  savage?  How  long  is 
he  to  be  a  fetich  worshiper  ?  I  think  it  is  a  very  little  time  that 
little  Johnny  has  for  any  one  of  those  stages.  The  teacher 
must  continually  prod  him  up  and  tell  him  every  once  in  a 
while,  ''  Time's  up."  That  is  the  way  most  of  us  were  taught 
in  the  beginning  about  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  none  of  our  theories  are  going  to  change  the  neces- 
sity that  little  Johnny  has  to  be  continually  spurred  on  for  the 
next  step. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  one  of  the  pseudo-scientific 
journals  that  are  sent  to  me  occasionally.  The  object  of  this 
journal  was  to  show  that  by  a  certain  combination  of  deep 
breathing  and  profound  thinking  you  can  come  to  almost  any 
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good  result  that  you  want.  The  process  of  education,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  is  very  simple.  We  are  to  spend  fifteen 
minutes  every  day  in  these  exercises,  in  which  we  are  to  ''  in- 
breathe thought  and  breathe  out  action,"  breathe  very  slowly 
with  our  arms  extended.  If,  for  instance,  we  want  to  become 
saintly  in  character,  we  breathe,  and  then  we  say  very  slowly,. 
"  I-am-love."  The  writer  goes  further,  and  has  a  column 
called  the  ''  Success  column,"  in  which  he  teaches  how,  by 
carrying  on  these  breathing  and  thinking  exercises,  everyone 
can  become  wealthy.  The  treatment  for  impecuniosity  is  a 
very  simple  one.  You  extend  your  arms  and  breathe  deeply,, 
and  then  you  say,  ''  I-am-money,"  and  by  doing  that  every  day 
for  the  space  of  six  months  you  are  relieved  of  poverty.  The 
thing  that  struck  me  was  that  even  this  admirably  simple 
method  has  to  be  supplemented  at  least  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  hard  work.  The  editor  in  the  ''  Success  column  " 
prints  a  letter  from  an  impecunious  person  who  writes,  sayings 
"  I  have  been  trying  for  six  months  your  exercises  for  success^ 
and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  been  harder  up  in  my  life."" 
This  person  says,  *'  I  don't  chew  nor  swear  nor  drink.  Now 
what  is  the  matter?"  To  this  patient  the  editor  suggests  a 
change  in  the  treatment.  Instead  of  holding  the  abstract 
thought  "  I-am-money,"  the  more  concrete  form  is  recom- 
mended :  ''  I-am- Andrew-Carnegie."  After  you  have  held  the 
thought  ''  Andrew  Carnegie,"  the  advice  is  to  do  as  Andrew 
Carnegie  did.  ''  What  would  Andrew  do  under  those  circum- 
stances?    Andrew  would  hustle." 

To  such  a  conclusion  do  we  all  come  at  last.  No  matter 
what  theory  we  adopt,  success  is  reached  only  by  strenuous 
effort.  For  that  we  may  be  sure  there  is  no  substitute.  If 
little  Johnny  is  to  catch  up  with  the  procession,  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  take  his  own  gait.  Somewhere  in  the  process  of 
education  there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  "  hustling." 

Just  another  word  about  what  we  want  and  expect  from  the 
school  in  regard  to  the  general  development  of  character.  We 
expect  a  great  deal  more  from  the  school  than  we  used  to — and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  more  than  we  ought — in  the  way 
of  specialized  knowledge.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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teacher  must  always  be  something  more  than  a  specialist,  and 
that  from  that  something  more  the  great  influence  upon  the 
pupil  must  come.  We  only  have  a  few  who  are  to  go  forth  as 
specialists.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  modern  life  that  when 
we  leave  the  school  each  must  find  his  own  place  in  the  world; 
we  must  be  fitted  quickly  to  recognize  it  and  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  it.  '  So  there  is  something  more  than  specific  knowledge  or 
specific  skill  required,  something  which  we  can  only  call  by  the 
old  name,  wisdom.  Not  that  a  boy  of  twenty  must  be  very 
wise,  but  he  should  at  least  be  wise  enough  to  know  his  own 
place  and  to  know  his  opportunity  when  he  sees  it,  and  to  know 
what  is  expected  of  American  citizens.  One  of  the  best  defini- 
tions that  I  know,  at  least  one  that  appeals  to  me  most,  is  that 
of  Professor  Huxley  when  he  says,  "  Teach  the  child  what  is 
wise.  That  is  morality.  Teach  him  what  is  wise  and  beauti- 
ful. That  is  religion."  To  teach  what  is  wise  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  It  requires  something  more  than  the  skill  of  a  specialist. 
There  must  be  something  of  wisdom  in  the  teacher,  and  that  is 
the  result,  not  of  special  study,  but  of  his  whole  life  and  the 
whole  development  of  his  character.  And  I  think  that  is  what 
we  want  more  than  anything  else — teachers  who  are  com- 
petent thru  their  own  character  to  teach  our  children  what  is 
wise  in  the  actual  relations  of  life;  and  then,  still  more  grate- 
ful are  we  if  the  touch  of  imagination  or  the  grace  of  spiritual 
insight  can  come  to  the  teacher.  We  are  intensely  grateful 
when  we  find  a  teacher  who  cannot  only  teach  what  is  wise,  but 
can  teach  our  children  "  what  is  wise  and  beautiful." 

Samuel  M.   Crothers 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


V 

ETHICAL   AND    PRACTICAL   POINTS   IN    TEACH- 
ING  ENGLISH 

No  discussion  in  education  is  more  hedged  by  brilliant  fore- 
gone conclusions  than  the  subject  of  teaching  English. 
Whether  in  Chicago  or  Boston  the  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  varies  little. 

Good  teaching  in  English  must  resolutely  and  persistently 
aim  at  four  great  ends :  First,  liberty  and  rationality  of  method; 
second,  the  reading  of  such  books  as  shall  bring  each  pupil  in 
contact  with  literature  that  his  nature  can  assimilate;  third, 
such  free  discussion,  awakening  personal  interest,  as  shall  lead 
each  pupil  to  think  for  himself  and  freely  to  express  himself 
orally  and  in  writing;  and  fourth,  the  persistent  direction  of 
pupils'  minds  to  such  aspects  of  literature  as  helpfully  relate  to 
culture,  conduct,  and  life. 

To  assume  a  theoretic  being,  or  to  try  to  develop  the  indi- 
vidual by  any  artificial  process,  is  to  preclude  real  growth.  A 
nutrient  force  needs  to  be  applied  during  these  years  of  ado- 
lescence. The  study  of  English  should  have  the  high  utility  of 
daily  bread  to  the  growing  mind. 

Our  teaching  force  in  English  is  of  course  none  too  good. 
Some  are  born  to  teach  English;  many  have  it  thrust  upon 
them;  but  only  a  few  teachers  have  so  far  escaped  the 
"  scientific  "  and  "  academic  "  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to 
know  the  best  English.  We  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
the  elective  ideal  of  training.  Our  system  is  too  inelastic  for 
individual  needs.  No  changes  in  courses  of  study  will  better 
results  while  the  great  fault  of  mechanism  remains.  In  deal- 
ing with  life  mere  mechanism  always  fails. 

The  teacher  of  English  should  be  allowed  great  liberty  of 
program,  not  pestered  by  any  principle  or  principal  saying, 
"  This  book  shalt  thou  begin  on  such  a  day,  for  all  others  are 
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doing  the  same,"  and  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  for  so  saith  the 
superintendent  and  the  Committee  of  Ten."  The  teacher 
forced  to  read  four  books  of  Pope's  Iliad  or  two  of  Paradise 
lost,  and  no  more,  is  made  to  sin  against  common  sense. 
What  mind  would  find  it  worth  while  to  penetrate,  bruised  and 
scratched,  the  chevaux-de-frise  of  those  first  two  books,  their 
bristling  Scriptural  and  historic  allusions,  if  no  sweet  open  land 
could  be  traversed  later?  Pupils  should  sweep  on  to  enjoy,  not 
only  the  sublimity  of  style  and  the  grandeur  of  thought,  but 
also  the  unconscious  humor  in  which  solemn  John  Milton  deals. 
Consider  Eve's  domestic  solicitude  in  preparing  a  good  lunch 
for  the  angel  Gabriel!  When  Milton  remarks  as  an  entree, 
■"  No  fear  lest  dinner  cool,"  the  pupil  harks  forward  to  the 
patent  dinner  pail  and  the  modern  cook  stove.  Admire  all 
jou  can  Satan's  talk  about  the  mind's  kingdom  when  he  sulks 
like  a  member  of  a  defeated  high-school  eleven  because  God 
has  won  thru  the  foul  play  of  resorting  to  thunderbolts. 

There  are  teachers  so  well  regulated  and  paid  that  they  do 
not  mind  the  restrictions  referred  to.  They  are  the  class  of 
whom  John  Burroughs  says :  ''  We  approach  nature  in  our 
exact,  calculating,  tabulating,  mercantile  spirit;  we  seek  to 
iinake  an  inventory  of  her  storehouse.  Our  relations  with  her 
take  on  the  air  of  business,  not  of  love  and  friendship."  But 
the  really  competent  teacher  ill  brooks  minute  regulations.  To 
be  "  personally  conducted  "  by  a  Cook's  guide  destroys  the 
interest  of  the  experienced  traveler.  Even  the  face  of  the 
Virgin  might  become  hateful  were  one  told  that  at  twenty 
minutes  of  six,  Thursday,  one  would  see  the  Rubens  Madonna, 
:and  at  five  o'clock,  Friday,  a  Madonna  of  the  Italian  school. 

Baneful  are  the  so-called  philosophic  or  analytic  methods 
^uU  of  the  cankering  academic  taint;  and  not  less  risky  is  the 
'"  incidental  method."  ''  Oh,  if  I  could  only  read  a  line  and  en- 
joy it,  and  not  have  every  word  undermined  and  blown  up !  " 
said  a  bright  boy.  The  most  brilliant  pupil  may  gaze  at  a 
long  list  of  questions  in  the  ''  philosophic  "  syllabus  utterly  at 
loss  to  know  what  they  demand.  ''  Who  would  useless  fardels 
bear?  "  A  girl,  clever  with  brush  as  wnth  pen,  was  heard  say- 
ing, "  Why,  finally  you  must  put  down  just  what  the  teacher 
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says — click,  then  you  get  it  all  right !  "  So  down  goes  her 
answer  on  the  *'  syllabus." 

A  set  of  senior  essays  was  sent  me  to  read.  Only  two  had 
the  slightest  merit.  Yet  I  listened,  awestruck,  to  a  profound 
recitation  upon  Hamlet — by  members  of  the  same  class — which 
would  have  caused  the  youthful  Will  Shakspere  to  flee  from 
Stratford  free  school  forever;  not  because,  like  Scott  and  Irv- 
ing, he  was  a  dull  scholar,  but  because  he  was  blessed  with 
sense.  Could  Shakspere  have  listened  to  the  dissertations  and 
"  notes  "  upon  his  writing,  he  would,  with  Charles  Lamb, 
have  exclaimed, — ''  Damn  posterity !  I'll  write  for  antiquity." 
To  read  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night  and  enjoy  it  as  a  genre 
picture  is  a  pleasure.  But  what  mind  in  sympathy  with  the 
poet  and  the  man  does  not  believe  that  Bobbie  Burns  would 
write  a  satire  on  English  teaching  if  he  could  hear  his  plain 
picture  discoursed  upon  as  a  ''  rhetorical  masterpiece." 

Since  this  research  spirit  has  been  probing  into  literature 
you  may  not  say  of  any  modern  pupil  a  la  mode: 

"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

Before  you  can  stop  your  ears  young  Modern  murmurs : 
"  Primrose;  primidacece  family;  spermatophyte;  angyospermce ; 
closely  related  to  chickweed."     Is  this  ''nothing  more"f 

One  household  used  to  enjoy  Shakspere  in  an  edition  un- 
illuminated  by  philology,  unsanctified  by  annotations.  Now 
we  are  made  tO'  feel  that  Shakspere  sans  philology  is  of  no 
value  at  all,  and  that  none  of  the  Elizabethans  can  be  enjoyed 
without  critical  knowledge  of  middle  English.  We  must 
ignore  the  beauties  of  a  certain  fresco  because  Mr.  Ruskin 
commands  us  to  take  the  first  train  out  of  Florence  unless  we 
fall  before  it  in  awe-smitten  admiration  the  instant  we  set  eyes 
on  it.  Why  the  awful  postix^nement  in  teaching  literature? 
Why  should  grammar  school  put  off  to  high  school  and  high 
school  to  college  all  search  for  rich  meanings  in  what  is  read? 
Even  the  college  too  often  utterly  fails  in  the  sacred  duty  of 
making  humanistic  studies  a  source  of  taste  and  delight.     Too 
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much  English  teaching  is  drill  in  verbs  and  punctuation.  In- 
stead of  praying  with  Talleyrand,  "  Give  me  a  great  thought 
that  I  may  quicken  myself  with  it,"  many  classes  seem  to  pray^ 
*'  Give  us  great  thoughts,  that  we  may  deaden  ourselves- 
withal." 

Says  old  Thomas  Browne :  "  'Tis  an  unjust  way  of  compute 
to  magnify  a  weak  head  for  some  Latin  abilities  and  to  under- 
value a  solid  judgment  because  he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of 
Hector."  If  we  could  read  the  classics  and  German  and 
French  instead  of  studying  grammar !  If  we  were  free  to  give 
bread  instead  of  stones!  The  dry,  unnourishing  aspects  of 
literature  will  never  prepare  for  what  is  richer.  Let  us  not  put 
off  or  put  aside  the  life  and  beauty  which  the  majority  need  ta 
find  in  English.  Let  its  storehouse  be  opened  to  their  enjoy- 
ment as  early  as  possible,  furnishing  supply  against  the  seven- 
years'  famine  awaiting  them  in  shop  or  home. 

Following  the  second  motif  mentioned  would  prevent  filling 
minds  with  useless  facts  during  these  years  of  indecision.  A 
pupil's  high-school  period  is  his  time  of  looking  about,  of  tak- 
ing in,  of  making  choice  among  things  whose  ultimate  value  is 
not  immediately  clear.  Unless  he  is  rarely  fortunate  in  en- 
vironment his  English  teacher  will  be  his  best  guide  in  this 
choice. 

In  Boston,  where  no  reading  course  is  imposed  from  above, 
the  teacher  has  greatest  range.  In  Chicago,  where  the  social 
and  the  commercial  spirit  is  strong,  distances  great  and  the 
lack  of  library  service  a  drawback,  a  series  of  "  home-read- 
ings "  is  supplied  high  school  pupils  by  the  school  board.  Al- 
though these  readings  are  open  to  criticism,  the  lists  of  books 
are  so  elastic  that  a  wise  teacher  makes  them  meet  any  need. 

But  a  noxious  parasite  of  their  system  is  the  perfunctory 
writing  of  reviews  and  notes.  A  rather  fine  girl,  after  study- 
ing Bryant,  wrote : 

"  William  C.  Bryant  was  the  first  of  the  American  poets  and  a  great 
lover  of  nature,  which  is  manifested  in  all  his  poems.  His  most  beautiful 
poem,  Thanatopsis,  brings  the  reader  very  near  to  nature." 

Another  girl  said  her  class  had  "  finished  Hawthorne  last 
year — all  his  poems !  "     Only  eight  out  of  the  forty  in  a  class 
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could  recall  anything  besides  the  Great  stone  face.  These 
hasty  and  mechanical  compositions,  giving  the  bare  outlines  of 
books,  are  often  neither  criticised  nor  returned  to  the  writers. 
In  one  of  the  best  districts  of  the  city  the  teacher  discovered 
that  pupils  were  availing  themselves  of  a  set  of  such  reviews 
handed  down  from  year  to  year — a  natural  device,  and  this 
practice  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  abandoning  all  essay- 
writing! 

It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  the  stimulants  found  in  higher 
imaginative  literature  are  sO'  often  lacking  in  science  schools. 
Especially  in  such  surroundings  the  unspoiled  pupil  longs  for 
the  mystical  and  lyrical  elements  of  poetry,  because,  as  Walter 
Pater  says,  "  in  it  we  are  least  able  to  detach  the  matter  from 
the  form  without  a  deduction  of  something  from  that  matter 
itself;  and  the  very  perfection  of  such  poetry  often  seems  to 
depend  in  part  on  a  certain  suppression  or  vagueness  of  mere 
subject,  so  that  the  meaning  reaches  us  thru  ways  not  distinctly 
traceable  by  the  understanding." 

The  liberty  of  the  West  is  overestimated.  Western  pupils 
are  restricted  in  reading,  partly  by  custom,  partly  by  limited 
supplies.  Often  in  a  sad  mood  must  be  the  teacher  who  would 
serve  his  pupils  to  the  best,  fullest,  and  cheapest  texts  needed 
for  school  use.  In  the  matter  of  text-books  the  confessions  of 
any  honest  teacher  of  English  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  If  any  such  revelation  is  to  be  given,  let  us  hope 
for  a  cleaner  breast  of  it  than  is  shown  in  some  published  con- 
fessions of  school  superintendents!  The  mysterious  art  of 
publishers,  in  victimizing  school  boards,  exerts  a  banefully 
desiccating  effect  upon  the  literature  provided  for  schools. 
Shakspere,  Bacon,  Tennyson  are  not  supplied,  but  this  or  that 
"  brand  "  of  these  articles.  The  teacher,  perforce,  resorts  to  a 
certain  "  intensive  method,"  using  extracts  instead  of  authors, 
the  supply  of  extracts  themselves  being  none  too  copious.  It 
is  a  crime  to  make  a  pupil  buy  the  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  an 
author's  work  for  forty  cents  if  the  entire  work  may  be  had 
for  thirty-nine.  When  possible  the  pupil  should  use  literary 
wholes.  He  should  learn  to  buy  and  treasure  his  own  books, 
even  tho  the  editions  must  be  cheap.     A  tax  was  once  laid  upon 
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mummies,  and  certain  Pharaohs  were  shipped  from  Egypt  as 
salt  fish :  not  less  irreverent  and  humiliating  is  it  to  submit  the 
richness  of  literary  wholes  to  the  usual  abridging  process. 
One  might  add : 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  the  text  as  \ou  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  canned  goods  will  hang  round  it  still. 

To  preserve  civic  neatness,  huge  waste  boxes  are  placed  on 
the  street  corners :  is  not  the  mind  of  the  average  boy  and  girl 
as  open  as  the  streets  to  all  sorts  of  written  rubbish?  And 
what  is  done  to  meet  the  baneful  effects  of  this  jetsam  and  flot- 
sam of  literature  ?  The  supervisor  of  home  reading  must  have 
the  skill  of  the  hospital  surgeon  and  the  family  physician.  He 
or  she  must  note  when  Henty's  harmless  histories  or  Roe's 
ready  relief  series  may  be  dropped,  and  what  doses  of  Ameri- 
can or  French  literature  are  to  be  prescribed. 

The  motif  of  the  English  teacher's  third  obligation  is  very 
simple,  but  difficult  of  explanation:  to  make  discussion  of 
books,  free  writing,  and  free  speech  as  unconscious  as  they  are 
enjoyable.  The  Western  material  is  more  plastic,  more  given 
to  expression.  The  East  is  restrained,  more  careful  in  choice 
of  words.  Chicago  is  between  these  two.  But  East  or  West, 
high-school  pupils  learn  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  only  by 
slow  degrees.  They  are  too  reluctant  to  give  out.  No  pupil 
has  a  right  to  come  to  class  without  being  able  to  add  his  or 
her  bit  of  suggestion  or  opinion  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
Pupils  show  at  this  age  a  tendency  to  repress  natural  opinion. 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty.  Until  a  pupil  learns  respect  for  his 
own  idea,  he  will  be  content  to  fill  his  tin  cup  at  the  brimming 
beaker  of  his  more  brilliant  classmate. 

No  department  of  teaching  is  so  neglected  and  ignored  as 
spoken  English.  Shabby,  lopsided  thoughts  in  ill-chosen 
words  pronounced  in  slipshod  fashion  are  almost  the  rule, 
while  effort  to  correct  these  faults  are  quite  commonly  resented. 
Mispronunciations  are  much  more  general  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East,  tho  one  is  sure  that  the  boy  who  spells  awful  ''  orful  " 
is  from  New  England.  To  offset  the  occasional  omission  of 
the  ''  ing  "  and  addition  of  the  r  in  New  England,  there  is  in 
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the  West  a  wholesale  mispronunciation  of  vowel  sounds. 
The  ''  u  "  takes  the  place  of  all  the  other  vowels,  besides 
seldom  having  its  own  value  in  such  words  as  "  true  "  and 
"  duty."  By  this  vicious  system  Helen  becomes  "'  Hulun," 
spirit  becomes  "  spurut,"  Mary  is  "  Merry/'  where  is  "  whur." 
To  many  the  value  and  quantity  of  vowels  are  undiscovered 
lands.  A  noted  litcrateuse  lecturing  before  the  finest  women's 
club  in  Chicago  talks  constantly  of  the  "  essez  "  of  Carlyle. 
Many  a  Yale  graduate's  pronunciation  is  badly  at  variance  with 
good  usage.  Instead  of  correcting  poor  speech  teachers  are 
often  the  source  of  it.  The  word  "  alternate  "  in  geometry  is 
mispronounced  nine  times  out  of  ten,  teachers  themselves  set- 
ting the  example.  A  certain  crudeness  of  pronunciation  seems 
to  coexist  with  soft  coal  and  the  excessive  use  of  face  powder. 
Eagerness  to  learn  usually  does  away  with  dull  speaking,  but 
not  with  inaccuracies.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  good  observer  who 
is  a  bad  speller.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  case  where  a  pupil 
who  has  learned  to  render  well  his  thought  orally  fails  to  write 
well^ — tho  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  true. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  drill  in  reading  aloud. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  exercise  should  be  good  enunciation 
and  pronunciation;  the  stiff  schoolma'am  style  of  reading 
should  be  avoided,  till  pupils  can  read  naturally  their  own  or 
the  writing  of  others.  This  accomplished, — and  it  is  a  great 
deal, — teach  interpretative  reading,  voice  and  gesture  render- 
ings of  authors'  thoughts.  Hiram  Corson  will  have  it  that 
you  can  never  understand  an  author  unless  you  can  intone  him. 
Correct  reading  in  this  large  sense  is  a  fine  art;  next  to  perfect 
writing  it  is  the  highest  of  the  fine  arts. 

Most  of  the  science  teaching  now  in  vogue  is  no  help  to  facile 
speech.  By  it  the  pupils'  relation  to  their  mother  nature  be- 
comes a  strained  one.  Thought  is  not  evoked  or  imagination 
set  in  play.  Most  of  these  would-be  naturalists  turn  out  un- 
naturalists.  The  so-called  scientific  method  applied  to  English 
is  often  equally  arid.  As  a  people  we  take  our  pleasures  too 
seriously.  We  also  take  our  seriousness  too  lightly,  trusting 
that  some  great  moral  earthquake  will  shake  us  at  the  right 
time  into  proper  vibration  with  the  universe.    In  school  we  take 
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our  poetry  too  philosophically.  Poetry  should  be  in  the  school- 
room, but  schoolroom  air  should  not  intrude  into  the  presence 
of  the  Muses,  lest  the  essence  of  poetry  should  escape  with  the 
fumes  of  the  *'  laboratory  "  process  into  its  native  upper  ether. 
In  the  trail  of  the  mere  schoolmaster  no  flower  grows.  But 
the  teaching  of  English  fails  if  it  does  not  engender  beauty — 
beauty  of  spirit.  ''  O  beloved  Pan,"  prayed  Socrates,  ''  grant 
unto  me  that  I  may  be  beautiful  in  the  inner  man."  The  spirit 
that  teaches  each  one  to  fit  into  the  whole  scale  is  the  motif 
running  thru  this  English  tetralogy.  It  adapts  itself  to  every 
creed,  every  art,  every  science.  The  burden  laid  upon  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  is,  then,  only  the  burden  laid  upon  every  citizen  of 
the  world. 

By  proper  instruction  it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  youth  to 
think  independently,  react  mentally  upon  data,  and  express 
themselves  freely.     A  teacher  pointed  out  to  me  a  class  to 
which  she  thought  she  had  imparted  a  distaste  for  the  sensa- 
tional. To  test  this,  I  circulated  in  their  room  a  book  of  original 
stories.     Almost  without  exception,  the  pupils  confided  to  the 
teacher  in  a  courteous,  decisive  way  that  the  style  was  "  trite  " 
and  the  plots  "  trashy."     A  part  of  these  stories  later  met  with 
similar  criticism  from  three  distinguished  judges  of  literature. 
One  girl  was  chided  for  giving  "  too  busy  "  as  an  excuse  for 
neglected    social    duty.      ''  Remember,"    urged    the    teacher, 
"  Aristotle  tells  us  never  to  make  that  excuse."     She  answered, 
"  Oh,  but  I  am  a  Platonist,  not  an  Aristotelian."     Her  teacher 
had  two  years  before  asked  each  member  of  the  class  to  study 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  trio  as 
a  favorite.     A  schoolgirl  whose  life  was  growing  somber  asked 
her  teacher,  "Why  did  you  let  me  read  Hawthorne?"     An- 
other girl,  explaining  absence  from  school,  said :  "  I  took  the 
advice  you  quoted  from  Socrates  last  week :  '  If  the  house  is 
smoky,  leave  it.'     I  found  my  home  unpleasant  and  have  been 
visiting  a  week."     A  sweet-faced  Boston  girl  came  to  my  door 
late  one  night.     She  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  I've  just  done  ? 
I  ran  away  as  Maggie  did !  but  when  I  thought  of  the  Mill  on 
the  floss,  I  decided  I  would  come  back.     You  will  forgive  me 
for  coming  to  you,  for  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  you  talked 
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of  Maggie,  and  of  your  saying  that  the  people  about  her  caused 
her  needless  suffering." 

By  proper  literature  teaching  the  schools  may  mightily  aid 
pulpit  and  press  in  practical  ethics.  High-school  pupils  are 
apt  to  lack  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige,  that  democratic  herit- 
age from  aristocracy  so  emphasized  by  Arnold  of  Rugby;  and 
also  the  sense  of  humor  not  undervalued  by  even  the  Church 
fathers.  Teachers  ought  to  lay  stress  upon  the  spiritual  value 
of  humor.  Why  does  the  American  child  so  often  outgrow  his 
natural  quickness  and  become  dull  ?  Part  of  the  fault  is  in  the 
schoolroom.  Asked  to  select  a  poetic  heading  for  a  theme  on 
the  subject  "  Under  the  Roof,"  a  pupil  reads  all  he  can  find 
about  "  Attic  Architecture  "  and  "  Attic  Greece."  I  request  a 
French  class  to  judge  whether  the  word  chevet,  French  for 
"  head  of  the  bed,"  has  any  connection  with  the  word  cheval, 
meaning  '*  horse "  :  one  girl  seriously  suggests — "  Night- 
mare " !  A  Chicago  youth,  who  had  read  Hamlet  and  knew 
when  gunpowder  was  invented,  being  asked  to  cite  an  anach- 
ronism in  Shakspere,  gave  the  line  "  Or  that  the  Almighty  had 
not  fixed  his  cannon  'gainst  self-slaughter."  One  cannot  tell 
the  difference  between  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  and 
the  great  flame  of  a  wit  like  Carlyle's  or  Montaigne's. 

There  had  sprung  up  in  a  high  school  certain  evils  against 
which  the  principal  wished  to  take  immediate  action,  but,  tho 
the  culprits  were  well  known,  no  one  would  name  them.  The 
first-year  class  had  been  reading  Arthur  Bonnicastle  aloud. 
After  much  discussion  they  voted  that  it  is  better  to  protect  a 
right  cause  for  the  sake  of  the  many  than  to  shield  an  evildoer. 
W.,  a  kindly  and  brilliant  Jewish  lad  who  was  in  the  secret, 
courageously  acted  on  the  principle.  He  was  not  criticised. 
Now  a  man,  he  affirms  that  this  first,  taxing  resistance  against 
a  false  code  of  honor  has  been  to  him  a  source  of  moral  strength 
all  his  life. 

False  oratory  and  false  ideas  of  supremacy  are  prevalent: 
Hiram  Corson  points  out  the  failure  of  secondary  schools  to 
teach  the  plain  lessons  of  sincerity  and  humility.  Pupils  are 
not  duly  willing  to  own  their  ignorance,  and  many  are  mean 
enough  to  wear  reputations  for  ability  they  know  they  do  not 
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.possess.  In  former  years  the  Chicago  Record  offered  rewards 
for  Christmas  stories  by  children.  The  best  ones  revealed,  in 
the  lower  grades  especially,  a  vocabulary  of  great  variety,  but 
that  was  all.  What  seemed  original  was  not  so.  Stating  why 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  scheme  for  inspiring  school  youth, 
the  editor  said :  ''  It  is  a  mass  of  stealing  and  cheating.  The 
girls  are  the  worst  sinners,  and  the  parents  aid  the  deception  in 
every  way.''  Again,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  perfect  printing  establishment  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  and  Times-Herald.  Such  an  invitation,  aided 
by  the  personal  explanation  and  the  courtesy  of  the  staff  and 
workmen,  ought  to  have  interested  many  bright  minds.  The 
papers  submitted  showed  a  sad  deficiency  in  purely  mechanical 
description — where  memory  and  observation  failed;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rich,  human,  picturesque  side,  with  its 
chance  for  humor,  had  apparently  not  appealed  to  one  boy  or 
girl.  These  cases  prove  defective  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Very  defective  instruction  is  also  shown  by  the  following  case  : 

To  test  the  appreciation  of  different  sections  of  the  same 
class  and  to  compare  an  ideal  lower  class  with  a  more  mechan- 
ical older  one.  The  supply  at  St.  Agatha's  was  read  aloud.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  that  the  youngest  class,  the  one  noted  for 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  of  honor,  the  most  free  in  speech 
and  act,  the  one  to  be  trusted  ''  alone  "  always,  was  also  the 
one  to  show  a  deep,  spiritual  insight  into  this  beautiful,  vague 
lesson  of  Christian  ministry  and  human  brotherhood.  They 
were  silent,  begged  for  its  continuance  and  to  be  allowed  more 
than  the  tw^elve  minutes  given  them  in  which  to  write  their  im- 
pressions or  interpretations.  In  fullness  of  thought,  choice  of 
words,  neatness,  and  punctuation,  these  papers  were  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  senior  class. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Beardsley  drawing,  with  what 
Professor  Miinsterberg  calls  its  ''  ironical  curves,"  is  aught  but 
the  slang  of  art.  In  literature,  too,  we  are  passing  thru  a 
Beardsley  phase.  This  poster  style  of  literature  is  as  harmful 
as  it  is  common. 

Whether  the  Quaker  guards  his  speech  or  his  conscientious 
use  of  words  guards  the  Quaker,  it  is  clear  that  one's  attitude 
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towards  books  is  one's  attitude  towards  life.  I  once  heard 
from  an  autocrat  in  knickerbockers  the  frank  statement  that 
he  had  no  use  for  Hterature — that  they  didn't  think  it  of  prac- 
tical value — ''  out  West."  He  was  a  boy  of  some  polish,  and 
always  wore,  as  did  the  others  of  his  set,  a  little  dress  coat  for 
social  functions.  By  and  by  the  smoking  of  black  pipes  in  the 
street  gave  warning  that  his  clique — they  numbered  seven — had 
been  taken  with  the  ''  college  idea."  Harvard  sent  back  three 
and  Yale  two  of  these  boys  within  the  first  six  months  of  their 
college  course.  The  spokesman  was  seen  at  a  Boston  hotel, 
where  in  three  months  he  had  spent  his  allowance  for  two  years, 
and  had  so  outraged  his  guardians  that  they  refused  to  take  him 
again  into  their  family. 

A  Boston  boy  became  a  wrongdoer  while  in  a  New  England 
college.  Three  years  later  his  teacher  was  reminded  of  him 
by  a  letter  which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  noted  reformatory.  It 
ran: 

"  '  And  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine  on  all  deservers.' 

"  As  I  sit  in  my  cell  I  cannot  help  saying  over  to  myself  this  line  which 
you  wrote  in  my  album.  I  do  not  recall  what  it  means.  I  wonder  why 
you  chose  this  for  me,  and  because  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  I  turn  to  you,, 
the  *  only  friend,'— not  excepting  father  and  mother, — who  will  know  where 
I  am  and  what  brought  me  here." 

He  Speaks  further  of  watching  the  birds  at  their  building  in 
the  gray  cornices,  and  adds  with  another  somber  Macbeth 
touch,  ''  But  they,  too,  seem  to  have  deserted  me."  English, 
music,  and  drawing  formed  a  bond  between  former  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  the  reformatory,  to  which  he  begged  to  return 
as  a  teacher,  and  in  all  other  places  where  he  has  lived  and  been 
known  and  loved,  that  boy  has  since  never  failed  to  give  the 
best  light  that  man  can  hold  to  the  needy.  His  mistakes  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  needed  art  and  manual  training,  both 
lacking  in  school  and  college. 

Another  Eastern  boy,  rich,  but  ill  in  body  and  soul  from  do- 
mestic anxiety,  writes  from  the  plains : 

"Do  you  know  what  keeps  me  up  in  these  wanderings  of  mine  after 
health  ?  It  is  the  one  paragraph  marked  in  that  book  you  gave  me  (Ste- 
venson's Travels  with  a  donkey),  and  when  I  crawl  into  my  sack  at  night, 
— as  he  did, — and  feel  tempted  to  go  back  to  San  Francisco  and  the  devil, 
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do  you  know  what  comforts  and  heals  me  ?  It  is  a  line  that  I  had  from 
you  ;  '  Await  us — ye  are  ours  !  each  to  his  own  shall  come — we  set  our 
seal  of  silence  and  discovery  on  thy  wild  surprises  and  unfathomed  rest.'  " 

Is  it  prose  or  poetry  ?     What  does  it  mean  ? 

The  teacher  who  gave  this  line  recalls  that  she  once  heard 
Lowell  repeat  it  with  that  charm  of  intonation  which  works 
like  magic  upon  the  thought.  If  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  were 
upon  a  school  board  he  would  choose  teachers  who  could  read 
like  Lowell — if  he  could  find  them. 

To  leave  something  of  the  large  and  luminous  effect  of  music 
— of  which  sound  and  not  meaning  becomes  the  precious 
memory — is,  then,  one  of  the  objects  of  English;  to  take  phi- 
losophy and  pleasure  from  books,  for  the  individual  life  is  the 
chief  possible  ethical  advantage  of  good  high-school  training; 
to  be  useful  to  the  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  who  do  not  go  to 
college,  is  a  desirable,  lofty  aim.  The  faults  of  English  teach- 
ing are  shabby  work  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  great  post- 
ponement scheme  of  primary,  grammar,  and  secondary  schools. 
The  mass  who  do  not  reach  college,  even  the  college  itself, 
suffer  from  the  convenient  methods  of  the  lower  schools, — 
like  the  people  of  outlying  districts  of  Chicago,  who'  do  not 
grumble  because  the  new  drainage  canal  does  not  drain,  but 
complain  that  they  suffer  infection  from  the  drainage  system. 

As  a  traveler  and  humble  foot-passer  along  the  lake  front  of 
Chicago,  I  have  been  cheered  often  by  the  "  one  touch  of  the  in- 
finite "  which  Lake  Michigan  supplied.  The  city  has  graded 
up  a  park  to  please  a  railway,  so  that  I  may  now  no  longer  see 
the  gleam  of  the  water  as  I  walk  down  the  street  with  other 
humble  pedestrians.  Is  not  the  postponement  of  actual  things 
in  English  like  unto  the  sophistry  which  I  meet  and  which  com- 
forts me  little  when  I  complain  that  I  cannot  see  the  lake  in  my 
daily  walks  ?  They  say :  "  Oh,  but  wait  till  by  and  by !  The 
city  is  making  land  for  a  park  out  beyond  there — over  the 
tracks !  And  you  will  be  able,  when  it  is  all  done,  to  cross  the 
viaduct,  to  stroll  out  upon  the  long  piers  and  watch  the  water 
to  your  heart's  content  from  the  '  made  land ' !  " 

MiNNE  Caroline  Clark 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 
t.  Chicago,  III. 


VI 

INSPECTION    AND    EXAMINATION    OF    SECOND- 
ARY  SCHOOLS^ 

The  present  writer  would,  in  the  first  instance,  ask  leave  to 
explain  that  in  his  judgment  no  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion can  be  effective  unless  it  is  a  really  national  thing.  Xhat 
is  to  say  (while  subject  always,  tho  in  varying  degree,  to  the 
larger  influences  of  international  life,  whether  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, or  economic),  the  aims  and  methods,  no  less  than  the 
administrative  regulations,  of  the  secondary  or  higher  schools 
of  every  country  must,  of  necessity,  be  determined  by  the 
social,  economic,  and  religious  conditions  which  prevail  in  that 
country.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  we  can  judge 
what  is  best  in  secondary  education.  In  each  nation  the  sec- 
ondary schools  should  be  the  mirror  of  the  various  ideals  which 
the  nation  has  formed  for  the  conduct  of  its  higher  life.  In  so 
far  as  within  the  limits  of  the  national  life  there  is  marked 
variety  of  ideals,  it  follows  that  the  secondary  schools  will  be 
distinguished  by  a  correspondent  variety  of  aim  and  method. 
The  complexity  of  the  conditions  under  which  national  life  is 
carried  on  must  needs  be  reflected  in  the  complexity  of  its  edu- 
cational system.  And  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  national 
system  of  secondary  education — i.  c,  of  bringing  all  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  a  country  into  some  relation  to  the  state — 
is  not  to  substitute  for  this  appropriate  and  characteristic 
variety  a  mechanical  uniformity  of  educational  effort,  but  to 
establish  a  synthesis  of  educational  aims,  and  to  raise  to  their 
highest  power  of  intensity  and  efliciency  each  and  all  of  the 

•  In  1899  the  commissioners  on  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  submitted,  for 
the  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  educational  experts,  a  number  of  queries  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  education.  This  paper  was  prepared  as  a  memorandum  in 
reply  to  some  of  the  queries,  and  was  subsequently  published  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  report.  See  Appendix  to  The  final  report  of  the  intermediate  education 
{Ireland)  commission  ;  Part  II,  '*  Miscellaneous  Documents."  London:  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  E.  C.     Price  3  shillings.     1899.     C.  9513. 
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distinct  and  separate  educational  forces  which,  taken  together, 
proceed  from  and  perpetuate  the  rich  variety  of  national  life. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  no  person  primarily 
interested  in,  and  molded  by,  the  educational  system  of  another 
country  can  be  anything  else  than  extremely  diffident  in  re- 
sponding to  an  invitation  to  express  opinions  on  arrangements 
which  have  been  framed  in  view  of  conditions  and  difficulties 
unlike  those  familiar  to  himself.  The  more  strongly  that  he 
feels  the  essentially  national  character  of  any  living  system  of 
education,  the  more  will  he  be  prepared  to  expect  large  and 
necessary  differences,  as  well  between  the  curricula  and  the 
standards  as  between  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
educational  systems  of  different  countries;  and  the  less  will  he 
be  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  absolute  test  of 
administrative  or  educational  wisdom,  applicable  alike  to  all 
civilized  countries,  irrespective  of  their  historical  development, 
of  their  intellectual  and  ethical  characteristics,  of  their  religious 
tendencies,  of  their  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural 
aptitudes,  and  of  their  economic  opportunities.  And,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  point  of  view,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  find,  within  each  nation  itself,  needs  and  aims  so  diverse  as 
to  require  distinct  and  separate  consideration.  He  would  be 
surprised  if  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  so  simple  as  to 
permit  a  school  of  one  common  type  to  meet,  even  in  a  single 
grade  of  education,  all  the  subtly  differentiated  preferences  of 
the  families  resident  in  a  single  locality.  He  would  suspect, 
as  lacking  in  necessary  discrimination  and  sympathy,  a  pro- 
cedure which  would  ignore,  as  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  deeply 
felt  preferences  for  specific  forms  of  educational  or  moral  in- 
fluence, and  which,  in  the  name  of  economy  or  of  merely  ad- 
ministrative convenience,  would  brush  aside  distinctions  of 
aim  and  method  significant  of  profound  divergence  in  ethical 
ideals  and  in  religious  belief.  And  from  observation  of  the 
educational  history  of  other  countries,  he  would  see  reason  to 
believe  that,  wherever  national  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked,  attempts  to  ignore  or  obliterate  those  deeper  marks  of 
national  life  have  been  either  futile  or  positively  injurious; 
that  such  attempts  either  emphasize  the  dissonance  of  ideals. 
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and  thus  divide  a  nation  more  deeply  than  before,  or  destroy 
national  character  by  crushing  the  spontaneity  of  its  moral 
and  intellectual  development.  Simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
educational  organization  are,  in  themselves,  far  from  being 
necessarily  a  sign  of  highly  developed  national  characteristics. 

In  the  same  way,  within  the  schools,  different  types  of  cur- 
ricula will  be  appropriate  to  different  needs,  whether  we  com- 
pare one  nation  with  another,  or  one  part  of  a  given  nation 
with  its  other  parts.  It  would  be  injurious  to  national  char- 
acter to  attempt  to  substitute  one  single  aim — possibly  a  com- 
mercial or  a  military  aim — for  the  variety  of  aims  which  would 
otherwise  enrich  its  educational  system.  And  anything  which 
tended  to  break  down  the  characteristic  variety  of  moral  and 
intellectual  effort,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  universal  rush  for  gov- 
ernment certificates  or  pecuniary  rewards,  would  be  ruinous  to* 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  perilous  to  the 
higher  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  So  persistent  at  the 
present  time  is  the  pressure  of  international  competition  and  of 
foreign  influence  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  commercial 
sphere,  and  so  alluring  are  the  incitements  of  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  for  personal  notoriety,  that  at  no  earlier  time  in  the 
history  of  education  has  it  been  more  necessary  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  higher  influences  of  school  training,  embodied 
as  they  are  in  a  tradition  no  less  disinterested  than  venerable. 
Commercial  ambitions  may  too  easily  be  allowed  to  vulgarize 
our  higher  education,  just  as  eagerness  to  succeed  in  the  com- 
petitive examinations,  which  are  the  door  to  state  employment, 
may  sterilize  culture  by  making  another  form  of  pecuniary 
profit  the  hardly  disguised  purpose  of  some  of  the  brightest 
pupils  in  our  secondary  schools.  And  tho,  happily,  at  all  times 
in  the  history  of  education  the  most  unsatisfactory  system  has 
proved  itself  unable  to  spoil  the  character  or  injure  the  abilities 
of  all  the  scholars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  waste 
of  talent  and  of  moral  force  is  caused  by  a  school  system  which 
is  badly  adjusted  to  national  needs,  or  perverse  in  its  opera- 
tions thru  undue  neglect  of  the  new  studies  thru  which  pour  in 
the  fresh  intellectual  and  social  influences  of  the  time. 

Any  review  of  the  educational  situation  of  the  various  coun- 
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tries  which  are  being  brought  day  by  day  into  closer  and  more 
inevitable  connection  with  one  another,  thru  the  development 
of  different  means  of  rapid  intercommunication,  shows  at  once 
that  there  is  everywhere  deep-seated  unrest  in  regard  to  the 
function  and  future  of  the  secondary  schools.  Wherever  at 
its  fringe  secondary  education  touches  either  the  immediate 
needs  of  practical  life  or  other  grades  of  instruction  abutting 
on  itself,  it  shows  signs  of  being  in  a  febrile  state.  For  this 
universal  malaise  there  must,  in  spite  of  all  national  differ- 
ences, be  some  universal  cause.  Economic  and  political 
changes,  scientific  discoveries  and  their  applications  to  life  and 
industry,  the  rapid  development  of  distant  countries,  the  per- 
ception of  large  problems  looming  on  the  horizon  and  threaten- 
ing grave  peril  in  the  future — all  these  have,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  the  unrest  in  that  grade  of  education  which,  more 
than  any  lower  part  of  our  school  system,  has  direct  regard  to 
the  training  of  our  leaders  in  Church  and  state,  in  professional 
callings,  and  in  commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

And  with  these  changes  of  prospect  has  gone  another,  less 
easily  discerned,  but  not  less  disintegrating  in  its  effects  on  tra- 
ditional curricula — namely,  the  growth  of  a  certain  degree  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  a  wide  range  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  somewhat  passively  acquired  by  a  pupil 
during  his  school-life.  People  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  this  devotion  to  ''  general  culture  "  m  the  sense  in 
which  the  Gennans  use  the  phrase,  ''  allgemeine  Bildung,"  is 
not  perilous  to  the  safe-keeping  of  that  store  of  fresh  individual 
energy  which  is  the  best  equipment  a  young  man  can  take  with 
him  into  life. 

In  some  countries  which  greatly  pride  themselves  on  their 
education,  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  very  high  standard  of  all-round  attainment  among  the  elder 
scholars  in  secondary  schools.  Certificates  implying  the  pos- 
session of  this  all-round  attainment  are  awarded  to  deserving 
pupils,  and  confer  on  the  holders  considerable  prestige.  And 
as  in  those  countries  the  government  holds  the  keys  which  ad- 
mit to  the  liberal  professions  as  well  as  to  the  public  service, 
the  winning  of  such  a  certificate  at  the  close  of  a  lad's  school 
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career  becomes  an  essential  qualification  for  his  entrance  into 
the  higher  walks  of  professional  or  commercial  life.  But 
shrewd  observers  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  this  straining 
after  so  high  a  standard  of  schoolboy  culture  has  not  already 
overtaxed  the  rising  generation.  A  boy's  native  stock  of 
energy  may  suffice  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  with  credit  a 
few  congenial  tasks,  but  it  may  be  practically  wasted  if  thinly 
spread  over  a  wide  surface  of  intellectual  effort.  The  result 
of  attempting  to  screw  up  every  boy  in  secondary  schools  to  a 
high  pitch  of  many-sided  attainment  may  be  to  destroy  minor, 
but  interesting,  differences  of  intellectual  and  artistic  growth. 
This  will  produce  too  great  a  sameness  in  national  character. 
It  will  tend  to  depress  in  all  but  exceptionally  strong  or  resist- 
ant natures  that  sense  of  vigor  and  that  zest  for  effort  which 
are  qualities  of  high  value  in  the  common  life  of  a  nation. 
They  fall,  short  of  genius,  but  they  produce,  in  the  sum  total  of 
their  influence,  a  stimulating  and  buoyant  effect  upon  the 
national  life. 

In  short,  with  regard  to  the  studies  in  secondary  schools, 
there  are  traces  everywhere  of  hesitancy  or  suspense  of  judg- 
ment. As  explained  above,  the  German  ideal  of  all-round 
culture  has  begun  to  lose  some  of  its  old  prestige.  Again, 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  effects  of  making  natural  science  the  dominant 
feature  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  have  been  sadly 
disappointed.  No  one  will  deny  that  some  persons  have  found 
an  avenue  to  culture  in  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  natural 
science.  But  that  seems  to  be  less  often  the  case  now  than 
formerly,  when  the  path  to  fresh  and  frequent  discovery  lay 
through  less  vast  accumulations  of  already  recorded  research. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  some  knowledge  of  natural  science  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education.  In  order  to  be  well- 
educated  according  to  the  standard  of  our  time  a  young  man 
must  have  had  his  faculty  of  observation  sharpened  by  some 
form  of  scientific  discipline  and  (what  is  really  no  less  impor- 
tant, tho  sometimes  overlooked)  have  been  given  some  insight 
into  the  philosophical  bearings  of  scientific  generalization. 
But  the  zealots  for  natural  science  claimed  for  it  at  one  time 
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a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in  higher  education.  How- 
ever highly  specialized,  science,  if  taught  from  text-books, 
which  burden  the  memory  with  multitudinous  facts,  has  shown 
itself  less  rich  in  character-forming  influence  than  it  was  at 
one  time  hoped,  would  be  the  case.  An  admirable  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  counteract  the  devices  of  the  mere  crammer 
in  natural  science  by  insisting  on  laboratory  work  being  done 
by  all  the  pupils,  and  by  rewarding  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
individual  investigation,  instead  of  paying  grants  for  the  mo- 
mentary display  of  minute,  but  temporarily  retained,  informa- 
tion. Laboratories,  however,  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
books.  And  when  natural  science  is  made  the  predominant 
feature  of  a  school  program,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  course  of 
instruction  both  educational  and  cheap.  Again,  the  cruder 
forms  of  merely  commercial  instruction  have  been  found  to 
defeat  their  own  object.  They  may  produce  the  helots  of  busi- 
ness, but  they  are  inadequate  for  the  upbringing  of  a  youth 
who  is  destined  to  be  a  leader  in  commercial  life.  Modern 
business  is  day  by  day  becoming  a  more  intellectual  thing. 
Premature  cramming  in  the  technicalities  of  commercial  trans- 
actions can,  therefore,  less  and  less  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a 
more  liberal  and  more  disinterested  preparation  for  practical 
life.  And  modern  business  is  often  so  necessarily  abstracted 
from  neighborly  human  relationships  as  to  have  new  moral 
dangers  of  its  own.  Its  specialization  tends  to  keep  many  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  in  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from 
that  in  which  the  older  types  of  moral  influence  still  find  their 
most  natural  and  familiar  expression.  Therefore,  there  has 
never  been  greater  need  than  at  present  to  secure  for  those  who 
are  destined  to  a  commercial  career  the  help  which  a  man  gets 
from  the  disinterested  tone  and  from  the  corporate  influences 
of  a  good  secondary  school.  It  is  due  to  feelings  of  this  nature 
that  some  parents  are  beginning  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  purely 
intellectual  influences  of  a  school  than  on  its  methods  of  ethical 
culture,  imparted  in  a  suitable  atmosphere  thru  the  carefully 
adjusted  conditions  of  corporate  life.  And  medical  science  is 
steadily  urging  the  claims  of  physical  training  as  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  during  school 
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life.  The  result  of  these  different  influences  has  already  been 
to  cause  the  prestige  of  purely  intellectual  training  to  suffer 
some  eclipse.  The  more  or  less  passive  reception  of  com- 
pressed knowledge  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  education. 

Parents,  again,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  feel  that,  what- 
ever be  the  different  value  of  different  studies,  when  regarded 
in  the  abstract,  boys  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  in  tem- 
perament, aptitude,  and  interest  that  no  one  curriculum  will 
suit  all.  (The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  girls.)  One  youth 
will  gain  all  that  is  most  vital  in  education  from  one  set  of  con- 
ditions or  from  one  kind  of  curriculum :  another  youth  will  be 
mentally  and  morally  starved  unless  he  has  access  to  some 
quite  different  nponaid^ia.  Hence  there  is  a  general  desire 
for  variety  conditioned  by  excellence,  and  for  diversity  of  edu- 
cational experiments,  subject  to  rigorous  requirements  in  re- 
spect of  quality  of  effort.  We  hear  less  than  we  did  of  the 
sole  remedy  lying  in  banishing  the  classics,  or  in  specializing 
in  science,  or  in  practicing  the  pronunciation  of  living  tongues, 
or  in  banning  philosophy.  We  need  variety  of  curricula, 
variety  of  experiment.  Profani,  si  quid  bene  dixerint,  nan 
aspernandum.  And  this  tendency  is  world-wide  in  its  mani- 
festation. Even  under  the  most  effective  of  bureaucracies,  we 
see  the  new  movements  toward  freedom  of  curricula  bursting 
out  with  irresistible  force.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale — in 
America — the  multitude  of  fruitful  experiments  is  so  great  as 
almost  to  baffle  classification.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  education,  a  period  of  eager 
experimentation,  an  effort  to  re-write  the  old  educational  tradi- 
tion in  a  new  dialect  intelligible  to  modern  ears  and  not  repug- 
nant to  modern  sympathies,  and  to  find  in  new  combinations  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  activities  the  equivalent  of,  or 
some  not  too  unworthy  substitutes  for,  other  disciplines.  But, 
in  the  meantime  the  more  that  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
the  problem  are  realized,  tl^e  drift  back  toward  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  classical  education  becomes  every  day  more  noticeable. 
The  classical  education  at  its  best  has  at  any  rate  proved  to  be 
supremely  fitted  for  exerting  certain  kinds  of  influence  over 
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certain  kinds  of  mind.  Those  who  reaHze  this,  and  who  also 
realize  how  infinitely  hard  it  is  to  replace  a  tested  instrument 
of  intellectual  training,  are  reasonably  emphatic  in  their  de- 
fense of  the  claims  of  classical  education.  But  even  they 
would  admit  that,  in  inexpert  or  careless  hands,  the  instrument 
of  classical  education  may  do  little  service;  that  it  is  far  from 
being  always  at  its  best;  that  there  is  a  considerable  percentage 
of  pupils  with  whom  it  fails;  and  that  the  case  for  experiment- 
ing in  a  variety  of  curricula  (provided  that  high  quality  is 
rigorously  insisted  on)  is  practically  overwhelming. 

But  from  this  it  follows  that  no  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
in  secondary-school  curricula  ought,  at  this  juncture,  to  be 
financially  privileged  by  being  bounty-fed.  The  various  ap- 
proved types  of  curricula  should  have,  among  themselves,  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  one  of  the  greatest  administrative 
difficulties  is  how  to  secure  this.  For,  in  the  first  place,  some 
trusted  authority  would  have  to  approve  the  various  types  of 
curricula  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  diversity  of  experiment 
coupled  with  sufficient  equality  of  real  intellectual  difficulty  and 
searching  power :  in  the  second  place,  some  fair  equation  would 
have  to  be  established  between  vested  interests  and  the  pressure 
of  attractively  novel  schemes  of  study;  and  in  the  third  place, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  (in  so  far  as  the  state  held  the 
keys  to  the  door  admitting  to  any  of  the  higher  professions,  in- 
cluding the  civil  service)  some  practical  conclusion  on  the 
point  how  far  the  nation  has  a  right  to  go  in  requiring  proof  of 
general  culture  in  the  applicants  for  admission  to  professional 
careers,  and  what  shall  be  the  range  of  the  general  culture  to 
be  required  as  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  each  alike.  Thus  we 
can  neither  practice  laissez-faire  in  our  regulations  for  second- 
ary education,  nor  can  we  any  longer  anchor  ourselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  existing  traditions  in  secondary-school  training 
and  refuse  to  allow  people  to  look  for  some  other  forms  of 
anchorage. 

And  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  immensely  increased  in 
all  countries  at  the  present  moment  by  the  fact  that  secondary 
education  cannot  be  treated  as  self-supporting.  The  very  di- 
versity of  experiments  required  by  our  time;  the  costliness  of 
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scientific  instruction  when  properly  given;  the  expense  of 
preparation  for  the  task  of  teaching  in  any  higher  school;  the 
necessity  for  good  buildings,  playgrounds,  healthy  premises, 
efficient  sanitation,  good  apparatus,  libraries,  laboratories,  and 
other  forms  of  school  equipment;  and  the  imperative  need  for 
making  access  to  the  highest  and  best  education  a  really 
effective  possibility  for  boys  and  girls  of  promise,  however 
humbly  born  and  however  remote  from  good  secondary  day 
schools — all  these  forces  conjoin  in  making  the  demand  for 
state  aid  irresistible. 

But    (if  the  quotation  may  be  permitted)    the  secondary 
school  cannot  say  to  the  state — 

Da  quod  jubes  ;  jube  quod  vis, 

because  a  school  may  conscientiously  stand  for  certain  moral 
standards  and  ethical  conceptions  with  which  the  state,  as 
state,  may  have  little  sympathy,  and  which,  if  left  with  sole 
power  to  determine  the  character  of  the  education  to  be  given 
in  all  secondary  schools,  the  state  might  resolve  to  disregard 
or  even  to  discourage.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secondary 
school  cannot  afford  to  spurn  the  aid  of  the  state — for  second- 
ary education,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  promising  children  of  all  classes  without  the  aid, 
either  of  large  endowments  or  of  liberal  state  aid,  or,  in  some 
cases,  of  both.  There  must  therefore  be  a  concordat  between 
state  and  school,  each  reserving  its  own  proper  liberty  and 
sphere  of  influence,  if  the  state  system  is  to  be  so  devised  as  to 
embrace  the  various  types  of  secondary  school  which  together 
make  up  the  unity  of  national  education.  Without  imperiling 
the  moral  unity  of  the  modern  state,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  necessary  differences  of  ^5o?  and  educational  principle 
which  distinguish  from  one  another  the  different  types  of  sec- 
ondary school.  If  due  regard  and  sympathy  are  shown  for 
these  fundamental  differences,  then  minor  causes  of  disagree- 
ment and  misunderstanding  are  gradually  removed,  and  the 
way  is  being  prepared  for  the  general  acceptance  of  an  ideal  of 
national  unity  which  embraces  within  itself  divergent,  but  not 
ultimately  incompatible,  ideals  of  life  and  character. 
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But  in  any  course  of  education  worthy  of  the  name  there  are 
certain  essential  elements  which  the  state  may  recognize  and 
welcome,  or,  on  the  contrary,  disown  or  attempt  to  mutilate, 
but  of  which  it  can  itself  never  monopolize  the  supply.  These 
elements  are  moral  training,  the  subtly  working  influences  of 
tradition,  the  hidden  currents  of  individual  faith  and  self- 
devotion,  the  example  and  personality  of  the  teachers.  These 
affect  more  than  any  other  forces  the  trend  of  educational 
effort  in  a  school.  And,  without  these,  all  education  (except 
in  so  far  as  it  contents  itself  with  imparting  mere  dexterities) 
is  and  must  remain  sterile.  Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here. 
These  forces  must  be  present  in  a  school,  or  the  vacuum  caused 
by  their  absence  is  filled  by  other  forces  of  a  negative  or  dis- 
integrating character.  The  moral  problem  arises  naturally 
and  necessarily  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem. The  latter  involves  the  first  as  an  inevitable  part  of  itself. 
We  cannot  schedule  out  the  ethical  difficulty  from  our  deal- 
ings with  higher  education.  There  is  no  ""  common  measure  " 
of  higher  studies  which  may  be  dealt  with  and  subsidized  as  a 
neutral  residuum.  Certain  subjects,  necessary  to  any  effective 
and  character-forming  course  of  higher  education,  tingle  with 
controversy.  Their  educative  value  lies  in  the  recognition  of 
their  bearing  on  the  ultimate  questions  of  faith  and  destiny. 
And  even  in  courses  of  study,  superficially  regarded  as  neutral, 
or  given  under  conditions  which  ostensibly  forbid  verbal  refer- 
ence to  these  underlying  matters,  the  unspoken  and  perhaps 
unconscious  assumptions  of  the  teacher  have  often  a  more  per- 
manent influence  on  the  background  of  the  student's  mind, 
■stain  it  more  deeply  with  ineradicable  prepossessions,  than  do 
the  teacher's  more  elaborately  formulated  opinions,  which 
often  bore  a  boy  or  actually  revolt  him.  The  ethical  problem 
is  inseparable  from  the  educational.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  administration,  the 
educational  problem  is  insoluble.  Attempts  to  ignore  or 
obliterate  the  ethical  difficulty  would  merely  result  in  intensify- 
ing it;  but  a  sympathetic  and  impartial  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem, with  due  regard  to  its  many-sidedness,  would  tend  to 
"bring  within  fairly  manageable  limits  the  insoluble  portion  of 
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the  difficulty.  The  solution  is  to  find  a  synthesis  of  adminis- 
trative effort  which  shall  provide  a  place  for  correlative  types 
of  educational  influence  under  the  impartial  encouragement  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  it  is  in  securing  the  impartiality  of  the  state  (and,  what 
matters  hardly  less,  the  public  conviction  that  the  state  is  im- 
partial) that  the  difficulty  lies.  In  order  to  obtain  absolute 
and  undeniable  impartiality,  the  state  has  sometimes  been 
driven  to  reduce  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  nation,  to  the  position  of  a  mere  audit  office.  But  this 
has  proved  in  practice  to  be  no  real  way  of  escape.  Pecuniary 
rewards,  or  state  certificates  virtually  possessing  pecuniary 
value  to  the  holder,  are,  if  bestowed  solely  on  the  results  of 
written  examination  into  the  intellectual  outcome  (and  nothing 
beyond  the  intellectual  outcome)  of  the  schools,  as  exemplified 
in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  at  a  prescribed  moment  at  the 
close  of  their  school  life,  positively  injurious  in  their  influence, 
as  well  on  the  work  of  the  schools  in  question  as  on  the 
physical,  mental,  and  ethical  development  of  the  pupils  and 
(what  matters  in  the  end  as  much  as  anything  else)  on  the 
national  ideal  of  education,  and  on  the  parents'  conception  of 
what  education  can  do  and  ought  to  do.  The  effect  of  such  a 
one-sided  audit  is  to  produce  one-sided  development  in  a  thing 
the  highest  and  most  essential  excellence  of  which  lies  in  its 
many-sidedness.  It  is  to  throw  a  bright  and  dazzling  light  on 
one  narrow  aspect  of  school  work,  and  to  leave  all  the  other 
aspects  in  discouraging  and  hurtful  obscurity.  Such  a  method 
of  appraising  educational  merit  must  stimulate  what  should 
rather  (during  school  life)  be  discouraged.  It  ignores  the 
essential  things;  it  may  even  tend  to  reward  the  neglect  of  the 
higher,  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  permanent  tasks  of 
education :  it  can  take  no  account  of  what  should  be  regarded 
as  the  most  vitally  important  developments  of  school  life.  In 
short,  it  becomes  according  to  its  lights  impartial,  at  the  cost 
of  being  not  merely  inadequate,  but  misdirective. 

The  more  valuable  influences  of  a  secondary  school  lie  in  its 
tone,  in  its  ^5o?,  in  its  tradition,  in  the  outlook  which  it  en- 
courages its  pupils  to  take  on  life  and  duty,  in  the  relations  be- 
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tween  teachers  and  scholars,  in  the  relations  among  the 
scholars  themselves  in  their  bearing  toward  the  past  history  and 
the  future  welfare  of  their  school. 

None  of  these  things  can  be  tested  by  written  examination 
conducted  by  examiners,  however  able  or  impartial,  who  have 
never  seen  the  school. 

And  these  moral  and  social  influences  of  the  school  have  no 
small  bearing  on  its  intellectual  labors.  But  the  outcome  of 
the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable  by  merely  written 
examination,  may  seem  comparatively  small  when  judged  on 
paper  alongside  of  the  work  done  by  other  schools  under  very 
different  conditions.  It  is  possible  for  a  school  to  simulate 
great  intellectual  efficiency  by  means  of  an  intensive  process  of 
"  cram,"  which  reflects  immense  credit  on  the  skill  and  in- 
dusty  of  the  teachers,  but  guarantees  little  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent educational  value  to  the  pupils  thus  prepared.  Yet  a 
system  of  merely  written  examination,  conducted  by  examiners 
at  a  distance,  fails,  and  must  necessarily  fail,  to  discriminate 
between  two  effects,  superficially  and  temporarily  similar,  but 
really  and  permanently  diverse.  No  good  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation can  flourish  unless  it  is  not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

The  natural  antithesis  to  written  examination  is  a  system 
of  inspection.  But  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  minimize  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  inspection  of  a  large 
number  of  secondary  schools  which  have  been  self-adjusted  to 
various  shades  of  ethical  and  intellectual  preference,  and  yet 
form  collectively  the  national  provision  of  secondary  education. 
Inspection,  if  doctrinaire,  one-sided,  or  partisan  in  tendency, 
might  become  a  worse  tyranny  than  any  other  form  of  state 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hampered  in  its  freedom  to 
appraise  the  real  merit  of  the  schools  inspected,  an  inspectorate 
might  quickly  fall  short  of  the  qualifications  reasonably  and 
necessarily  required  by  the  state  in  its  educational  auditors. 
And  the  factors  which  the  inspectors  would  have  to  appraise 
are  of  a  nature  which  involves  a  high  degree  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. In  order  to  judge  the  tone  and  ethical  influence  of  a 
school  a  man  must  fall  back  on  carefully  formed  standards  of 
moral  judgment.     He  must  rise  above  partisanship,  while  re- 
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taining  the  sympathy  and  insight  which  are  incompatible  with 
moral  indifference. 

And,  on  a  lower  plane  than  this,  the  inspector  is  bound  not 
to  be  a  faddist — i.  e.,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  his  qualification 
that  he  shall  see  things  in  due  proportion.  Otherwise  de- 
mands might  be  made  on  the  schools  which  would  practically 
•crush  freedom  of  individual  or  of  corporate  initiative,  with- 
out entailing  correspondent  benefits  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Hence,  for  a  system  of  inspection  of  higher  schools  to  work 
safely  and  smoothly,  and  yet  effectively,  under  conditions 
necessitating  the  concurrent  recognition  of  diverse  types  of 
educational  discipline,  it  is  necessary  that  the  inspectors  should 
be  men  and  women  of  high  standing  in  their  profession,  per- 
sons of  practical  experience  as  teachers  in  the  grade  of  school 
which  they  inspect,  of  cultivated  sympathy  with  different  forms 
of  educational  excellence,  wise,  tactful,  reasonable,  discreet, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they  work. 
But  to  state  these  qualifications  is  to  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  It  is  also  equivalent  to  saying  that  any  system 
of  inspection  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  from,  small  begin- 
nings, and  gradually  to  win  by  the  impartiality  and  sympathy 
of  its  officers  that  measure  of  public  and  professional  confi- 
dence which  is  a  necessary  condition  to  its  success. 

A  further  difficulty  remains.  However  well  a  state  system 
of  inspection  may  start,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  it  will 
not  gradually  be  cankered  by  the  characteristic  vices  of  bureau- 
cracy? To  provide  against  this  real  danger  and  (so  to  speak) 
to  protect  the  state  inspectorate  against  itself,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  state  to  recognize,  as  possessing  concurrent 
or  alternative  jurisdiction,  one  or  more  parallel  systems  of  uni- 
versity inspection  ?  This  double  or  composite  provision  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  danger  which  seems  inseparable  from  any 
monopoly  of  inspection,  especially  when  on  the  latter  depend 
state  grants  or  materially  valuable  forms  of  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. The  present  is  a  period  of  rapid  transition  as  well 
in  intellectual  as  in  other  matters.  No  time  could  be  worse 
chosen  for  attempting  to  establish  a  state  tyranny  (however 
benevolent)  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  trend  of  things  has  made  pure  laissez-faire  impos- 
sible. Individual  effort,  unaided  by  the  state,  cannot  grapple 
with  the  costly  educational  needs  of  modern  times.  Hence, 
we  cannot  escape  the  peril  of  state  control  by  saying  that  we 
will  permit  no  connection  whatever  between  education  and  the 
state.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  avoid  having  too  much  "  state  " 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  little  ''  state  "  on  the  other.  We  have 
to  find  a  formula  which  combines,  in  due  measure  and  with 
delicate  self -adjustment,  the  necessary  modicum  of  individual 
or  corporate  initiative  and  the  no  less  necessary  modicum  of 
national  supervision  and  of  local  interest. 

In  other  words,  some  of  the  problems  necessarily  raised  by 
the  administration  of  higher  education  are  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  educational  at  all.  They  involve  the  consideration,  pos- 
sibly the  reconsideration,  of  methods  of  government.  For  it 
becomes  necessary  to  ask  how  can  the  nation  take  guarantees 
that  its  state  organization  (which,  tho  proceeding  from  the 
nation,  becomes  virtually  separate  from  the  nation,  and  there- 
fore needs  to  be  designedly  kept  in  close  relation  to  the  various 
forms  of  national  life)  will,  in  its  dealings  with  so  sensitive  a 
thing  as  the  higher  schools,  continue  to  act  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  various  interests  and  ideals  involved  ?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  establish,  as  part  of  the  central  authority  for 
higher  education,  some  form  of  consultative  committee,  which 
would  constitute  a  sufficient,  but  constantly  changing,  epitome 
of  national  feeling  and  experience  on  the  subject,  and  thus  pro- 
vide not  only  information,  suggestion,  and  moral  support  for 
the  central  authority  in  the  discharge  of  its  difficult  and  deli- 
cate duties,  but  also  furnish  that  atmosphere  of  timely  knowl- 
edge and  well-informed  sympathy  in  which  all  good  adminis- 
tration most  prospers  ? 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  this  memorandum  I  have 
distinguished  between  examination  and  inspection.  Both 
seem  to  me  essential ;  but  the  two  must  not  be  confused.  The 
less  that  inspection  is  mixed  up  with  the  exammation  of  indi- 
vidual scholars,  the  better  for  the  schools  and  for  the  smooth 
working  of  the  system.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  permit 
the  schools  to  avail  themselves  from  time  to  time,  if  they  so 
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prefer,  of  alternative  university  systems  of  examination,  ap- 
proved by  the  central  authority  on  the  advice  of  the  consulta- 
tive committee?  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that, 
in  a  country  which  is  distinguished  by  much  and  occasionally 
divergent  activity  of  thought  and  aspiration,  an  ideal  system 
of  educational  organization  would  take  the  form  of  a  national 
copartnership  between  the  schools,  the  universities,  and  the 
educational  department  of  state. 

But  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  higher 
education  is  such  a  delicate  one  that  sudden  change,  in  how- 
ever laudable  a  direction,  would  be  certain  to  dislocate  existing 
compromise,  and  needlessly  to  injure  interests,  which,  if  not 
permanently  vested,  have  a  fair  claim  on  public  consideration. 
Transitional  arrangements,  and  some  combination  of  exist- 
ing tests  with  the  larger  outlook  implied  in  inspection,  might 
do  far  more  good  than  any  sudden  abandonment  of  methods 
which  have  admittedly  rendered  much  service  to  education  and 
are  necessarily  intertwined  with  much  that  is  excellent  and 
energetic  in  the  life  of  the  schools. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  inspection  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  has  been  used  thruout  this  memo- 
randum. I  conceive  that  the  inspector's  duty  would  be  to  visit 
every  school  which  claimed  recognition  as  efficient,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  its  school  buildings,  the  number 
and  size  of  its  schoolrooms,  the  extent  of  its  playground,  the 
steps  taken  by  its  governing  body  or  proprietors  to  secure  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  sanitary  arrangemients  of  the 
school  and  its  boarding  houses,  the  equipment  of  the  school  as 
to  educational  apparatus,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  and  their  power  of  teaching,  the  proportion  of  teachers 
to  scholars,  the  general  aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  regulations  for  such  inspection,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
need  not  take  place  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
would  naturally  be  laid  down  by  the  central  authority  on  the 
advice  of  its  consultative  committee.  It  would  sometimes  be 
sufficient  for  a  single  inspector,  or  a  couple  of  inspectors,  to 
visit  a  school  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  continued 
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efficiency.  But  in  order  to  frame  a  detailed  judgment  on  the 
work  of  a  higher  secondary  school,  I  conceive  that  at  least  three 
inspectors  would  have  to  visit  it,  tho  not  necessarily  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  viz.,  an  inspector  competent  to  appraise  its 
classical  teaching,  another  competent  to  judge  its  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  in  natural  science,  and  a  third  inspector 
to  observe  its  teaching  of  living  languages.  But  their  visits 
would  not  at  all  disturb  the  normal  work  of  the  school.  This 
fact  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  experience  in  England  and 
other  countries.  And  it  would  be  desirable  to  guard  against 
any  danger  of  each  individual  inspector  tending  to  maximize 
the  importance  of  his  own  special  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

One  further  proviso  should  be  noted  here.  The  report  of 
the  inspector  should  duly  take  into  account  the  achievements 
of  the  school  in  the  written  examinations  for  which  its  scholars 
had  been  entered.  And  the  inspector's  report  should,  in  the 
first  instance  at  all  events,  be  for  the  confidential  use  of  the 
central  authority  and  of  the  governing  body  or  proprietors  of 
the  school.  Otherwise  an  injudicious  inspector  might  almost 
ruin  a  school  by  the  premature  publication  of  a  damaging  re- 
port when  the  governing  body  or  proprietors,  if  duly  warned, 
would  have  been  fully  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  remove  the  blemish  before  the  next  inspection.  And 
I  think  that,  for  similar  reasons,  before  the  inspector's  report 
was  considered  by  the  central  authority  or  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  school,  it  should  be  submitted  in  proof  to  the  head- 
master or  head-mistress,  not  in  order  that  the  report  might  be 
criticised  and  altered,  but  in  order  that  the  head-master  or 
head-mistress  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  appending 
explanatory  observations  on  matters  arising  out  of  the  report. 
Otherwise  great  and  undeserved  injustice  might  be  done  to 
many  excellent  teachers.  In  short,  pains  should  be  taken  in 
every  way  so  to  frame  the  regulations  for  inspection  as  to 
lessen  the  friction  which  would  at  once  arise  from  any  clumsy 
or  pedantic  application  of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  the  commissioners  to 
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the  parliamentary  paper  (No.  381)  containing  the  joint 
memorandum  agreed  to  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Head-masters  of  secondary  schools  and  the  Association  of 
Head-masters  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools.  As  in  re- 
gard to  the  choice  of  alternative  curricula,  so  also  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  public  elementary  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  present  writer  feels  that  we  are  passing 
thru  a  time  of  transition,  and  that  therefore  reasonable  free- 
dom should  be  given  for  educational  developments  in  accord- 
ance with  national  instincts  and  the  trend  of  local  opinion,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  due  regard  to  economy  and 
with  the  proper  consideration  for  the  claims  of  the  different 
types  of  school  concerned.  The  relation  between  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  higher  schools  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  our  time.  It  is  complicated  by  social  and 
economic  considerations,  and  by  the  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  tendencies  in  linguistic  training.  There  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  some  apparent  overlapping  unless 
(which  would  be  impossible  in  this  country)  preparatory  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  early  commencement  of  Latin  were 
forcibly  abolished  by  statute.  A  secondary  school  tends  to 
establish  (either  as  part  of  itself  or  in  some  relation  to  itself) 
a  preparatory  section  taking  the  boys  or  girls  from  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten.  At  this  point,  in  age  limit  and  in  some  subjects 
of  instruction  (but  not  in  formulated  educational  aim)  the 
secondary  school  overlaps  the  public  elementary  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  and  irresistible  demand  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  whose  children  are  (and  mean  to  re- 
main) in  public  elementary  schools,  for  a  supplementary  and 
higher  department  superimposed  on  the  public  elementary 
school.  This  higher  or  supplementary  department  of  the  pub- 
lic elementary  school  will  in  age  limit  and  in  some  subjects  of 
instruction  (but  not  in  formulated  educational  aim.)  appear  to 
overlap  the  corresponding  part  of  the  secondary  school — and 
this  will  be  much  truer  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  school 
•which  makes  natural  science  or  living  languages  the  staple  of 
its  curriculum  than  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  school  with  a 
predommantly  classical  course. 
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But  this  kind  of  overlapping  does  not  necessarily  imply  edu- 
cational waste.  Provided  that  the  passage  of  promising 
scholars-  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  schools  is  facilitated 
by  right  methods  and  at  the  right  time,  there  is  good  reason 
for  welcoming  reasonable  expansion  on  the  part  as  well  of  the 
secondary  school  downward  as  of  the  elementary  school  up- 
ward. Some  of  the  worst  difficulties  of  the  situation  will 
slowly  melt  away  under  the  influence  of  timely  conference  and 
of  sympathetic  and  well-informed  administration.  But  in 
order  that  the  central  authority  may  be  sympathetic,  influential, 
and  well-informed,  it  must  have  the  power  of  knowledge,  the 
will  to  study  local  conditions,  and  the  desire  to  adjust  old  forms 
of  educational  organization  to  new  forms  of  educational  need, 
without  heat  or  partisanship  or  any  lowering  of  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  moral  tone  of 
the  secondary  schools  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  depend 
much  more  largely  than  is  generally  recognized  on  the  exist- 
ence of  permanently  settled  and  highly  qualified  assistant 
teachers  in  all  the  secondary  schools.  The  economic  position 
of  the  assistant  teachers  in  many  of  the  smaller  secondary 
schools  in  England  is  incompatible  with  the  standard  of 
life  properly  required  by  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  The 
economic  position  and  prospects  of  the  assistant  teachers  form 
one  of  the  most  anxious  and  urgent  features  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  reform  of  secondary  education. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  if  the  considerations 
embodied  in  this  memorandum  are  felt  to  have  any  weight, 
they  point  to  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  policy  of  the  com- 
missioners. So  strongly  do  I  feel  this  that  it  is  only  in  re- 
sponse to  the  special  and  indeed  repeated  invitation  of  the 
commissioners  that  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  them  this 
statement  of  individual  opinion  on  some  of  the  grave  matters 
under  their  consideration.  What  I  have  written  may  to  some 
readers  appear  impracticable  and  to  others  doctrinaire.  In 
self-defense,  I  can  only  plead  that  the  issues  at  stake  seem  to 
me  of  national  and  fundamental  importance,  and  that  any 
treatment  of  them  is  inadequate  which  does  not  review  them, 
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so  to  speak,  suh  specie  ceternitatis  and  in  relation  to  the  deei)er 
matters  of  individual  faith  and  of  national  character.  But  I 
would  ask  leave  to  conclude  this  memorandum  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  respect  for  the  universally  admitted  im- 
partiality with  which  the  present  system  of  the  commissioners 
has  been  administered.  I  am  far  from  being  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  possibly  insuperable  difficulties  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  any  radical  change  in  the  present 
methods  of  aiding  intermediate  education  in  Ireland;  and  I 
cordially  concur  in  the  view,  applicable  at  times  to  educational 
as  to  other  matters,  that  the  half  is  often  better  than  the  whole. 

M.  E.  Sadler 

Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 

Educational  Department  of  England  and  Wales  \ 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

THE   ORGANIZATION  OF   GEOGRAPHY 

Professor  Dryer's  article  on  the  organization  of  geography 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  January  last  opened  so  favor- 
ably, and  showed  such  an  understanding  of  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  geography,  that  the  later  pages,  dealing  with 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  geography  of  the  committee 
on  college  entrance  requirements  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  the  point  of  view  of  one  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, come  as  a  much  to  be  regretted  anti-climax. 

Professor  Dryer  certainly  misunderstands  the  method  of 
work  of  the  committee,  and  the  initiative  taken  and  maintained 
by  the  chairman,  when  he  unfortunately  reiterates  the  statement 
that  the  committee  was  Professor  Davis,  and  he  surely  does 
not  fully  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  Professor  Davis,  as  shown 
by  his  well-known  text-book  or  by  his  recent  articles  noted  in 
the  School  review,  when  he  says,  "  Why  is  a  chapter  devoted 
to  their  distribution  [plants  and  animals]  in  relation  to  relief, 
soil,  climate,  and  depth,  temperature,  and  salinity  of  water 
more  objectionable  than  a  chapter  or  section  on  the  distribution 
of  volcanoes  or  coral  islands  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  ques- 
tion held  the  reins  in  his  own  hands  until  his  departure  for 
Europe,  when  the  work  fell  to  Professor  William  North  Rice, 
who  published  the  original  report  with  a  brief  introduction  and 
a  few  comments,  and  expressly  stated  that  he  had  done  but 
little  more  than  re-submit  to  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
preliminary  report,  as  published  by  the  committee  in  1898.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  that 
was  submitted  to  the  original  members  of  the  committee,  and 
on  that  as  a  basis  a  report  was  framed  that  was  submitted  to 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
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in  1898.  The  draft  was  not  seriously  changed  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  every  member  present  discussed  it  with  equal  fear- 
lessness and  frankness.  No  one  personality  was  dominant  in 
any  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  no  one  tried  to  be.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  to  me 
within  a  week  of  the  meeting,  and  reiterated  in  a  recent  letter. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  as  the  report  was  unanimous  in  reference 
to  all  general  points,  any  candid  and  open-minded  well-wisher 
of  geography  must  recognize  it  as  the  best  expression  of  the 
beliefs  of  many  experienced  and  trained  workers  in  the  field, 
and  not  the  autocratic  utterances  of  a  supposed  boss. 

The  scope  of  the  field  to  be  included  in  a  high-school  course 
is  that  advocated  by  Professor  Dryer,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  from  the  report :  ''  It  is  agreed  that  the  earth  as  a 
globe,  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the  lands,  should  be  the 
principal  themes  of  the  course.  Here  one  may,  if  preferred, 
use  the  more  formal  terms  mathematical  geography,  meteo- 
rology, oceanography,  and  geomorphology.  A  serious  objec- 
tion to  these  terms  is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  take  human 
relations  into  account." 

That  the  committee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  human  and 
bio-geography  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  ab- 
stract from  the  report : 

*'  The  distribution  of  organisms  should  not  be  taught  with 
reference  to  zoological  and  botanical  classification,  but  in 
exposition  of  the  organic  environment  of  man,  and  as  itself 
controlled  by  physiographic  and  other  influences.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  the  tendency  of  species  to  diffuse  themselves 
and  the  limitation  of  the  tendency  by  climatic,  oceanic,  and 
topographic  barriers.  It  will,  for  example,  be  easy  to  teach 
the  influence  of  temperature  in  the  establishment  of  zones  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  difference  in  the  effects  of  deep 
and  shallow  seas  as  barriers  to  distribution  should  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  Wallace's  line  and  to  the  faunas  and  floras  of 
continental  and  oceanic  islands.  The  depth  and  texture  of  soils 
and  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  ground  water  should  be 
related  .to  their  control  over  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
population.  The  whole  subject  may  be  treated  by  incidental 
references  in  the  chapters  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the 
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lands,  or  may  form  the  theme  of  a  supplementary  chapter,  or 
the  two  methods  may  be  combined. 

''  Thruout  the  course  in  physical  geography,  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  economic 
products  to  physiographic  control  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
distribution  and  condition  of  mankind  on  the  other  hand.  If 
time  allows,  a  summary  of  the  subject  might  be  added  as  a 
closing  chapter." 

That  Professor  Davis  believes  in  bringing  in  the  life  effects 
following  physical  causes  is  shown  by  his  constant  illustrations 
of  such  effects  all  thru  his  book.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
strengthened  his  book  by  summary  chapters  bringing  together 
the  somewhat  scattered  parts  of  the  main  body  of  the  book; 
but  no  one  can  rightfully  say  that  he  disbelieves  in  the  causal 
study  of  life  conditions.  That  is  the  very  keynote  of  his  book 
and  of  all  his  geographical  writings. 

This  is  written,  however,  not  to  support  the  personal  opinion 
of  any  one  man,  but  to  express  the  deep  regret  of  the  writer 
that  a  leader  in  geography  teaching  should  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  any  geographical  monarchy  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  all  essentially  agreed  as  to  the  point  of  view  in 
school  geography  in  all  grades,  and  as  to  the  scope  of  secondary 
.geography,  and  we  should  all  do  our  very  best  to  bring  our 
ideas  into  practice.  This  means  that  we  must  be  broad  and 
open-minded  in  reference  to  all  suggestions  from  any  source, 
and  that  we  must  assume  that  every  leader  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  advancing  geography  and  not  himself.  Professor 
Dryer's  article  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  gives  the  impression 
that  the  report  in  question  advocates  technical  geography  of 
university  grade  for  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  committee 
advocates  non-human  geography.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
report  of  Professor  Davis's  article  in  the  School  review^  and 
^of  the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Dryer's  article,  will  show  that 
all  concerned  in  these  several  contributions  are  essentially  in 
liarmony. 

Richard  E.   Dodge 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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College  administration — By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  president  of  West- 
ern Reserve:  University  and  Adelbert  College.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co., 
1900,     321  p.     $2.00. 

A  book  on  this  subject  by  a  college  president  is  sure  to  be 
interesting,  and  one  by  President  Thwing  is  sure  to  be  im- 
portant as  well.  The  subject  is  a  new  and  a  strange  one,  for 
colleges  have  rarely  been  administered  at  all ;  they  have  usually 
drifted,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  drifting  still.  The 
dedication  to  President  Eliot,  "  the  great  president,"  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  author's  view,  which  I  believe  to  be  quite 
correct,  that  college  administration  has  virtually  been  created 
by  Mr.  Eliot.  The  college  which  drifts  changes  as  it  has  to; 
it  is  strong  in  ''our"  traditions,  "our"  policy,  and  the  like, 
but  its  traditions  are  a  burden  and  its  policy  the  unconscious 
motions  of  an  invertebrate.  The  college  which  is  adminis- 
tered, on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  toward  a  definite  end  with 
carefully  ordered  steps.  Dr.  Thwing  has  studied  these  steps 
and  the  problems  which  they  involve,  and  this  volume  contains 
the  results  of  his  observation,  study,  and  experi'ence. 

It  appears  that  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  appointing 
professors  is  dealt  with  very  differently  in  different  institutions. 
The  worst  method  would  seem  to  be  the  one  in  vogue  at  Yale 
and  at  Western  Reserve,  where  the  faculty  nominate  the  new 
professor  to  the  trustees.  One  can  hardly  think  of  a  poorer 
jury  in  such  a  case  than  a  modern  college  faculty.  Two-thirds 
of  them  are  specialists  with  little  or  no  knowledge  outside  of 
their  own  fields  of  study,  with  a  discreet  minimum  of  interest 
in  education  as  such,  and  with  the  narrowest  educational  ac- 
quaintance. It  should  rather  be  the  function  of  the  president, 
in  consultation  with  professors  and  others  as  individual  ad- 
visers, to  make  these  nominations.  The  president  occupies  a 
position  from  which  it  is  possible  to  survey  the  whole  field,  and, 
if  he  is  a  competent  president,  he  has  made  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  progressive  teachers  thru  his  attendance  at  educational 
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meetings  and  his  visits  to  institutions  other  than  his  own.  The 
most  successful  college  presidents  have  demonstrated  their 
capacity  thru  their  selection  of  professors,  and  the  strongest 
and  best  faculties  have  been  recruited  by  a  successful  president. 

Dr.  Thwing  traces  the  college  presidency  thru  its  three 
stages  of  evolution — the  clerical  type,  the  scholastic  type,  and 
the  executive  type.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  fourth  type 
will  appear  in  time — the  educational  type.  The  chief  lack  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  to-day  is  skilled  educational 
supervision — the  supervision  which  a  thoroly  competent  city 
superintendent  of  schools  gives  to  his  principals  and  teachers. 
It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  most  effective  service  by  a  super- 
vision which  limits  itself  to  reading  written  reports  and  recom- 
mendations, or  by  the  laissez  faire  policy.  College  teachers 
sorely  need  the  supervision  and  constructive  criticism  of  an 
educational  president,  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  they  get 
it.  The  consequence  is  that  college  teaching,  as  a  whole,  is 
less  alive  and  less  effective  than  the  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  droning  of  a  cut-and-dried 
lecture,  or  the  mechanical  hearing  of  "  recitations,"  is  not  teach- 
ing. The  getting  of  money  may  be  left  to  others, — the  trus- 
tees, for  instance, — but  the  educational  supervision  must  be 
had  or  the  colleges  will  stagnate. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  go  a  step  farther  than  Dr.  Thwing 
and  to  deny  the  moral  right  of  a  college  to  conceal  its  receipts 
and  expenditures.  A  college  is  a  public  institution,  chartered 
by  the  state  and  claiming  exemption  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  of  public  service;  as  such  public  institution  it  is  under 
an  obligation  to  make  a  public  accounting.  Moreover,  such  a 
public  accounting  pays.  It  arouses  public  interest  and  builds 
up  public  confidence.  The  annual  financial  reports  of  Harvard 
and  of  Columbia,  and  the  record  of  their  recent  gifts,  are  inter- 
esting reading  in  this  connection. 

And  so,  one  might  read  thru  this  wise  and  stimulating  book 
and  find  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  every  page.  It  abounds  in  ac- 
curate information,  in  keen  insight,  and  in  kindly  judgments. 
It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  and  one  that  students  of  college 
life  and  administration  will  not  be  able  to  do  without. 

.  N.   M.   B. 
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These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to 
students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Academic  algebra — By  William  J. 
Milne,  New  York  :  The  American 
Book  Company,  1901.    444  pp.   $1.25. 

Anatomy  of  the  cat — By  Jacob  Reighard, 
professor  of  zoology    in  the  University 
of    Michigan,    and    H.    S.    Jennings, 
instructor  in  zoology  in  the  University 
of      Michigan.     New    York  :     Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1901.     498  p.     $4. 
This  is   a  thoro  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomy  of  the  cat,  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  mammalian  anatomy, 
for  use  in  the  laboratory.     It  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work. 

Chaucer  :  the  prologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury tales,  the  knightes  tale,  the 
nonnes  prestes  tale.  Edited  by  Mark 
H.  Liddell,  recently  professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
221  p.     $1.25. 

Classical  heritage  of  the  middle  ages, 

The — By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  some- 
time lecturer  in  literature  at  Columbia 
University.  New  York  :  Columbia 
University  Press,  1901.  xvi-|-400  p. 
$1.75- 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  Ancient 
ideals,  which  traces  in  scholarly  fashion 
the  transition  from  the  life  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  to  those  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  description  of  the 
stages  in  the  formation  of  a  Christian 
prose  style  is  striking,  and  the  chap- 
ter on  monasticism  is  very  thoro.  The 
book  is  of  exceptional  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge,  all  too 
little,  of  the  middle  ages. 

Clipping-file  pocket — Clipping-file  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Who  does  not  keep  clippings,  and  who 
does  not  want  to  classify  them  for  refer- 
ence ?  This  device  is  ingenious  and  sup- 
plies a  thoro  classification. 

Common  sense  of  commercial  arith- 
metic, The— By  Oeorge  Hall,  prin- 
cipal of  Petersburgh  academy, 
Petersburgh,  Va.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1901.  xii-Hi87 
pp.     60  cents. 


Elementary  illustrations  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus. — By 

Augustus  De  Morgan.  New  edition. 
Chicago;  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1899.     144  p.     $1.00. 

Elements  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  cookery— By  Mary  E.  Williams 
and  Katharine  Rolston  Fisher.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901. 
xxi+347  p.     $1.00. 

English :  composition  and  litera- 
ture— By  W.  F.  Webster,  principal  of 
the  East  high  school,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1901.  275  p.  $1.50. 
A  new  and  strong  treatment  of  English 

as  a  high -school  subject.     An    especially 

good  book  for  teachers. 

Entre  Camarades — Public  par  la  Soci- 

ete    des  ancieiis    eleves    de    la  faculte 

des  lettres  de    I'Universite    de    Paris. 

Paris  :   F.  Alcan,  1901.     460  p.     lof. 

The  association  of  the  alumni    of  the 

faculty  of  letters  in  Paris  was  founded  in 

1884,  and  it  includes  many  of  the  leading 

men  of  letters,  educators,  and  journalists 

of   France.       The    association    publishes 

this  volume    of  studies  by  its  members. 

The    topics     dealt   with     are   historical, 

literary,   philological    and    philosophical. 

They  are  excellent  reading. 

French  revolution.  The — By  Shailer 
Mathews,  A.  M.,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901.  297 
p.     $1.25. 

A  book  built  upon  books  upon  the 
most  striking  political  and  social  convul- 
sion of  modern  times.  The  reader  will 
carry  away  a  good  idea  of  I  he  march  of 
events  during  the  transition  from  the  old 
order  to  the  new. 

George  Charles  Holls,  a  memoir — By 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  1).,  L.  H.  D., 
New  York  :  Privately  printed,  1901. 
39  P- 

This  interesting  sketch  of  an  important 
figure  in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion was  written  by  Dr.  Barnard  for  the 
final  number  of  his  Avinxcan  Journal  of 
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Education.  That  number  was  never 
■completed,  however,  and  now  that  Dr. 
Barnard's  death  has  made  its  completion 
impossible,  this  memoir  is  published 
separately  for  private  circulation.  Dr. 
HoUs  was  a  native  of  Darmstadt,  born  in 
1824,  and  came  of  a  family  of  public- 
spirited  men,  interested  in  education  and 
philanthropy.  He  prepared  himself  for 
teaching,  but  found  himself  drawn  strongly 
toward  missionary  and  religious  work  in 
connection  with  education.  In  1 85 1  he 
came  to  America,  and  became  the  head 
of  the  first  great  Lutheran  orphan  asylum 
in  the  United  States,  planning  to  organize 
it  on  the  so-called  family  system.  Ques- 
tions of  juvenile  reform,  of  charities,  of 
education  wholly  occupied  his  active  and 
vigorous  mind,  and  his  later  years  were 
passed,  with  marked  distinction,  as 
head  of  the  Wartburg  orphan  farm 
school  near  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Holls  died  in  1886.  Dr.  Barnard's 
sketch  brings  out  clearly  his  catholicity 
of  mind  and  of  temper,  his  intense 
Americanism,  and  his  opposition  to  every 
attempt  to  perpetuate  foreign  customs  and 
languages  among  the  immigrant  popula- 
tion. 

German   and    Swiss    settlements    of 
Colonial    Pennsylvania — By     Oscar 

Kuhns.     New    York  :   Henry    Holt  & 

Co.,  1901.      268  p.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  element  in  American  life.  It  is 
remarkably  complete  and  very  interesting. 

Government  of  Minnesota :  its  history 
and  administration — By  Frank  L. 
McVey,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  economics 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
236  p.     $1.50. 

Grammatical  index  to  the  Chan- 
dogya-Upanisad — By  Charles  Edgar 
Little,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Nashville.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1901. 
192  p.     $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  classify 
the  linguistic  material  of  the  Upanisad 
for  the  use  of  students  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  and  to  furnish  material, 
grammatical  and  lexical,  for  those  who 
read  this  piece  of  literature  for  the  first 
time. 

Greek  sculpture :  a  collection  of  six- 
teen pictures  of  Greek  marbles.     With 


introduction  and  interpretation — By 
Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  xiii-f-97  p. 
A  useful  book,  splendidly  illustrated. 
As  it  contains  fine  reproductions  of  the 
Apoxyomenos,  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
the  Ludovici  Mars,  and  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  it  will  not  pass  the  inspection  of 
those  prurient-minded  persons  who  are 
engaged  just  now  in  "expurgating"  art 
for  schools.  The  Lateran  Sophocles 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Vatican,  however, 
are  clad  nearly  enough  in  the  conventional 
modern  fashion  to  pass  muster.  But,  if 
the  new  standards  are  to  prevail,  what 
are  Christian  parents  going  to  say  to  the 
flaunting  of  such  pagan  deities  as  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  Hera  in  the  faces  of  their 
children  ! 

Greek  thinkers  :  a  history  of  ancient 
philosophy — By  Theodore  Gomperz, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Vol.  I.,  translated  by  Laurie  Magnus, 
M.  A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1901.     610  p.     $4.00, 

Readers  who  have  followed  the  appear- 
ance, in  parts,  of  Gomperz's  G7'iechische 
Denker,  will  be  eager  to  have  this  careful 
and  eminently  readable  English  version  of 
it.  The  present  volume  deals  Math  the 
pre-Socratic  movement  of  Greek  thought, 
and  includes  men  and  writings  which, 
tho  not  always  taken  account  of  in 
histories  of  philosophy,  are  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  thought  and  the 
civilization  of  an  age  or  people.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  Hippocrates,  the  physi- 
cian, and  Herodotus,  the  historian. 
The  author's  philosophical  and  historical 
scholarship  is  of  the  first  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  his  interpretation  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Greek  spirit  must,  we  think, 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Hegel  and  Zeller. 

High-school    history    of  the   United 
States — By       Alexander      Johnston, 
LL.     D.,    revised    and    continued    by 
William  MacDonald,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
in    Bowdoin     College.     New     York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.     612  p. 
When  written,  Johnston's  History  was 
the  best  of  its  kind.     The  present  editor 
has  done   all   in   his   power  to  keep  the 
work   in  the   foremost    place.     Some   of 
the    portraits   might   be   better,  and   we 
venture  to  think  that  some  of  the  para- 
graphs dealing  with  the  events  of  Presi- 
dent     McKinley's      administration      are 
journalistic  rather  than  historical. 
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Historical  memoirs  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  and  the  court  of 
Russia — By  Mme.  la  Cotntesse  de 
Choiseul-Gouffier.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  1900.     321  p.    $1.50, 

History  of  criticism  and  literary  taste 
in  Europe — By  George  Saintsbury, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Vol.  I.:  Classical 
and  mediaeval  criticism.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1900.  499  p. 
$3-50. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  has  set  himself  an 
imposing  task,  and  in  this  initial  volume 
of  a  series  of  three  makes  a  long  and 
valiant  stride  toward  its  fulfillment.  He 
defines  his  field  as  that  criticism,  and 
that  only,  which  is  the  function  of  the 
judgment  which  busies  itself  with  the 
goodness  or  badness,  the  success  or  ill- 
success,  of  literature  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view.  He  sets  aside 
the  higher  criticism,  so-called,  and  also 
mere  grammatical  and  syntactical  analyses 
and  subtleties.  From  the  forerunners  of 
Aristotle  to  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  Mr.  Saintsbury  traces  the  office, 
the  standards,  and  the  results  of  criticism 
with  a  wide  scholarship  and  a  fine  literary 
insight.  His  book  is  no  slight  contribu- 
tion to  CulUirgeschichte ,  and  it  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  serious  students  of 
philosophy,  of  history,  and  of  education, 
as  well  as  of  literature. 

Human  nature  club,  The — By  Edward 
Thorndike,      Ph.     D.,    instructor     in 
genetic  psychology,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia     University,      New     York. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1901.     235  p.     $1.25. 
This  is  an  ingenious   introduction,  in 
the  form  of  a  story  or  dialogue,  to  the 
scientific    study    of    human    nature    and 
human  intelligence.     The  writer  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  promising  of 
the    younger     American     psychologists. 
The    later    chapters,  passing    from    psy- 
chology to  philosophy,  show  immaturity 
and  are  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book. 

Hypnotism    and    suggestion — By  R. 

(Osgood  Mason,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  344 
p.     $1.50. 

Inkognito :  cand.  phil.  Laufchmann — 

Edited  by  Max  Lent/,  of  the  Paterson 
Military  School.  New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1901.  118  p. 
30  cents. 

Two  entertaining  stories  of  German 
student    life,    suitable    for    reading    by 


third -year    classes.     Material    for   prose 
composition  is  included. 

Introductory  lessons  in  English 
literature — By  I.  C.  McNeill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  and  S.  A.  Lynch, 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Centre  high 
school,  Superior,  Wis.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  376  p. 
$1.20. 

Kant — Par  Theodore  Ruyssen,  pro- 
fesseur  au  lycee  Gay-Lussac,  Limoges 
(Les  Grands  Philosophes).  Paris : 
F.  Alcan,  1900.  391  p.  5  fr. 
M.  Ruyssen  gives  a  lucid  and  simple 
account  of  Kant's  life  and  philosophy  in 
a  fashion  admirably  suited  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  "study  of  the  great 
philosopher.  It  is  more  systematic  than 
Wallace's  book,  in  English,  but  not  so 
powerful  or  so  original  as  Paulsen's 
book,  in  German.  Perhaps  it  resembles 
most  closely,  in  structure  and  in  treat- 
ment, Kronenberg's  Kant,  published  by 
Beck  of  Munich  in  1897.  M.  Ruyssen 
fails  to  satisfy  at  two  points  :  first,  in  his 
account  of  Kant's  intellectual  develop- 
ment, which  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ; 
and,  second,  in  his  concluding  pages, 
where  he  is  both  scrappy  and  misleading 
in  his  statements  as  to  the  results  and 
present  status  of  the  Kantian  system. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  however,  is  well 
worth  reading  and  owning  ;  and  it  will 
naturally  find  a  place  in  every  serious 
collection  of  books  on  philosophy. 

L'Education  par  I'instruction,  et 
les  theories  pedagogiques  de  Her- 
bart — Par  Marcel  Mauxion,  professeur 
de  philosophic  a  I'Universite  de 
Poitiers.  Paris :  F.  Alcan,  1901. 
188  p.     2  f.   50  c. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Herbart 
and  his  body  of  educational  doctrine 
which  is  characteristically  French  in  its 
clearness  and  order.  M.  Mauxion, 
without  unduly  neglecting  points  of 
detail,  fixes  his  attention  chiefly  on 
matters  of  principle. 

Man-building — By  Lewis  Ransom 
Fiske,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1901.  xii-f-324  p. 
$1.25. 

Manual  of  ethics— By  John  S.  Macken- 
zie, M.  A.,  professor  of  logic  and 
philosophy  in  the  University  College 
of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
Third  edition,   revised  and   enlarged. 
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New    York :  Hinds    &    Noble,   1900. 
456  p.     $1.50. 

Decidedly  the  best  and  most  usable  of 
text-books  of  elementary  ethics. 

Manual     of    psychology — By    G.    F. 

Stout,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  reader  in  mental 

philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

New   York  :     Hinds    &    Noble,    1900. 

643  p.     $1.50. 

We  venture  to  doubt  whether  any  of 
the  psychological  text-books  are  so  good 
as  this.  The  treatment  is  from  the 
genetic  point  of  view,  and  designed  to 
draw  the  student  into  real  psychological 
problems  where  he  must  think  and  feel 
for  himself.  Problems  and  processes  of 
mere  sensation,  the  least  important  and 
least  interesting  of  mental  phenomena, 
do  not  dominate  the  book. 

Manual   of  the    constitution    of  the 
United     States— By     Israel     Ward 
Andrews,    D.  D.,  LL.    D. ,  revised  by 
Homer  Morris,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati    bar.       New     York :    American 
Book  Co.,  1901.     431  p.     $1.00. 
For   many    years  the    manual  by  Dr. 
Andrews    has   been    recognized    as    the 
clearest    and   simplest  exposition    of  the 
constitution  for  students  and  for  laymen. 
This    revised    edition    brings  the    book 
thoroly  up   to  date,  and  includes  also  a 
number  of  pages  of  new  matter  dealing 
with   the    new    dependencies,    interstate 
commerce,  trusts,  and   the   civil  service. 
A    good   index    multiplies    the    practical 
value  of  the  book  manifold. 

Masters    of  French    Literature — By 

George  McLean  Harper,  professor  in 
Princeton  University.  New  York : 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1901.  xi+316 
p.     $1.25. 

Seven  essays  on  French  literature, 
including  studies  of  the  golden  age  of 
the  drama,  of  Saint-Simon  and  Montes- 
quieu, of  Voltaire,  of  Victor  Hugo,  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  of  Balzac.  They  are 
pleasantly  written,  and  reflect  wide  read- 
ing and  much  information  rather  than 
any  special  insight  or  critical  acumen. 

Nazareth  or  Tarsus  ? — By  the  author 
of  "Not  on  Calvary,"  "The  First 
Millennial  Faith,"  etc.  New  York  : 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  1901. 
217  p.     $1.00. 

New   Century  Primer   of  Hygiene — 

First  book  for  pupils'  use.  By  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Winter  Hall.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  154  p. 
30  cents. 


Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene. For  fifth  and  sixth  year 
pupils,  or  corresponding  classes  in 
ungraded  schools.  By  Winfield  S. 
Hall  and  Jeannette  Winter  Hall.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1901. 
181  p.     40  cents. 

Nineteenth  century,  The— New  York  : 

G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons,    1901.     494   p. 

$2.00. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  great 
disappointment  in  reacli>  i;  the  nearly  two- 
score  papers  which  make  up  this  volume, 
papers  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  early  in  the  present  year. 
Not  only  are  the  papers  themselves  most 
uneven,  but  the  selection  of  subjects  is 
very  odd,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  included  and  from  that  of  what 
is  omitted. 

Two  papers  of  striking  excellence 
stand  out  among  all  the  rest.  These  are 
"The  century's  great  men  in  science,"" 
by  Charles  S.  Peirce,  and  "  Scope  and 
tendencies  of  physics,"  by  Oliver  Lodge. 
These  are  papers  of  genuine  insight  and 
interpretation.  Among  the  good  papers 
are  those  on  "  Railroad  economy  in  the 
nineteenth  century,"  by  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  ;  "American  literature  in  the 
nineteenth  century,"  by  William  P. 
Trent  ;  "  Germany  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  by  Munroe  Smith,  and  "The 
immutability  of  the  constitution,"  by 
Charles  C.  Nott.  The  articles  on  educa- 
tion are  both  too  few  and  too  poor. 

Notes  on  speech-making — By  Brander 
Matthews,  D.  C.  L.,  professor  of 
dramatic  literature  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1901.     92  p.     50  cents. 

The  philosophy  of  the  short  story — 
By  Brander  Matthews,  D.  C.  L., 
professor  of  dramatic  literature  in 
Columbia  University.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901.  83  p. 
50  cents. 

These  two  charming  little  books  reflect 
all  of  the  author's  cleverness  and  hum  or » 
together  with  his  good  sense  and  his  sure 
literary  touch.  It  is  a  delight  to  read 
them.  They  have  something  to  say  and 
they  say  it  well. 

Outlines  of  Roman  history — By  Wm. 

C.  Morey,  Ph.  D.     New  York:  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  1901.     348  p.     $1. 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  do  what  Dr. 
Arnold  regarded    as    the   great   work  of 
every    instructor     of      Roman     history. 
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namely,  "to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  the  concept  of  Rome."  His  work 
is  very  well  done,  and  he  has  made  a 
successful  text-book. 

Ovid  :  selected  works — Edited  by  Frank 
J.  Miller,  Ph.  D. ,  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.,  1901. 
528  p.     $1.40. 

Practical  English  grammar,  with 
exercises  in  composition — By  Mary 
F.  Hyde.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1901.     331  p.     60  cents. 

This  is  a  clear  and  well-proportioned 
treatment  of  its  subject  by  a  markedly 
successful  text-book  writer.  It  is  the 
second  of  a  two-book  series,  and  includes 
a  treatment  of  the  essential  facts  of  techni- 
cal grammar. 

Peter   Cooper— By   Rossiter  W.    Ray- 
mond.    159  p. 
Thomas    Jefferson— By  Henry  Childs 

Merwin.     164  p. 
William    Penn— By    George    Hodges. 
140  p.     Boston  :     Houghton,    Mifflin 
&   Co.,  1900.     50  cents  each. 
Three  new  additions  to  the  Riverside 
Biographical     Series.       Mr.     Raymond's 
sketch  of  Peter  Cooper  is  especially  note- 
worthy. 

Rise  of  the  Swiss  republic,  The— By 
W.  D.  McCrackan,  M.  A.  Second 
edition.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1901.     423  p.     $2.00. 

This  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
standard  history  is  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
self-government  and  of  federalism  among 
the  Swiss  people. 

Saint  Louis  :  the  most  Christian  King 
— By  Frederick  Perry,  M.  A.,  fellow 
of  AH  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1901. 
303  p.     $1.50. 

A  thoroly  good  study  of  the  career  and 
times  of  Louis  IX.  of  France, 

School  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, A — By  Edward  A.  Allen,  pro- 
fessor of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  169 
p.     60  cents. 

School  management  and  methods  of 
instruction — By  George  Collar,  B.  A., 
and  Charles  W.  Crook,  B.  A.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 
336  p.     $1.00. 


This  book,  written  by  two  English 
schoolmasters  of  standing,  has  special 
reference  to  elementary  instruction.  It 
is  careful,  almost  minute,  in  its  attention 
to  detail,  and  seems  to  us  to  rely  too 
much  upon  specifically  prescribed  methods 
rather  than  upon  principles  which  are  to  be 
turned  into  methods  as  circumstances  may 
dictate  or  suggest.  It  is  a  useful  book, 
however,  and  deserves  attention. 

Selections  from  the  prose  writings  of 
Jonathan  Swift — Edited  by  F,  C. 
Prescott,  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  Cornell  University.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  229  p. 
60  cents. 

Short   introduction  to  the   literature 

of  the     Bible,    A— By     Richard    G. 

Moulton,  M.  A.,  P.h.  D.  Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1 901.    vi-[-374  p.    $i.co. 

Mr.  Moulton's  work  for  the  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  has  been  as  successful 
as  it  has  been  brilliant  and  enthusiastic. 
Thru  his  teachings  thousands  of  persons 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a 
collection  of  literary  masterpieces  rather 
than  as  an  armory  of  proof-texts.  The 
present  book  is  quite  new  and  written  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  general  reader 
who  is  not,  perhaps,  a  formal  student  of 
literature.  In  order  to  give  the  Bible  its 
rightful  place  in  life  there  is,  as  Mr. 
Moulton  says,  one  thing  still  left  to  do — 
read  it.  To  read  it  understandingly  and 
as  literature  is  the  habit  Mr.  Moulton 
would  build  up,  and  to  study  this  little 
book,  and  to  read  the  Bible  in  its  light,  is 
the  best  possible  way  to  lay  the  basis  for 
that  habit. 

Silver  Series  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can classics — Boston:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  1900.     40  cents  each. 
A  handsomely  printed  and  well  edited 

collection  of  the  most  used  classics. 

Songs  of  all  the  colleges,  including 
many  new  songs.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  David  B.  Chamberlain 
(Harvard)  and  Karl  P.  Harrington 
(Wesleyan).  New  York:  Hinds  & 
Noble,  1900.     vi-|-2i8  p.     $1.50. 

Spanish  grammar — By  Samuel  Garner, 
Ph.   D.,  recently  professor  of  modern 
languages.       United       States      Naval 
Academy.        New     York  :     American 
Book  Co.,  1901.     415  p.     $1.25. 
A   practical   text-book,  constructed  on 
lines  which    have  been    successfully  fol- 
lowed at  Annapolis.     Unusual  attention 
is   given    to   colloquial   Spanish   and    to 
business  forms. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

Future  of  the  ^^^^re  very  long  academic  discussion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educa-  status  and  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
must  give  way  to  the  formulation  of  a  definite 
policy  as  to  its  development,  to  be  urged  upon  the  country  and 
the  Congress.  For  a  generation  the  Bureau  has  performed  its 
task  of  collecting  and  diffusing  educational  information,  at  a 
very  modest  expense,  with  continually  increasing  efficiency. 
The  annual  reports,  particularly  those  of  the  last  decade,  are  a 
veritable  treasure-house  of  information,  and  are  accepted  as 
authoritative  by  students  of  education  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  well 
done.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  Bureau  to  the  Government, 
for  all  purposes,  including  rent,  is  less  than  $100,000.  The 
salary  of  the  commissioner  of  education  has  been  a  pitiful 
$3000,  and  after  July  i  next  will  be  increased  by  $500 — ^mak- 
ing it  about  equal  to  the  salary  paid  by  many  a  small  town  to  its 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  precise  question  for  present  consideration  is,  Shall  the 
Bureau  of  Education  remain  indefinitely  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion only,  or  shall  it  take  on  administrative  functions;  and  if 
so,  what  functions  ?  This  question  is  not  an  academic  one,  but 
one  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  government,  by  exist- 
ing facts  in  Alaska  and  in  Indian  Territory,  in  Porto  Rico 
and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  National  Government  to  aid  and  to  encourage, 
but  not  to  control,  the  agencies  for  general  and  for  special  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States.  Therefore,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  assumption  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  administrative 
functions  so  far  as  education  in  the  States  is  concerned.  With 
regard  to  Alaska,  Indian  Territory,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands  the  case  is  quite  different.  In  dealing  with  the 
people  of  those  territories  and  islands  the  nation  is  acting  col- 
lectively, and  the  only  agency  at  hand,  or  in  any  way  competent, 
to  represent  the  nation  in  the  herculean  task  of  founding  and 
upholding  a  public  educational  system  is  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. At  present,  however,  its  hands  are  tied;  it  has  neither 
the  men,  the  money,  nor  the  authority  to  do  what  the  nation 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  done. 

At  the  meeting  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July,  1900,  the 
National  Educational  Association  took  cognizance  of  these 
facts  and  made  this  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
adopted : 

"  The  provisions  of  law  for  the  civil  government  of  Porto  Rico  indicate 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
Congress  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation upon  broader  lines ;  of  erecting  it  into  an  independent  department 
on  a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor  ;  of  providing  a  proper  compen- 
sation for  the  commissioner  of  education  ;  and  of  so  constituting  the  De- 
partment of  Education  that  while  its  invaluable  function  of  collating  and 
diffusing  information  be  in  no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be  equipped  to  exercise 
effective  oversight  of  the  educational  systems  of  Alaska  and  of  the  several 
islands  now  dependent  upon  us,  as  well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white  people  domiciled 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  who  are  without  any  educational  opportunities- 
whatever.  Such  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such' 
extension  of  its  functions  we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  respectfully  but  earnestly 
ask  the  Congress  to  make  provision  for  such  reorganization  and  extension 
at  their  next  session.  The  action  so  strongly  recommended  will  in  no- 
respect  contravene  the  principle  that  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions 
of  the  National  government  to  encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not  to  control,, 
the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country." 

The  provision  of  law  referred  to  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  quoted  is  one  which  requires  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  Porto  Rico  to  report  upon  such  facts  as  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education  shall  prescribe;  thus 
recognizing  the  existence  and  the  authority  of  the  latter  officer. 

It  may  be  added  that  already  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
had  some  administrative  duties  put  upon  it  by  the  Congress,  in 
connection  with  the  schools  in  Alaska,  tho  it  is  far  from  welf 
enough  equipped  to  perform  them  with  complete  satisfaction.. 
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It  seems  obvious  enough  that  the  task  of  building  up  an 
adequate  system  of  schools  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  without  considering  any  aid  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  will  be  long  and  arduous,  and 
will  tax  heavily  our  resources  and  our  administrative  capacity. 
The  local  commissioners  of  education,  Mr.  Brumbaugh  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Mr.  Atkinson  at  Manila,  should  feel  able  to  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  support  and  trained  oversight  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  To  enable  the  Bureau 
to  perform  these  services,  and  to  act  for  the  nation  in  organiz- 
ing education  in  the  dependencies,  need  not  involve  any  radical 
reorganization  or  a  large  increase  of  expenditure.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000, 
instead  of  the  $100,000  now  voted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Bureau,  would  make  proper  provision  for  everything  that  is 
needed.  Questions  of  erecting  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  an 
executive  department,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hansbrough's  bill,  introduced  into  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  or  of  organizing  it  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
Department  of  Labor,  are  not  necessarily  involved,  and  may 
wisely  be  postponed  until  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  better 
informed  and  more  clearly  formulated.  All  immediate  necessi- 
ties could  be  met  by  an  amendment  of  existing  law  that  should 
provide  for  a  bureau  of  education  with  two  divisions :  a  division 
of  statistics  and  reports,  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  the 
Bureau;  and  a  division  of  supervision  and  administration,  to 
take  up  the  oversight  of  the  school  systems  of  Alaska,  of  the 
white  residents  in  Indian  Territory,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  commissioner  of  education  should 
receive  a  salary  of  $6000,  and  he  should  have  two  assistants, 
one  to  be  in  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Bureau,  paid  $4500  each.  This  reorganization,  together 
with  the  proper  staff  of  inspectors  and  clerks  and  the  rental,  of 
a  suitable  building,  could  all  be  provided  for  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  Bureau  beyond  $200,000  a  year.  We  believe 
that  this  policy  is  the  wisest  one  to  be  adopted  at  the  moment, 
and  that  its  accomplishment  is  entirely  practicable.  We  hope 
that  it  may  be  debated  and  discussed  widely  during  the  next 
six  months,  so  that  a  successful  campaign  for  its  adoption  may 
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be    organized    when    the    Fifty-seventh    Congress    meets    in 
December. 

The  declaration  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
upon  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Bureau  was  explicitly  in- 
dorsed, by  resolution,  at  recent  meetings  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
torial teachers'  associations  in  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  large  body  of  organized  support  for  the  proposal  already 
in  existence. 


The  publication  in  the  Review  last  month  of 
Jf^Vo^^^  ^"""^^  th^  bibliography  of  education  in-  English  for 
1900,  with  its  481  titles,  has  brought  us  a 
number  of  requests  for  advice  and  suggestion  as  to  the  really 
important  books  of  the  year,  those  which  all  libraries  ought  to 
own  and  which  serious  students  should  be  familiar  with.  To 
make  selections  from  so  long  a  list  is  not  altogether  easy,  and  is 
at  best  but  a  personal  judgment. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  we  think,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of 
competent  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  reflected  by  Mr.  Wyer 
and  Miss  Lord  in  their  annotation  to  the  titles  in  their  bibliog- 
raphy, that  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  year  to  edu- 
cational literature  is  the  series  of  nineteen  monographs,  col- 
lectively entitled  Education  in  the  United  States^  contributed 
to  the  United  States  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion by  the  State  of  New  York.  Every  phase  of  our  American 
education,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  activity  of  religious 
bodies  and  associations,  is  covered  in  this  work,  and  each  is 
treated  by  a  specialist  chosen  from  the  whole  United  States 
because  of  his  competence.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  awarded 
a  grand  prize  at  Paris,  and  each  of  the  nineteen  contributors  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  for  his  monograph.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  kindergarten,  elementary  education,  second- 
ary and  higher  education,  educational  administration,  and  the 
host  of  special  forms  of  educational  activity  have  never  before 
been  so  fully  or  so  scientifically  treated  as  they  are  here  by  the 

"     ^Education  in   the   United  5/rT/<'j— Edited  by   NICHOLAS   Murray   Butler. 
Albany,  N.  Y.:  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  State  printers,  1900.    2  vols.    464,  514  p.    $3.50. 
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distinguished  authors  of  the  various  contributions.  The  State 
of  New  York  honored  itself  in  making  possible  so  excellent  a 
representation  at  Paris  of  our  national  education. 

In  the  field  of  educational  history  the  year  produced  at  least 
one  very  striking  book  in  Davidson's  History  of  education.'^ 
The  scholarly  author  died  during  the  year,  and  this  is  probably 
the  last  complete  work  of  his  pen.  It  is  not  annals,  not  chro- 
nology, not  educational  biography,  but  a  genuine  philosophy  of 
the  history  of  education,  marked  by  all  of  the  author's  vast 
learning  and  bearing  the  limitations  of  his  philosophic  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  noteworthy  achievement,  and  has  no  peer  in  its 
field  in  recent  literature. 

For  students  of  the  higher  education  Thwing's  College  ad- 
ministration,^ noticed  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is 
an  essential  book.  It  deals  with  practical  problems  of  organi- 
zation and  administration  with  a  mind  full  of  accurate  informa- 
tion and  by  a  sound  method.     It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  there  is  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  the 
United  States  with  the  provision,  or  lack  of  provision,  for  re- 
ligious instruction  in  education.  The  public  schools  cannot 
enter  upon  it,  and  the  Sunday  schools  are  lamentable  failures. 
Attempts  to  reform  them  have  been  led  by  persons  without 
educational  knowledge  or  experience,  with  the  result  that — save 
here  and  there  a  notable  exception — they  flounder  helplessly. 
As  an  indication  that  a  new  spirit  is  at  work  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question  are  to  be  faced  by  men  with  a  dis- 
tinctively educational  outlook,  we  may  cite  Principles  of  re- 
ligious education,'^  a  collection  of  ten  admirable  lectures,  deliv- 
ered before  large  audiences  in  New  York  in  1899,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  religious  education  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  always  in  an  educational  spirit.  This  is  not  a  book  for 
teachers  alone;  it  should  be  read  by  clergymen,  Sunday-school 
workers,  and  intelligent  citizens  generally. 

M  history  of  education — By  Thomas  Davidson.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  igoo.     292  p.     $1,50, 

^College  administration— By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
Western  Reserve  University  and  of  Adelbert  College.  New  York  :  The  Century^ 
Co.,  1900.     321  p.     $2.00. 

4  Principles  of  religious  education — With  an  introduction  by  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1900.     292  p.     $1.00. 
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A  new  type  of  book,  and  one  which  brings  the  results  of 
modern  mathematical  scholarship  within  the  reach  of  the 
teacher  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  is  Smith's  Teach- 
ing of  elementary  mathematics.^  Here  are  to  be  found  not 
only  the  history  of  one  of  the  main  subjects  with  which  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  busy  themselves,  but  an 
analysis  of  its  several  parts  and  a  setting  forth,  philosophically, 
but  in  simple  language,  of  their  significance.  Principal 
Smith's  treatment  is  extremely  concrete  and  practical,  and 
gives  mathematics  an  intelligibility  which,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say,  it  has  rarely  had  for  those  who  teach  and  those  who  study 
its  elementary  phases. 

Two  capital  books  of  similar  style,  tho  widely  different  in 
their  mode  of  treatment,  are  the  late  Dr.  Hinsdale's  Art  of 
study  ^  and  State  Superintendent  Schaeffer's  Thinking  and 
learning  to  think.'^  Both  are  eminently  practical  and  full  of 
wise  suggestion.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  purpose  is  to  make  clear 
what  the  act  of  learning  involves,  and  to  that  end  he  submits  it 
to  an  exhaustive  psychological  analysis.  Dr.  Schaeffer  fixes 
his  attention  more  directly  upon  reflection  and  analysis,  and 
shows  how  to  apply  that  power.  For  home  reading,  and  for 
study  and  discussion  in  class  or  in  reading  circle,  either  book  is 
well  adapted. 

The  year  produced  but  one  book  of  any  importance  dealing 
with  foreign  school  systems,  and  that  is  Bolton's  Secondary 
school  system  of  Germany,^  which  supplements,  but  does  not 
displace,  Russel's  German  higher  schools,  pubHshed  a  year 
earlier.     Mr.  Bolton  goes  at  length  into  a  number  of  practical 

^  The  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics — By  DAVID  Eugene  Smith,  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  (Teachers'  Professional 
Library).     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     312  p.     $1.00. 

«  The  Art  of  Study— "Ry  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  University  of  Michigan.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1900.     266  p.     $1.00. 

'  Thinking  and  learning  to  ///m>&— By  NATHAN  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D., 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1900.     351  p.     $1.50. 

'  The  secondary-school  systems  of  Germany— By  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  M. 
S.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  State  Normal  school.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  (International  Education  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1900.     398  p.     $1.50. 
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matters  affecting  secondary  education  and  treats  them  ade- 
quately and  well. 

A  thoroly  good  book  on  a  subject  where  good  and  accessible 
books  are  rare  is  School  sanitation  and  decoration,^  The 
treatment  is  both  scientific  and  popular,  and  many  a  school- 
house  ought  to  be  both  healthier  and  more  attractive  because  of 
it.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Advice  as 
to  the  use  of  material  for  art  education  in  the  school  is  accom- 
panied with  a  variety  of  illustrative  diagrams. 

And,  finally,  Miss  Bancroft's  School  gymnastics  '^^  deserves 
mention.  It  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  best  book  of  its  kind, 
whether  for  reference  or  for  use  as  a  text-book.  It  puts  it 
within  the  power  of  any  intelligent  teacher  to  give  her  pupils 
the  benefit  of  regular  and  scientific,  yet  simple,  exercise  with 
few  pieces  of  apparatus  and  at  trifling  expense. 


^Education  in  the  ^^^  revised  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
Greater  New  York  which  has  been  adopted  to  take  effect  January 
Charter  ^  /  .  r    t  1 

I,  1902,  confirms  the  strong  pomts  of  the  pub- 
lic-school organization  as  determined  in  the  original  Greater 
Kew  York  charter  of  1897,  removes  the  anomalies  and  defects 
which  a  spirit  of  compromise  permitted  to  remain  in  that 
xiocument,  and  makes  provision  for  a  number  of  improve- 
ments all  in  the  direction  of  sound  principle.  The  borough 
school  boards,  together  with  the  borough  superintendents  and 
all  their  paraphernalia,  are  wiped  out,  and  one  school  system  is 
provided  for  the  entire  city  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  a  single 
board  of  education,  and  presided  over  by  a  single  city  super- 
intendent, clothed  with  the  full  powers  which  belong  to  his 
office. 

The  board  of  education  is  too  large;  it  consists  of  46;  but 
while  consolidation  is  yet  new  and  the  borough  sentiment 
•strong,  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  situation  that  the  board  be  large 

'  School  sanitation  and  decoration — By  Severance  Bur  rage,  B.  S.,  professor 
'of  sanitary  engineering  in  Purdue  University,  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  vState 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Massachusetts.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900. 
391  p.     $1.50. 

'*•  School  gymnastics,  with  light  apparatus — By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.     506  p.     $1.50. 
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enough  to  afford  representation  to  the  various  localities. 
Some  day  or  other  New  York  will  come  to  a  board  of  educa- 
tion of  9  or  1 1  men.  Of  the  46  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation 22  must  be  residents  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  4  of 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  14  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  4 
of  the  borough  of  Queens,  and  2  of  the  borough  of  Richmond. 
The  members  are  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  the  terms  of  a 
portion  of  the  board  expiring  each  year.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
ix>wer  of  removal  clause.  It  is  provided  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen,  and  dele-^ 
gate  to  it  extensive  powers  by  by-law. 

The  executive  officers  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  education 
are  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  term  of  six  years;  a 
superintendent  of  school  buildings,  "  who  shall  be  an  architect 
of  experience  and  standing,"  for  a  term  of  six  years;  and  a 
superintendent  of  school  supplies  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
present  incumbents  of  those  offices  are  to  serve  out  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  elected.  A  supervisor  of  lectures  for  a  term 
of  six  years  is  also  to  be  chosen. 

The  board  of  superintendents  is  to  consist  of  the  city  super- 
intendent and  8  associate  city  superintendents.  The  asso- 
ciate superintendents  are  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years  by 
the  board  of  education;  but  the  present  borough  superin- 
tendents, Messrs.  Jasper,  Ward,  Stevens,  and  Yatman,  are  to 
serve  out,  as  associate  city  superintendents,  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  elected  as  borough  superintendents,  and  the  4  re^ 
maining  associate  city  superintendents  are  to  be  chosen  from 
the  present  associate  borough  superintendents  on  similar  con- 
ditions. The  remaining  26  associate  borough  superintendents 
are  to  become  district  superintendents,  3  of  them  to  be  assioiiod 
by  the  city  superintendent  to  general  service  of  some  sort,  and 
each  of  the  other  23  to  be  assigned  by  the  city  superintendent 
to  the  oversight,  for  at  least  one  year,  of  2  of  the  46  local  school 
board  districts  into  which  the  board  of  education  is  to  divide 
the  city.  By  this  plan  all  of  the  present  superintendents  are 
continued  in  office. 

The  district  superintendents  are  assigned  purely  educational, 
not  administrative,  duties.     They  are  to  spend  their  time  in  the 
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schools,  and  are  to  guide  and  to  inspire  the  teaching  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  board  of  superintendents,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  central  administrative  body,  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  city  and  the  work  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole.  They  are  the  paid  experts,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much,  working  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  education,  which  represents  the  city 
in  its  entirety.  They  have  very  large  powers,  and  take  the  in- 
itiative in  all  important  matters. 

The  board  of  examiners  is  distinct  from  the  board  of  super- 
intendents, and  consists,  as  now,  of  the  city  superintendent  and 
4  examiners. 

In  each  of  the  46  districts  mentioned  above  there  is  to  be  a 
local  school  board,  consisting  of  5  persons,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district  lies,  of  i 
member  of  the  board  of  education  designated  by  the  president 
of  that  board,  and  of  the  district  superintendent.  This  board 
has  no'  powers  over  the  schools,  the  teachers,  or  the  supplies 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  single  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration. The  board  is  really  a  board  to  give  voice  to  local 
opinion  in  school  matters  and  to  inspect  the  schools  of  the 
district. 

The  Davis  school  salary  law  is  re-enacted  in  all  essentials, 
and  numerous  less  important  changes,  almost  all  improvements, 
are  provided  for.  Two  or  three  minor  concessions  had  to  be 
made  to  unsound  principles,  but  they  are  of  small  importance 
and  only  temporary  in  effect.  As  a  whole,  the  education  chap- 
ter of  the  new  charter  is  thoroly  sound  in  principle  and  wonder- 
fully complete  in  detail. 

With  this  charter  the  local  committee  system  of  appointing 
teachers  and  controlling  patronage  in  Brooklyn  follows  the 
ward  trustee  system,  abolished  in  old  New  York  in  1896,  into 
the  limbo  of  abuses  no  longer  existent.  Like  the  ward  trus- 
tees the  local  committees  died  hard,  and  they  breathed  fire  and 
slaughter  to  the  very  end.  But  even  their  friends  the  poli- 
ticians could  not  save  them  from  a  public  opinion  now  suffi- 
ciently instructed  to  understand  clearly  that  public  schools  can- 
not be  successfully  run,  in  this  day  and  generation,  on  a  patron- 
age basis. 
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The  blockade  of  borough  Hmitations  having  been  removed, 
it  now  remains  for  the  central  officials  tO'  devise  a  system,  each 
in  his  own  department,  by  which  the  whole  city,  and  every 
part  of  it,  will  be  promptly  and  efficiently  served,  and  given 
the  very  best  manned  and  best  equipped  schools  that  the  score 
of  millions  annually  at  their  disposal  can  furnish. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
citholtc  Colkges   tion  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United  States 

was  held  in  Chicago  April  10,  11,  and  12. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  presided.  Fifty  delegates,  representing  seventy 
colleges,  were  present. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president  was  on  "  The  Catholic 
college  in  the  twentieth  century,"  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  for  devotion  to  the  best  college  work,  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  colleges  to  the  different  elements  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, and,  in  particular,  to  the  university  which  holds  the  head- 
ship. He  referred  to  the  work  of  Catholic  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  the  past  century,  and  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  development  of  the 
system.  The  unification  of  education  under  state  control,  he 
held,  has  established  a  mighty  machine  of  secularized  instruc- 
tion, which  threatens  to  destroy  all  private  effort,  either  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  the  Church.  It  is  important  to  meet  uni- 
fication by  unification,  to  so  strengthen  the  Catholic  educational 
system  that  it  may  defend  itself  against  all  attacks  and  save  the 
religious  instruction  of  its  people  from  the  dangers  of  non-re- 
ligious education.  Reference  was  made  to  the  state  school 
systems,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  high-school  and  even  col- 
lege developments;  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  college  by 
imiting  high  school  to  university,  and  the  disjxDsition  mani- 
fested in  some  quarters  toward  university  control  of  state 
instruction. 

Mgr.  Conaty  said  that  the  twenty-five  million  dollars  spent 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  principally  in  parochial  schools,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  I'U'ted  States,  was  an  evidence  of  the 
sacrifices  which  were  being  made  by  Catholics  for  their  educa- 
tional idea.     This  amount  is  indq^endent  of  college  and  uni- 
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versity  expenditure,  as  also  of  all  moneys  invested  in  buildings 
and  property.  During  the  year  over  one  million  pupils  were 
educated  in  the  Catholic  schools;  of  these  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand have  received  collegiate  instruction  under  direction  of  the 
Church. 

Mgr.  Conaty  contended  that  an  important  issue  in  our  educa- 
tional work  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  Catholic 
high  school,  as  a  link  between  the  parochial  school  and  college. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  graduate  instruction,  for  which 
there  is  increasing  demand  among  Catholics,  Mgr.  Conaty  said 
there  were  two  ways  of  answering  it :  one,  by  the  college  at- 
tempting to  do  it,  and  the  other  by  the  university.  Entering 
into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  graduate  work  in  order  that  it  be 
done  according  to  the  university  requirements  of  to-day,  the 
cost  of  equipment  and  instruction  is  such  as  to  preclude,  for  the 
present,  many  schools  of  graduate  instruction.  He  urged  that 
the  university  established  by  the  generosity  of  Catholics  was 
prepared  to  take  its  place  among  graduate  institutions,  and  do 
excellent  work,  and  that,  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  college 
was  to  do  its  work  thoroly  and  fit  for  the  graduate  work  in  the 
university. 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  was  ''  The  Catholic  high-school 
movement."  The  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Burns, 
C.  S.  C,  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  said 
that  the  growth  of  the  public  high  school  evinces  an  increasing 
popular  demand  for  more  than  elementary  education,  and  that 
Catholics  have  shared  in  the  movement.  A  system  of  Catholic 
secondary  schools  is  indispensable,  and  will  strengthen  the  col- 
leges as  well  as  give  a  stimulus  to  the  parochial  schools. 
Father  Burns's  address  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  general  sentiment  was  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
high-school  movement  as  preparatory  to  good  collegiate  work. 

In  the  afternoon  session  Rev.  Henry  J.  De  Laak,  S.  J.,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  the  wSt.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
read  a  paper  on  the  second  topic,  ''  The  teaching  of  science  in 
college."  He  said  that  if  we  consider  the  college  curriculum  as 
more  or  less  shaped  by  the  requirements  of  the  university,  the 
study  of  physical  science  is  based  on  the  same  ground  as  that 
of  the  classics.     Experience  is  to  settle  the  extent  to  which  it 
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should  be  taught.  It  should  rank  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  course,  and  should  be  begun  where  the  pupil  can  command 
some  power  of  generalizing.  Physical  apparatus  is  to  science 
what  a  select  library  of  classical  authors  would  be  to  the  literary 
classes.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  college  course  to  exploit 
the  laboratory  so  as  to  invade  the  field  of  the  technical  school  or 
overlap  that  of  the  university. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Rev.  Fr.  Clark,  vice  presi- 
dent of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  New  York,  questioned  the  place 
that  analytical  chemistry  should  have  in  the  college  course,  and 
in  his  answer  Rev.  Fr.  De  Laak  maintained  that  the  laboratory 
chemistry  or  physics,  in  the  general  sense  and  not  in  a  specializ- 
ing sense,  should  be  given  to  the  college  student.  He  favored 
accuracy  of  observation  and  measurement,  both  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Rev.  James  Burns,  president  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, maintained  that  analytical  chemistry  of  its  nature  involved 
specialization. 

The  paper  on  the  third  topic,  "  The  teaching  of  history  in 
college,"  was  read  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey,  O.  S.  A.,  presi- 
dent of  Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.  This  paper  dis- 
cussed the  value,  importance,  and  indispensability  of  history. 
It  showed  how  history  is  perverted  by  unreliable  text-books, 
and  by  the  method  of  interpreting  history.  It  offered  a  method 
of  teaching  history  by  facts,  dates,  and  explanations  showing 
the  connection  between  facts  and  persons,  as  also  by  a  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the  institutions  of  each  period,  pointing 
out  the  causes  that  called  them  into  being,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  religion.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  matter  of  teachers 
and  text-books. 

Discussion  followed  on  this  topic,  and  Rev.  Vincent  Huber, 
O.  S.  B.,  president  of  St.  Bede's  College,  Peru,  111.,  advocated 
the  teaching  of  history  by  epochs,  while  Fr.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J., 
vice  president  of  Boston  College,  recalled  the  warning  of  Fr. 
Delurey  concerning  the  text-books  which  are  either  colorless  or 
full  of  error.  Rev.  John  A.  Conway,  vice  president  of  Gon- 
zaga  College,  Washington,  and  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan  of 
Georgetown,  both  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  correctness  in 
history,  as  also  the  importance  of  epoch  teaching.  Fr.  Tracy 
of  Niagara  University  alluded  to  the  relation  of  geography  to 
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history,  as  natural  conditions  had  tended  to  produce  traits  of 
character.  The  Right  Reverend  chairman  referred  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  by  the  Conference  of  CathoUc  Colleges  in 
England,  and  made  some  suggestions  from  the  papers  read  at 
that  conference. 

In  the  Thursday  morning  conference  the  paper  on  the  topic 
''  The  teaching  of  English  in  college  "  was  read  by  Professor 
Edmund  J.  Ryan,  M.  A.,  professor  of  English  at  Mt.  St. 
Mary's,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  He  said  that  English  is  a  language 
of  deepest  interest,  and  should  be  studied  as  an  art  rather  than 
a  science.  Early  teaching  should  be  constructive  rather  than 
critical,  and  should  be  occupied  with  the  building  of  pure, 
effective  sentences  and  the  uniting  of  these  into  paragraphs. 
The  college  course  proper  should  consist  of  rhetoric  and  litera- 
ture. He  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  teaching  versification  and 
the  elements  of  poetry,  as  also  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric,  and 
said  that  the  studies  of  histories  of  literature  were  of  question- 
able utility.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  old  English  and  middle  English. 

Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  vice  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  read  a  very  exhaustive  paper  on  the  topic  ''  Educa- 
tional legislation  in  the  United  States."  His  purpose  was  not 
to  deal  exclusively  with  formal  legislative  enactments,  but  to 
call  atention  to  the  forces  shaping  and  directing  educational 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  paper  treated  of  the  different 
educational  organizations,  as  also  the  committees  selected  to 
discuss  features  of  educational  work.  The  national  educa- 
tional system,  with  its  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
existing  or  projected  state  laws  relative  to  educational  matters, 
was  exhaustively  treated. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  this  paper,  and  all  were 
agreed  that  Fr.  Fagan  had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  educational  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Following  this  discussion  came  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  freshman  requirements.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  report,  and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  submit  it  to 
the  colleges  for  consideration  and  report  to  the  next  Conference. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  opened  by  the  reading  of 
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the  paper  of  Rev.  Candidus  Eichenlaub,  O.  S.  B.,  of  St.  Bede's 
College,  on  the  topic  ''  The  study  of  Greek  in  college."  This 
paper  dwelt  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Greek,  and  said  that  the 
criteria  of  its  worth  and  superiority  were  to  be  found  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  its  excel- 
lence as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  nicety  of  expression,  offering,  as  it  does,  the  best  literary 
productions  of  all  ages;  it  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
transmitting  the  divine  message  of  eternal  truth  and  salvation. 
Haice,  next  to  religion,  the  vernacular  language,  and  Latin, 
comes  Greek.  He  advocated  a  complete  course  of  five  or  six 
years,  beginning  two  years  after  Latin. 

•  Considerable  discussion  followed  this  paper,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  course  and  its  place  in  the  prepara- 
tory and  college  departments. 

The  business  meeting  followed  the  discussion  of  this  paper, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  as  members  of  the  stand- 
ing committee:  Rev.  J.  A.  Conway,  S.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  W.  D.  O'Hara,  M.  A.,  Emmitsburg,  Md.;  Rev.  Vincent 
Huber,  O.  S.  B.,  Peru,  III;  Rev.  James  French,  C.  S.  C,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. ;  Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey,  O.  S.  A.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  standing  committee, 
and  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  following  are  of  general 
interest : 

1.  That  this  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  request  its  president,  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  United  States,  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  the  work  of  this  Conference 
in  regard  to  our  collegiate  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  importance  of 
the  high-school  movement. 

2.  That  the  tendency  of  educational  legislation  forces  us  to  warn  our 
Catholic  people  of  the  systematic  and  well-defined  effort  in  certain  quar- 
ters toward  absolute  state  control  in  education,  thereby  threatening  and 
crippling  all  private  educational  effort ;  thus  depriving  a  large  class  of  the 
citizens  of  the  liberty  of  maintaining  schools  in  which  their  religion  shall 
be  made  an  essential  element. 

3.  That  we  remind  legislators  of  the  rights  of  conscience  guaranteed  to 
us  by  our  American  citizenship,  and  call  their  attention  to  the  system  of 
schools  which  our  people  have  maintained  at  great  expense  and  sacrifice. 

4.  That  we  protest  against  the  unfair  and  unjust  discriminations  result- 
ing from  much  of  the  educational  legislation,  and  we  appeal  to  the  fair- 
mindedness  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  people  to  protect  us  from 
such  illiberality. 
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5.  That  this  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  convinces  us  that  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  that  our  college  system  deserves  the  generous  co-^ 
operation  of  all  interested  in  higher  Catholic  education  ;  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  effort  to  perfect  still  more  our  collegiate  conditions. 

6.  That  we  call  upon  all  Catholics  to  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  a 
more  perfect  organization  of  our  educational  system,  and  we  assure  them 
that  with  a  fuller  development  of  the  Catholic  High  School  we  shall  have  a 
complete  system,  with  its  headship  in  the  university,  and  thus  we  shall 
continue  to  maintain  a  high  collegiate  standard. 


The  United  States  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Notes  and  News     Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  recently  on  view  at 

Manchester,  England,  attracted  wide  and  fa- 
vorable attention.  At  the  open  ceremonies  at  Manchester  Sir 
John  Gorst,  responsible  head  of  the  Education  Department,, 
made  a  striking  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  most  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  American  exhibit  was  that  it  showed 
that  every  child  had  his  natural  gifts  developed,  and  developed 
by  the  same  general  methods;  and  that  it  was  only  when  the 
mind  was  developed  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  give  special 
instruction.  That  was  the  system,  he  said,  which  was  adopted 
generally  in  the  present  day  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  The 
other  system  was  chiefly  in  favor  with  the  Latin  races.  France 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  specializing  the  instruction  of 
children  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  told  at  the  French  Ex- 
hibition, however,  that  the  French  were  beginning  to  distrust 
their  own  system,  and  that  they  saw  in  the  American  and  in 
the  English  sections  of  their  exhibition  that  which  led  them 
rather  to  lean  to  the  doctrine  that  the  true  method  of  education 
was  to  develop  the  general  intelligence,  and  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  begin  too  early  to  teach  what  was  only  specially  useful 
in  some  special  trade  or  calling. 


The  official  announcement  that  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  the  well- 
known  English  educationist,  is  to  attend  the  Detroit  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  deliver  an  even- 
ing address  is  very  welcome  news.  Mr.  Ware's  presence  will 
give  an  international  character  to  the  meeting,  and  he  is 
assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  and  of  earnest  attention. 
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